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INTRODUCTION 


A  wide  interest  attaches  to  everything  that  is  said 
or  written  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Ohioans  will  be 
pleased  to  review  the  authentic  historic  record  that  links 
his  name  and  fame  with  the  Buckeye  state. 

The  monograph  on  the  following  pages  presents  for 
the  first  time  in  chronological  order  Lincoln's  contact 
with  Ohio  and  the  relation  of  our  state  and  its  promi- 
nent public  men  to  the  crisis  through  which  our  Nation 
passed  in  the  Civil  War,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Martyr  President  whose  fame,  increasing  with  the  pass- 
ing years,  has  become  to  the  civilized  world  a  sacred 
heritage  and  hallowed  memory.  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
and  will  continue  to  be  a  beneficent,  living  influence  in 
our  Republic. 

Without  the  effective  support  given  Lincoln  by  fol- 
lowers in  Ohio,  he  could  not  have  been  nominated  for 
the  presidency.  This  will  be  the  conclusion  of  those 
who  read  the  chapter  on  the  following  pages  entitled 
"Ohio's  Part  in  Lincoln's  Nomination."  Especially  in- 
teresting will  be  found  the  attitude  of  the  Ohio  delega- 
tion at  the  Chicago  convention  of  1860.  With  so  able 
and  deserving  a  candidate  from  their  own  state  as  Sal- 
mon P.  Chase  it  required  on  the  part  of  delegates  cour- 
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age  and  pronounced  preference  to  sway  them  from  sup- 
port of  the  home  candidate. 

The  proceedings  of  that  convention  to  which  atten- 
tion is  invited  exhibit  contrasts  with  national  political 
conventions  of  today.  Sixty-three  years  ago  political 
speeches  and  partisan  contributions  to  newspapers  as  a 
rule  were  much  longer  than  they  are  today.  Nominat- 
ing speeches  in  party  conventions  were  then  very  brief, 
limited  often  to  one  sentence.  Lincoln  was  fortunate  in 
the  statement  with  which  his  name  was  presented  by  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  delegation.  The  nominating  speech 
of  a  single  sentence  by  Columbus  Delano,  of  Mt.  Ver- 
non, Ohio,  was  one  of  the  most  effective  ever  delivered 
in  a  party  convention.  Those  who  appreciate  the  "rare, 
strange  virtue"  of  effective  brevity  in  speech  should 
read  what  Delano  said  in  presenting  the  name  of  Lin- 
coln. 

It  was  left  for  another  Ohio  man  —  the  leader  of 
the  delegation  —  at  the  critical  moment  to  do  the  dra- 
matic thing  and  throw  to  Lincoln  the  votes  necessary  to 
assure  his  nomination. 

Not  only  did  Ohio  lend  decisive  aid  in  assuring  his 
nomination,  but  it  gave  Lincoln  a  substantial  majority 
in  the  November  election. 

Tt  would  be  pleasing  to  record  that  our  state  never 
wavered  in  his  support,  but  that  in  truth  could  not  be 
said.  The  days  that  in  a  very  special  sense  "tried  the 
soul"  of  Abraham  Lincoln  were  between  September  22, 
1862,  and  October  13,  1863.  On  the  former  of  these 
two  dates  he  issued  what  is  generally  called  his  "pre- 
liminary Emancipation  Proclamation"  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  if  the  southern  states  in  rebellion  did  not 
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lay  down  their  arms,  he  would,  by  virtue  of  the  war 
power  vested  in  him  by  the  constitution,  liberate  all  their 
slaves. 

Lincoln  was  elected  on  a  platform  pledge  to  oppose 
the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  territories.  The  pro- 
posal to  end  that  institution  where  it  already  existed 
was  new  and  at  first  encountered  violent  opposition, 
even  in  the  loyal  North.  At  the  fall  elections  following 
the  issue  of  the  "preliminary  proclamation, "  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  the  President's  state,  Illinois,  and  our 
own  Ohio  registered  their  votes  against  his  party,  and 
of  course  inferentially  against  his  emancipation  policy. 

Think  of  the  position  of  Abraham  Lincoln  then. 
The  South  in  arms  against  him  and  winning  victories 
on  the  field  of  battle;  the  North  arrayed  against  him  at 
the  ballot  box  and  organizing  in  secret  societies  to  de- 
stroy his  administration  and  aid  the  enemies  of  the  Re- 
public. With  threatening  clouds  on  every  hand  grow- 
ing darker  with  each  passing  day ;  with  foes  exulting  in 
his  discomfiture;  with  faltering  friends  advising  that 
the  promised  emancipation  proclamation  be  postponed, 
Abraham  Lincoln  moved  onward  in  his  course  with 
conscience  uncompromised  and  courage  sublime  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  mission.  On  the  first  day  of 
January,  1863,  he  issued  his  Emancipation  Proclamation 
and  linked  his  name  with  the  immortals.  The  closing 
lines  express  the  spirit  and  unfaltering  faith  with  which 
this  instrument  was  written: 

"And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice, 
warranted  by  the  constitution  upon  military  necessity,  I  invoke 
the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind  and  the  gracious  favor  of 
Almighty  God."     x 
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The  proclamation  was  issued  and  upon  his  broad 
shoulders  fell  heavily  the  responsibility  to  make  it  good. 
Dark  days  were  ahead.  Mr.  Ryan  has  graphically  de- 
scribed the  Vallandigham  campaign  of  the  summer  and 
autumn  following.  It  is  difficult  for  us  at  this  day  to 
understand  how  thoroughly  the  people  of  Ohio  were 
aroused  and  how  bitterly  the  contending  parties  hurled 
denunciation  at  each  other.  A  single  stanza  from  a 
popular  song  of  the  followers  of  Vallandigham  gives 
but  an  inadequate  glimpse  of  the  spirit  of  the  time : 

We  are  coming,  Abraham  Lincoln, 

From  mountain,  wood  and  glen; 
We  are  coming,  Abraham  Lincoln, 

With  the  ghosts  of  murdered  men. 
Yes !  we're  coming,  Abraham  Lincoln, 

With  curses  loud  and  deep, 
That  will  haunt  you  in  your  waking, 

And  disturb  you  in  your  sleep. 

The  fate  of  the  Nation  turned  upon  the  result  of 
this  election  in  Ohio.  "  Lincoln  and  his  followers  felt 
this.  The  result  at  times  seemed  involved  in  doubt. 
The  description  of  that  campaign  on  the  following  pages 
will  grip  the  interest  of  the  reader.  No  one  can  without 
a  thrill  picture  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Washington  anx- 
iously receiving  from  John  Brough,  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor in  Ohio,  the  telegraphic  returns  of  that  fateful 
election.  Early  in  the  evening  following  the  close  of 
the  polls  the  President  was  cheered  with  the  assurance 
that  Ohio  had  sustained  him.  At  midnight  he  was  fur- 
ther encouraged  on  learning  that  the  majority  was  a 
substantial  one.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  follow- 
ing, on  receiving  word  from  Brough  that  the  majority 
was  more  than  one  hundred  thousand,  Abraham  Lincoln 
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poured  forth  his  soul  in  that  famous  telegram :  "Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest;  Ohio  has  saved  the  Nation." 

Ohio  indeed  had  redeemed  herself  and  by  a  decisive 
majority  had  rallied  to  the  support  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  universal  liberty  in  America. 

Today  every  Ohioan  must  read  with  pride  the  record 
of  our  state,  in  this  fateful  test,  for  liberty  and  union. 

Most  appropriately  has  the  writer  of  this  mono- 
graph given  generous  space  to  the  obsequies  of  Lincoln 
within  the  borders  of  our  state.  It  was  James  G.  Blaine 
who  said  in  describing  the  funeral  ceremonies  in  which 
Ohio  had  a  conspicuous  part : 

For  seventeen  hundred  miles,  through  eight  states  of  the 
Union  whose  population  was  not  less  than  fifteen  millions,  an  al- 
most continuous  procession  of  mourners  attended  the  remains  of 
the  beloved  President.  There  was  no  pageantry  save  their  pres- 
ence. There  was  no  tribute  but  their  tears.  *  *  *  A  count- 
less multitude  of  men,  with  music  and  banner  and  cheer  and  the 
inspiration  of  a  great  cause,  presents  a  spectacle  that  engages  the 
eye,  fills  the  mind,  appeals  to  the  imagination.  But  the  deepest 
sympathy  of. the  soul  is  touched,  the  height  of  human  sublimity 
is  reached,  when  the  same  multitude,  stricken  with  a  common 
sorrow,  stands  with  uncovered  head,  reverent  and  silent. 

The  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  So- 
ciety is  fortunate  in  having  as  its  Vice-President  one  so 
peculiarly  qualified  to  make  the  contribution  in  these 
pages.  Daniel  J.  Ryan  from  his  boyhood  days  has  been 
deeply  interested  in  everything  relating  to  the  history 
of  his  native  state.  He  served  two  terms  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  State  of  Ohio  and  his  reports  bear 
testimony  to  this  interest.  They  include  in  addition  to 
the  routine  matters  relating  to  his  office  a  number  of 
papers  of  distinct  historic  value.     He  was  at  the  head 
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of  the  Ohio  commission  that  gave  our  state  honorable 
and  conspicuous  representation  at  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position in  Chicago  in  1893.  Later  he  was  one  of  the 
tax  commissioners  of  Ohio  and  he  has  for  forty  years 
been  an  officer  in  the  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and 
Historical  Society.  He  has  contributed  not  only  to  the 
publications  of  that  Society  but  to  magazine  and  period- 
icals a  number  of  valuable  monographs.  He  is  the 
author  of  books  on  Ohio  history.  Of  the  well-known 
standard  work,  "History  of  Ohio,  The  Rise  and  Prog- 
ress of  an  American  State''  by  Randall  and  Ryan,  Mr. 
Ryan  is  the  author  of  volumes  3  and  4  and  joint  author 
of  one  of  the  remaining  volumes.  Those  interested  in  the 
history  of  our  state  are  his  debtors.  No  future  history 
of  Ohio  can  be  written  without  frequent  reference  to 
his  fundamental  work.  Lincoln  and  Ohio  has  occupied 
his  spare  moments  for  some  time  past  and  the  thor- 
oughness with  which  he  has  collected  and  used  his  ma- 
terials is  attested  in  the  following  pages. 

C  B.  Galbreath. 


LINCOLN  AND  OHIO 

BY  DANIEL  J.  RYAN 


CHAPTER  I 

Lincoln's  first  contact  with  ohio  statesmen 

Lincoln's  contact  with  Ohio  men  and  influences  be- 
gan with  his  entrance  into  the  Thirtieth  Congress,  De- 
cember 6,  1847.  The  Mexican  War  was  in  full  tilt, 
and  the  Whig  party  was  opposing  it.  Two  Ohioans  — 
one  in  the  Senate  and  one  in  the  House  —  were  con- 
spicuous leaders  in  a  bitter  antagonism  that  was  com- 
bating war  legislation  on  every  hand.  They  were  rep- 
resenting the  anti-slavery  Whigs,  who  saw  in  the  war  a 
Democratic  move  to  add  slave  territory  to  the  Union. 
These  leaders  were  Senator  Thomas  Corwin1  and  Rep- 
resentative Joshua  R.  Giddings.2  The  former  had  de- 
livered in  the  Senate  a  passionate  philippic,  which  will 
forever  rank  among  the  classics  of  American  eloquence, 
against  the  Polk  administration  and  the  War.  Gid- 
dings maintained  the  same  attitude  in  the  House,  oppos- 
ing appropriations  and  war  measures.  This  opposition 
of  Corwin  and  Giddings  was  heartily  approved  by  the 


1  Thomas  Corwin  born  in  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky,  July  29,  1794; 
served  as  a  wagon-boy  in  the  war  of  1812 ;  elected  to  the  Ohio  Legis- 
lature in  1822  and  in  1829 ;  member  of  Congress  1831-1841 ;  Governor, 
1841-43 ;  United  States  Senator,  1845 ;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
President  Filmore,  1850-52 ;  member  of  Congress,  1859-61 ;  Minister  to 
Mexico  from  March  1861  to  May  1864;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
December  18,  1865. 

2  Joshua  Reed  Giddings  born  in  Athens,  Pennsylvania,  October  6, 
1795;  in  1805  came  with  his  parents  to  Wayne  township,  Ashtabula  county, 
Ohio ;  volunteer  in  the  War  of  1812 ;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1820 ;  elected 
to  the  Ohio  Legislature,  1826 ;  member  of  Congress,  1839-1859 ;  con- 
spicuous as  an  anti-slavery  leader ;  Consul-General  in  Canada  from  1861 
until  he  died,  in  Montreal,  Canada,  May  27,  1864. 
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ultra  anti-slavery  Whigs,  but  it  was  received  rather 
coldly  by  the  party  at  large.  It  was  not  a  patriotic 
position  and  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  American  peo- 
ple. They  had  their  sons  in  a  foreign  land  fighting 
a  foreign  foe,  and  a  refusal  to  pay  for  their  services, 
munitions  and  food  was  an  insupportable  position.  Be- 
sides the  Americans  were  winning  victories;  a  militant 
spirit  was  throughout  the  land,  and  the  people  were 
exultant  in  the  triumph  of  our  arms  at  Palo  Alto,  Mon- 
terey and  the  City  of  Mexico. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  events  and  the  pressure 
of  resultant  public  sentiment,  the  Whig  party  was 
silenced,  and  Senator  Corwin  found  himself  deserted 
by  his  colleagues  who  had  pledged  him  their  support 
in  the  Senate.  The  most  powerful  of  these  deserters 
from  his  cause  were  Webster  of  Massachusetts  and 
Crittenden  of  Kentucky.  In  the  House  Giddings  found 
himself  in  the  same  position.  The  indifference  of  the 
Whig  party  to  the  Mexican  War  was  its  death  knell, 
as  was  the  conduct  of  the  Federal  party  in  the  War 
of  1812;  for  no  party  which  fails  its  country  in  a  foreign 
war  can  live. 

Congressman  Lincoln  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Cor- 
win —  "Tom"  Corwin,  as  his  friends  lovingly  called  him 
—  and  they  frequently  met  at  the  Whig  breakfasts 
which  Senator  Webster  had  made  famous  in  Washing- 
ton. But  neither  the  influence  of  the  powerful  Web- 
ster, nor  the  charms  of  the  companionship  and  eloquence 
of  Corwin,  radical  fellow  Whigs  though  they  were, 
could  induce  him  to  oppose  the  war.  He  believed  it  to 
be  unjustly  initiated,  and  thus  far  agreed  with  his  Whig 
associates,  but  he  voted  in  every  way  to  sustain  its  prose- 
cution.   Notwithstanding  his  disagreement  with  Corwin, 
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they  were  fast  friends,  and  continued  so,  and  in  after 
years  when  power  came  to  the  obscure  congressman 
from  Illinois,  he  made  Corwin  Minister  to  Mexico. 

His  relations  with  Giddings  were  more  intimate. 
Both  "messed"  at  Mrs.  Spriggs'  boarding  house  on 
Capitol  Hill,  and  many  an  evening  and  walk  were  filled 
with  discussion  on  their  respective  positions,  and  for 
the  first  time  Lincoln  got  a  graphic  view  of  Ohio  poli- 
tics from  one  of  its  most  courageous  characters.  A 
friendship  grew  between  the  two  that  lasted  until  Gid- 
dings' death,  and,  as  with  Corwin,  Lincoln  remembered 
his  old  messmate  when  the  opportunity  came,  for  he 
appointed  him  Consul-General  to  Canada. 

While  both  were  Whigs,  they  differed  radically  on 
the  slavery  question.  Their  relationship  continued  when 
both  became  associated  with  the  subsequently  formed 
Republican  party.  Lincoln  was  opposed  to  slavery;  he 
believed  it  to  be  a  great  moral  wrong.  But  he  was  firmly 
convinced  that  there  was  no  power  in  Congress,  under 
the  Constitution,  to  interfere  with  its  existence  in  the 
states.  He  wras  opposed  to  its  extension,  and  he  be- 
lieved Congress  had  no  power  for  that  purpose.  His 
stand  was,  that  while  Congress  was  powerless  to  free 
the  slaves  in  the  states,  it  was  equally  so  to  make  slaves 
in  the  territories.  As  he  afterwards  said,  "this  govern- 
ment cannot  endure  half  slave  and  half  free";  he  was 
satisfied  it  would  not  last  under  the  blazing  rays  of  a 
fierce  public  opinion,  and  he  felt  that  it  would  rot  where 
it  lay.  His  own  words  were,  "let  us  draw  a  cordon, 
so  to  speak,  around  the  slave  states,  and  the  hateful 
institution,  like  a  reptile  poisoning  itself,  will  perish  by 
its  infamy."  He  was  even  willing  to  destroy  it  by 
purchase  or  colonization,  but  never  by  unconstitutional 
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action.  These  were  his  opinions  to  his  death,  and  he 
never  veered  from  them  for  a  moment. 

Giddings  on  the  other  hand  was  an  uncompromising 
abolitionist.  To  him  slavery  was  such  a  monstrous  evil 
that  he  was  for  its  riddance  regardless  of  law  or  con- 
stitution. Every  method,  lawful  or  unlawful,  was  to 
him  justifiable,  whether  it  was  the  Underground  Rail- 
road or  the  John  Brown  Raid.  The  Whig  party  was 
too  slow  for  him,  likewise  was  the  Republican.  But  he 
recognized  that  they  were  the  best  practical  anti-slayery 
agencies  of  their  time.  Notwithstanding  that  Lincoln 
could  not  follow  him  in  his  abolitionism,  Giddings  had  a 
high  regard  for  his  integrity  of  mind  and  purpose. 
Sometimes  he  seemed  that  he  bent  his  vigorous  aboli- 
tionism for  him.  Lincoln's  bill  for  the  gradual  abolition 
or  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  he  intro- 
duced January  16,  1849,  provided  for  full  compensation 
to  the  owners  of  the  slaves,  but  provided  that  the  law 
should  not  go  into  effect  until  it  had  been  favorably 
voted  upon  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  District.  Oueerly 
enough,  Giddings  approved  this,  and  had  evidently 
talked  it  over  with  Lincoln  before  he  introduced  it. 
In  his  Journal  of  January  11,  1840,  Giddings  gives  his 
reasons  for  his  support :  "This  evening  our  whole  mess 
remained  in  the  dining-room  after  tea  and  conversed 
upon  the  subject  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  bill  to  abolish  slavery. 
It  was  approved  by  all ;  I  believe  it  is  as  good  a  bill  as 
we  could  get  at  this  time,  and  I  was  willing  to  pay  for 
slaves  in  order  to  save  them  from  the  southern  market, 
as  I  suppose  every  man  in  the  District  would  sell  his 
slaves  if  he  saw  that  slavery  was  to  be  abolished." 

After  Lincoln  was  nominated  for  President  there 
came  to  him  many  letters;  there  was  one  that  may  be 
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anticipated  here  as  indicating  an  estimate  formed  in 
congressional  days : 

Dear  Lincoln  :  You're  nominated.  You  will  be  elected. 
After  your  election,  thousands  will  crowd  around,  claiming  re- 
wards for  services  rendered.  I,  too,  have  my  claims  upon  you. 
I  have  not  worked  for  your  nomination,  nor  for  that  of  any 
other  man.  I  have  labored  for  the  establishment  of  principles; 
and  when  men  came  to  me  asking  my  opinion  of  you,  I  only 
told  them  "Lincoln  is  an  honest  man/'  All  I  ask  of  you  in 
return  for  my  services  is,  make  my  statement  good  through  your 
administration. 

Yours, 

GlDDINGS. 

Lincoln's  short  congressional  career,  although  he  had 
no  realization  of  it  at  the  time,  was  the  climacteric  of 
his  political  life.  If  he  had  followed  any  other  course 
on  the  Mexican  War  he  would  have  made  his  future 
impossible.  As  it  was,  some  of  his  friends  at  home 
regretted  his  attitude.  But  he  followed  his  own  counsel, 
and  time  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  his  judgment. 
Ten  years  later  in  his  first  debate  with  Senator  Douglas, 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  presenting  his  record.  Doug- 
las charged  him  with  "opposition  to  the  Mexican  War, 
taking  the  side  of  the  common  enemy  against  his  own 
country."    Lincoln's  reply  was  thorough: 

The  Judge  charges  me  with  having,  while  in  Congress,  op- 
posed our  soldiers  who  were  fighting  in  the  Mexican  War.  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  can  prove  by  referring  to  the  record.  You 
remember  I  was  an  old  Whig-  and  whenever  the  Democratic 
party  tried  to  get  me  to  vote  that  the  war  had  been  righteously 
begun  by  the  President  I  would  not  do  it.  But  whenever  they 
asked  for  any  money  or  landwarrants,  or  anything  to  pay  the 
soldiers,  I  gave  the  same  vote  that  Douglas  did.  Such  is  the 
truth,  and  the  Judge  has  a  right  to  make  all  he  can  out  of  it. 

If  Abraham  Lincoln  had  agreed  and  associated  po- 
litically with  Corwin  and  Giddings  on  the  Mexican  War, 
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he  would  never  have  been  able  to  make  such  a  reply  to 
Douglas.  Neither  would  he  have  been  nominated  for 
senator,  nor  would  he  have  been  heard  of  for  the  presi- 
dency. 


CHAPTER  II 

SOME   PROFESSIONAL   ASSOCIATIONS   IN   OHIO 

When  Congress  adjourned  March  3,  1849,  Lincoln 
returned  to  his  home  to  resume  the  practice  of  law. 
He  was  a  successful  lawyer,  for  he  had  a  mind  cal- 
culated to  bring  him  success.  He  was  analytical,  thor- 
ough, logical  and  industrious.  Added  to  these  mental 
qualities,  he  was  a  good  talker  before  a  jury.  When 
he  attained  the  presidency  he  ranked  among  the  leading 
lawyers  of  his  state.  His  business  extended  beyond 
Illinois. 

On  Christmas  eve,  1849,  he  was  in  Cincinnati,  and 
wrote  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio 
the  following  letter : 

Mr.  Peter  Hitchcock,  Esq.,3 
Judge  at  Columbus. 

Dear  Sir:  — 

Mr.  Fox  informed  me  this  morning  that  I  had  better  write 
to  you  in  reference  to  the  case  of  Linus  Logan  and  the  Steam- 
boat Clipper  now  on  the  docket.  We  have  been  ready  at  any 
time  to  take  up  the  case  but  have  waited  for  the  brief  of  the 
other  side.  We  have  not  yet  received  it,  but  it  is  promised 
us  today. 

Judge  Coffin  left  here  yesterday  saying  that  he  would  have 
the  case  put  down  for  Friday.     If  I  get  the  brief  today  or  to- 

Peter  Hitchcock,  born  in  Cheshire,  Connecticut,  October  19,  1781; 
died  in  Painesville,  Ohio,  May  11,  1853;  graduated  from  Yale,  1801; 
removed  to  Geauga  county,  Ohio,  1806;  served  in  the  Ohio  Legislature, 
1810-1816;  elected  to  Congress,  1816;  served  as  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  twenty-eight  years,  retiring  in  1852;  delegate  to  Constitutional 
Convention  in  1850. 

(13) 
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morrow  we  can  be  ready  to  hear  it  then  and  will  be  in  Columbus 
for  that  purpose. 

We  are  very  anxious  to  have  it  heard  on  account  of  our 
clients  in  this  case  and  because  the  same  question  presented  in 
the  record  is  now  before  the  courts  of  this  country  in  several 
cases.  Some  cause,  I  am  not  fully  aware  what,  has  prevented 
counsel  from  furnishing  the  brief,  etc.  I  hope  the  case  will  not 
be  continued. 

Yours  respectfully, 

A.  Lincoln. 

The  case  to  which  Lincoln  referred  was,  in  itself,  of 
not  unusual  importance,  but  because  it  marks  his  first 
professional  association  with  the  Ohio  courts,  it  becomes 
of  more  than  passing  interest. 

The  original  action  was  for  trespass  brought  by 
Logan,  who  was  Lincoln's  client,  against  the  steamboat 
Clipper  for  wrongfully  running  into  and  damaging  the 
steamboat  Mail  while  navigating  the  Ohio  River  near 
Manchester,  Ohio,  on  the  20th  day  of  March,  1844. 
The  case  was  tried  at  the  June  term,  1848,  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  Cincinnati,  when  Logan  got  a  verdict  for 
$3760;  it  was  taken  in  error  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ohio,  in  bank,  at  Columbus,  on  the  question  of  certain 
testimony,  and  was  again  decided  in  favor  of  Lincoln's 
client.  The  case  —  Steamboat  Clipper  vs.  Linus  Logan 
—  will  be  found  in  the  18th  Ohio  Reports,  pages  375- 
399,  reported  in  full.  We  are  deprived  of  further  and 
more  definite  knowledge  of  Lincoln's  connection  with 
this  case  for  the  reason  that  the  records  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  Supreme  Court  at  Colum- 
bus were  destroyed  by  fire,  the  former  in  the  riots  of 
1884.  Whether  he  tried  the  case  in  the  Superior  Court, 
or  argued  it  in  the  Supreme  Court  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.    The  brief  for  his  client  in  the  Ohio  Reports 
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is  signed  by  T.  D.  Lincoln4  of  Cincinnati,  one  of  the 
leading  lawyers  of  the  Ohio  Valley  in  his  generation, 
and  the  Mr.  Fox  referred  to  in  Lincoln's  letters  was  T. 
D.'s  partner.  He  was  known  as  an  expert  in  admiralty 
law,  and  there  was  little  litigation  concerning  disputes 
on  the  western  waters  that  he  was  not  counsel  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  He  was  always  employed  by  non- 
resident lawyers  in  their  suits  before  Ohio  Courts.  As 
Lincoln  was  not  eligible  to  practice  in  Ohio  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  fact  that  the  case  was  argued  by  "Tim"  Lin- 
coln, as  he  was  popularly  called,  and  it  is  equally  certain 
that  Abraham  Lincoln,  judging  from  his  letter,  was 
present. 

Eight  years  later  these  two  Lincolns  were  opposing 
counsel  in  the  United  States  Courts  at  Chicago  in  an 
admiralty  case  of  great  importance,  and  which  at  the 
time  was  viewed  with  almost  sensational  interest 
throughout  the  West.  It  was  known  as  the  Rock  Island 
Bridge  Company  case,  growing  out  of  the  construction 
of  a  bridge  over  the  Mississippi  River.  It  was  the  day 
of  intense  rivalry  between  steamboat  and  railroad,  and 
in  the  narrow  view  of  pioneer  progress,  was  regarded  as 
involving  the  commercial  supremacy  of  St.  Louis  or 
Chicago.  In  this  litigation  Lincoln  of  Ohio  and  Lincoln 
of  Illinois  were  strenuous  antagonists,  with  the  latter  as 
victor. 

Lincoln  was  sensitive  over  his  professional  honor,  as 
his  experience  with  an  Ohio  client  demonstrates.  In 
1859  the  Columbus  Machine  Manufacturing  Company, 


4  Timothy  D.  Lincoln  was  born  in  Brimfield,  Massachusetts,  May 
11,  1815;  educated  at  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Connecticut; 
settled  in  Cincinnati,  1841 ;  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  State  Supreme 
Court,  1842;  had  an  extensive  practice  in  admiralty,  insurance  and  patent 
law;  ranked  high  at  the  Oho  bar;  died,  April  1,  1890. 
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owned  by  a  Mr.  Ambos  of  Columbus,  had  forwarded 
to  Lincoln  through  Samuel  Galloway,5  attorney,  certain 
claims  for  collection  against  parties,  purchasers  of  ma- 
chinery, at  Springfield,  Illinois.  The  collection  was 
slow,  and  complaint  was  made  against  Lincoln  for  his 
apparent  negligence.  Thereupon  came  the  following 
letter  to  the  Columbus  attorney: 

Springfield,  III.,  July  27,  1859. 

Hon.  Samuel  Galloway. 

My  dear  Sirs  :  Your  letter  in  relation  to  the  claim  of  Mr. 
Ambos  for  the  Columbus  Machine  Manufacturing  Company 
against  Barret  and  others  received.  This  has  been  a  somewhat 
disagreeable  matter  to  me.  As  I  remember,  you  first  wrote  me 
on  the  general  subject,  Barret  then  having  had  a  credit  of  four 
or  five  hundred  dollars,  and  there  was  some  question  about  his 
taking  the  machinery.  I  think  you  inquired  as  to  Barret's 
responsibility;  and  that  I  answered  I  considered  him  an  honest 
and  honorable  man,  having  a  great  deal  of  property,  owing  a 
good  many  debts,  and  hard  pressed  for  ready  cash.  I  was  a 
little  surprised  soon  after  to  learn  that  they  had  enlarged  the 
credit  to  near  ten  thousand  dollars,  more  or  less.  They  wrote 
me  to  take  notes  and  a  mortgage,  and  to  hold  on  to  the  notes 
awhile  to  fix  amounts.  I  inferred  the  notes  and  mortgage  were 
both  to  be  held  up  for  a  time,  and  did  so ;  Barret  gave  a  second 
mortgage  on  part  of  the  premises,  which  was  first  recorded,  and 
I  was  blamed  some  for  not  having  recorded  the  other  mortgage 
when  first  executed.  My  chief  annoyance  with  the  case  now  is 
that  the  parties  at  Columbus  seem  to  think  it  is  by  my  neglect 
that  they  do  not  get  their  money.  There  is  an  older  mortgage 
on  the  real  estate  mortgaged,  though  not  on  the  machinery.  I 
got  a  decree  of  foreclosure  in  the  present  month ;  but  I  con- 
sented to  delay  advertising  for  sale  till  September,  on  a  reason- 
able prospect  that  something  will  then  be  paid  on  a  collateral 
Barret  has  put  in  my  hands.  When  we  come  to  sell  on  the  de- 
cree, what  will  we  do  about  the  older  morteasre?     Barret  has 


8  Samuel  Galloway,  born  in  Gettysburg-,  Pennsylvania,  March  20,  1811 ; 
died  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  April  5,  1872;  removed  to  Ohio  in  1819; 
graduated  at  Miami,  1833;  taught  until  1842;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1842; 
practiced  law  at  Chillicothe  until  1844;  elected  Secretary  of  State,  1844; 
served  eight  years;  elected  to  Congress,  1854;  defeated  by  S.  S.  Cox 
in  1856  and  1858 ;  was  active  in  organizing  the  Republican  party. 
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offered  one  or  two  other  good  notes  —  that  is,  notes  on  good 
men  —  if  we  would  take  them,  pro  tanto,  as  payment,  but  I 
notified  Mr.  Ambos,  and  he  declined.  My  impression  is  that 
the  whole  of  the  money  cannot  be  got  very  soon,  anyway,  but 
that  it  all  will  be  ultimately  collected,  and  that  it  could  be  got 
faster  by  turning  in  every  little  parcel  we  can,  than  by  trying 
to  force  it  through  by  the  law  in  a  lump.  There  are  no  special 
personal  relations  between  Barret  and  myself.  We  are  personal 
friends  in  a  general  way  —  no  business  transactions  between  us 
—  not  akin,  and  opposed  on  politics. 

Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

Whatever  the  fault  of  Lincoln  may  have  been, 
whether  negligence  or  lack  of  confidence,  he  brought 
suit  to  enforce  his  liens,  and  the  litigation  was  pending 
when  he  was  elected  President. 

Lincoln's  second  visit  to  Cincinnati  was  in  Septem- 
ber, 1855,  and  out  of  it  grew  a  professional  disappoint- 
ment which  he  felt  very  keenly,  and  which  he  did  not 
attempt  to  conceal.  In  addition  to  being  an  important 
event  in  his  life  as  a  lawyer,  it  was  an  interesting  fact 
in  connection  with  his  subsequent  history.  It  resulted 
from  his  engagement  as  one  of  the  leading  counsel  in  the 
patent  case  of  McCormick  vs.  Manny.  John  H.  Manny 
was  sued  by  Cyrus  H.  McCormick  in  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Northern  District  of  Illi- 
nois. The  plaintiff  sought  an  injunction  to  prevent 
Manny  from  infringing  on  certain  patents,  and  to  re- 
cover four  hundred  thousand  dollars  as  damages.  Lin- 
coln represented  Manny ;  afterwards  Edwin  M.  Stanton6 
was  employed  as  co-counsel  together  with  a  Mr.  Hard- 
ing of  Philadelphia  as  a  patent  expert.     Reverdy  John- 

6  Edwin  M.  Stanton  born  in  Steubenville,  Ohio,  December  19,  1814; 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  December  24,  1869;  admitted  to  the  bar, 
1833;  reporter  of  Ohio  Supreme  Court,  1842-1845;  Attorney  General 
under  President  Buchanan;  appointed  Secretary  of  War  by  President 
Lincoln,  January  15,  1862.  served  throughout  the  administration,  and 
part  of  Johnson's  administration ;  appointed  by  President  Grant  as  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  four  days  before  his  death. 
Vol.  XXXII  — 2. 
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son  of  Baltimore  represented  the  plaintiff ;  and  he  ranked 
among  the  greatest  of  American  lawyers ;  he  had  served 
in  the  United  States  Senate  and  as  Attorney  General  in 
President  Taylor's  cabinet.  Lincoln  looked  forward 
with  pardonable  pride  to  this  forensic'  debate,  and  pre- 
pared his  brief  with  studious  care.  It  was  a  profes- 
sional opportunity  which  would  add  to  his  already  high 
standing  at  the  Illinois  bar.  He  knew  that  Mr.  Harding 
was  to  make  the  technical  argument,  but  he  was  not 
aware  of  Mr.  Stanton's  employment  until  he  reached 
Cincinnati;  it  was  done  by  his  client  without  his  knowl- 
edge. This  was  a  keen  disappointment,  but  Lincoln 
silently  acquiesced.  At  a  meeting  of  the  three  counsel 
Messrs.  Harding  and  Stanton  determined  that  but  two 
should  argue  their  side.  By  all  rules  of  professional 
courtesy  Lincoln,  as  the  original  counsel,  should  of 
course  speak.  Mr.  Stanton  therefore  suggested  to  Lin- 
coln that  he  should  argue  the  law  of  the  case,  where- 
upon he  answered,  "No,  do  you  speak."  To  which  Mr. 
Stanton  snapped,  "I  will,"  and  immediately  left  for 
preparation.  Thus  Lincoln  by  his  personal  and  pro- 
fessional courtesy  brought  upon  himself  one  of  the 
greatest  disappointments  of  his  life.  He  expected,  of 
course,  either  a  declination  on  Stanton's  part,  or  a  re- 
arrangement of  the  program.  Neither  occurred,  and  he 
was  humiliated  and  chagrined,  and  the  expected  glory 
vanished. 

This  is  without  doubt  the  true  story  of  Lincoln's 
rebuff  in  this  celebrated  case,  as  told  by  William  M. 
Dickson7   of   Cincinnati,   nearly   forty  years  after,   in 

7  William  L.  Dickson  was  born  in  Scott  County,  Indiana,  September 
19,  1827 ;  he  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Cincinnati  bar  for  thirty- 
years  ;  was  an  uncompromising  abolitionist ;  organized  the  first  colored 
regiment  during  the  Civil  War ;  was  the  confidant  of  Lincoln,  Stanton 
and  Chase;  died,  October  15,  1889. 
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Harper's  Monthly  for  June,  1884.  He  was  in  a  position 
to  learn  the  facts.  Mrs.  Dickson  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  were 
cousins,  and  Lincoln  was  a  guest  at  the  Dickson  home 
during  his  stay  in  Cincinnati. 

Several  of  his  biographers  have  added  other  features, 
very  sensational  if  true,  to  this  episode  of  his  life.  The 
most  striking  of  these  is  that  Stanton  expressed  con- 
tempt of  Lincoln's  appearance  and  professional  ability. 
There  is  no  satisfying  evidence  of  this  statement.  Stan- 
ton himself  was  a  lawyer  of  high  standing,  and  he  knew 
that  Lincoln  ranked  likewise  at  the  Illinois  bar,  that  he 
was  the  original  counsel  in  the  case,  and  had  appeared 
before  Judge  McLean  at  Chicago.  His  employment  in 
this  important  case  alone  was  evidence  of  his  profes- 
sional standing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Lincoln  had  at- 
tained high  position  at  the  bar  of  his  state.  Up  to 
this  time  he  had  argued  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  cases  in  its  Supreme  Court;  he  was  engaged  in 
most  of  the  important  and  lucrative  litigation  in  the 
Federal  Courts  at  Chicago,  and  in  the  state  courts  of  his 
Circuit.  Some  of  the  cases,  such  as  the  Rock  Island 
Bridge  case,  involved  Federal  Constitutional  questions 
of  National  importance.  Stanton's  conduct  on  this  oc- 
casion was  in  full  keeping  with  his  disposition.  He  was 
cold-blooded,  selfish  and  domineering,  but  he  was  a 
gentleman,  and  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  insult,  with 
the  methods  of  a  boor,  a  brother  lawyer,  much  less 
Lincoln.  He  simply  displayed  those  traits  of  character 
that  the  country  witnessed  daily  while  he  was  Secretary 
of  War,  and  which  at  that  time  were  invaluable  to  the 
Union  cause. 

With  Lincoln's  disappearance  from  the  case  he  left 
his  brief  with  Mr.  Harding.     It  is  interesting  to  know 
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that  he  kept  his  retainer  ($500),  received  two  thousand 
dollars  as  an  additional  fee,  and  that  his  client  won  his 
case,  the  court  dismissing  the  action  at  the  costs  of  the 
plaintiff. 

He  was  in  the  city  a  week  viewing  the  various  places 
of  interest.  He  was  unknown,  and  sought  the  acquaint- 
ance of  nobody,  but  met  about  twenty  persons.  For  the 
time  he  was  moody  and  depressed.  He  was  attracted 
in  his  solitary  rambles  to  the  gardens  and  conservatory 
of  Nicholas  Longworth.8  Here  is  an  interesting  picture 
by  Judge  Dickson : 

The  meeting  of  these  remarkable  men  is  worthy  of  a  passing 
note.  Nor  can  it  be  given  without  allusion  to  their  dress  and 
bearing.  Mr.  Lincoln  entered  the  open  yard,  with  towering  form 
and  ungainly  gait,  dressed  in  plain  clothing  cut  too  small.  His 
hands  and  feet  seemed  to  be  growing  out  of  their  environment, 
conspicuously  seen  from  their  uncommon  size.  Mr.  Longworth 
happened  at  the  time  to  be  near  the  entrance,  engaged  in  weeding 
the  shrubbery  by  the  walk.  His  alert  eye  quickly  observed  the 
coming  of  a  person  of  unusual  appearance.  He  rose  and  con- 
fronted him. 

"Will  a  stranger  be  permitted  to  walk  through  your  grounds 
and  conservatories?"  inquired  Mr.  Lincoln. 

"Y-e-s,"  haltingly,  half  unconsciously,  was  the  reply,  so 
fixed  was  the  gaze  of  Mr.  Longworth. 

As  they  stood  thus  face  to  face,  the  contrast  was  striking, 
so  short  in  stature  was  the  one  that  he  seemed  scarcely  to  reach 
the  elbow  of  the  other.  If  the  dress  of  Mr.  Lincoln  seemed  too 
small  for  him,  the  other  seemed  lost  in  the  baggy  bulkiness  of 
his  costume ;  the  overflowing  sleeves  concealed  his  hands,  and  the 
extremities  of  the  pantaloons  were  piled  in  heavy  folds  upon  the 
open  ears  of  the  untied  shoes.  His  survey  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
searching;  beginning  with  the  feet,  he  slowly  raised  his  head, 
closely  observing,  until  his  upturned  face  met  the  eye  of  Mr. 
Lincoln.    Thus  for  a  momenfcgazed  at  each  other  in  mutual  and 

8  Nicholas  Longworth  was  born  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  January  16, 
1782;  in  1803  settled  in  Cincinnati  and  admitted  to  the  bar;  after  twenty- 
five  years  experience  at  the  bar,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  grape,  upon  which  he  became  the  greatest  authority  in  America; 
he  is  known  as  the  father  of  American  grape  culture;  died  in  Cincinnati, 
1863. 
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mute  astonishment  the  millionaire  pioneer  and  the  now  forever 
famous  President.  Mr.  Lincoln  passed  on,  nor  did  Mr.  Long- 
worth  ever  become  aware  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Afterwards  came  trips  to  the  suburbs  —  Walnut 
Hills,  Mount  Auburn,  Clifton,  and  then  to  Spring 
Grove  Cemetery.  He  spent  a  morning  in  Room  No.  1, 
of  the  Superior  Court  presided  oyer  by  Judge  Bellamy 
Storer  —  very  odd  and  very  able.  Between  motions 
and  demurrers,  he  joked,  told  stories  and  lambasted  the 
lawyers,  while  the  court  room  was  in  a  roar.  Lincoln 
enjoyed  it  hugely,  remarking  to  Judge  Dickson,  "I  wish 
we  had  that  judge  in  Illinois.  I  think  he  would  share 
with  me  the  fatherhood  of  the  legal  jokes  of  the  Illinois 
bar.  As  it  is  now,  they  put  them  all  on  me,  while  I  am 
not  the  author  of  one-half  of  them." 

When  this  visit  was  ended,  he  took  the  hand  of  his 
hostess  cordially  and  said:  "You  have  made  my  stay 
here  most  agreeable,  and  I  am  a  thousand  times  obliged 
to  you;  but  in  reply  to  your  request  for  me  to  come 
again,  I  must  say  to  you,  I  never  expect  to  be  in  Cin- 
cinnati again.  I  have  nothing  against  the  city,  but 
things  have  so  happened  here  as  to  make  it  undesirable 
for  me  ever  to  return  here." 

"Man  proposes  and  God  disposes."  Little  did  he 
realize  that  he  was  an  unforged  bolt  in  the  arsenal  of 
Fate,  and  that  within  a  few  years  this  same  city,  from 
which  he  departed  so  dejectedly,  would  hail  him  with 
great  acclaim  and  demonstration  on  his  way  to  immortal 
fame. 


CHAPTER  III 

LINCOLN  IN  THE  OHIO  CAMPAIGN  OF  1859  —  HIS  SPEECH 
AT  COLUMBUS AT  DAYTON  AND  HAMILTON 

Lincoln's  first  potential  relationship  with  Ohio  began 
with  the  campaign  in  the  fall  of  1859,  when  he  formed 
political  associations  that  had  great  influence  in  de- 
termining his  future.  We  shall  be  better  able  to  assess 
the  value  of  these,  as  well  as  the  important  part  he 
played  in  the  canvass  of  that  year,  by  reviewing  the 
political  situation. 

The  personnel  of  the  candidates  for  Governor  was 
beyond  reproach.  Hon.  William  Dennison9  was  the 
nominee  of  the  Republican  party,  and  Judge  Rufus  P. 
Ranney10  of  the  Democratic.  Both  were  men  of  dis- 
tinction and  great  ability,  but  of  different  types.  Mr. 
Dennison,  although  a  lawyer  by  profession,  had  ac- 
quired his  reputation  by  reason  of  his  business  standing 
and  financial  ability.  He  had,  it  is  true,  served  a  term 
in  the  State  Senate,  but  on  the  whole  he  was  a  new- 
comer in  state  politics.  His  opponent,  Judge  Ranney, 
was  the  Nestor  of  the  Ohio  bar  when  it  numbered  among 
its  ranks  such  distinguished  lawyers  as  Allen  G.  Thur- 


9  William  Dennison,  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  November  23,  1815; 
graduated  from  Miami  University  1835 ;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1840,  and 
removed  to  Columbus ;  elected  to  State  Senate  1845 ;  Governor,  1860-1862 ; 
Postmaster  General  in  President  Lincoln's  cabinet,  1864-66;  died  in 
Columbus.  Ohio,  June  15,  1882. 

10  Rufus  P.  Ranney,  born  in  Blandford,  Mass.,  October  13,  1813; 
family  removed  to  Portage  county,  Ohio,  1827;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1838; 
was  member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  of  1850;  elected 
under  the  Constitution  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  served  until  1857; 
in  1859  was  defeated  as  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor;  elected 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1862;  resigned  in  1864;  died,  December  6, 
181)1. 

(22) 
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man,11  Thomas  Ewing12  and  Henry  Stanberry.13  His 
career  as  a  great  judge  on  the  Supreme  Bench,  and  his 
ability  as  a  profound  and  learned  lawyer  justified  his 
reputation.  In  the  campaign  the  candidates  met  fre- 
quently in  joint  debates.  Mr.  Dennison  developed  un- 
expected powers  as  a  political  orator.  Judge  Ranney, 
whose  judicial  opinions  were  quoted  as  authority  in 
every  state  in  the  Union,  and  whose  powerful  arguments 
and  legal  knowledge  before  the  courts  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  his  profession,  was  unimpressive  in  the 
forum  of  the  people.  In  fact  the  contest  was  not  as  to 
who  should  be  Governor  of  Ohio,  but  the  controlling 
question  was  whether  this  nation  should  be  "half  slave 
and  half  free."  Men  and  their  attainments  were  not 
considered  in  the  overwhelming  issue  of  the  national- 
ization of  slavery. 

This  was  the  question  involved  in  the  Lincoln-Doug- 
las debates  of  the  year  before.  It  grew  out  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  in  1854,  which  re- 


11  Allen  G.  Thurman,  born  at  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  November  13, 
1813 ;  came  with  his  parents  to  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  1819 ;  admitted  to  the 
bar,  1835 ;  member  of  Congress,  1845-47 ;  served  as  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  1851-56;  declined  re-election  to  the  bench  and  resumed  the  practice 
of  law ;  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Governor,  1867 ;  United  States  Sena- 
tor, 1869-81 ;  Democratic  candidate  for  Vice  President,  1888 ;  died  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  December  12,  1895. 

"Thomas  Ewing,  born  at  West  Liberty,  Virginia,  December  28, 
1789;  died  at  Lancaster,  Ohio,  October  26,  1871;  removed  with  his 
family  in  1792  to  what  is  now  Athens  county,  Ohio ;  entered  Ohio  Uni- 
versity at  Athens  where  in  1815  he  received  the  first  degree  of  B.  A. 
that  was  ever  granted  in  the  Northwest ;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1816 ; 
served  as  United  States  Senator  1831-37,  and  1850-61;  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  President  Harrison,  1841 ;  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under 
President  Taylor,  1849 ;  in  the  Supreme  Court  he  ranked  among  the  leading 
lawyers  of  the  Nation. 

13  Henry  Stanberry,  born  in  New  York  City  February  2,  1803 ; 
removed  with  his  parents  to  Zanesville,  Ohio;  admitted  to  the  bar.  1824; 
Attorney  General  of  Ohio,  1846;  member  of  Constitutional  Convention, 
1850;  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  under  President  Johnson, 
1866-67;  resigned  that  office  to  serve  as  counsel  for  the  President  in  the 
impeachment  trial ;  was  afterward  nominated  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  but  not  confirmed;  died  in  New  York  City,  June  26,  1881. 
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pealed  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820,  thus  opening 
to  the  extension  of  slavery  the  vast  public  domain  in- 
cluded in  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  and  reaching  from 
the  Rio  Grande  River  to  the  Canadian  line.  By  this 
legislation  was  broken  the  pact  by  which  it  was  agreed 
between  the  North  and  South  to  forever  prohibit  slavery 
north  of  36°  30';  and  for  thirty-four  years  this  line 
between  slavery  and  freedom  was  faithfully  accepted, 
and  it  was  supposed  generally  to  have  settled  that  sen- 
sitive question. 

The  man  who  was  responsible  for  this  radical  and 
unexpected  move  was  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas14  of 
Illinois,  a  Democratic  statesman  of  great  courage  and 
force,  and  unequalled  among  his  fellow  senators  as  a 
parliamentarian  and  debater.  He  embodied  in  his  law 
what  he  called  the  principle  of  "popular  sovereignty", 
by  which  he  conferred  upon  the  people  of  a  territory 
the  right  to  have  slavery  or  not,  as  they  voted.  It  was 
a  specious  and  plausible  plan,  but  by  it  the  whole  West 
became  the  legitimate  quarry  of  the  slave-power;  be- 
fore, they  could  occupy  less  than  one-third.  Douglas 
was  proud  of  his  work  and  did  not  hesitate  to  take  full 
credit  to  himself:  "I  passed  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act 
myself.  I  had  the  authority  and  power  of  a  dictator, 
throughout  the  whole  controversy,  in  both  houses/' 

Douglas  really  believed  that  he  was  solving  the  ques- 
tion in  a  democratic  way,  and  that  his  law  would  be 
popular  and  would  make  him  president.  In  the  end  it 
pleased  neither  the  North  nor  the  South,  and  resulted 


14  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  born  in  Brandon,  Vermont,  April  23,  1813 ; 
died  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  June  3,  18G1 ;  settled  in  Illinois,  1833;  admitted 
to  the  bar,  1834;  became  prominent  in  the  Democratic  party  of  his  state 
and  remained  so  until  his  death ;  served  as  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Illinois,  member  of  Congress,  and  United  States  Senator,  and  in 
18(30  was  candidate  of  his  party  for  President,  being  defeated  by  Lincoln. 
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in  his  own  political  ruin,  in  the  disruption  of  his  party 
and  in  the  doom  of  slavery.  In  the  North  it  was  received 
as  a  "fire-bell  in  the  night".  Press,  pulpit,  mass  meet- 
ings and  legislatures  protested.  The  author  was  de- 
nounced as  a  Judas  Iscariot;  a  society  of  Ohio  women 
sent  him  thirty  pieces  of  silver;  attention  was  called  to 
his  middle  name,  recalling  the  traitor  of  the  Revolution ; 
he  was  hooted  off  the  stage  when  he  attempted  to  speak 
in  his  home  city  of  Chicago;  to  use  his  own  words,  he 
"could  travel  from  Boston  to  Chicago  by  the  light  of 
his  own  effigies".15 

The  immediate  effect  of  Douglas*  work  was  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Republican  party.  It  was  a  motley 
crowd  composed  of  nearly  the  entire  Whig  party  of  the 
North,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Democrats,  most  of  the 
American  party,  all  of  the  Freesoilers,  and  the  practical 
Abolitionists,  but  unanimous,  earnest  and  uncompro- 
mising in  its  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery.  This 
proposition  was  the  cohesive  principle  that  held  it  to- 
gether, and  its  leaders  showed  wisdom  by  confining  its 
object  and  declarations  to  this.  There  were  some  in  the 
new  party  that  sought  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and 
the  repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  but  their  ideas 
were  rejected.  When  the  first  National  Convention  of 
the  Republican  party  was  held,  it  declared  against  slav- 
ery extension;  it  confined  its  declaration  on  slavery  to 
denying  "the  authority  of  Congress,  of  a  territorial 
legislature,  of  any  individuals  or  association  of  indi- 
viduals, to  give  legal  existence  to  slavery  in  any  territory 
of  the  United  States,  while  the  present  Constitution 
shall  be  maintained",  and  it  declared  it  to  be  the  "im- 


James  Ford  Rhodes :    History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  I,  p.  496. 
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perative  duty  of  Congress"  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the 
territories. 

Representing  these  principles  the  Republicans  of 
Ohio  met  in  state  convention  June  2  at  Columbus.  It 
was  a  notable  gathering,  and  assembled  at  a  time  of 
great  public  agitation,  which  grew  out  of  what  was 
known  as  the  "Oberlin-Wellington  Rescue  Case".  There 
was  an  arrest  of  a  fugitive  slave  who  had  lived  near 
Oberlin  for  two  years;  this  was  resisted  by  a  body  of 
Oberlin  students  led  by  one  of  the  professors.  Two 
of  the  rescuers  were  arrested,  tried,  convicted  and  im- 
prisoned in  the  Cleveland  jail  under  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Act.  These  proceedings  aroused  great  interest  through- 
out the  country,  and  inflamed  to  the  highest  pitch  the 
indignation  of  the  people  in  Northern  Ohio.  An  appeal 
for  relief  was  made  to  the  state  courts,  and  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  was  granted  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  commanding  the  sheriff  of  Cuyahoga 
County  to  bring  his  prisoners  before  the  court  for  in- 
quiry as  to  his  right  to  detain  them.  The  Supreme 
Court  heard  the  case,  and  passed  upon  the  issue  with 
great  deliberation.10  It  was  of  political  and  historical 
importance.  The  question  raised  was,  whether  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Act  was  constitutional,  and  could  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio  nullify  the  judgment  of  the  United  States 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Ohio? 

The  story  of  the  decision  and  its  results  was  a 
vital  element  in  the  campaign  of  1859,  and  its  most 
tragic  incident.  It  is  a  glaring  example  of  flagrantly 
contemptible  politics  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  a 
display  of  heroic  fidelity  to  duty,  which  attained  a  lofty 
idealism.    The  situation  has  been  described  as  follows:17 

16  Ex  Parte  Bushnell,  9  Ohio  State  Reports,  pp.  77-325. 
"Randall  and  Ryan:     History  of  Ohio,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  135-138. 
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The  excitement  was  intense,  and  it  was  an  occasion  which 
called  for  the  coolest  judgment,  the  highest  official  independence, 
and  indomitable  judicial  integrity.  A  bare  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  five  members  sustained  the  United  States 
District  Court,  and  the  prisoners  were  therefore  remanded  to 
the  custody  of  the  Federal  authorities.  Judge  Joseph  R.  Swan, 
as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court,  prepared  and  delivered  the  opinion, 
in  which  he  held  that  a  state  court  could  not  interfere  with  the 
orderly  action  of  the  United  States  court  within  its  constitu- 
tional limit.  A  more  courageous  opinion  from  an  honest  judge 
was  never  given.  Judge  Swan  had  been  elected  in  1854  by  the 
anti-slavery  sentiment  of  Ohio.  It  was  the  opposition  to  the 
Democratic  party  that  eventually  developed  into  the  Republican 
party.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  extremely  odious  from  a 
political  standpoint  to  Judge  Swan  and  his  party  associates. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  law  had  been  held  constitutional  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  there  was  a  deep  seated 
hostility  to  it  in  Ohio.  The  opposition  to  it  was  one  of  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  new  Republican  party,  of  which  Judge 
Swan  was  a  distinguished  member.  It  was  in  the  face  of  these 
facts  that  he  adhered  to  his  judicial  integrity  and  conscience 
and  held  the  law  as  authoritative,  whether  he  personally  or 
politically  approved  its  spirit  and  terms  or  not.  For  his  firm- 
ness and  independence  in  adhering  to  the  principle  which  should 
always  control  the  fearless  judge,  he  accepted  a  retirement  from 
public  life  and  even  alienated  the  best  of  his  political  friends. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  the  majority  of  which  was 
represented  by  Judge  Swan,  he  takes  occasion  in  his  final  words 
to  indicate  that  his  personal  feelings  and  his  judicial  findings 
are  not  in  accord.    His  closing  words  are : 

As  a  citizen  I  would  not  deliberately  violate  the  Constitution  or 
the  law  by  interference  with  fugitives  from  service;  but  if  a  weary, 
frightened  slave  should  appeal  to  me  to  protect  him  from  his  pursuers,  it 
is  possible  that  I  might  momentarily  forget  my  allegiance  to  the  law  and 
Constitution,  and  give  him  a  covert  from  those  who  were  upon  his  track. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  many  slave  holders  who  would  thus  follow  the 
impulses  of  human  sympathy:  and  if  I  did  it,  and  were  prosecuted, 
condemned  and  imprisoned,  and  brought  by  my  counsel  before  this  trib- 
unal on  a  habeas  corpus,  and  were  there  permitted  to  pronounce  judgment 
in  my  own  case,  I  trust  I  should  have  the  moral  courage  to  say,  before 
God  and  the  country,  as  I  am  now  compelled  to  say,  under  the  solemn 
duties  of  a  judge,  bound  by  my  official  oath  to  sustain  the  supremacy  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  law,  the  prisoner  must  be  remanded. 

On  June  2,  1859,  the  Republican  State  Convention  assembled 
at  Columbus ;  on  the  Monday  morning  previous  Chief  Justice 
Swan  had  rendered  his  famous  opinion.     Judge  Swan  was  one 
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of  the  founders  of  the  Republican  party;  he  was  a  Democratic 
anti-slavery  man,  and  joined  with  all  others  of  that  manner  of 
thinking  in  order  to  form  a  party  consecrated  to  freedom.  He 
had  been  nominated  and  elected  as  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1854  by  a  majority  exceeding  seventy-seven  thousand.  His 
fine  career  as  a  jurist,  his  high  character,  his  decided  views 
against  the  extension  of  slavery,  all  called  for  a  nomination 
to  the  high  office  which  he  held,  but  his  opinion  had  aroused  the 
indignation  of  the  radical  element  of  the  Republican  party,  and 
under  the  leadership  of  Wade,  Chase  and  Giddings  a  renomina- 
tion  was  refused  him. 

It  is  difficult  in  moments  of  deliberation  to  conceive  how 
men  well  versed  in  the  law  and  having  high  ideals  of  citizenship 
could  take  this  attitude.  Judge  Swan's  position  was  such  as  any 
just  and  honorable  judge,  who  had  due  regard  for  his  oath  of 
office  and  who  honored  his  conscience,  would  take,  but  the  in- 
tolerance of  the  abolitionists  was  exercised  against  him.  Judge 
Rufus  P.  Spaulding,  one  of  the  attorneys  in  the  famous  case 
growing  out  of  the  Oberlin-Wellington  Rescue,  wrote  concerning 
the  defeat  of  Judge  Swan  for  renomination:  "He  was  dropped 
for  the  reason  that  he,  as  a  judicial  officer,  recognized  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  enactment  of  1850  to  be  of  binding  force  in  Ohio,  and 
the  two  judges  who  were  with  him  in  opinion  will  be  dropped  in 
the  same  way  as  soon  as  they  are  reached  in  the  order  of  time. 
We  do  not  recognize  them  as  Republicans  here  in  northern  Ohio 
who  will  for  a  moment  sustain  this  miserable  enactment." 

In  other  words,  the  proposition  was,  that  a  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  should  ignore  a  law  that  was  duly  passed  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  declared  constitutional  by 
the  highest  tribunal  of  the  land;  and  this  should  be  done  be- 
cause the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  Ohio  was 
opposed  to  the  law  in  principle  and  for  that  reason  would  de- 
cline to  obey  it. 

The  influence  of  the  radical  or  abolition  element 
of  the  party  was  further  evidenced  by  the  adoption  of 
a  resolution  in  the  platform  declaring  for  the  "repeal 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  of  1850  as  subversive  of  both 
the  rights  of  the  states  and  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
and  as  contrary  to  the  plainest  duties  of  humanity  and 
justice,  and  as  abhorrent  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  civ- 
ilized world/'     To  the  conservative  Republicans  these 
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actions  were  looked  upon  with  concern  and  regret.  They 
had  abandoned  their  life-long  political  affiliations  to  join 
this  new  party  for  the  single  purpose  of  checking  slav- 
ery, and  they  disapproved  injecting  the  by-products  of 
abolitionism  into  this  new  association.  They  knew  that 
it  would  hurt  nationally.  The  mass  of  Republicans, 
while  they  were  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  felt  that  it  was  one  of  the  evil  results  of 
slavery.  Such  a  law  was  required  by  the  Constitution 
as  one  of  the  compromise  measures  of  the  Fathers.  A 
similar  law  had  been  on  the  statute-books  of  the  gov- 
ernment almost  since  its  foundation.  Washington 
signed  the  first  fugitive  slave  law  in  1793,  and  it  was, 
as  all  such  laws  must  be,  one-sided  and  unjust.  But 
the  Constitution  recognized  slavery  and  made  it  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  protect  it. 

Lincoln  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the 
law,  but  he  favored  obedience  because  it  was  the  law. 
When  he  learned  of  the  actions  of  the  Ohio  convention 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  dissent.  In  a  letter 
to  Hon.  Samuel  Galloway  (on  another  subject  which 
we  will  read  hereafter)  he  said:  "Two  things  done  by 
the  Ohio  Republican  convention  —  the  repudiation  of 
Judge  Swan,  and  the  'plank'  for  a  repeal  of  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law  —  I  very  much  regretted.  These  two 
things  are  of  a  piece;  and  they  are  viewed  by  many 
good  men,  sincerely  opposed  to  slavery,  as  a  struggle 
against,  and  in  disregard  of,  the  Constitution  itself. 
And  it  is  the  very  thing  that  will  greatly  endanger  our 
cause,  if  it  be  not  kept  out  of  our  national  convention." 

More  deliberately  did  he  write  on  the  subject  to 
Governor  Chase.     In  a  letter  remarkable  for  its  clarity 
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of  expression  and  soundness  of  opinion,  he  gave  his 
construction  of  the  Constitution : 

Springfield,  III.,  June  20,  1859. 
Hon.  S.  P.  Chase,18 

My  dear  Sir:  Vours  ot  the  13th  inst.  is  received.  You 
say  you  would  be  glad  to  have  my  views.  Although  I  think 
Congress  has  constitutional  authority  to  enact  a  Fugitive  Slave 
law,  I  have  never  elaborated  an  opinion  upon  the  subject.  My 
view  has  been,  and  is,  simply  this :  The  U.  S.  Constitution  says 
the  fugitive  slave  "shall  be  delivered  up,"  but  it  does  not  ex- 
pressly say  who  shall  deliver  him  up.  Whatever  the  Constitu- 
tion says  "shall  be  done"  and  has  omitted  saying  who  shall  do  it, 
the  government  established  by  that  Constitution,  ex  vi  termini,  is 
vested  with  the  power  of  doing ;  and  Congress  is,  by  the  Constitu- 
tion expressly  empowered  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  nec- 
essary and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  all  powers  vested 
by  the  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
This  would  be  my  view,  on  a  simple  reading  of  the  Constitution ; 
and  it  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  historical  fact  that  the 
Constitution  was  adopted,  in  great  part  in  order  to  get  a  gov- 
ernment which  could  execute  its  own  behests,  in  contradiction 
to  that  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  which  depended  in 
many  respects,  upon  the  States,  for  its  execution ;  and  the  other 
fact  that  one  of  the  earliest  Congresses  under  the  Constitution, 
did  enact  a  Fugitive  Slave  law. 

But  I  did  not  write  you  on  this  subject,  with  any  view  of 
discussing  the  Constitutional  question.  My  only  object  was  to 
impress  you  with  what  I  believe  is  true,  that  the  introduction 
of  a  proposition  for  repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law,  into  the 
next  Republican  National  Convention,  will  explode  the  Conven- 
tion and  the  party.  Having  turned  your  attention  to  the  point,  I 
wish  to  do  no  more. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

This  was  the  calm  judgment  of  a  man  who  hated 
the  principles  of  this  law,  and  who,  in  his  debates  with 

18  Salmon  P.  Chase,  born  in  Cornish,  New  Hampshire,  January  13 
1808;  admitted  to  the  bar  and  established  himself  in  Cincinnati  in  1830 
elected  United  States  Senator  in  1849,  and  Governor  in  1855  and  1857 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Lincoln  from  1861  to  June  30,  1864; 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  from  December 
6,  1801.  until  his  death  in  New  York  City,  May  7,  1873. 
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Douglas  declared  it  bore  all  the  marks  of  a  design  to 
maintain  and  perpetuate  slavery,  yet  who  favored  its 
enforcement,  and  so  declared  even  after  he  was  elected 
President. 

The  campaign  opened  immediately  after  the  con- 
vention, and  waxed  in  tensity  as  the  summer  passed; 
in  every  section  of  the  state  great  interest  was  aroused 
by  the  joint  debates  of  the  candidates  for  governor. 
The  leaders  of  their  respective  parties  were  appealing 
day  and  night  to  the  people.  For  the  Republicans  there 
were  Governor  Chase,  Senator  Wade,  John  Sherman,19 
"Tom"  Corwin,  Joshua  R.  Giddings  and  a  hundred 
lesser  lights,  while  the  Democrats  in  equal  force  were 
led  by  Senator  Pugh,20  Judge  Thurman,  S.  S.  Cox,21 
George  H.  Pendleton22  and  William  Allen.23     At  first 

19  John  Sherman  was  born  at  Lancaster,  Ohio,  May  10,  1823 ;  admitted 
to  the  bar,  1844 ;  elected  to  Congress,  1854 ;  served  until  he  entered  the 
Senate  March  4,  1861 ;  re-elected  in  1867  and  1873 ;  resigned  to  become 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  President  Hayes  in  1877;  returned  to 
the  Senate,  1881 ;  served  until  March,  1897,  when  he  resigned  to  become 
Secretary  of  State  under  President  McKinley ;  resigned  that  position  in 
1898;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  October  22,  1900. 

20  George  E.  Pugh  was  born  in  Cincinnati  November  28,  1822 ;  served 
in  the  Mexican  War ;  served  in  the  Ohio  Legislature,  1848-49 ;  was  Attor- 
ney General  of  Ohio,  1852-54;  United  States  Senator  from  December, 
1855,  to  March,  1861 ;  defended  Clement  L.  Vallandigham  in  habeas 
corpus  proceedings  in  1863 ;  died  in  Cincinnati  July  19,  1876. 

21  Samuel  S.  Cox  was  born  in  Zanesville,  Ohio,  September  30,  1824 ; 
member  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  1857-65,  and  from  New  York,  1869-1885, 
and  1886-89 ;  served  for  a  short  time  as  Minister  to  Turkey ;  Author : 
Eight  Years  in  Congress;  Why  We  Laugh;  Diversion  of  a  Diplomat  in 
Turkey;  A  Buckeye  Abroad;  Arctic  Sunbeams ;  Orient  Sunbeams ;  Search 
for  Winter  Sunbeams ;  etc.;  died  in  New  York  September  10,  1889. 

23  George  H.  Pendleton  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  July  25,  1825  ; 
served  in  State  Senate,  1854-55 ;  member  of  Congress,  1856-65 ;  opposed 
the  Lincoln  Administration  during  the  war;  candidate  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  1864;  elected  United  States  Senator 
1878;  in  1882  introduced  the  Civil  Service  bill  which  was  passed  in  1883; 
appointed  Minister  to  Germany,  1885 ;  died  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  November 
24,  1889. 

^William  Allen  was  born  in  Edenton,  North  Carolina,  December 
1803 ;  walked  in  winter  from  Lynchburg,  Virginia  to  Chillicothe,  Ohio, 
where  his  half-sister,  mother  of  Allen  G.  Thurman  was  living;  in  1832 
elected  member  of  Congress,  and  served  1833-35 ;  served  in  United  States 
Senate,  1837-49;  Governor  of  Ohio,  1874-76;  died,  July  11,  1879. 
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the  sacrificing  of  Judge  Swan  and  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  were  sought  by  the  Democrats  to  be  made  the 
paramount  issues ;  in  the  Western  Reserve  the  challenge 
was  accepted.24  But  it  was  not  long  until  it  became 
apparent  that  the  overwhelming  one  of  slave  extension 
was  the  question  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  This  was 
emphasized  when  Senator  Douglas  entered  the  campaign 
in  September,  which  at  once  gave  it  a  national  character. 
The  newspapers  of  the  time  plainly  indicate  that  the 
campaign  had  reached  the  passionate  and  unreasoning 
stage.  The  excited  people  were  further  inflamed  by 
a  press  that  seemed  to  have  no  other  purpose  than  to 
abuse  the  opposite  party,  ridicule  their  political  oppo- 
nents and  misrepresent  the  occurrences  of  the  canvass. 
For  this  reason  the  contemporary  journals  furnish  little 
real  information  to  one  seeking  the  facts  of  this  period. 
The  actual  condition  as  to  public  meetings,  their  size, 
conduct  and  a  fair  report  of  the  speeches  find  no  place 
in  their  columns.  In  sharp  contrast  is  the  fair  and  news- 
bearing  journalism  of  today;  even  in  party  organs 
opposing  principles  and  men  are  discussed  with  a  spirit 
of  fair  play.  Illustrative  of  this  comparison  is  the  re- 
ception of  Douglas  on  the  occasion  of  his  speech  at 
Columbus  on  September  7.  There  is  a  dearth  of  real 
news  concerning  him ;  both  party  organs  from  the  oppo- 
site view-points  treat  him  with  unfair  ridicule  on  one 
side,  and  lavish  laudation  on  the  other.  The  opposition 
paper  writes  him  down  as  a  "great  knave",  "trickster", 
"gigantic  dwarf",  "compound  of  cunning  and  impu- 
dence", "charlatan",  "famous  hypocrite" ;  his  own  party 
organ  so  extravagantly  records  everything  concerning 
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him  that  few  facts  are  reported.25     Douglas  also  spoke 
in  Cincinnati  on  the  13th  of  September. 

At  the  first  announcement  of  Douglas'  appointments 
to  speak  in  Columbus  and  Cincinnati,  the  Republicans 
instinctively  turned  to  Lincoln.  The  State  Central  Com- 
mittee and  also  that  of  Hamilton  County,  invited  him 
to  Ohio  to  reply  to  Douglas,  and  to  the  chairman  of  the 
latter  he  wrote: 

Springfield,  III.,  Sept.  6,  1859. 
Peter  Zinn,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  2nd  in  relation  to  my  appearing 
at  Cincinnati  in  behalf  of  the  Opposition  is  received.  I  already 
had  a  similar  letter  from  Mr.  W.  T.  Bascom,  Secretary  of  the 
Republican  State  Central  Committee  at  Columbus,  which  I 
answer  today.  You  are  in  correspondence  with  him  and  will 
learn  all  from  him.  I  shall  try  to  speak  at  Columbus  and  Cin- 
cinnati ;  but  cannot  do  more. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

On  Friday,  September  16,  he  spoke  twice  in  Co- 
lumbus, in  the  afternoon  at  two  o'clock  on  the  east 
terrace  of  the  State  House,  and  in  the  evening  before 
the  Young  Men's  Republican  Club  at  the  City  Hall. 
During  the  day  he  also  visited  the  county  fair. 

The  principal  speech  was  that  of  the  afternoon; 
Lincoln  was  introduced  by  George  M.  Parsons,  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  County  Committee,  and  his 
speech  as  written  and  revised  by  him  is  as  follows  :26 

Fellow  Citizens  of  the  State  of  Ohio:  I  cannot  fail  to  re- 
member that  I  appear  for  the  first  time  before  an  audience  in 
this  now  great  State,  —  an  audience  that  is  accustomed  to  hear 
such  speakers  as  Corwin,  and  Chase,  and  Wade,  and  many  other 
renowned  men ;  and,  remembering  this,  I  feel  that  it  will  be  well 

26  The  speech  of  Douglas  at  Columbus  was  telegraphed  in  full  to  the 
New  York  Times;  this  was  regarded  at  the  time  as  a  remarkable  piece 
of  newspaper  enterprise. 

26  Lincoln-Douglas  Debates.      Columbus,  O.,  1860.      Pp.  240-154. 
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The  Old  Neil  House,    Columbus 
where   Lincoln   stopped   in   1859. 


I  he  Neil  House,  represented  in  the  above  cut,  was  erected  in  1837.  It  was 
burned  down  November  6,  1850,  the  day  Lincoln  was  elected  President,  and  soon 
thereafter  rebuilt  as  it  stands  today.  The  present  buildinJ  is  shown  on  page  263 
as  it  appeared  on  the  occasion  of  the  Lincoln  obsequies.  This  famous  hostelrv 
has  entertained  distinguished  men  and  women  in  every  walk  of  life.  Fifteen 
Presidents  have  written  their  names  in  the  Neil  register:  Andrew  Jackson, 
William  Henry  Harrison.  Lincoln,  Johnson,  Grant,  Hayes,  Garfield,  Arthur,  Cleve- 
land, Benjamin  Harrison,  McKinley,  Taft,  Roosevelt,  Wilson,.  Hardin  .  Ohio  con- 
gressmen and  senators  have  registered  at  the  Neil.  It  has  numbered  in  its  list 
of  distinguished  guests  Charles  Dickens  Henrv  Clay,  William  Dean  Howells, 
Jenny  Lind,  '  Louis  Kossuth,  Admiral  Farragut,  Tom  Corwin,  Phil  Sheridan. 
Horace  Greeley,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Adeima  Patti,  W.  J.  Bryan,  James  G.  Blaine, 
Orville    Wright    and    more   than    a    score   of   others    equally    eminent. 
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for  you,  as  for  me,  that  you  should  not  raise  your  expectations 
to  that  standard  to  which  you  would  have  been  justified  in  rais- 
ing them  had  one  of  these  distinguished  men  appeared  before 
you.  You  would  perhaps  be  only  preparing  a  disappointment 
for  yourselves,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  your  disappointment, 
mortification  to  me.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  commence 
with  very  moderate  expectations ;  and  perhaps,  if  you  will  give 
me  your  attention,  I  shall  be  able  to  interest  you  to  a  moderate 
degree. 

Appearing  here  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  have  been 
somewhat  embarrassed  for  a  topic  by  way  of  introduction  to  my 
speech ;  but  I  have  been  relieved  from  that  embarrassment  by  an 
introduction  which  the  Ohio  Statesman  newspaper  gave  me  this 
morning.  In  this  paper  I  have  read  an  article,  in  which,  among 
other  statements,  I  find  the  following: 

In  debating  with  Senator  Douglas  during  the  memorable  contest  of 
last  fall,  Mr.  Lincoln  declared  in  favor  of  negro  suffrage,  and  attempted  to 
defend  that  vile  conception  against  the  Little  Giant. 

I  mention  this  now,  at  the  opening  of  my  remarks,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  three  comments  upon  it.  The  first  I  have 
already  announced,  —  it  furnishes  me  an  introductory  topic ;  the 
second  is  to  show  that  the  gentleman  is  mistaken ;  thirdly,  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  correct  it. 

In  the  first  place,  in  regard  to  this  matter  being  a  mistake. 
I  have  found  that  it  is  not  entirely  safe,  when  one  is  misrepre- 
sented under  his  very  nose,  to  allow  the  misrepresentation  to  go 
uncontradicted.  I  therefore  propose,  here  at  the  outset,  not  only 
to  say  this  is  a  misrepresentation,  but  to  show  conclusively  that 
it  is  so ;  and  you  will  bear  with  me  while  I  read  a  couple  of  ex- 
tracts from  that  very  "memorable"  debate  with  Judge  Douglas 
last  year,  to  which  this  newspaper  refers.  In  the  first  pitched 
battle  which  Senator  Douglas  and  myself  had,  at  the  town  of 
Ottawa,  I  used  the  language  which  I  will  now  read.  Having  been 
previously  reading  an  extract,  I  continued  as  follows  : 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  don't  want  to  read  at  any  greater  length,  but  this 
is  the  true  complexion  of  all  I  have  ever  said  in  regard  to  the  institution 
of  slavery  and  the  black  race.  This  is  the  whole  of  it,  and  anything 
that  argues  me  into  his  idea  of  perfect  social  and  political  equality  with 
the  negro,  is  but  a  specious  and  fantastic  arrangement  of  words,  by 
which  a  man  can  prove  a  horse-chestnut  to  be  a  chestnut  horse.  I  will 
say  here,  while  upon  this  subject,  that  I  have  no  purpose  directly  or 
indirectly  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it 
exists.  I  believe  I  have  no  lawful  right  to  do  so.  and  I  have  no  inclination 
to  do  so.  I  have  no  purpose  to  introduce  political  and  social  equality 
between  the  white  and  black  races.  There  is  a  physical  difference  between 
the  two  which,  in  my  judgment,  will  probably  forbid  their  ever  living 
together  upon  the  footing  of  perfectly  equality;  and  inasmuch  as  it  becomes 
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a  necessity  that  there  must  be  a  difference,  I,  as  well  as  Judge  Douglas, 
am  in  favor  of  the  race  to  which  I  belong  having  the  superior  position. 
I  have  never  said  anything  to  the  contrary,  but  I  hold  that,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  negro  is  not  entitled 
to  all  the  natural  rights  enumerated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  — 
the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  I  hold  that  he  is 
as  much  entitled  to  these  as  the  white  man.  _  I  agree  with  Judge  Douglas, 
he  is  not  my  equal  in  many  respects  — ■  certainly  not  in  color,  perhaps  not 
in  moral  or  intellectual  endowments.  But  in  the  right  to  eat  the  bread, 
without  leave  of  anybody  else,  which  his  own  hand  earns,  he  is  my 
equal,  and  the  equal  of  Judge  Douglas,  and  the  equal  of  every  living  man." 

Upon  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  the  reason  for  making  a 
statement  like  this  recurred,  I  said: 

While  I  was  at  the  hotel  today  an  elderly  gentleman  called  upon 
me  to  know  whether  I  was  really  in  favor  of  producing  perfect  equality 
between  the  negroes  and  white  people.  While  I  had  not  proposed  to 
myself  on  this  occasion  to  say  much  on  that  subject,  yet,  as  the  question 
was  asked  me  I  thought  I  would  occupy  perhaps  five  minutes  in  saying 
something  in  regard  to  it.  I  will  say,  then,  that  I  am  not,  nor  ever  have 
been,  in  favor  of  bringing  about  in  anyway  the  social  and  political 
equality  of  the  white  and  black  races  —  that  I  am  not,  nor  ever  have  been, 
in  favor  of  making  voters  or  jurors  of  negroes,  nor  of  qualifying  them 
to  hold  office,  or  intermarry  with  the  white  people ;  and  I  will  say  in 
addition  to  this  that  there  is  a  physical  difference  between  the  white  and 
black  races  which  I  believe  will  forever  forbid  the  two  races  living  together 
on  terms  of  social  and  political  equality.  And  inasmuch  as  they  cannot 
so  live,  while  they  do  remain  together  there  must  be  the  position  of 
superior  and  inferior,  and  I,  as  much  as  any  other  man,  am  in  favor 
of  having  the  superior  position  assigned  to  the  white  race.  I  say  upon 
this  occasion  I  do  not  perceive  that  because  the  white  man  is  to  have  the 
superior  position,  the  negro  should  be  denied  everything.  I  do  not 
understand  that  because  I  do  not  want  a  negro  woman  for  a  slave,  I 
must  necessarily  want  her  for  my  wife.  My  understanding  is  that  I 
can  just  let  her  alone.  I  am  now  in  my  fiftieth  year,  and  I  certainly 
never  had  a  black  woman  for  either  a  slave  or  a  wife.  So  it  seems  tome 
quite  possible  for  us  to  get  along  without  making  either  slaves  or  wives 
of  negroes.  I  will  add  to  this  that  I  have  never  seen,  to  my  knowledge, 
a  man,  woman  or  child,  who  was  in  favor  of  producing  perfect  equality, 
social  and  political,  between  negroes  and  white  men.  I  recollect  of  but 
one  distinguished  instance  that  I  ever  heard  of  so  frequently  as  to  be 
satisfied  of  its  correctness  —  and  that  is  the  case  of  Judge  Douglas's  old 
friend,  Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson.  I  will  also  add  to  the  remarks  I  have 
made  (for  I  am  not  going  to  enter  at  large  upon  this  subject),  that  I 
have  never  had  the  least  apprehension  that  I  or  my  friends  would  marry 
negroes,  if  there  was  no  law  to  keep  them  from  it ;  but  as  Judge  Douglas 
and  his  friends  seem  to  be  in  great  apprehension  that  they  might,  if 
there  was  no  law  to  keep  them  from  it,  I  give  him  the  most  solemn 
pledge  that  I  will  to  the  very  last  stand  bv  the  law  of  the  State,  which 
forbids   the  marrying  of   white  people  with  negroes. 

There,  my  friends,  you  have  briefly  what  I  have,  upon 
former  occasions,  said  upon  the  subject  to  which  this  newspaper, 
to  the  extent  of  its  ability,  has  drawn  the  public  attention.  In 
it  you  not  only  perceive  as  a  probability,  that  in  that  contest  I 
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did  not  at  any  time  say  I  was  in  favor  of  negro  suffrage;  but 
the  absolute  proof  that  twice  —  once  substantially  and  once  ex- 
pressly —  I  declared  against  it.  Having  shown  you  this,  there 
remains  but  a  word  of  comment  upon  that  newspaper  article. 
It  is  this:  that  I  presume  the  editor  of  that  paper  is  an  honest 
and  truth-loving  man,  and  that  he  will  be  greatly  obliged  to  me 
for  furnishing  him  thus  early  an  opportunity  to  correct  the  mis- 
representation he  has  made,  before  it  has  run  so  long  that 
malicious  people  can  call  him  a  liar. 

The  Giant  himself  has  been  here  recently.  I  have  seen  a 
brief  report  of  his  speech.  If  it  were  otherwise  unpleasant  to 
me  to  introduce  the  subject  of  the  negro  as  a  topic  for  discus- 
sion, I  might  be  somewhat  relieved  by  the  fact  that  he  dealt 
exclusively  in  that  subject  while  he  was  here.  I  shall,  therefore, 
without  much  hesitation  or  diffidence,  enter  upon  this  subject. 

The  American  people,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1854, 
found  the  African  slave-trade  prohibited  by  a  law  of  Congress. 
In  a  majority  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  they  found  African 
slavery,  or  any  other  sort  of  slavery,  prohibited  by  State  consti- 
tutions. They  also  found  a  law  existing,  supposed  to  be  valid, 
by  which  slavery  was  excluded  from  almost  all  the  territory 
the  United  States  then  owned.  This  was  the  condition  of  the 
country,  with  reference  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  on  the  first 
of  January,  1854.  A  few  days  after  that,  a  bill  was  introduced 
into  Congress,  which  ran  through  its  regular  course  in  the  two 
branches  of  the  National  Legislature,  and  finally  passed  into  a 
law  in  the  month  of  May,  by  which  the  act  of  Congress  pro- 
hibiting slavery  from  going  into  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States  was  repealed.  In  connection  with  the  law  itself,  and, 
in  fact,  in  the  terms  of  the  law,  the  then  existing  prohibition 
was  not  only  repealed,  but  there  was  a  declaration  of  a  purpose 
on  the  part  of  Congress  never  thereafter  to  exercise  any  power 
that  they  might  have,  real  or  supposed,  to  prohibit  the  extension 
or  spread  of  slavery.  This  was  a  very  great  change ;  for  the  law 
thus  repealed  was  of  more  than  thirty  years'  standing.  Follow- 
ing rapidly  upon  the  heels  of  this  action  of  Congress,  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  is  made,  by  which  it  is  declared  that  Con- 
gress, if  it  desires  to  prohibit  the  spread  of  slavery  into  the 
Territories,  has  no  constitutional  power  to  do  so.  Not  only  so, 
but  that  decision  lays  down  the  principles,  which,  if  pushed  to 
their  logical  conclusion,  —  I  say  pushed  to  their  logical  conclu- 
sion, —  would  decide  that  the  constitutions  of  free  States,  for- 
bidding slavery,  are  themselves  unconstitutional.  Mark  me,  I 
do  nol  say  the  Judges  said  this,  and  let  no  man  say  I  affirm  the 
Judges  used   these  words:  but   I  only  say  it  is  my  opinion  that 
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what  they  did  say,  if  pressed  to  its  logical  conclusion,  will  in- 
evitably result  thus. 

Looking  at  these  things,  the  Republican  party,  as  I  under- 
stand its  principles  and  policy,  believe  that  there  is  great  danger 
of  the  institution  of  slavery  being  spread  out  and  extended,  until 
it  is  ultimately  made  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States  of  this  Union ; 
so  believing,  to  prevent  that  incidental  and  ultimate  consumma- 
tion is  the  original  and  chief  purpose  of  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion. I  say  "chief  purpose"  of  the  Republican  organization ; 
for  it  is  certainly  true  that  if  the  National  House  shall  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Republicans,  they  will  have  to  attend  to  all  the 
other  matters  of  national  house-keeping,  as  well  as  this.  The 
chief  and  real  purpose  of  the  Republican  party  is  eminently  con- 
servative. It  proposes  nothing  save  and  except  to  restore  this 
government  to  its  original  tone  in  regard  to  this  element  of 
slavery,  and  there  to  maintain  it,  looking  for  no  further  change 
in  reference  to  it,  than  that  which  the  original  framers  of  the 
government  themselves  expected  and  looked  forward  to. 

The  chief  danger  to  this  purpose  of  the  Republican  party  is 
not  just  now  the  revival  of  the  African  slave  trade,  or  the  pas- 
sage of  a  Congressional  slave  code,  or  the  declaring  of  a  second 
Dred  Scott  decision,  making  slavery  lawful  in  all  the  states. 
These  are  not  pressing  us  just  now.  They  are  not  quite  ready 
yet.  The  authors  of  these  measures  know  that  we  are  too  strong 
for  them ;  but  they  will  be  upon  us  in  due  time,  and  we  will  be 
grappling  with  them  hand  to  hand,  if  they  are  not  now  headed 
off.  They  are  not  now  the  chief  danger  to  the  purpose  of  the 
Republican  organization ;  but  the  most  imminent  danger  that 
now  threatens  that  purpose  is  that  insidious  Douglas  popular 
sovereignty.  This  is  the  miner  and  sapper.  While  it  does  not 
propose  to  revive  the  African  slave  trade,  nor  to  pass  a  slave 
code,  nor  to  make  a  second  Dred  Scott  decision,  it  is  preparing 
us  for  the  onslaught  and  charge  of  these  ultimate  enemies  when 
they  shall  be  ready  to  come  on  and  the  word  of  command  for 
them  to  advance  shall  be  given.  I  say  this  "Douglas  popular 
sovereignty"  —  for  there  is  a  broad  distinction,  as  I  now  under- 
stand it,  between  that  article  and  a  genuine  popular  sovereignty. 

I  believe  there  is  a  genuine  popular  sovereignty.  I  think 
a  definition  of  "genuine  popular  sovereignty,"  in  the  abstract, 
would  be  about  this :  That  each  man  shall  do  precisely  as  he 
pleases  with  himself,  and  with  all  those  things  which  exclusively 
concern  him.  Applied  to  government,  this  principle  would  be, 
that  a  general  government  shall  do  all  those  things  which  pertain 
to  it,  and  all  the  local  governments  shall  do  precisely  as  they 
please  in  respect  to  those  matters  which  exclusively  concern  them. 
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I  understand  that  this  government  of  the  United  States,- under 
which  we  live,  is  based  upon  this  principle;  and  I  am  misunder- 
stood if  it  is  supposed  that  I  have  any  war  to  make  upon  that 
principle. 

Now,  what  is  Judge  Douglas's  popular  sovereignty?  It  is, 
as  a  principle,  no  other  than  that,  if  one  man  chooses  to  make 
a  slave  of  another  man,  neither  that  other  man  nor  anybody  else 
has  a  right  to  object.  Applied  in  government,  as  he  seeks  to 
apply  it,  it  is  this:  If,  in  a  new  territory  into  which  a  few 
people  are  beginning  to  enter  for  the  purpose  of  making  their 
homes,  they  choose  to  either  exclude  slavery  from  their  limits, 
or  to  establish  it  there,  however  one  or  the  other  may  affect  the 
persons  to  be  enslaved,  or  the  infinitely  greater  number  of  per- 
sons who  are  afterward  to  inhabit  that  Territory,  or  the  other 
members  of  the  families  of  communities,  of  which  they  are  but 
an  incipient  member,  of  the  general  head  of  the  family  of  States 
as  parent  of  all  —  however  their  action  may  affect  one  or  the 
other  of  these,  there  is  no  power  or  right  to  interfere.  That  is 
Douglas's  popular  sovereignty  applied. 

He  has  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  popular  sovereignty. 
His  explanations  explanatory  of  explanations  explained  are  in- 
terminable. The  most  lengthy,  and,  as  I  suppose,  the  most 
maturely  considered  of  his  long  series  of  explanations,  is  his 
great  essay  in  Harper's  Magazine.  I  will  not  attempt  to  enter 
on  any  very  thorough  investigation  of  his  argument,  as  there 
made  and  presented.  I  will  nevertheless  occupy  a  good  portion 
of  your  time  here  in  drawing  your  attention  to  certain  points  in 
it.  Such  of  you  as  may  have  read  this  document  will  have  per- 
ceived that  the  Judge,  early  in  the  document,  quotes  from  two 
persons  as  belonging  to  the  Republican  party,  without  naming 
them,  but  who  can  readily  be  recognized  as  being  Governor 
Seward  of  New  York  and  myself.  It  is  true  that  exactly  fifteen 
months  ago  this  day,  I  believe,  I  for  the  first  time  expressed  a 
sentiment  upon  this  subject,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  it  should 
get  into  print,  that  the  public  might  see  it  beyond  the  circle  of  my 
hearers ;  and  my  expression  of  it  at  that  time  is  the  quotation  that 
Judge  Douglas  makes.  He  has  not  made  the  quotation  with  ac- 
curacy, but  justice  to  him  requires  me  to  say  that  it  is  sufficiently 
accurate  not  to  change  its  sense. 

The  sense  of  that  quotation  condensed  is  this  —  that  this 
slavery  element  is  a  durable  element  of  discord  among  us,  and 
that  we  shall  probably  not  have  perfect  peace  in  this  country 
with  it  until  it  either  masters  the  free  principle  in  our  govern- 
ment, or  is  so  far  mastered  by  the  free  principle  as  for  the  public 
mind  to  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  going  to  its  end.    This  senti- 
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ment,  which  I  now  express  in  this  way,  was,  at  no  great  distance 
of  time,  perhaps  in  different  language,  and  in  connection  with 
some  collateral  ideas,  expressed  by  Governor  Seward.  Judge 
Douglas  has  been  so  much  annoyed  by  the  expression  of  that 
sentiment  that  he  has  constantly,  I  believe,  in  almost  all  his 
speeches  since  it  was  uttered,  been  referring  to  it.  I  find  he 
alluded  to  it  in  his  speech  here,  as  well  as  in  the  copyright  essay. 
I  do  not  now  enter  upon  this  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
elaborate  argument  to  show  that  we  are  right  in  the  expression 
of  that  sentiment.  In  other  words,  I  shall  not  stop  to  say  all 
that  might  properly  be  said  upon  this  point ;  but  I  only  ask  your 
attention  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  one  or  two  points 
upon  it. 

If  you  will  read  the  copyright  essay,  you  will  discover  that 
Judge  Douglas  himself  says  a  controversy  between  the  American 
Colonies  and  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  began  on  the 
slavery  question  in  1699,  and  continued  from  that  time  until  the 
Revolution;  and,  while  he  did  not  say  so,  we  all  know  that  it 
has  continued  with  more  or  less  violence  ever  since  the  Revo- 
lution. 

Then  we  need  not  appeal  to  history,  to  the  declarations  of 
the  framers  of  the  government,  but  we  know  from  Judge  Doug- 
las himself  that  slavery  began  to  be  an  element  of  discord  among 
the  white  people  of  this  country  as  far  back  as  1699,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years  ago,  or  five  generations  of  men,  —  count- 
ing thirty  years  to  a  generation.  Now,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
it  might  have  occurred  to  Judge  Douglas,  or  anybody  who  had 
turned  his  attention  to  these  facts,  that  there  was  something  in 
the  nature  of  that  thing,  slavery,  somewhat  durable  for  mischief 
and  discord. 

There  is  another  point  I  desire  to  make  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  before  I  leave  it.  From  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
down  to  1820  is  the  precise  period  of  our  history  when  we  had 
comparative  peace  upon  this  question,  —  the  precise  period  of 
time  when  we  came  nearer  to  having  peace  about  it  than  any 
other  time  of  that  entire  one  hundred  and  sixty  years,  in  which 
he  says  it  began,  or  of  the  eighty  years  of  our  own  Constitution. 
Then  it  would  be  worth  our  while  to  stop  and  examine  into  the 
probable  reason  of  our  coming  nearer  to  having  peace  then  than 
at  any  other  time.  This  was  the  precise  period  of  time  in  which 
our  fathers  adopted,  and  during  which  they  followed,  a  policy 
restricting  the  spread  of  slavery,  and  the  whole  Union  was 
acquiescing  in  it.  The  whole  country  looked  forward  to  the  ulti- 
mate extinction  of  the  institution.  It  was  when  a  policy  had 
been  adopted  and  was  prevailing,  which  led  all  just  and  right- 
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minded  men  to  suppose  that  slavery  was  gradually  coming  to  an 
end,  and  that  they  might  be  quiet  about  it,  watching  it  as  it  ex- 
pired. I  think  Judge  Douglas  might  have  perceived  that  too; 
and  whether  he  did  or  not,  it  is  worth  the  attention  of  fair- 
minded  men,  here  and  elsewhere,  to  consider  whether  that  is  not 
the  truth  of  the  case.  If  he  had  looked  at  these  two  facts, — 
that  this  matter  has  been  an  element  of  discord  for  one  hundred 
and  sixty  years  among  this  people,  and  that  the  only  comparative 
peace  we  have  had  about  it  was  when  that  policy  prevailed  in 
this  Government,  which  he  now  wars  upon,  —  he  might  then, 
perhaps,  have  been  brought  to  a  more  just  appreciation  of  what 
I  said  fifteen  months  ago,  —  that  "a  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand.  I  believe  that  this  Government  cannot  endure 
permanently  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  house 
to  fall ;  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  dissolve ;  but  I  do  expect 
it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  all 
the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the  fur- 
ther spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind  will  rest 
in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  or  its 
advocates  will  push  it  forward,  until  it  shall  become  alike  lawful 
in  all  the  States,  old  as  well  as  new,  north  as  well  as  south." 
That  was  my  sentiment  at  that  time.  In  connection  with  it,  I 
said:  "We  are  now  far  into  the  fifth  year  since  a  policy  was 
inaugurated  with  the  avowed  object  and  confident  promise  of 
putting  an  end  to  slavery  agitation.  Under  the  operation  of  the 
policy  that  agitation  has  not  only  not  ceased,  but  has  constantly 
augmented."  I  now  say  to  you  here  that  we  are  advanced  still 
farther  into  the  sixth  year  since  that  policy  of  Judge  Douglas  — 
that  popular  sovereignty  of  his,  for  quieting  the  slavery  question 
—  was  made  the  national  policy.  Fifteen  months  more  have  been 
added  since  I  uttered  that  sentiment ;  and  I  call  upon  you  and  all 
other  right-minded  men  to  say  whether  that  fifteen  months  have 
belied  or  corroborated  my  words. 

While  I  am  here  upon  this  subject,  I  cannot  but  express 
gratitude  that  this  true  view  of  this  element  of  discord  among 
us  —  as  I  believe  it  is  —  is  attracting  more  and  more  attention. 
I  do  not  believe  that  Governor  Seward  uttered  that  sentiment 
because  I  had  done  so  before,  but  because  he  reflected  upon  this 
subject  and  saw  the  truth  of  it.  Nor  do  I  believe,  because 
Governor  Seward  or  I  uttered  it,  that  Mr.  Hickman  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  different  language,  since  that  time,  has  declared  his 
belief  in  the  utter  antagonism  which  exists  between  the  principles 
of  liberty  and  slavery.  You  see  we  are  multiplying.  Now,  while 
1  am  speaking  of  Hickman,  let  me  say,  I  know  but  little  about 
him.     I  have  never  seen  him,  and  know  scarcely  any  thing  about 
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the  man;  but  I  will  say  this  much  of  him:  Of  all  the  anti- 
Lecompton  Democracy  that  have  been  brought  to  my  notice,  he 
alone  has  the  true,  genuine  ring  of  the  metal.  And  now,  with- 
out indorsing  any  thing  else  he  has  said,  I  will  ask  this  audience 
to  give  three  cheers  for  Hickman.  (The  audience  responded 
with  three  rousing  cheers  for  Hickman.) 

Another  point  in  the  copyright  essay  to  which  I  would  ask 
your  attention  is  rather  a  feature  to  be  extracted  from  the  whole 
thing,  than  from  any  express  declaration  of  it  at  any  point.  It 
is  a  general  feature  of  that  document,  and,  indeed,  of  all  of 
Judge  Douglas's  discussion  of  this  question,  that  the  Territories 
of  the  United  States  and  the  States  of  this  Union  are  exactly 
alike  —  that  there  is  no  difference  between  them  at  all  —  that 
the  Constitution  applies  to  the  Territories  precisely  as  it  does 
to  the  States  —  and  that  the  United  States  Government,  under 
the  Constitution,  may  not  do  in  a  State  what  it  may  not  do  in  a 
Territory,  and  what  it  must  do  in  a  State  it  must  do  in  a  Ter- 
ritory. Gentlemen,  is  that  a  true  view  of  the  case?  It  is  neces- 
sary for  this  squatter  sovereignty,  but  is  it  true? 

Let  us  consider.  What  does  it  depend  upon?  It  depends 
altogether  upon  the  proposition  that  the  States  must,  without 
the  interference  of  the  General  Government,  do  all  those  things 
that  pertain  exclusively  to  themselves,  —  that  are  local  in  their 
nature,  that  have  no  connection  with  the  General  Government. 
After  Judge  Douglas  had  established  this  proposition,  which 
nobody  disputes  or  ever  has  disputed,  he  proceeds  to  assume, 
without  proving  it,  that  slavery  is  one  of  those  little,  unimportant, 
trivial  matters  which  are  of  just  about  as  much  consequence  as 
the  question  would  be  to  me,  whether  my  neighbor  should  raise 
horned  cattle  or  plant  tobacco ;  that  there  is  no  moral  question 
about  it,  but  that  it  is  altogether  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents ; 
that  when  a  new  Territory  is  opened  for  settlement,  the  first 
man  who  goes  into  it  may  plant  there  a  thing  which,  like  the 
Canada  thistle  or  some  other  of  those  pests  of  the  soil,  cannot 
be  dug  out  by  the  millions  of  men  who  will  come  thereafter ; 
that  it  is  one  of  those  little  things  that  is  so  trivial  in  its  nature 
that  it  has  no  effect  upon  anybody  save  the  few  men  who  first 
plant  upon  the  soil ;  that  it  is  not  a  thing  which  in  any  way  affects 
the  family  of  communities  composing  these  States,  nor  any  way 
endangers  the  General  Government.  Judge  Douglas  ignores  al- 
together the  very  well  known  fact  that  we  have  never  had  a 
serious  menace  to  our  political  existence,  except  it  sprang  from 
this  thing,  which  he  chooses  to  regard  as  only  upon  a  par  with 
onions  and  potatoes. 

Turn  it,  and  contemplate  it  in  another  view.     He  says,  that 
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according  to  his  popular  sovereignty,  the  General  Government 
may  give  to  the  Territories  governors,  judges,  marshals,  secre- 
taries, and  all  the  other  chief  men  to  govern  them,  but  they  must 
not  touch  upon  this  other  question.  Why  ?  The  question  of  who 
shall  be  governor  of  a  Territory  for  a  year  or  two,  and  pass 
away,  without  his  track  being  left  upon  the  soil,  or  an  act  which 
he  did  for  good  or  for  evil  being  left  behind,  is  a  question  of 
vast  national  magnitude.  It  is  so  much  opposed  in  its  nature  to 
locality,  that  the  Nation  itself  must  decide  it;  while  this  other 
matter  of  planting  slavery  upon  a  soil  —  a  thing  which  once 
planted  cannot  be  eradicated  by  the  succeeding  millions  who  have 
as  much  right  there  as  the  first"  comers,  or  if  eradicated,  not 
without  infinite  difficulty  and  a  long  struggle  —  he  considers  the 
power  to  prohibit  it,  as  one  of  these  little,  local,  trivial  things 
that  the  Nation  ought  not  to  say  a  word  about;  that  it  affects 
nobody  save  the  few  men  who  are  there. 

Take  these  two  things  and  consider  them  together,  present 
the  question  of  planting  a  State  with  the  institution  of  slavery 
by  the  side  of  a  question  of  who  shall  be  Governor  of  Kansas 
for  a  year  or  two,  and  is  there  a  man  here,  —  is  there  a  man 
on  earth,  who  would  not  say  the  governor  question  is  the  little 
one,  and  the  slavery  question  is  the  great  one?  I  ask  any  honest 
Democrat  if  the  small,  the  local,  and  the  trivial  and  temporary 
question  is  not,  who  shall  be  governor?  While  the  durable,  the 
important  and  the  mischievous  one  is,  Shall  this  soil  be  planted 
with  slavery? 

This  is  an  idea,  I  suppose,  which  has  arisen  in  Judge 
Douglas's  mind  from  his  peculiar  structure.  I  suppose  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  really  looks  small  to  him.  He  is  so  put  up 
by  nature  that  a  lash  upon  his  back  would  hurt  him,  but  a  lash 
upon  anybody  else's  back  does  not  hurt  him.  That  is  the  build 
of  the  man,  and  consequently  he  looks  upon  the  matter  of  slavery 
in  this  unimportant  light. 

Judge  Douglas  ought  to  remember,  when  he  is  endeavoring 
to  force  this  policy  upon  the  American  people,  that  while  he  is 
put  up  in  that  way  a  good  many  are  not.  He  ought  to  remember 
that  there  was  once  in  this  country  a  man  by  the  name  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  supposed  to  be  a  Democrat  —  a  man  whose  principles 
and  policies  are  not  very  prevalent  amongst  Democrats  today, 
it  is  true  ;  but  that  man  did  not  take  exactly  this  view  of  the 
insignificance  of  the  element  of  slavery  which  our  friend  Judge 
Douglas  docs.  In  contemplation  of  this  thing,  we  all  know  he 
was  led  to  exclaim  "I  tremble  for  my  country  when  I  remember 
that  God  is  just!"  We  know  how  he  looked  upon  it  when  he 
thus   expressed  himself.     There   was  danger  to  this  country  — 
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danger  of  the  avenging  justice  of  God  in  that  little  unimportant 
Popular  Sovereignty  question  of  Judge  Douglas.  He  supposed 
there  was  a  question  of  God's  eternal  justice  wrapped  up  in  the 
enslaving  of  any  race  of  men,  or  any  man,  and  that  those  who 
did  so  braved  the  arm  of  Jehovah  —  that  when  a  nation  thus 
dared  the  Almighty,  every  friend  of  that  nation  had  cause  to 
dread  his  wrath.  Choose  ye  between  Jefferson  and  Douglas  as 
to  what  is  the  true  view  of  this  element  among  us. 

There  is  another  little  difficulty  about  this  matter  of  treating 
the  Territories  and  States  alike  in  all  things,  to  which  I  ask  your 
attention,  and  I  shall  leave  this  branch  of  the  case.  If  there 
is  no  difference  between  them,  why  not  make  the  Territories 
States  at  once?  What  is  the  reason  that  Kansas  was  not  fit  to 
come  into  the  Union  when  it  was  organized  into  a  Territory,  in 
Judge  Douglas's  view?  Can  any  of  you  tell  any  reason  why  it 
should  not  have  come  into  the  Union  at  once?  They  are  fit, 
as  he  thinks,  to  decide  upon  the  slavery  question  —  the  largest 
and  most  important  with  which  they  could  possibly  deal  —  what 
could  they  do  by  coming  into  the  Union  that  they  are  not  fit 
to  do,  according  to  hjs  view,  by  staying  out  of  it?  Oh,  they  are 
not  fit  to  sit  in  Congress  and  decide  upon  the  rates  of  postage, 
or  questions  of  ad  valorem  or  specific  duties  on  foreign  goods, 
or  live  oak  timber  contracts ;  they  are  not  fit  to  decide  these 
vastly  important  matters,  which  are  national  in  their  import, 
but  they  are  fit  "from  the  jump"  to  decide  this  little  negro  ques- 
tion. But,  gentlemen,  the  case  is  too  plain ;  I  occupy  too  much 
time  on  this  head,  and  I  pass  on. 

Near  the  close  of  the  copyright  essay,  the  Judge,  I  think, 
comes  very  near  kicking  his  own  fat  into  the  fire.  I  did  not 
think,  when  I  commenced  these  remarks,  that  I  would  read  from 
that  article,  but  I  now  believe  I  will : 

This  exposition  of  the  history  of  these  measures,  shows  conclusively 
that  the  authors  of  the  Compromise  Measure  of  1850  and  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Act  of  1854,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Continental  Congress 
of  1774,  and  the  founders  of  our  system  of  government  subsequent  to  the 
Revolution,  regarded  the  people  of  the  Territories  and  Colonies  as  political 
communities  which  were  entitled  to  a  free  and  exclusive  power  of  legis- 
lation in  their  provisional  legislatures,  where  their  representation  could 
alone  be  preserved,  in  all  cases  of  taxation  and  internal  polity. 

When  the  Judge  saw  that  putting  in  the  word  "slavery" 
would  contradict  his  own  history,  he  put  in  what  he  knew  would 
pass  as  synonymous  with  it:  "internal  polity."  Whenever  we 
find  that  in  one  of  his  speeches,  the  substitute  is  used  in  this 
manner :  and  I  can  tell  you  the  reason.  It  would  be  too  bald  a 
contradiction  to  say  slavery;  but  "internal  polity"  is  a  general 
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phase,  which  would  pass  in  some  quarters,  and  which  he  hopes 
will  pass  with  the  reading  community  for  the  same  thing: 

"This  right  pertains  to  the  people  collectively,  as  a  law- 
abiding  and  peaceful  community,  and  not  in  the  isolated  individ- 
uals who  may  wander  upon  the  public  domain  in  violation  of 
the  law.  It  can  only  be  exercised  where  there  are  inhabitants 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  government,  and  capable  of  performing 
its  various  functions  and  duties,  a  fact  to  be  ascertained  and 
determined  by"  —  who  do  you  think?  Judge  Douglas  says, 
"By  Congress !" 

"Whether  the  number  shall  be  fixed  at  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants,  does  not  affect  the  principle." 

Now  I  have  only  a  few  comments  to  make.  Popular  Sov- 
ereignty, by  his  own  words,  does  not  pertain  to  the  few  persons 
who  wander  upon  the  public  domain  in  violation  of  law.  We 
have  his  words  for  that.  When  it  does  pertain  to  them,  is  when 
they  are  sufficient  to  be  formed  into  an  organized  political  com- 
munity, and  he  fixes  the  minimum  for  that  at  10,000,  and  the 
maximum  at  20,000.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know  what  is  to 
be  done  with  the  9,000?  Are  they  all  to  be  treated,  until  they 
are  large  enough  to  be  organized  into  a  political  community,  as 
wanderers  upon  the  public  land  in  violation  of  law?  And  if  so 
treated  and  driven  out,  at  what  point  of  time  would  there  ever 
be  ten  thousand?  If  they  were  not  driven  out,  but  remained 
there  as  trespassers  upon  the  public  land  in  violation  of  the  law, 
can  they  establish  slavery  there  ?  No,  —  the  Judge  says  popular 
sovereignty  don't  pertain  to  them  then.  Can  they  exclude  it 
then?  No,  popular  sovereignty  don't  pertain  to  them  then.  I 
would  like  to  know,  in  the  case  covered  by  the  essay,  what  con- 
dition the  people  of  the  Territory  are  in  before  they  reach  the 
number  of  ten  thousand? 

But  the  main  point  I  wish  to  ask  attention  to  is,  that  the 
question  as  to  when  they  shall  have  reached  a  sufficient  number 
to  be  formed  into  a  regular  organized  community  is  to  be  de- 
cided "by  Congress."  Judge  Douglas  says  so.  Well,  gentlemen, 
that  is  about  all  we  want.  No,  that  is  all  the  Southerners  want. 
That  is  what  all  those  who  are  for  slavery  want.  They  do  not 
want  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  from  coming  into  the  new 
Territories,  and  they  do  not  want  popular  sovereignty  to  hinder 
it ;  and  as  Congress  is  to  say  when  they  are  ready  to  be  organized, 
all  that  the  South  has  to  do  is  to  get  Congress  to  hold  off.  Let 
Congress  hold  off  until  they  are  ready  to  be  admitted  as  a  State, 
and  the  South  has  all  it  wants  in  taking  slavery  into  and  planting 
it  in  all  the  Territories  that  we  now  have,  or  hereafter  may  have. 
In  a  word,  the  whole  thing,  at  a  dash  of  the  pen,  is  at  last  put 
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in  the  power  of  Congress ;  for  if  they  do  not  have  this  popular 
sovereignty  until  Congress  organizes  them,  I  ask  if  it  at  last  does 
not  come  from  Congress.  If,  at  last,  it  amounts  to  anything  at 
all,  Congress  gives  it  to  them.  I  submit  this  rather  for  your  re- 
flection than  for  comment.  After  all  that  is  said,  at  last  by  the 
dash  of  a  pen,  everything  that  has  gone  before  is  undone,  and  he 
puts  the  whole  thing  under  the  control  of  Congress.  After 
fighting  through  more  than  three  hours,  if  you  undertake  to  read 
it,  he  at  last  places  the  whole  matter  under  the  control  of  that 
power  which  he  had  been  contending  against,  and  arrives  at  a 
result  directly  contrary  to  what  he  had  been  laboring  to  do. 
He  at  last  leaves  the  whole  matter  to  the  control  of  Congress. 

There  are  two  main  objects,  as  I  understand  it,  of  this 
Harper's  Magazine  essay.  One  was  to  show,  if  possible,  that 
the  men  of  our  revolutionary  times  were  in  favor  of  his  popular 
sovereignty ;  and  the  other  was  to  show  that  the  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision had  not  entirely  squelched  out  this  popular  sovereignty.  I 
do  not  propose,  in  regard  to  this  argument  drawn  from  the 
history  of  former  times,  to  enter  into  a  detailed  examination 
of  the  historical  statements  he  has  made.  I  have  the  impression 
that  they  are  inaccurate  in  a  great  many  instances,  —  sometimes 
in  positive  statement,  but  very  much  more  inaccurate  by  the  sup- 
pression of  statements  that  really  belong  to  the  history.  But  I 
do  not  propose  to  affirm  that  this  is  so  to  any  very  great  extent ; 
or  to  enter  into  a  very  minute  examination  of  his  historical  state- 
ments. I  avoid  doing  so  upon  this  principle  —  that  if  it  were 
important  for  me  to  pass  out  of  this  lot  in  the  least  period  of 
time  possible,  and  I  came  to  that  fence  and  saw  by  a  calculation 
of  my  known  strength  and  agility  that  I  could  clear  it  at  a  bound, 
it  would  be  folly  for  me  to  stop  and  consider  whether  I  could 
or  not  crawl  through  a  crack.  So  I  say  of  the  whole  history, 
contained  in  his  essay,  where  he  endeavored  to  link  the  men  of 
the  Revolution  to  popular  sovereignty.  It  only  requires  an  effort 
to  leap  out  of  it  —  a  single  bound  to  be  entirely  successful.  If 
you  read  it  over  you  will  find  that  he  quotes  here  and  there  from 
documents  of  the  revolutionary  times,  tending  to  show  that  the 
people  of  the  colonies  were  desirous  of  regulating  their  own  con- 
cerns in  their  own  way,  that  the  British  Government  should  not 
interfere ;  that  at  one  time  they  struggled  with  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  be  permitted  to  exclude  the  African  slave  trade ;  if 
not  directly,  to  be  permitted  to  exclude  it  indirectly  by  taxation 
sufficient  to  discourage  and  destroy  it.  From  these  and  many 
things  of  this  sort,  Judge  Douglas  argues  that  they  were  in  favor 
of  the  people  of  our  own  Territories  excluding  slavery  if  they 
wanted  to,  or  planting  it  there  if  they  wanted  to,  doing  just  as 
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they  pleased  from  the  time  they  settled  upon  the  Territory.  Now, 
however,  his  history  may  apply,  and  whatever  of  his  argument 
there  may  be  that  is  sound  and  accurate  or  unsound  and  inac- 
curate, if  we  can  find  out  what  these  men  did  themselves  do  upon 
this  very  question  of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  does  it  not  end 
the  whole  thing?  If,  after  all  this  labor  and  effort  to  show  that 
the  men  of  the  Revolution  were  in  favor  of  his  popular  sov- 
ereignty and  his  mode  of  dealing  with  slavery  in  the  Territories, 
we  can  show  that  these  very  men  took  hold  of  that  subject,  and 
dealt  with  it,  we  can  see  for  ourselves,  how  they  dealt  with  it. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  argument  or  inference,  but  we  know  what 
they  thought  about  it. 

It  is  precisely  upon  that  part  of  the  history  of  the  country 
that  one  important  omission  is  made  by  Judge  Douglas.  He 
selects  parts  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  upon  the  subject 
of  slavery,  and  treats  it  as  the  whole,  omitting  from  his  historical 
sketch  the  legislation  of  Congress  in  regard  to  the  admission  of 
Missouri,  by  which  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  established 
and  slavery  excluded  from  a  country  half  as  large  as  the  present 
United  States.  All  this  is  left  out  of  his  history,  and  in  nowise 
alluded  to  by  him,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  save  once,  when  he 
makes  a  remark,  that  upon  his  principle  the  Supreme  Court  was 
authorized  to  pronounce  a  decision  that  the  act  called  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  was  unconstitutional.  All  that  history  has 
been  left  out.  But  this  part  of  the  history  of  the  country  was 
not  made  by  the  men  of  the  Revolution. 

There  was  another  part  of  our  political  history,  made  by 
the  very  men  who  were  the  actors  in  the  Revolution,  which  has 
taken  the  name  of  the  Ordinance  of  '87.  Let  me  bring  that 
history  to  your  attention.  In  1784,  I  believe,  this  same  Mr. 
Jefferson  drew  up  an  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try upon  which  we  now  stand ;  or,  rather,  a  frame  or  draft  of  an 
ordinance  for  the  government  of  this  country,  here  in  Ohio,  our 
neighbors  in  Indiana,  us  who  live  in  Illinois,  our  neighbors  in 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  In  that  ordinance,  drawn  up  not  only 
for  the  government  of  that  Territory,  but  for  the  Territories 
south  of  the  Ohio  River,  Mr.  Jefferson  expressly  provided  for 
the  prohibition  of  slavery.  Judge  Douglas  says,  and  perhaps  is 
right,  that  that  provision  was  lost  from  that  ordinance.  I  believe 
that  is  true.  When  the  vote  was  taken  upon  it,  a  majority  of  all 
present  in  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  voted  for  it;  but 
there  were  so  many  absentees  that  those  voting  for  it  did  not 
make  the  clear  majority  necessary,  and  it  was  lost.  But  three 
years  after  that,  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  were  to- 
gether again,  and  they  adopted  a  new  ordinance  for  the  govern- 
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ment  of  this  Northwest  Territory,  not  contemplating  territory 
south  of  the  river,  for  the  States  owning  that  territory  had 
hitherto  refrained  from  giving  it  to  the  General  Government; 
hence  they  made  the  ordinance  to  apply  only  to  what  the  Govern- 
ment owned.  In  fact,  the  provision  excluding  slavery  was  in- 
serted and  passed  unanimously,  or  at  any  rate  it  passed  and 
became  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Under  the  ordinance  we 
live.  First  here  in  Ohio  you  were  a  Territory ;  then  an  enabling 
act  was  passed,  authorizing  you  to  form  a  Constitution  and  State 
Government,  provided  it  was  republican  and  not  in  conflict 
with  the  Ordinance  of  '8y. 

When  you  framed  your  constitution  and  presented  it  for 
admission,  I  think  you  will  find  the  legislation  upon  the  subject 
will  show  that,  whereas  you  had  formed  a  constitution  that  was 
republican,  and  not  in  conflict  with  the  Ordinance  of  '87,  there- 
fore, you  were  admitted  upon  equal  footing  with  the  original 
States.  The  same  process  in  a  few  years  was  gone  through  with 
in  Indiana,  and  so  with  Illinois,  and  the  same  substantially  with 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

Not  only  did  that  Ordinance  prevail,  but  it  was  constantly 
looked  to  whenever  a  step  was  taken  by  a  new  Territory  to  be- 
come a  State.  Congress  always  turned  their  attention  to  it,  and  in 
all  their  movements  upon  this  subject  they  traced  their  course  by 
that  Ordinance  of  '87.  When  they  admitted  new  States,  they 
advised  them  of  this  Ordinance,  as  a  part  of  the  legislation 
of  the  country.  They  did  so  because  they  had  traced  the 
Ordinance  of  '87  throughout  the  history  of  this  country.  Begin 
with  the  men  of  the  Revolution,  and  go  down  for  sixty  entire 
years,  and  until  the  last  scrap  of  that  Territory  comes  into*  the 
Union  in  the  form  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  —  everything  was 
made  to  conform  with  the  Ordinance  of  '87,  excluding  slavery 
from  that  vast  extent  of  country. 

I  omitted  to  mention  in  the  right  place  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  in  process  of  being  framed  when  that 
Ordinance  was  made  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation ;  and 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  Congress  itself,  under  the  new  Constitution 
itself,  was  to  give  force  to  that  Ordinance  by  putting  power  to 
carry  it  out  in  the  hands  of  the  new  officers  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  the  place  of  the  old  ones,  who  had  been  legislated  out  of 
existence  by  the  change  in  the  government  from  the  Confedera- 
tion to  the  Constitution.  Not  only  so,  but  I  believe  Indiana 
once  or  twice,  if  not  Ohio,  petitioned  the  General  Government 
for  the  privilege  of  suspending  that  provision  and  allowing  them 
to  have  slaves.  A  report  made  by  Mr.  Randolph,  of  Virginia, 
himself   a   slaveholder,   was   directly   against   it,   and   the  action 
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was  to  refuse  them  the  privilege  of  violating  the  Ordinance 
of  '87. 

This  period  of  history,  which  I  have  run  over  briefly,  is,  I 
presume,  as  familiar  to  most  of  this  assembly  as  any  other  part 
of  the  history  of  our  country.  I  suppose  that  few  of  my  hearers 
are  not  as  familiar  with  that  part  of  history  as  I  am,  and  I  only 
mention  it  to  recall  your  attention  to  it  at  this  time.  And  hence 
I  ask  how  extraordinary  a  thing  it  is  that  a  man  who  has  oc- 
cupied a  position  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  who  is  now  in  his  third  term,  and  who  looks  to  see  the 
government  of  this  whole  country  fall  into  his  own  hands,  pre- 
tending to  give  a  truthful  and  accurate  history  of  the  slavery 
question  in  this  country,  should  so  entirely  ignore  the  whole  of 
that  portion  of  our  history  —  the  most  important  of  all.  Is  it 
not  a  most  extraordinary  spectacle  that  a  man  should  stand  up 
and  ask  for  any  confidence  in  his  statements,  who  sets  out  as  he 
does  with  portions  of  history,  calling  upon  the  people  to  believe 
that  it  is  a  true  and  fair  representation,  when  the  leading  part 
and  controlling  feature  of  the  whole  history  is  carefully  sup- 
pressed? 

But  the  mere  leaving  out  is  not  the  most  remarkable  feature 
of  this  most  remarkable  essay.  His  proposition  is  to  establish 
that  the  leading  men  of  the  Revolution  were  for  his  great  prin- 
ciple of  non-intervention  by  the  government  in  the  question  of 
slavery  in  the  Territories ;  while  history  shows  that  they  decided, 
in  the  cases  actually  brought  before  them,  in  exactly  the  con- 
trary way,  and  he  knows  it.  Not  only  did  they  so  decide  at  that 
time,  but  they  stuck  to  it  during  sixty  years,  through  thick  and 
thin,  as  long  as  there  was  one  of  the  Revolutionary  heroes  upon 
the  stage  of  political  action.  Through  their  whole  course,  from 
first  to  last,  they  clung  to  freedom.  And  now  he  asks  the  com- 
munity to  believe  that  the  men  of  the  Revolution  were  in  favor 
of  his  great  principle,  when  we  have  the  naked  history  that  they 
themselves  dealt  with  this  very  subject-matter  of  his  principle, 
and  utterly  repudiated  his  principle,  acting  upon  a  precisely  con- 
trary ground.  It  is  as  impudent  and  absurd  as  if  a  prosecuting 
attorney  should  stand  up  before  a  jury  and  ask  them  to  convict 
A  as  the  murderer  of  B,  while  B  was  walking  alive  before  them. 

I  say  again,  if  Judge  Douglas  asserts  that  the  men  of  the 
Revolution  acted  upon  principles  by  which,  to  be  consistent  with 
themselves,  they  ought  to  have  adopted  his  popular  sovereignty, 
then,  upon  a  consideration  of  his  own  argument,  he  had  a  right 
to  make  you  believe  that  they  understood  the  principles  of  gov- 
ernment, but  misapplied  them  —  that  he  has  arisen  to  enlighten 
the  world  as  to  the  just  application  of  this  principle.     He  has 
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a  right  to  try  to  persuade  you  that  he  understands  their  principles 
better  than  they  did,  and,  therefore,  he  will  apply  them  now, 
not  as  they  did,  but  as  they  ought  to  have  done.  He  has  a  right 
to  go  before  the  community  and  try  to  convince  them  of  this ; 
but  he  has  no  right  to  attempt  to  impose  upon  any  one  the  belief 
that  these  men  themselves  approved  of  his  great  principle.  There 
are  two  ways  of  establishing  a  proposition.  One  is  by  trying  to 
demonstrate  it  upon  reason;  and  the  other  is,  to  show  that  great 
men  in  former  times  have  thought  so  and  so,  and  thus  to  pass 
it  by  the  weight  of  pure  authority.  Now,  if  Judge  Douglas  will 
demonstrate  somehow  that  this  is  popular  sovereignty  —  the  right 
of  one  man  to  make  a  slave  of  another,  without  any  right  in  that 
other,  or  any  one  else  to  object  —  demonstrate  it  as  Euclid 
demonstrated  propositions  —  there  is  no  objection.  But  when  it 
comes  forward,  seeking  to  carry  a  principle  by  bringing  to  it  the 
authority  of  men  who  themselves  utterly  repudiate  that  prin- 
ciple, I  ask  that  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to  do  it. 

I  see,  in  the  Judge's  speech  here,  a  short  sentence  in  these 
words :  "Our  fathers,  when  they  formed  this  government  under 
which  we  live,  understood  this  question  just  as  well  and  even 
better  than  we  do  now."  That  is  true;  I  stick  to  that.  I  will 
stand  by  Judge  Douglas  in  that  to  the  bitter  end.  And  now, 
Judge  Douglas,  come  and  stand  by  me,  and  truthfully  show  how 
they  acted,  understanding  it  better  than  we  do.  All  I  ask  of  you, 
Judge  Douglas,  is  to  stick  to  the  proposition  that  the  men  of  the 
Revolution  understood  this  subject  better  than  we  do  now,  and 
with  that  better  understanding  they  acted  better  than  you  are 
trying  to  act  nozu. 

I  wish  to  say  something  now  in  regard  to  the  Dred  Scott 
decision,  as  dealt  with  by  Judge  Douglas.  In  that  ''memorable 
debate"  between  Judge  Douglas  and  myself,  last  year,  the  Judge 
thought  fit  to  commence  a  process  of  catechising  me,  and  at 
Freeport  I  answered  his  questions,  and  propounded  some  to  him. 
Among  others  propounded  to  him  was  one  that  I  have  here  now. 
The  substance,  as  I  remember  it,  is,  "Can  the  people  of  a  United 
States  Territory,  under  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  in  any  lawful 
way,  against  the  wish  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
clude slavery  from  its  limits,  prior  to  the  formation  of  a  State 
Constitution?"  He  answered  that  they  could  lawfully  exclude 
slavery  from  the  United  States  Territories,  notwithstanding  the 
Dred  Scott  decision.  There  was  something  about  that  answer 
that  has  probably  been  a  trouble  to  the  Judge  ever  since. 

The  Dred  Scott  decision  expressly  gives  every  citizen  of 
the  United  States  a  right  to  carry  his  slaves  into  the  United 
States  Territories.     And  now  there  was   some  inconsistency  in 
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saying  that  the  decision  was  right,  and  saying,  too,  that  the 
people  of  the  Territory  could  lawfully  drive  slavery  out  again. 
When  all  the  trash,  the  words,  the  collateral  matter,  was  cleared 
away  from  it  —  all  the  chaff  was  fanned  out  of  it,  it  was  a 
bare  absurdity  —  no  less  than  that  a  thing  may  be  lawfully 
driven  away  from  where  it  has  a  lawful  right  to  be.  Clear  it  of 
all  the  verbiage,  and  that  is  the  naked  truth  of  his  proposition 
—  that  a  thing  may  be  lawfully  driven  from  the  place  where 
it  has  a  lawful  right  to  stay.  Well,  it  was  because  the  Judge 
couldn't  help  seeing  this  that  he  has  had  so  much  trouble  with  it ; 
and  what  I  want  to  ask  your  especial  attention,  just  now,  is  to 
remind  you,  if  you  have  not  noticed  the  fact,  that  the  Judge 
does  not  any  longer  say  that  the  people  can  exclude  slavery. 
He  does  not  say  so  in  the  copyright  essay;  he  did  not  say  so  in 
the  speech  that  he  made  here ;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  since  his 
re-election  to  the  Senate,  he  has  never  said,  as  he  did  at  Free- 
port,  that  the  people  of  the  Territories  can  exclude  slavery.  He 
desires  that  you,  who  wish  the  Territories  to  remain  free,  should 
believe  that  he  stands  by  that  position,  but  he  does  not  say  it 
himself.  He  escapes  to  some  extent  the  absurd  position  I  have 
stated  by  changing  his  language  entirely.  What  he  says  now  is 
something  different  in  language,  and  we  will  consider  whether 
it  is  not  different  in  sense  too.  It  is  now  that  the  Dred  Scott 
decision,  or  rather  the  Constitution  under  that  decision,  does 
not  carry  slavery  into  the  Territories  beyond  the  power  of  the 
people  of  the  Territories  to  control  it  as  other  property.  He 
does  not  say  the  people  can  drive  it  out,  but  they  can  control  it 
as  other  property.  The  language  is  different ;  we  should  con- 
sider whether  the  sense  is  different.  Driving  a  horse  out  of  this 
lot  is  too  plain  a  proposition  to  be  mistaken  about ;  it  is  putting 
him  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence.  Or  it  might  be  a  sort  of 
exclusion  of  him  from  the  lot  if  you  were  to  kill  him  and  let  the 
worms  devour  him ;  but  neither  of  these  things  is  the  same  as 
"controlling  him  as  other  property."  That  would  be  to  feed 
him,  to  pamper  him,  to  ride  him,  to  use  and  abuse  him,  to  make 
the  most  money  out  of  him  "as  other  property ;"  but,  please  you, 
what  do  the  men  who  are  in  favor  of  slavery  want  more  than 
this?  What  do  they  really  want,  other  than  that  slavery,  being 
in  the  Territories,  shall  be  controlled  as  other  property? 

If  they  want  any  thing  else,  I  do  not  comprehend  it.  I  ask 
your  attention  to  this,  first,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the 
change  of  ground  the  Judge  has  made ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
the  importance  of  the  change  —  that  that  change  is  not  such  as 
to  give  you  gentlemen  who  want  his  popular  sovereignty  the 
power  to  exclude  the  institution  or  drive  it  out  at  all.     I  know 
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the  Judge  sometimes  squints  at  the  argument  that  in  controlling 
it  as  other  property  by  unfriendly  legislation  they  may  control 
it  to  death,  as  you  might  in  the  case  of  a  horse,  perhaps,  feed 
him  so  lightly  and  ride  him  so  much  that  he  would  die.  But 
when  you  come  to  legislative  control,  there  is  something  more 
to  be  attended  to.  I  have  no  doubt,  myself,  that  if  the  Ter- 
ritories should  undertake  to  control  slave  property  as  other 
property  —  that  is,  control  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be  the 
most  valuable  as  property,  and  make  it  bear  its  just  proportion 
in  the  way  of  burdens  as  property  —  really  deal  with  it  as 
property  —  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  will  say, 
"God  speed  you  and  amen."  But  I  undertake  to  give  the  opin- 
ion, at  least,  that  if  the  Territories  attempt  by  any  direct  legis- 
lation to  drive  the  man  with  his  slave  out  of  the  Territory,  or  to 
decide  his  slave  is  free  because  of  his  being  taken  there,  or  to  tax 
him  to  such  an  extent  that  he  cannot  keep  him  there,  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  unhesitatingly  decide  all  such  legislation  un- 
constitutional, as  long  as  that  Supreme  Court  is  constructed  as 
the  Dred  Scott  Supreme  Court  is.  The  first  two  things  they 
have  already  decided,  except  there  is  a  little  quibble  among  the 
lawyers  between  the  words  dicta  and  decision.  They  have  al- 
ready decided  a  negro  cannot  be  made  free  by  territorial  legis- 
lation. 

What  is  that  Dred  Scott  decision?  Judge  Douglas  labors 
to  show  that  it  is  one  thing,  while  I  think  it  is  altogether  differ- 
ent. It  is  a  long  opinion,  but  it  is  all  embodied  in  this  short 
statement .  "The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  forbids  Con- 
gress to  deprive  a  man  of  his  property,  without  due  process  of 
law ;  the  right  of  property  in  slaves  is  distinctly  and  expressly 
affirmed  in  that  Constitution ;  therefore  if  Congress  shall  under- 
take to  say  that  a  man's  slave  is  no  longer  his  slave,  when  he 
crosses  a  certain  line  into  a  Territory,  that  is  depriving  him 
of  his  property  without  due  process  of  law,  and  is  unconstitu- 
tional." There  is  the  whole  Dred  Scott  decision.  They  add 
that  if  Congress  cannot  do  so*  itself,  Congress  cannot  confer 
any  power  to  do  so ;  and  hence  any  effort  by  the  Territorial 
Legislature  to  do  either  of  these  things  is  absolutely  decided 
against.     It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  by  that  court. 

Now  as  to  this  indirect  mode  by  "unfriendly  legislation," 
all  lawyers  here  will  readily  understand  that  such  a  proposition 
cannot  be  tolerated  for  a  moment,  because  a  legislature  cannot 
indirectly  do  that  which  it  cannot  accomplish  directly.  Then  I 
say  any  legislation  to  control  this  property,  as  property,  for  its 
benefit  as  property,  would  be  hailed  by  this  Dred  Scott  Supreme 
Court,   and   fully   sustained;   but   any   legislation   driving   slave 
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property  out,  or  destroying  it  as  property,  directly  or  indirectly, 
will  most  assuredly,  by  that  court,  be  held  unconstitutional. 

Judge  Douglas  says  if  the  Constitution  carries  slavery  into 
the  Territories,  beyond  the  power  of  the  people  of  the  Territories 
to  control  it  as  other  property,  then  it  follows  logically  that  every 
one  who  swears  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
must  give  that  support  to  that  property  which  it  needs.  And, 
if  the  Constitution  carries  slavery  into  the  Territories,  beyond 
the  power  of  the  people  to  control  it  as  other  property,  then 
it  also  carries  it  into  the  States,  because  the  Constitution  is  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  Now,  gentlemen,  if  it  were  not  for  my 
excessive  modesty,  I  would  say  that  I  told  that  very  thing  to 
judge  Douglas  quite  a  year  ago.  This  argument  is  here  in  print, 
and  if  it  were  not  for  my  modesty,  as  I  said,  I  might  call  your 
attention  to  it.  If  you  read  it,  you  will  find  that  I  not  only 
made  that  argument,  but  made  it  better  than  he  has  made  it  since. 

There  is,  however,  this  difference.  I  say  now,  and  said 
then,  there  is  no  sort  of  question  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
decided  that  it  is  the  right  of  the  slaveholder  to  take  his  slave 
and  hold  him  in  the  Territory ;  and  saying  this,  Judge  Douglas 
himself  admits  the  conclusion.  He  says  if  that  is  so,  this  con- 
sequence will  follow ;  and  because  this  consequence  would  fol- 
low, his  argument  is,  the  decision  cannot,  therefore,  be  that  way 
—  "that  would  spoil  my  popular  sovereignty,  and  it  cannot  be 
possible  that  this  great  principle  has  been  squelched  out  in  this 
extraordinary  way.  It  might  be,  it  might  be  if  it  were  not  for 
the  extraordinary  consequences   of   spoiling  my  humbug." 

Another  feature  of  the  Judge's  argument  about  the  Dred 
Scott  case  is,  an  effort  "to  show  that  that  decision  deals  altogether 
in  declarations  of  negatives ;  that  the  Constitution  does  not 
affirm  anything  as  expounded  by  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  but  it 
only  declares  a  want  of  power  —  a  total  absence  of  power,  in 
reference  to  the  Territories.  It  seems  to  be  his  purpose  to  make 
the  whole  of  that  decision  to  result  in  a  mere  negative  declara- 
tion of  a  want  of  power  in  Congress  to  do  anything  in  relation 
to  this  matter  in  the  Territories.  I  know  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  states  that  there  is  a  total  absence  of  power;  but  that  is, 
unfortunately,  not  all  it  states;  for  the  judges  add  that  the  right 
of  property  in  a  slave  is  distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed  in  the 
Constitution.  It  does  not  stop  at  saying  that  the  right  of  prop- 
erty in  a  slave  is  recognized  in  the  Constitution,  is  declared  to 
exist  somewhere  in  the  Constitution,  but  says  it  is  affirmed  in 
the  Constitution.  Its  language  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  it  is 
embodied  and  so  woven  into  that  instrument  that  it  cannot  be 
detached  withoue  breaking  the  Constitution  itself.  In  a  word, 
it  is  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 
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Douglas  is  singularly  unfortunate  in  his  effort  to  make  out 
that  decision  to  be  altogether  negative,  when  the  express  language 
at  the  vital  part  is  that  this  is  distinctly  affirmed  in  the  Con- 
stitution. I  think  myself,  and  I  repeat  it  here,  that  this  decision 
does  not  merely  carry  slavery  into  the  Territories,  but  by  its 
logical  conclusion  it  carries  it  into  the  States  in  which  we  live. 
One  provision  of  that  Constitution  is,  that  it  shall  be  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land  —  I  do  not  quote  the  language  —  any 
Constitution  or  law  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. This  Dred  Scott  decision  says  that  the  right  of  property 
in  a  slave  is  affirmed  in  that  Constitution,  which  is  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  any  State  constitution  or  law  notwithstanding. 
Then  I  say  that  to  destroy  a  thing  which  is  distinctly  affirmed 
and  supported  by  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  even  by  a  State 
constitution  or  law,  is  a  violation  of  that  supreme  law,  and  there 
is  no  escape  from  it.  In  my  judgment  there  is  no  avoiding  that 
result,  save  that  the  American  people  shall  see  that  constitutions 
are  better  construed  than  our  Constitution  is  construed  in  that 
decision.  They  must  take  care  that  it  is  more  faithfully  and 
truly  carried  out  than  it  is  there  expounded. 

I  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion.  Near  the  beginning  of  my 
remarks,  I  said  that  this  insidious  Douglas  popular  sovereignty 
is  the  measure  that  now  threatens  the  purpose  of  the  Republican 
party  to  prevent  slavery  from  being  nationalized  in  the  United 
States.  I  propose  to  ask  your  attention  for  a  little  while  to 
some  propositions  in  affirmance  of  that  statement.  Take  it  just 
as  it  stands,  and  apply  it  as  a  principle ;  extend  and  apply 
that  principle  elsewhere  and  consider  where  it  will  lead  you.  I 
now  put  this  proposition,  that  Judge  Douglas's  popular  sov- 
ereignty applied  will  reopen  the  African  slave  trade;  and  I  will 
demonstrate  it  by  any  variety  of  ways  in  which  you  can  turn 
the  subject  or  look  at  it. 

The  Judge  says  that  the  people  of  the  Territories  have  the 
right,  by  his  principle,  to  have  slaves,  if  they  want  them.  Then 
I  say  that  the  people  in  Georgia  have  the  right  to  buy  slaves  in 
Africa,  if  they  want  them;  and  I  deny  any  man  on  earth  to 
show  any  distinction  between  the  two  things,  —  to  show  that  the 
one  is  either  more  wicked  or  more  unlawful ;  to  show,  on 
original  principles,  that  one  is  better  or  worse  than  the  other ; 
or  to  show,  by  the  Constitution,  that  one  differs  a  whit  from  the 
other.  He  will  tell  me,  doubtless,  that  there  is  no  constitutional 
provision  against  people  taking  slaves  into  the  new  Territories, 
and  I  tell  him  that  there  is  equally  no  constitutional  provision 
against  buying  slaves  in  Africa.  He  will  tell  you  that  a  people, 
in  the  exercise  of  popular  sovereignty,  ought  to  do  as  they  please 
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about  that  thing,  and  have  slaves  if  they  want  them;  and  I  tell 
you  that  the  people  of  Georgia  are  as  much  entitled  to  popular 
sovereignty  and  to  buy  slaves  in  Africa,  if  they  want  them,  as 
the  people  of  the  Territory  are  to  have  slaves  if  they  want  them. 
I  ask  any  man,  dealing  honestly  with  himself,  to  point  out  a 
distinction. 

I  have  recently  seen  a  letter  of  Judge  Douglas's  in  which 
without  stating  that  to  be  the  object,  he  doubtless  endeavors 
to  make  a  distinction  between  the  two.  He  says  he  is  unalterably 
opposed  to'  the  repeal  of  the  laws  against  the  African  slave 
trade.  And  why?  He  then  seeks  to  give  a  reason  that  would 
not  atpply  to  his  popular  sovereignty  in  the  Territories.  What 
is  that  reason?  "The  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade  is  a 
compromise  of  the  Constitution !"  I  deny  it.  There  is  no  truth 
in  the  proposition  that  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade 
is  a  compromise  of  the  Constitution.  No  man  can  put  his  finger 
on  any  thing  in  the  Constitution,  or  on  the  line  of  history,  which 
shows  it.  It  is  a  mere  barren  assertion,  made  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  up  a  distinction  between  the  revival  of  the 
African  slave  trade  and  his  "great  principle." 

At  the  time  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
adopted  it  was  expected  that  the  slave  trade  would  be  abolished. 
I  should  assert,  and  insist  upon  that,  if  Judge  Douglas  denied 
it.  But  I  know  that  it  was  equally  expected  that  slavery  would 
be  excluded  from  the  from  the  Territories,  and  I  can  show  by 
history,  that  in  regard  to  these  two  things,  public  opinion  was 
exactly  alike,  while  in  regard  to  positive  action,  there  was  more 
done  in  the  Ordinance  of  '87  to  resist  the  spread  of  slavery  than 
was  ever  done  to  abolish  the  foreign  slave  trade.  Lest  I  be 
misunderstood,  I  say  again  that  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
the  Constitution,  public  expectation  was  that  the  slave  trade 
would  be  abolished,  but  no  more  so  than  the  spread  of  slavery 
in  the  Territories  should  be  restrained.  They  stand  alike,  ex- 
cept that  in  the  Ordinance  of  '87  there  was  a  mark  left  by  public 
opinion,  showing  that  it  was  more  committed  against  the  spread 
of  slavery  in  the  Territories  than  against  the  foreign  slave  trade. 

Compromise !  What  word  of  compromise  was  there  about 
it?  Why,  the  public  sense  was  then  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade;  but  there  was  at  the  time  a  very  great  commer- 
cial interest  involved  in  it  and  extensive  capital  in  that  branch 
of  trade.  There  were  doubtless  the  incipient  stages  of  improve- 
ment in  the  South  in  the  way  of  farming,  dependent  on  the 
slave  trade,  and  they  made  a  proposition  to  Congress  to  abolish 
the  trade  after  allowing  it  twenty  years,  —  a  sufficient  time  for 
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the  capital  and  commerce  engaged  in  it  to  be  transferred  to  other 
channels.  They  made  no  provision  that  it  should  be  abolished 
in  twenty  years ;  I  do  not  doubt  they  expected  it  would  be ;  but 
they  made  no  bargain  about  it.  The  public  sentiment  left  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  that  it  would  be  done  away.  I  repeat, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  those  times  in  favor  of  that 
matter  being  a  compromise  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  the  pub- 
lic expectation  at  the  time,  manifested  in  a  thousand  ways,  that 
the  spread  of  slavery  should  also  be  restricted. 

Then  I  say,  if  this  principle  is  established,  that  there  is  no 
wrong  in  'slavery,  and  whoever  wants  it  has  a  right  to  have  it ; 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  a  sort  of  question  as  to 
how  they  shall  deal  with  brutes ;  that  between  us  and  the  negro 
here  there  is  no  sort  of  question,  but  that  at  the  South  the  ques- 
tion is  between  the  negro  and  the  crocodile.  That  is  all.  It  is  a 
mere  matter  of  policy ;  there  is  a  perfect  right,  according  to 
interest,  to  do  just  as  you  please  —  when  this  is  done,  when  this 
doctrine  prevails,  the  miners  and  sappers  will  have  formed  pub- 
lic opinion  for  the  slave  trade.  They  will  be  ready  for  Jeff. 
Davis  and  Stephens  and  other  leaders  of  that  company,  to  sound 
the  bugle  for  the  revival  of  the  slave  trade,  for  the  second  Dred 
Scott  decision,  for  the  flood  of  slavery  to>  be  poured  over  the 
free  States,  while  we  shall  be  here  tied  down  and  helpless  and 
run  over  like  sheep. 

It  is  to  be  a  part  and  parcel  of  this  same  idea,  to  say  to'  men 
who  want  to  adhere  to  the  Democratic  party,  who  have  always 
belonged  to  that  party,  and  are  only  looking  about  for  some  ex- 
cuse to  stick  to  it,  but  nevertheless  hate  slavery,  that  Douglas's 
popular  sovereignty  is  as  good  a  way  as  any  to  oppose  slavery. 
They  allow  themselves  to  be  persuaded  easily,  in  accordance 
with  their  previous  dispositions,  into  this  belief,  that  it  is  about 
as  good  a  way  of  opposing  slavery  as  any,  and  we  can  do  that 
without  straining  our  old  party  ties  or  breaking  up  old  political 
associations.  We  can  do  so  without  being  called  negro  wor- 
shipers. We  can  do  that  without  being  subjected  to  the  jibes 
and  sneers  that  are  so  readily  thrown  out  in  place  of  argument 
where  no  argument  can  be  found.  So  let  us  stick  to  this  popular 
sovereignty  —  this  insidious  popular  sovereignty.  Now  let  me 
call  your  attention  to  one  thing  that  has  really  happened,  which 
shows  this  gradual  and  steady  debauching  of  public  opinion,  this 
course  of  preparation  for  the  revival  of  the  slave  trade,  for  the 
territorial  slave  code,  and  the  new  Dred  Scott  decision  that  is 
to  carry  slavery  into  the  free  states.  Did  you  ever,  five  years 
ago,  hear  of  anybody  in  the  world  saying  that  the  negro  had  no 
share  in  the  Declaration  of  National  Independence ;  that  it  did 
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not  mean  negroes  at  all ;  and  when  "all  men"  were  spoken  of 
negroes  were  not  included? 

I  am  satisfied  that  five  years  ago  that  proposition  was  not 
put  upon  paper  by  any  living  being  anywhere.  I  have  been  un- 
able at  any  time  to  find  a  man  in  any  audience  who  would 
declare  that  he  had  ever  known  of  anybody  saying  so  five  years 
ago.  But  last  year  there  was  not  a  Douglas  popular  sovereign  in 
Illinois  who  did  not  say  it.  Is  there  one  in  Ohio  but  declares 
his  firm  belief  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  did  not 
mean  negroes  at  all  ?  I  do  not  know  how  this  is ;  I  have  not 
been  here  much ;  but  I  presume  you  are  very  much  alike  every- 
where. Then  I  suppose  that  all  now  express  the  belief  that  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  never  did  mean  negroes.  I  call 
upon  one  of  them  to  say  that  he  said  it  five  years  ago. 

If  you  think  that  now,  and  did  not  think  it  then,  the  next 
thing  that  strikes  me  is  to  remark  that  there  has  been  a  change 
wrought  in  you,  and  a  very  significant  change  it  is,  being  no  less 
than  changing  the  negro,  in  your  estimation,  from  the  rank  of 
a  man  to  that  of  a  brute.  They  are  taking  him  down  and  placing 
him,  when  spoken  of,  among  reptiles  and  crocodiles,  as  Judge 
Douglas  himself   expresses  it. 

Is  not  this  change  wrought  in  your  minds  a  very  important 
change  ?  Public  opinion  in  this  country  is  every  thing.  In  a 
nation  like  ours,  this  popular  sovereignty  and  squatter  sov- 
ereignty have  already  brought  a  change  in  the  public  mind  to  the 
extent  I  have  stated.  There  is  no  man  in  this  crowd  who  can 
contradict  it. 

Now,  if  you  are  opposed  to  slavery  honestly,  as  much  as 
anybody,  I  ask  you  to  note  that  fact,  and  the  like  of  which  is  to 
follow,  to  be  plastered  on,  layer  after  layer,  until  very  soon  you 
are  prepared  to  deal  with  the  negro  everywhere  as  with  the  brute. 
If  public  sentiment  has  not  been  debauched  already  to  this  point, 
a  new  turn  of  the  screw  in  that  direction  is  all  that  is  wanting; 
and  this  is  constantly  being  done  by  the  teachers  of  this  in- 
sidious popular  sovereignty.  You  need  but  one  or  two  turns 
further  until  your  minds,  now  ripening  under  these  teachings, 
will  be  ready  for  all  these  things,  and  you  will  receive  and  sup- 
port, or  submit  to,  the  slave  trade,  revived  with  all  its  horrors, 
a  slave  code  enforced  in  our  Territories,  and  a  new  Dred  Scott 
decision  to  bring  slavery  up  into  the  very  heart  of  the  free 
North.  This,  I  must  say,  is  but  carrying  out  those  words  pro- 
phetically spoken  by  Mr.  Clay,  many,  many  years  ago —  I  be- 
lieve more  than  thirty  years  —  when  he  told  an  audience  that  if 
they  would  repress  all  tendencies  to  liberty  and  ultimate  emanci- 
pation, they  must  go  back  to  the  era  of  our  independence  and 
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muzzle  the  cannon  which  thundered  its  annual  joyous  return 
on  the  Fourth  of  July;  they  must  blow  out  the  moral  lights 
around  us ;  they  must  penetrate  the  human  soul  and  eradicate 
the  love  of  liberty;  but  until  they  did  these  things,  and  others 
eloquently  enumerated  by  him,  they  could  not  repress  all  ten- 
dencies to  ultimate  emancipation. 

I  ask  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  these 
popular  sovereigns  are  at  this  work;  blowing  out  the  moral 
lights  around  us ;  teaching  that  the  negro  is  no  longer  a  man  but 
a  brute ;  that  the  Declaration  has  nothing  to  do  with  him ;  that 
he  ranks  with  the  crocodile  and  the  reptile ;  that  man,  with  body 
and  soul,  is  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents.  I  suggest  to  this 
portion  of  the  Ohio  Republicans,  or  Democrats,  if  there  be  any 
present,  the  serious  consideration  of  this  fact,  that  there  is  now 
going  on  among  you  a  steady  process  of  debauching  public 
opinion  on  this  subject.     With  this,  my  friends,  I  bid  you  adieu. 

The  next  morning  the  opposing  newspapers  gave 
their  readers  the  following  reports  of  the  meeting: 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  LINCOLN 
OF  ILLINOIS 

(Ohio  State  Journal) 

We  give  this  morning  a  full  re- 
port of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
yesterday.  It  was  made  on  the 
eastern  terrace  of  the  State  House, 
the  same  place  where  Douglas  made 
his ;  but,  Mr.  Lincoln  being  in  the 
hands  of  friends,  who  wished  to 
hear  instead  of  suppress  him,  the 
arrangement  was  .different.  Instead 
of  being  partially  extinguished  with 
a  brown  sheeting  canopy,  and  sur- 
rounded with  half  a  dozen  benches 
on  which  a  score  or  two  of  men 
standing  could  hide  him  from  the 
audience,  and  then  being  pitted 
against  the  immense  stone  wall  of 
the  State  House,  as  Douglas  was, 
Mr.  Lincoln  occupied  a  stand 
placed  against  the  State  House,  and 
was  easily  heard  all  over  the  ter- 
race. Yesterday  being  the  great 
day  of  the  county  fair  that  per- 
formance prevented  so  large  an 
audience  as  would  have  otherwise 
attended. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  com- 
ment on  the  speech,  as  no  one  who 


ABE  LINCOLN  IN  COLUMBUS 

(Ohio  Statesman) 

The  Young  Men's  Republican 
Club  must  have  been  mortified  at 
the  very  meagre  audience  in  at- 
tendance at  the  Lincoln  meeting- 
held  yesterday  afternoon  on  the 
eastern  terrace  of  the  State  House. 
The  Douglas  meeting  on  Wednes- 
day week  at  the  same  place  could 
well  have  spared  a  number  of  men 
equal  to  that  which  heard  Lincoln 
on  yesterday,  and  not  missed  them 
from  the  assemblage.  The  meeting 
was  indeed  a  "beggarly  account  of 
empty  boxes,"  and  the  speaker  dis- 
appointed all  who  heard  him.  We 
should  be  content  to  have  Mr.  Lin- 
coln speak  on  the  eastern  terrace 
every  day  from  this  time  until  the 
election.  He  is  not  an  orator.  He 
can  hardly  be  classed  as  a  third  rate 
debater.  The  most  of  his  time  was 
taken  up  in  what  he  supposed  to  be 
a  review  of  Douglas'  Popular  Sov- 
ereignty doctrine,  and  the  article  in 
Harper's  on  that  subject.  He  is 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  leaving 
to  the  people  of  the  territories  the 
right    to    mould    their    institutions 
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has  the  opportunity  will  omit  to 
read  it.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  enthusi- 
astically received,  and  held  the  at- 
tention of  the  audience  for  two 
hours,  his  clear  and  irresistible 
points  eliciting  frequent  marks  of 
approbation.  The  reception  of  the 
speech  exhibited  a  marked  contrast 
to  that  of  Douglas,  in  which, 
whether  the  audience  were  nearly 
all  republicans,  or  whether  Ohio 
democracy  is  not  Douglasism,  the 
audience  absolutely  declined  to 
cheer,  and  every  solicitation  re- 
sulted in  a  mortifying  failure.  The 
two  Illinois  champions  are  in  them- 
selves fair  illustrations  of  the  fea- 
tures of  democracy  and  republican- 
ism ;  Lincoln  candid,  logical  and 
clear-headed,  planting  himself  on 
principles  that  no  one  can  contro- 
vert and  winning  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  the  audience;  Douglas 
aiming  at  nothing  higher  than  a 
political  dodge ;  words  which  talk 
of  principle  to  cover  up  a  fraud; 
his  highest  ambition  to  show  the 
cunning  of  the  trick,  and  the  great- 
est admiration  of  'his  friends  that 
he  can  give  a  cheat  the  semblance 
of  a  principle;  "popular  sover- 
eignty" while  he  nor  his  friends 
dare  say  that  this  popular  sover- 
eignty can  exclude  slavery  from  the 
territory. 

Judging  by  the  reception  of  the 
two  speeches  there  is  but  little 
show  of  any  popular  sovereignty 
of   the    Douglas   sort   in    Columbus. 


in  their  own  way;  is  in  favor  of 
the  intervention  of  Congress  and 
the  control  of  the  people  of  the 
territories  through  Congressional 
power;  and  further  he  is  of  the 
opinion  that  there  is  an  "irrepress- 
ible conflict  between  the  states  of 
this  Union  which  will  never  end, 
until  all  are  made  free  or  all  are 
made  slave  States."  Mr.  Lincoln  is 
not  a  great  man  —  very,  very  far 
from  it;  and  his  visit  here  will  not 
pay  expenses.  Indeed  the  Repub- 
licans feel  that  they  have  burned 
their  fingers,  by  bringing  him  here. 
Happily  for  them,  however,  the  au- 
dience was  so  small  that  his  very 
inferior  speech  will  do  much  less 
damage  than  it  would  have  done 
had  the  audience  been  large. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
speech,  the  meeting  adjourned  to 
assemble  at  the  City  Hall  in  the 
evening  where  it  was  announced 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Galloway 
would  address  the  people.  At  the 
adjourned  meeting  the  "Illinois 
Champion"  again  held  forth  for  a 
short  time,  when  Mr.  Galloway  was 
called  for,  but  we  learn  he  did  not 
speak.  And  thus  ended  the  day 
whereby  the  Republicans  were  dam- 
aged seriously.  We  think  Mr.  Lin- 
coln will  never  be  invited  here 
again,  and  that  was  perhaps  his 
opinion,  as  he  had  his  daguerreo- 
type taken  in  the  forenoon,  with  a 
view  of  leaving  it,  we  suppose,  as  a 
remembrancer  for  his  Columbus 
friends.  It  ought  to  be  hung  up  in 
the  Young  Men's  Republican  Club 
room. 

Here  is  another  description  giving  the  observations 
of  a  young  lady  of  sixteen,  after  sixty-two  years  had 
passed:27 

It  was  my  happy  privilege,  in  company  with  my  father  and 
mother,  to  hear  the  speech  of  Mr.  Douglas  and  the  reply  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  both  delivered  to  small  audiences  on  two  somber  autumn 


37  Mrs.  Alice  Corner  Brown  in  History  of  Columbus,  by  Osman  C. 
Hooper,  p.  44. 
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afternoons.  Near  the  northeast  corner  of  the  ten  acre  State 
House  square  a  steam  engine  was  boring  an  artesian  well.  It 
was  not  noisy,  but  the  sounds  were  regular  and  insistent;  and, 
after  speaking  a  few  minutes,  Mr.  Douglas,  looking  very  weary 
and  annoyed,  stopped,  saying,  "I  can't  speak  against  a  steam 
engine."  As  soon  as  word  could  reach  the  engine  driver,  the 
boring  ceased  and  the  speech  went  on.  Appeal,  not  argument; 
entreaty  to  change  conditions,,  not  recognition  of  the  great  trend 
of  events  characterized  his  address.  A' perfunctory  round  of 
applause  without  enthusiasm  punctuated  its  close,  and  silently 
the  two  hundred  men  who  had  stood  on  the  ground  throughout 
the  harangue  dispersed,  seemingly  not  converted  to  the  plan  of 
voting  down  slavery  in  the  territories. 

Mr.  Lincoln  came  and  was  apparently  introduced  to  the  same 
audience.  There  were  seated  on  the  east  terrace  about  a  score 
of  women,  when  there  came  from  the  Capitol  behind  the  group,  a 
tall,  sad-eyed,  earnest,  grave  man.  Taking  up  the  assumptions 
of  his  rival,  he  showed  the  fallacy  of  the  local  option  of  deal- 
ing with  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  territories.  He  in- 
dulged in  no  jokes,  no  witticisms.  The  crisis  was  too  real  and 
too  awfully  pregnant  with  fate.  The  impression  left  on  the  mind 
by  the  address  was  the  vast  import  of  events  which  no  trifling 
or  jugglery  or  vainglorious  and  boastful  pro-slavery  or  anti- 
slavery  men  could  delude  the  Nation  into  excusing,  viz.;  the  in- 
vasion of  free  territory  by  armed  men  and  the  bloody  encounters 
which  followed. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  address,  the  ladies  who  had 
been  seated  at  his  right  were  presented  to  him.  I  did  not  know 
that  I  was  shaking  hands  with  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  hero  and  martyr  of  the  coming  crisis  in  our  history. 

The  next  day  at  Dayton,  while  waiting  for  the  Cin- 
cinnati train,  in  response  to  previous  arrangements, 
Lincoln  spoke;  his  address  covered  similar  points  to 
those  in  his  speech  at  Cincinnati  that  evening.  It  was  in 
relation  to  the  influence  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  in 
excluding  slavery  from  Ohio  and  other  States  of  the 
West  and  Northwest.  For  the  historical  information  it 
contained,  as  well  as  for  its  repudiation  of  the  oft- 
repeated  declaration  of  Senator  Douglas,  the  reader  is 
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referred  to  Lincoln's  Cincinnati  speech,  which  he  will 
find  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  following  from  the  Weekly  Dayton  Journal  of 
September  20,  describes  the  meeting: 

The  announcement  that  Mr.  Lincoln  —  "Old  Abe,"  as  he  is 
familiarly  called  by  the  "Suckers"  with  whom  he  lives,  —  would 
speak  at  the  Court  House  on  Saturday  afternoon,  brought  a  large 
crowd  of  people  to  the  appointed  place,  and  for  nearly  two  hours 
the  speaker  was  listened  to  with  the  utmost  attention.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln is  one  of  the  "self-made"  men  —  having,  without  the  ad- 
vantages of  education,  risen  to  the  proud  pre-eminence  which 
he  now  occupies  in  his  own  State  and  in  the  United  States. 

He  is.  remarkable  for  vigor  of  intellect,  clearness  of  per- 
ception, and  power  of  argumentation,  and  for  fairness  and  hon- 
esty in  the  presentation  of  facts.  Every  man  who  listened  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  on  Saturday  was  impressed  with  the  manner  as  well  as 
the  matter  of  speech,  abounding  as  it  did  in  valuable  historical 
information  and  in  great  political  truths. 

Mr.  Lincoln  directed  the  greater  part  of  his  speech  to 
demonstrate  the  falsity  of  the  assumption  contained  in  the  ques- 
tion in  Senator  Douglas'  magazine  essay,  by  which  he  seeks  to 
make  the  framers  of  this  government  consider  slavery  a  desir- 
able feature  in  the  material  out  of  which  the  Union  was  formed. 

Mr.  Lincoln  met  this  assumption  by  a  condensed  statement 
of  the  facts  in  the  history  of  the  government,  going  to  show  that 
the  framers  of  the  government  found  slavery  existing  when  the 
constitution  was  formed,  and  got  along  with  it  as  well  as  they 
could  in  accomplishing  the  Union  of  the  States,  contemplating 
and  expecting  the  advent  of  the  period  when  slavery  in  the  United 
States  should  no  longer  exist. 

He  referred  to  the  limitation  of  the  time  for  the  continuance 
of  the  slave  trade,  by  which  the  supply  of  slaves  should  be  cut 
off  —  to  the  fact  that  the  word  slave  does  not  occur  in  the  con- 
stitution, for  the  reason  given  at  the  period  of  its  formation, 
that  when,  in  after  times,  slavery  should  cease  to  exist,  no  one 
should  know  from  the  language  of  the  constitution  itself,  that 
slavery  had  ever  existed  in  the  United  States.  We  cannot  at- 
tempt to  follow  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  statement  of  facts  and  argu- 
ment in  exposing  the  false  assumption  of  Senator  Douglas,  but 
Mr.  Lincoln  showed  conclusively  that  instead  of  desiring  that 
we  should  have-  a  Union  made  up  of  free  and  slave  States,  as  a 
sort  of  happy  admixture  of  political  elements,  the  framers  of 
our  government  regarded  the  removal  of  slavery  as  only  a  ques- 
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tion  of  time,  and  that  at  some  day,  not  far  distant,  the  people 
among  whom  it  existed  would  get  rid  of  it. 

Mr.  Lincoln  referred  to  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Douglas  that 
the  Ordinance  of  1787  had  never  made  a  free  State,  and  that 
Ohio  had  been  made  free  solely  by  the  action  of  its  own  people. 
Mr.  Lincoln  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  slavery 
wherever  it  gained  a  foothold.  He  spoke  of  the  trouble  which 
encompassed  the  formation  of  a  free  constitution  in  the  territory 
where  there  were  slaves  held  as  property,  and  attributed  the  un- 
trammelled action  of  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Ohio  in  1802  to  the  fact  that  the  Ordinance  of  1787  had 
prohibited  the  ingress  of  slaves,  and  so  had  relieved  the  question 
of  a  free  constitution  of  all  embarrassment. 

In  connection  with  the  action  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Lincoln  referred  to  what  is  said  of  the  influence  of  climate  and 
soil  in  inviting  slave  labor  to  agricultural  pursuits.  He  con- 
tended that  the  soil  and  climate  of  Ohio  were  just  as  favorable 
to  the  employment  of  slave  labor  as  were  the  soil  and  climate 
of  Kentucky.  And  yet  without  the  Ordinance  of  1787  Kentucky 
was  made  a  slave  state,  and  with  the  Ordinance  Ohio  was  made 
a  free  state. 

Mr.  Lincoln  closed  with  an  eloquent  defense  of  the  rights 
of  free  labor.  The  free  white  man  had  a  right  to  claim  that  the 
new  territories  into  which  they  and  their  children  might  go  to 
seek  a  livelihood  should  be  preserved  free  and  clear  of  the  in- 
cumbrance of  slavery,  and  that  no  laboring  white  man  should 
be  placed  in  a  position  where,  by  the  introduction  of  slavery 
into  the  territories,  he  would  be  compelled  to  toil  by  the  side  of 
a  slave. 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  had  closed,  three  cheers  were  given,  and 
he  left  for  Cincinnati  on  the  4  o'clock  train. 

The  Dayton  Daily  Empire,  the  Democratic  paper,  in 
its  issue  of  September  20,  had  this  editorial  comment : 

On  Saturday  last,  instead  of  tens  of  thousands  of  persons 
being  assembled  in  our  city,  and  the  streets  being  deluged  with 
people,  as  one  of  our  morning  contemporaries  prophesied  would 
be  the  case,  upon  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  speech,  a  meagre 
crowd,  numbering  scarcely  200,  was  all  that  could  be  drummed 
up,  and  they  were  half  Democrats,  who  attended  from  mere 
curiosity. 

Mr.  Lincoln  is  a  very  seductive  reasoner,  and  his  address 
although  a  network  of  fallacies  and  false  assumptions  through- 

ioni,  was  calculated  to  deceive  almost  any  man,  who  would  not 
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pay  very  close  attention  to  the  subject,  and  keep  continually  on 
the  guard. 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Nickum,*  of  Dayton,  in  a  manu- 
script written  by  her  and  sent  to  the  writer,  has  de- 
scribed as  follows  a  very  interesting  event  which  oc- 
curred on  the  occasion  of  Lincoln's  visit : 

AN  ACCIDENTAL  PAINTING  OF  LINCOLN 

One  day  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  1859,  to  be  more  exact,  on 
September  18,  1859,  there  came  into  Cridland's  daguerreotype 
gallery,  over  Edgar's  grocery  store  on  Main  Street,  two  gentle- 
men, evidently  to  get  their  photos  taken,  as  it  was  almost  the 
first  of  photography.  The  gentlemen  were  the  late  Mr.  Samuel 
Craighead,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Dayton,  and  his  friend  a 
stranger. 

After  getting  his  order,  Mr.  Cridland  thought  of  the  lad 
who  was  doing  character  sketches  and  painting  in  Edmonson's 
studio,  across  the  hall  from  him,  called  to  him  to  come,  bring 
his  brushes  and  paints,  to  sketch  this  man  who  was  character 
all  over,  that  he  would  keep  him  as  long  as  possible,  but  he  must 
work  fast. 

As  this  gentleman  was  posing  he  noticed  the  lad,  asked  him 

—  was  he  trying  to  make  a  picture  of  him,  then  in  his  droll  way 

—  "Keep  on,  you  may  make  a  good  one,  but  never  a  pretty  one," 
then  as  they  came  back  to  see  the  negatives,  he  posed  again  for 
the  lad.  With  his  two  sittings  and  the  photo,  a  little  painting 
was  made,  finished,  put  aside,  and  other  work  begun. 

In  June  the  following  year  Mr.  Craighead  met  Mr.  Nickum 
on  the  street,  called  him  to  stop,  wanted  to  know  if  he  ever 
finished  painting  his  friend's  picture,  he  began  that  day  at  Crid- 
land's gallery.  "Yes?  Where  is  it?  I  want  it,  that  is  the  man 
nominated  for  President,  that  was  Abraham  Lincoln." 

Then  the  little  painting  was  hunted  up,  nicely  framed,  and 
carefully  cherished  ever  since.  First  offer  to  buy  it  came  from 
the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  in  the  sixties.  Mr. 
Nickum  was  shown  an  article  bewailing  the  fact  that  few  good 
paintings  were  made  from  life  of  Lincoln,  when  he  wrote  to  the 
editor,  telling  of  his  work,  he  asked  to  have  it  sent  to  him  for 
inspection,  was  pleased,  asked  Mr.  Nickum  to  name  his  price, 
he  wanted  it.  Mr.  Nickum  had  never  sold  a  painting,  and 
thought  if  others  thought  it  was  so  fine,  why  not  keep  it  himself. 
Several  good  offers  were  turned  down  during  his  lifetime. 
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;  At  an  examination  of  the  Lincoln  portrait,  about  ten  years 
ago  at  the  Metropolitan  Art  Museum  in  New  York  City,  one 
man  said  he  believed  it  recently  done,  mellowed  by  a  new  proc- 
ess, but  when  a  revenue  stamp  was  discovered  on  the  back  of  it, 
put  there  when  it  was  framed  in  the  sixties,  he  was  silent.  It 
still  had  the  same  frame  on,  as  when  framed  so  many  years  ago. 
Many  others  have  gazed  on  the  little  portrait,  those  too  who  had 
known  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  said  it  was  the 
best  they  had  ever  seen. 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Lincoln  spoke  at  the  Court  House 
corner,  from  a  store  box.  Mr.  Nickum  did  not  know  of  it.  Mr. 
Will  McCrea  heard  him  speak,  and  from  him  we  got  the  date. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Nickum  died  at  Indianapolis,  October  2, 
191 3.  Mr.  Whiting,  Director  of  Cleveland  Art  Museum,  also 
Mr.  Burroughs,  Director  of  Detroit  Art  Museum,  knows  of  the 
Lincoln  portrait. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Mrs.  Chas.  W.  Nickum, 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

This  portrait  is  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Nickum; 
the  frontispiece  on  a  previous  page  is  from  a  photograph 
of  the  original. 

In  a  letter,  October  21,  1922,  accompanying  the 
above,  Mrs.  Nickum  further  says :  "Mr.  Nickum  often 
remarked  how  kind  Mr.  Lincoln  was,  and  how  willing 
he  was  to  pose  for  him,  and  interested,  offering  him 
words  of  encouragement.  Once  afterwards  he  saw 
President  Lincoln  on  the  reviewing  stand  at  Washington 
as  he  passed  by  as  one  of  the  131st  Regiment  of  Ohio 
soldiers  on  their  way  to  Baltimore,  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  Civil  War  —  but  he  had  changed  very  much  in 
that  time.,, 

Lincoln  later  in  the  day  stopped  off  at  Hamilton, 
and  in  the  brief  period  allowed,  he  spoke  to  a  crowd  ex- 
pecting him.  There  is  a  scant  record  of  this  occasion  in 
the  History  of  Butler  County,  by  Bartlow  and  Tod- 
hunter,  from  which  the  facts  herein  are  drawn.    When 
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the  train  stopped,  Lincoln  appeared  on  the  back  platform 
with  his  travelling  companion,  Congressman  John  A. 
Gurley  of  Cincinnati.  The  crowd  had  caught  sight  of 
Lincoln  first,  and  set  up  a  great  cheering,  but  on  the 
appearance  of  Gurley,  there  came  uproarious  laughter. 
Lincoln  was  in  good  humor  and  saw  the  point  at  once. 
Now,  Gurley  was  a  very  short  man,  and  he  whom  he 
was  chaperoning  was  six  feet  four.  Standing  side  by 
side,  before  alighting,  Lincoln,  after  a  good  laugh,  said : 
"My  friends,  this  is  the  long  of  it,"  pointing  to  himself, 
then,  laying  his  hand  on  Gurley's  head,  "and  this  is  the 
short  of  it".  The  crowd  roared.  He  then  proceeded 
to  the  improvised  stand,  and  in  the  necessarily  short 
time  he  could  but  deliver  a  brief  address,  reviewing 
Senator  Douglas'  "Popular  Sovereignty"  doctrine,  and 
closing  his  remarks  as  follows : 

This  beautiful  and  far-famed  Miami  Valley  is  the  garden 
spot  of  the  world.  My  friends,  your  sons  may  desire  to  locate 
in  the  west ;  you  don't  want  them  to  settle  in  a  territory  like 
Kansas,  with  the  curse  of  slavery  hanging  over  it.  They  desire 
the  blessings  of  freedom,  so  dearly  purchased  by  our  Revolu- 
tionary forefathers.  I  see  that  my  friend  Douglas  is  still  in 
favor  of  popular  sovereignty.  This  is  a  dangerous  doctrine; 
the  inhabitants  of  a  state  should  apply  for  admission  to  the 
Union  either  as  a  free  or  slave  state,  honestly  expressed  at  a 
fair  election.  Such  were  not  the  conditions  in  Kansas  when 
she  applied  for  admission  ;  border  ruffians  from  Missouri  con- 
trolled their  election  and  certified  the  result  in  favor  of  slavery. 
The  American  people  demanded  fair  play,  and  Kansas  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  free  state. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Lincoln's  speech  at  Cincinnati 

The  Lincoln  that  visited  Cincinnati  in  September, 
1859,  met  with  quite  a  different  reception  from  that 
given  the  Lincoln  who  came  there  September,  1855.  It 
was  four  years  before  that  he  said  to  his  hostess,  "I 
never  expect  to  be  in  Cincinnati  again.  I  have  nothing 
against  the  city,  but -things  have  so  happened  here  as  to 
make  it  undesirable  for  me  ever  to  return  here."  In 
dejection  he  departed;  in  triumph  he  returned,  for  great 
things  had  happened  to  him  in  the  meantime.  In  1856 
at  the  first  National  Convention  of  the  newly  organized 
Republican  party,  he  received  110  votes  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent against  259  for  William  L.  Dayton.  In  1858  he 
engaged  in  debate  with  Senator  Douglas  over  the  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Act,  and  the  question  of  slavery  extension. 
His  militant  presentation  of  Republican  principles  at- 
tracted attention  throughout  the  country,  and  he  at  once 
sprang  into  national  prominence.  All  this  while  his 
professional  reputation  had  grown  so  that  he  ranked 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Illinois  bar.  Now  we  find  him 
responding  to  the  Macedonian  cry  of  the  Ohio  Repub- 
licans to  come  over  from  Illinois  to  answer  Douglas, 
thus  practically  continuing,  at  long  distance,  the  debate 
of  the  year  before. 

We  may  digress  here  for  a  while  to  note  an  in- 
teresting phase  of  Cincinnati  politics  at  this  time.  The 
reader  has  doubtless  observed  the  peculiar  expression  of 
Lincoln  in  responding  to  Peter  Zinn's  invitation,  "in 
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relation  to  my  appearing  at  Cincinnati  in  behalf  of  the 
Opposition  is  received."  Note  that  he  says  "the  Oppo- 
sition", and  not  "the  Republican  party" ;  and  these  words 
are  evidently  a  repetition  of  Zinn's  language.  There 
was  a  studied  reason  for  this,  and  it  grew  out  of  the 
relations  of  the  local  Republican  party  and  the  American 
party;  the  former  was  very  desirous  of  securing  the 
co-operation  of  the  latter  in  the  local  elections,  and  ulti- 
mately to  absorb  it.  In  other  words  they  wanted  Lincoln 
to  make  a  mild  and  rather  weak  partisan  speech,  with  a 
view  to  conciliating  the  American  party. 

This  situation  is  well  described  in  a  letter  written  to 
Addison  Peale  Russell,28  Secretary  of  State,  at  Colum- 
bus, by  a  young  man,  then  City  Solicitor  of  Cincinnati, 
who  afterward  rose  to  distinction  in  the  Nation  —  Ruth- 
erford B.  Hayes.29  The  letter  is  dated  September  14, 
two  days  before  Lincoln  spoke  at  Columbus,  and  is  as 
follows : 

I  am  not  a  member  of  any  executive  committee  and  am  not 
"one  in  authority"  except  in  the  humble  capacity  of  "a  sov- 
ereign." As  a  private,  I  write  to  make  a  suggestion,  which  I  hope 
you  will  see  carried  to  the  right  person.  Mr.  Lincoln  is  to 
speak  here  the  last  of  this  wreek  (I  am  sorry  it  was  not  a  week 
later,  after  our  ticket  is  in  the  field)  ;  and  all  honest  Americans 
as  well  as  Republicans  are  waiting  to  give  him  a  rousing  recep- 
tion. My  suggestion  is  that  Mr.  Lincoln  be  informed  of  the 
facts  in  regard  to  our  position  here,  so  that  he  may  not  give, 
a  too  strictly  partisan  cast  to  his  address.     We  go  by  the  name 

28  Addison  Peale  Russell  was  born  in  Wilmington,  Ohio,  September  8, 
1826;  served  in  Ohio  Legislature,  1855-57;  secretary  of  State,  1857-61. 
Author:  Half  Tints,  1867;  Library  Notes,  1884;  A  Club  of  One;  In  a 
Club  Corner,  1890 ;  Sub-Coelum,  1893 ;  died,  July  24,  1912. 

20  Rutherford  Birchard  Hayes  was  born  in  Delaware,  Ohio,  October 
4,  1822;  graduated  from  Kenyon  College.  1842;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1845 ; 
became  City  Solicitor  of  Cincinnati,  1858;  served  with  distinction  during 
the  Civil  War  rising  to  Brevet  Major  General,  March  13,  1865;  member 
of  Congress.  1865-67,  and  re-elected ;  Governor,  1868-72 ;  re-elected  for 
third  term,  1875  ;  nineteenth  President  of  the  United  States,  1877-81 ;  died 
at  Fremont,  Ohio,  January  17,  1893. 
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of  "Opposition  Party,"  and  injury  might  be  done  if  party  names 
and  party  doctrines  were  used  by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  a  way  to  dis- 
please the  American  element  of  our  organization.  The  Ameri- 
cans are  liberal,  however,  and  very  generally  sympathized  with 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  contest  with  Douglas,  although  perhaps  not 
subscribing  to  all  his  views.  I  understand  Mr.  Lincoln  was  an 
old  Clay  Whig,  of  Kentucky  parentage,  and  with  a  wholesome 
dislike  of  Locof  ocoism.  These  qualities  with  a  word  of  caution 
as  to  our  peculiar  position  will  enable  him  to  make  a  fine  im- 
pression here. 

If  our  ticket  is  formed  without  a  rumpus,  we  are  confident 
of  carrying  a  majority  for  all.  I  write,  supposing  you  will  see 
Mr.  Lincoln  at  Columbus.  Dennison  seems  to  be  a  full  match, 
if  not  an  overmatch,  for  his  competitor.     Sincerely, 

R.  B.  Hayes. 

Lincoln  in  his  speech,  however,  showed  no  appear- 
ance of  taking  notice  of  the  suggestion  of  not  giving 
"a  too  strictly  partisan  cast  to  his  address."  It  was 
strictly  partisan  from  beginning  to  end.  He  admitted 
he  was  a  "Black  Republican",  and  declared  that  "slavery 
is  wrong,  morally,  and  politically.  I  desire  that  it  should 
no  further  spread  in  these  United  States,  and  I  should 
not  object  if  it  should  be  gradually  terminated  in  the 
whole  Union".  He  made  no  reference  to  any  local 
conditions.  He  spoke  for  principle;  to  all  men  who 
agreed  with  the  object  of  his  party.  He  wanted  their 
votes  but  he  did  not  say  so;  he  appealed  to  their  con- 
science and  judgment  by  naked  argument.  His  speech 
was  singularly  adroit,  yet  logical.  Like  all  his  speeches, 
it  seemed  to  have  a  direct  and  far-reaching  purpose. 

Fully  three-fifths  of  his  time  was  directed  to  Ken- 
tuckians,  there  being  many  present  from  across  the  river. 
It  was  an  effective  discussion  of  Douglas's  position  in 
relation  to  the  South,  and  here  he  planted  the  seeds 
that  resulted  in  the  dissension  at  Charleston  the  next 
year.     Lincoln  knew  exactly  what  he  was  doing,  but 
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some  of  his  auditors  evidently  did  not,  for  he  was 
interrupted  with,  "Speak  to  Ohio  men,  and  not  to  Ken- 
tuckians',,  to  which  he  responded,  "I  beg  permission  to 
speak  as  I  please".  A  study  of  this  speech  finds  Lincoln 
at  his  best;  like  all  his  addresses,  it  was  clear,  argu- 
mentative and  logical.  Its  language  is  for  a  plain 
audience,  with  words  almost  entirely  Anglo-Saxon,  or 
its  derivatives.  It  deserves  more  than  a  cursory  reading, 
for  it  contributed  more  to  the  Republican  victory  of 
1860  than  any  single  speech  he  ever  made.  Not  that  it 
converted  Whigs,  Democrats  or  Americans,  but  because 
it  served  to  divide  the  Democrats  of  the  South  from  the 
Democrats  of  the  North  on  Douglas's  candidacy  for 
the  Presidency. 

The  time  and  place  of  the  speech  was  opportune  — 
Saturday  night  and  the  Fifth  Street  Market  Place  — 
now  the  Government  Square.  It  was  when  the  popu- 
lace was  at  large  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  Lin- 
coln, upon  his  arrival  at  seven  o'clock  at  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  and  Dayton  depot,  was  received  by  a  large 
committee  of  Republicans,  and  was  immediately  escorted 
to  the  Burnet  House,  amid  cheers  and  the  firing  of  can- 
non. At  the  hotel  he  was  received  by  another  com- 
mittee, "where  he  shook  many  hands  and  took  his  tea 
in  very  great  haste".  From  thenceforward  the  evening- 
was  a  triumph.  Amidst  the  blare  of  brass  bands  and 
the  booming  of  cannon  he  was  driven  to  the  Fifth 
Street  Market  Place  in  an  open  carriage,  with  a  mounted 
escort,  and  the  German  Brigade  and  others  on  foot 
bearing  torches.  Lincoln  spoke  from  a  balcony  on  the 
north  side  of  the  square. 

On  his  arrival  he  found  an  audience  of  three  or  four 
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thousand  people,  with  bands  playing,  the  square  illumi- 
nated by  bonfires,  and  sky  rockets  filling  the  air. 

The  following  organization  of  the  meeting  was 
effected:  President,  Benjamin  Eggleston;  Vice  Presi- 
dents, Peter  Zinn,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  Nathaniel 
Wright,  Nicholas  N.  Thomas,  Stephen  Molliter, 
George  Shillito,  M.  D.  Potter,  Enoch  T.  Carson,  Miles 
Greenwood,    M.    Goepper,    Richard   Smith,    G.    W.    S. 
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The  Old  Burnet  House,   Cincinnati,  Where  Lincoln 
Stopped  in  1859  and  1861. 


Katz,  Henry  Price,  Thomas  H.  Whetstone,  J.  L.  Keck, 
Samuel  Wiggens,  A.  N.  Sprague,  Chas.  E.  Fosdick,  Dr. 
Freeman,  Joseph  Trounstine,  Thomas  Spooner,  Henry 
Pierce,  F.  Hassaurek,  August  Willich,  R.  M.  Corwine, 
C.  M.  Magill,  J.  F.  Cunningham,  John  Steel,  George  N. 
Runyan,  E.  M.  Johnson,  C.  N.  Casey,  Amos  Moore, 
William  Cox,  George  Whitcomb,  Henry  Mack,  Dr  H. 
Shultz,  Alfred  Cutter,  Leonard  Swartz,  C.  N.  Dunlap, 
J.  S.  Davis,  T.  H.  Weasner,  Frank  Jobson,  J.  C.  Butler, 
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Moses  Swasey,  A  E.  Swasey,  Col.  Hays,  George  Klotter, 
John  K.  Green,  T.  C.  Day,  Fred  Meyer,  M.  B.  Hogan, 
N.  R.  Looker;  Secretaries,  John  S.  Gano,  E.  Wassen- 
ick,  G.  B.  Wright,  James  Elliot,  James  S.  Boyce,  H.  C. 
Borden,  C.  O.  Andress,  L.  H.  Baker,  Charles  Hiller, 
J.  E.  West. 

The  president  of  the  meeting  introduced  Lincoln  as 
"a  distinguished  statesman,  the  expounder  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  opponent  of  squatter  sovereignty  and  the 
iriend  of  freedom."  Thereupon  "with  singular  clear- 
ness of  enunciation  and  deliberation",  he  spoke  as 
follows : 

My  Fellow  Citizens  of  the  State  of  Ohio: 

This  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  have  appeared  before 
an  audience  in  so  great  a  city  as  this.  I  therefore  —  though  I 
am  no  longer  a  young  man  —  make  this  appearance  under  some 
degree  of  embarrassment.  But,  I  have  found  that  when  one  is 
embarrassed,  usually  the  shortest  way  to  get  through  with  it 
is  to  quit  talking  or  thinking  about  it,  and  go  at  something  else. 

I  understand  that  you  have  had  recently  with  you  my  very 
distinguished  friend,  Judge  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  and  I  under- 
stand, without  having  an  opportunity  (not  greatly  sought  to  be 
sure)  of  seeing  a  report  of  the  speech  that  he  made  here,  that  he 
did  me  the  honor  of  mentioning  my  humble  name.  I  suppose 
that  he  did  so  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  objection  to  some 
sentiment  at  some  time  expressed  by  me.  I  should  expect,  it  is 
true,  that  Judge  Douglas  had  reminded  you,  or  informed  you, 
if  you  had  never  before  heard  it,  that  I  had  once  in  my  life  de- 
clared it  as  my  opinion  that  this  Government  cannot  "endure' 
permanently  half  slave  and  half  free ;  that  a  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand,"  and,  as  I  had  expressed  it,  I  did  not  expect 
the  house  to  fall ;  that  I  did  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved ; 
but  that  I  did  expect  it  would  cease  to  be  divided ;  that  it  would 
become  all  one  thing  or  the  other;  that  either  the  opposition  of 
slavery  would  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where 
the  public  mind  would  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  was  in  the  course 
of  ultimate  extinction ;  or  the  friends  of  slavery  will  push  it  for- 
ward until  it  becomes  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  old  or  new, 
free  as  well  as  slave.  I  did,  fifteen  months  ago,  express  that 
opinion,  and  upon  many  occasions  Judge  Douglas  has  denounced 
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it,  and  has   greatly,   intentionally   or   unintentionally,   misrepre- 
sented my  purpose  in  the  expression  of  that  opinion. 

I  presume,  without  having  seen  a  report  of  his  speech,  that 
he  did  so  here.  I  presume  that  he  alluded  also  to  that  opinion 
in  different  language,  having  been  expressed  at  a  subsequent 
time  by  Governor  Seward  of  New  York,  and  that  he  took  the 
two  in  a  lump  and  denounced  them;  that  he  tried  to  point  out 
that  there  was  something  couched  in  this  opinion  which  led  to  the 
making  of  an  entire  uniformity  of  the  local  institutions  of  the 
various  States  of  the  Union,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  different  j 
States,  which  in  their  nature  would  seem  to  require  a  variety 
of  institutions,  and  a  variety  of  laws,  conforming  to  the  differ- 
ences in  the  nature  of  the  different  States. 

Not  only  so ;  I  presume  he  insisted  that  this  was  a  declara- 
tion of  war  between  the  free  and  slave  States  — that  it  was  the 
sounding  to  the  onset  of  continual  war  between  the  different 
States,  the  slave  and  free  States. 

This  charge,  in  this  form,  was  made  by  Judge  Douglas,  on,  I 
believe,  the  9th  of  July,  1858,  in  Chicago,  in  my  hearing.  On 
the  next  evening,  I  made  some  reply  to  it.  I  informed  him  that  . 
many  of  the  inferences  he  drew  from  that  expression  of  mine 
were  altogether  foreign  to  any  purpose  entertained  by  me,  and  in 
so  far  as  he  should  ascribe  these  inferences  to  me,  as  my  purpose, 
he  was  entirely  mistaken ;  and  in  so  far  as  he  might  argue  that 
whatever  might  be  my  purpose,  actions,  conforming  to  my  views, 
would  lead  to  these  results,  he  might  argue  and  establish  if  he 
could;  but,  so  far  as  purposes  were  concerned,  he  was  totally 
mistaken  as  to  me. 

When  I  made  that  reply  to  him  —  when  I  told  him,  on  the 
question  of  declaring  war  between  the  different  States  of  the 
Union,  that  I  had  not  said  that  I  did  not  expect  any  peace  upon 
this  question  until  slavery  was  exterminated;  that  I  had  only 
said  that  I  expected  peace  when  that  institution  was  put  where 
the  public  mind  should  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  was  in  the  course 
of  ultimate  extinction;  that  I  believed  from  the  organization  of 
our  Government,  until  a  very  recent  period  of  time,  the  institu- 
tion had  been  placed  and  continued  upon  such  a  basis;  that  we 
had  had  comparative  peace  upon  that  question  through  a  portion 
of  that  period  of  time,  only  because  the  public  mind  rested  in 
that  belief  in  regard  to  it,  and  that  when  we  returned  to  that 
position  in  relation  to  that  matter,  I  supposed  we  should  again 
have  peace  as  we  previously  had.  I  assured  him,  as  I  now  assure 
you,  that  I  neither  then  had,  nor  have,  or  ever  had,  any  purpose 
in  any  way  of  interfering  with  the  institution  of  slavery,  where 
it  exists.     I  believe  we  have  no  power,  under  the  Constitution 
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of  the  United  States;  or  rather  under  the  form  of  Government 
under  which  we  live,  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery, 
or  any  other  of  the  institutions  of  our  sister  States,  be  they  free 
oY  slave  States.  I  declared  then,  and  I  now  declare,  that  I  have 
as  little  inclination  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery 
where  it  now  exists,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  General 
Government,  or  any  other  instrumentality,  as  I  believe  we  have 
no  power  to  do  so.  I  accidentally  used  this  expression;  I  had 
no  purpose  of  entering  into  the  slave  states  to  disturb  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery!  So,  upon  the  first  occasion  that  Judge 
Douglas  got  an  opportunity  to  reply  to  me,  he  passed  by  the 
whole  body  of  what  I  had  said  upon  that  subject,  and  seized  upon 
the  particular  expression  of  mine,  that  I  had  no  purpose  of 
entering  into  the  slave  States  to  disturb  the  institution  of  slavery. 
"Oh,  no,"  said  he,  "he  (Lincoln)  won't  enter  into  the  slave  States 
to  disturb  the  institution  of  slavery;  he  is  too  prudent  a  man  to 
do  such  a  thing  as  that ;  he  only  means  that  he  will  go  on  to  the 
line  between  the  free  and  slave  States,  and  shoot  over  at  them. 
This  is  all  he  means  to  do.  He  means  to  do  them  all  the  harm  he 
can,  to  disturb  them  all  he  can,  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  his 
own  hide  in  perfect  safety." 

Well,  now,  I  did  not  think,  at  that  time,  that  that  was  either 
a  very  dignified  or  very  logical  argument;  but  as  it  was,  I  had 
to  get  along  with  it  as  well  as  I  could. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  here,  tonight,  that  if  I  ever  do  shoot 
over  the  line  at  the  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  into  a 
slave  State,  and  purpose  to  do  so,  keeping  my  skin  safe,  that  I 
have  now  about  the  best  chance  I  shall  ever  have.  I  should  not 
wonder  that  there  are  some  Kentuckians  about  this  audience ; 
we  are  close  to  Kentucky ;  and  whether  that  be  so  or  not,  we  are 
on  elevated  ground,  and  by  speaking  distinctly,  I  should  not 
wonder  if  some  of  the  Kentuckians  would  hear  me  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  For  that  reason  I  propose  to  address  a  portion 
of  what  I  have  to  save  to  the  Kentuckians. 

I  say,  then,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  Kentuckians,  that  I  am 
what  they  call,  as  I  understand  it,  a  "Black  Republican."  I  think 
slavery  is  wrong,  morally  and  politically.  I  desire  that  it  should 
be  no  further  spread  in  these  United  States,  and  I  should  not 
object  if  it  should  gradually  terminate  in  the  whole  Union. 
While  I  say  this  for  myself,  I  say  to  you  Kentuckians,  that  I 
understand  you  differ  radically  from  me  upon  this  proposition  ; 
that  you  believe  slavery  is  a  good  thing;  that  slavery  is  right; 
that  it  ought  to  be  extended  and  perpetuated  in  this  Union. 
Now,  there  being;  this  broad  difference  between  us,  I  do  not  pre- 
tend in  addressing  myself  to  you  Kentuckians,  to  attempt  prose- 
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lyting  you;  that  would  be  a  vain  effort.  I  do  not  enter  upon  it. 
I  only  propose  to  try  to  show  you  that  you  ought  to  nominate 
for  the  next  Presidency,  at  Charleston,  my  distinguished  friend, 
Judge  Douglas.  In  all  that  there  is  a  difference  between  you  and 
him,  I  understand  he  is  sincerely  for  you,  and  more  wisely  for 
you,  than  you  are  for  yourselves.  I  will  try  and  demonstrate 
that  proposition.  Understand  now,  I  say  that  I  believe  he  is  as 
sincerely  for  you,  and  more  wisely  for  you,  than  you  are  for 
yourselves. 

What  do  you  want  more  than  anything  else  to  make  success- 
ful your  views  of  slavery  —  to  advance  the  outspread  of  it,  and 
to  secure  and  perpetuate  the  nationality  of  it?  What  do  you 
want  more  than  anything  else?  What  is  needed  absolutely? 
What  is  indispensable  to  you?  Why!  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
answer  the  question,  it  is  to  retain  a  hold  upon  the  North  —  it 
is  to  retain  support  and  strength  from  the  free  States.  If  you 
can  get  this  support  and  strength  from  the  free  States  you  can 
succeed.  If  you  do  not  get  this  support  and  this  strength  from 
the  free  States,  you  are  in  the  minority,  and  you  are  beaten  at 
once. 

If  that  proposition  be- admitted  —  and  it  is  undeniable  — 
then  the  next  thing  I  say  to  you  is,  that  Douglas  of  all  the  men 
in  this  nation  is  the  only  man  that  affords  you  any  hold  upon 
the  free  States ;  that  no  other  man  can  give'  you  any  strength 
in  the  free  States.  This  being  so,  if  you  doubt  the  other  branch 
of  the  proposition,  whether  he  is  for  you  —  whether  he  is  really 
for  you,  as  I  have  expressed  it,  I  propose  asking  your  attention 
for  a  while  to  a  few  facts. 

The  issue  between  you  and  me  understand,  is.  that  I  think 
slavery  is  wrong,  and  ought  not  to  be  outspread,  and  you  think 
it  is  right  and  ought  to  be  extended  and  perpetuated.  (A  voice. 
"Oh,  Lord.")     That  is  my  Kentuckian  I  am  talking  to  now. 

I  now  proceed  to  try  to  show  you  that  Douglas  is  as  sincerely 
for  you  and  more  wisely  for  you  than  you  are  for  yourselves. 

In  the  first  place  we  know  that  in  a  government  like  this,  in 
a  government  of  the  people,  where  the  voice  of  all  the  men  of 
that  country,  substantially,  enters  into  the  execution  —  or  admin- 
istration rather  —  of  the  government —  in  such  a  government. 
what  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  of  it,  is  public  opinion.  I  lay  down 
the  proposition  that  Judge  Douglas  is  not  only  the  man  that 
promises  you  in  advance  a  hold  upon  the  North,  and  support  in 
the  North,  but  that  he  constantly  moulds  public  opinion  to  your 
ends  ;  that  in  every  possible  way  he  can,  he  constantly  moulds 
the  public  opinion  of  the  North  to  your  ends;  and  if  there  are  a 
few  things  in  which  he  seems  to  be  against  you  —  a  few  things 
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which  he  says  that  appear  to  be  against  you,  and  a  few  that  he 
forbears  to  say  which  you  would  like  to  have  him  say  —  you 
ought  to  remember  that  the  saying  of  the  one,  or  the  forbearing 
to  say  the  other,  would  lose  his  hold  upon  the  North,  and,  by 
consequence,  would  lose  his  capacity  to  serve  you. 

Upon  this  subject  of  moulding  public  opinion,  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  —  for  a  well  established  fact  it  is  —  that  the 
Judge  never  says  your  institution  of  slavery  is  wrong;  he  never 
says  it  is  right,  to  be  sure,  but  he  never  says  it  is  wrong.  There 
is  not  a  public  man  in  the  United  States,  I  believe,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Senator  Douglas,  who  has  not,  at  some  time  in  his 
life,  declared  his  opinion  whether  the  thing  is  right  or  wrong; 
but,  Senator  Douglas  never  declares  it  is  wrong.  He  leaves 
himself  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  all  in  your  favor  he  would  be 
hindered  from  doing  if  he  were  to  declare  the  thing  to  be  wrong. 
On  the  contrary,  he  takes  all  the  chances  that  he  has  for  in- 
veigling the  sentiment  of  the  North,  opposed  to  slavery,  into  your 
support,  by  never  saying  it  is  right.  This  you  ought  to  set  down 
to  his  credit.  You  ought  to  give  him  full  credit  for  this  much, 
little  though  it  be,  in  comparison  to  the  whole  which  he  does  for 
you. 

Some  other  things,  I  will  ask  your  attention  to.  He  said 
upon  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  he  has  repeated 
it  as  I  understand  a  great  many  times,  that  he  does  not  care 
whether  slavery  is  "voted  up  or  voted  down."  This  again  shows 
you,  or  ought  to  show  you,  if  you  would  reason  upon  it,  that  he 
does  not  believe  it  to  be  wrong,  for  a  man  may  say,  when  he  sees 
nothing  wrong  in  a  thing,  that  he  does  not  care  whether  it  be 
voted  up  or  voted  down ;  but  no  man  can  logically  say  that  he 
cares  not  whether  a  thing  goes  up  or  goes  down,  which  to  him 
appears  to  be  wrong.  You  therefore  have  a  demonstration  in  this 
that  to  Judge  Douglas's  mind  your  favorite  institution  which  you 
would  have  spread  out,  and  made  perpetual,  is  no  wrong. 

Another  thing  he  tells  you,  in  a  speech  made  at  Memphis,  in 
Tennessee,  shortly  after  the  canvass  in  Illinois,  last  year.  He 
there  distinctly  told  the  people,  that  there  was  a  "line  drawn 
by  the  Almighty  across  this  continent,  on  the  one  side  of  which 
the  soil  must  always  be  cultivated  by  slaves ;"  that  he  did  not  pre- 
tend to  know  exactly  where  that  line  was,  but  that  there  was 
such  a  line.  I  want  to  ask  your  attention  to  that  proposition 
again ;  that  there  is  one  portion  of  this  continent  where  the 
Almighty  has  designed  the  soil  shall  always  be  cultivated  by 
slaves ;  that  its  being  cultivated  by  slaves  at  that  place  is  right ; 
that  it  has  the  direct  sympathy  and  authority  of  the  Almighty. 
Whenever  you  can  get  these  northern  audiences  to  adopt  the 
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opinion  that  slavery  is  right  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ohio;  when- 
ever you  can  get  them,  in  pursuance  of  Douglas's  views,  to 
adopt  that  sentiment,  they  will  very  readily  make  the  other  argu- 
ment, which  is  perfectly  logical,  that  that  which  is  right  on  that 
side  of  the  Ohio,  cannot  be  wrong  on  this,  and  that  if  you  have 
that  property  on  that  side  of  the  Ohio,  under  the  seal  and  stamp 
of  the  Almighty,  when  by  any  means  it  escapes  over  here,  it  is 
wrong  to  have  constitutions  and  laws  "to  devil"  you  about  it. 
So  Douglas  is  moulding  the  public  opinion  of  the  North,  first  to 
say  that  the  thing  is  right  in  your  State  over  the  Ohio  river,  and 
hence  to  say  that  that  which  is  right  there  is  not  wrong  here, 
and  that  all  laws  and  constitutions  here,  recognizing  it  as  being 
wrong,  are  themselves  wrong,  and  ought  to  be  repealed  and  ab- 
rogated. He  will  tell  you,  men  of  Ohio,  that  if  you  choose 
here  to  have  laws  against  slavery,  it  is  in  conformity  to  the  idea 
that  your  climate  is  not  suited  to  it,  that  your  climate  is  not 
suited  to  slave  labor,  and  therefore  you  have  constitutions  and 
laws  against  it. 

Let  us  attend  to  that  argument  for  a  little  while  and  see  if 
it  be  sound.  You  do  not  raise  sugar-cane  (except  the  new- 
fashioned  sugar-cane,  and  you  won't  raise  that  long),  but  they 
do  raise  it  in  Louisiana.  You  don't  raise  it  in  Ohio  because  you 
can't  raise  it  profitably,  because  the  climate  don't  suit  it.  They 
do  raise  it  in  Louisiana  because  there  it  is  profitable.  Now, 
Douglas  will  tell  you  that  is  precisely  the  slavery  question.  That 
they  do  have  slaves  there  because  they  are  profitable,  and  you 
don't  have  them  here  because  they  are  not  profitable.  If  that 
is  so,  then  it  leads  to  dealing  with  the  one  precisely  as  with  the 
other.  Is  there  then  anything  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  Ohio 
against  raising  sugar-cane  ?  Have  you  found  it  necessary  to  put 
any  such  provision  in  your  law?  Surely  not.  No  man  desires 
to  raise  sugar-cane  in  Ohio;  but  if  any  man  did  desire  to  do  so, 
you  would  say  it  was  a  tyrannical  law  that  forbids  his  doing  so, 
and  whenever  you  shall  agree  with  Douglas,  whenever  your 
minds  are  brought  to  adopt  his  argument,  as  surely  you  will  have 
reached  the  conclusion,  that  although  slavery  is  not  profitable  in 
Ohio,  if  any  man  wants  it,  it  is  wrong  to  him  not  to  let  him 
have  it. 

In  this  matter  Judge  Douglas  is  preparing  the  public  mind 
for  you  of  Kentucky,  to  make  perpetual  that  good  thing  in  your 
estimation,  about  which  you  and  I  differ. 

In  this  connection  let  me  ask  your  attention  to  another  thing. 
I  believe  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  five  years  ago,  no  living  man 
had  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  negro  had  no  share  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.    Let  me  state  that  again ;  five  years 
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ago  no  living  man  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  negro  had 
no  share  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  If  there  is  in 
this  large  audience  any  man  who  ever  knew  of  that  opinion  be- 
ing put  upon  paper  as  much  as  five  years  ago,  I  will  be  obliged 
to  him  now  or  at  a  subsequent  time  to  show  it. 

If  that  be  true  I  wish  you  then  to  note  the  next  fact;  that 
within  the  space  of  five  years  Senator  Douglas,  in  the  argument 
of  this  question,  has  got  his  entire  party,  so  far  as  I  know,  with- 
out exception,  to  join  in  saying  that  the  negro  has  no  share  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  If  there  be  now  in  all  these 
United  States  one  Douglas  man  that  does  not  say  this.  I  have  been 
unable  upon  any  occasion  to  scare  him  up.  Now  if  none  of  you 
said  this  five  years  ago,  and  all  of  you  say  it  now,  that  is  a  matter 
that  you  Kentuckians  ought  to  note.  That  is  a  vast  change  in  the 
northern  public  sentiment  upon  that  question. 

Of  what  tendency  is  that  change?  The  tendency  of  that 
change  is  to  bring  the  public  mind  to  the  conclusion  that  when 
men  are  spoken  of,  the  negro  is  not  meant;  that  when  negroes 
are  spoken  of,  brutes  alone  are  contemplated.  That  change  in 
public  sentiment  has  already  degraded  the  black  man  in  the 
estimation  of  Douglas  and  his  followers  from  the  condition  of  a 
man  of  some  sort,  and  assigned  him  to  the  condition  of  a  brute. 
Now,  you  Kentuckians,  ought  to  give  Douglas  credit  for  this. 
That  is  the  largest  possible  stride  that  can  be  made  in  regard 
to  the  perpetuation  of  your  thing  of  slavery. 

A  voice  —  "Speak  to  Ohio  men,  and  not  to  Kentuckians !" 

Mr.  Lincoln :     I  beg  permission  to  speak  as  I  please. 

In  Kentucky  perhaps,  in  many  of  the  slave  States  certainly, 
you  are  trying  to  establish  the  rightfulness  of  slavery  by  refer- 
ence to  the  Bible.  You  are  trying  to  show  that  slavery  existed  in 
the  Bible  times  by  divine  ordinance.  Now,  Douglas  is  wiser 
than  you,  for  your  own  benefit,  upon  that  subject.  Douglas 
knows  that  whenever  you  establish  that  slavery  was  right  by  the 
Bible,  it  will  occur  that  that  slavery  was  the  slavery  of  the  white 
man  —  of  men  without  reference  to  color  —  and  he  knows  very 
well  that  you  may  entertain  that  idea  in  Kentucky  as  much  as 
you  please,  but  you  will  never  win  any  northern  support  upon  it. 
He  makes  a  wiser  argument  for  you;  he  makes  the  argument 
that  the  slavery  of  the  black  man,  the  slavery  of  the  man  who 
has  a  skin  of  a  different  color  from  your  own,  is  right.  He  there- 
by brings  to  your  support  northern  voters  who  could  not  for  a 
moment  be  brought  by  your  own  argument  of  the  Bible-right 
slavery.  Will  you  not  give  him  credit  for  that?  Will  you  not 
say  that  in  this  matter  he  is  more  wisely  for  you  than  you  are 
for  yourselves? 
Vol.  XXXII  — 6. 
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Now,  having  established  with  his  entire  party  this  doctrine 
■ — having  been  entirely  successful  in  that  branch  of  his  efforts 
in  your  behalf,  he  is  ready  for  another. 

At  this  same  meeting  at  Memphis,  he  declared  that,  in  all 
contests  between  the  negro  and  the  white  man,  he  was  for 
the  white  man,  but  that  in  all  questions  between  the  negro  and 
the  crocodile  he  was  for  the  negro.  He  did  not  make  that  declar- 
ation accidentally  at  Memphis.  He  made  it  a  great  many  times 
in  the  canvass  in  Illinois  last  year  (though  I  don't  know  that  it 
was  reported  in  any  of  his  speeches  there),  but  he  frequently 
made  it.  I  believe  he  repeated  it  at  Columbus,  and  I  should  not 
wonder  if  he  repeated  it  here.  It  is,  then,  a  deliberate  way  of  ex- 
pressing himself  upon  that  subject.  It  is  a  matter  of  mature 
deliberation  with  him  thus  to  express  himself  upon  that  point 
of  his  case.     It  therefore  requires  some  deliberate  attention. 

The  first  inference  seems  to  be  that  if  you  do  not  enslave 
the  negro  you  are  wronging  the  white  man  in  some  way  or  other ; 
and  that  whoever  is  opposed  to  the  negro  being  enslaved,  is,  in 
some  way  or  other,  against  the  white  man.  Is  not  that  a  false- 
hood? If  there  was  a  necessary  conflict  between  the  white  man 
and  the  negro,  I  should  be  for  the  white  man  as  much  as  Judge 
Douglas ;  but  I  say  there  is  no  such  necessary  conflict.  I  say  that 
there  is  room  enough  for  us  all  to  be  free,  and  that  it  not  only 
does  not  wrong  the  white  man  that  the  negro  should  be  free,  but 
it  positively  wrongs  the  mass  of  the  white  man  that  the  negro 
should  be  enslaved ;  that  the  mass  of  white  men  are  really  in- 
jured by  the  effects  of  slave  labor  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fields 
of  their  own  labor. 

But  I  do  not  desire  to  dwell  upon  this  branch  of  the  question 
more  than  to  say  that  this  assumption  of  his  is  false,  and  I  do 
hope  that  that  fallacy  will  not  long  prevail  in  the  minds  of  intelli- 
gent white  men.  At  all  events,  you  ought  to  thank  Judge  Doug- 
las for  it.     It  is  for  your  benefit  it  is  made. 

The  other  branch  of  it  is,  that  in  a  struggle  between  the  negro  , 
and  the  crocodile,  he  is  for  the  negro.  Well,  I  don't  know  that 
there  is  any  struggle  between  the  negro  and  crocodile,  either.  I 
suppose  that  if  a  crocodile  (or  as  we  old  Ohio  River  boatmen 
used  to  call  them,  alligators)  should  come  across  a  white  man, 
he  would  kill  him  if  he  could,  and  so  he  would  a  negro.  But 
what,  at  last,  is  this  proposition  ?  I  believe  that  it  is  a  sort  of 
proposition  in  proportion,  which  may  be  stated  thus:  "As  the 
negro  is  to  the  white  man,  so  is  the  crocodile  to  the  negro;  and 
as  the  negro  may  rightfully  treat  the  crocodile  as  a  beast  or 
reptile,  so  the  white  man  may  rightfully  treat  the  negro  as  a 
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beast  or  a  reptile.    That  is  really  the  "knip"  of  all  that  argument 
of  his. 

Now,  my  brother  Kentuckians,  who  believe  in  this,  you 
ought  to  thank  Judge  Douglas  for  having  put  that  in  a  much 
more  taking  way  than  any  of  yourselves  have  done. 

Again,  Douglas's  great  principle,  "Popular  Sovereignty," 
as  he  calls  it,  gives  you,  by  natural  consequence,  the  revival  of 
the  slave  trade  whenever  you  want  it.  If  you  question  this,  listen 
awhile,  consider  awhile,  what  I  shall  advance  in  support  of  that 
proposition. 

He  says  that  it  is  the  sacred  right  of  the  man  who  goes  into 
the  Territories,  to  have  slavery  if  he  wants  it.  Grant  that  for 
argument's  sake.  Is  it  not  the  sacred  right  of  the  man  who 
don't  go  there  equally  to  buy  slaves  in  Africa,  if  he  wants  them? 
Can  you  point  out  the  difference?  The  man  who  goes  into  the 
Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  or  any  other  new  Territory, 
with  the  sacred  right  of  taking  a  slave  there  which  belongs  to 
him,  would  certainly  have  no  more  right  to  take  one  there  than 
I  would,  who  own  no  slave,  but  who  would  desire  to  buy  one 
and  take  him  there.  You  will  not  say  —  you,  the  friends  of 
Judge  Douglas  —  but  that  the  man  who  does  not  own  a  slave, 
has  an  equal  right  to  buy  one  and  take  him  to  the  Territory,  as 
the  other  does? 

A  voice  —  "I  want  to  ask  a  question.  Don't  foreign  nations 
interfere  with  the  slave  trade?" 

Mr.  Lincoln:  Well!  I  understand  it  to  be  a  principle  of 
Democracy  to  whip  foreign  nations  whenever  they  interfere 
with  us. 

Voice  —  "I  only  ask  for  information.  I  am  a  Republican 
myself." 

Mr.  Lincoln:  You  and  I  will  be  on  the  best  terms  in  the 
world,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  diverted  from  the  point  I  was 
trying  to  press. 

I  say  that  Douglas's  popular  sovereignty,  establishing  his 
sacred  right  in  the  people,  if  you  please,  if  carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  gives  equally  the  sacred  right  to  the  people  of  the 
States  or  the  Territories  themselves  to<  buy  slaves,  wherever  they 
can  buy  them  cheapest;  and  if  any  man  can  show  a  distinction, 
I  should  like  to  hear  him  try  it.  If  any  man  can  show  how  the 
people  of  Kansas  have  a  better  right  to  slaves  because  they  want 
them,  than  the  people  of  Georgia  have  to  buy  them  in  Africa,  I 
want  him  to  do  it.  I  think  it  cannot  be  done.  If  it  is  "Popular 
Sovereignty"  for  the  people  to  have  slaves  because  they  want 
them,  it  is  popular  sovereignty  for  them  to  buy  them  in  Africa, 
because  they  desire  to  do  so. 
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I  know  that  Douglas  has  recently  made  a  little  effort  —  not 
seeming  to  notice  that  he  had  a  different  theory  —  has  made  an 
effort  to  get  rid  of  that.  He  has  written  a  letter,  addressed  to 
somebody  I  believe  who  resides  in  Iowa,  declaring  his  opposition 
to  the  repeal  of  the  laws  that  prohibit  the  African  slave  trade. 
He  bases  his  opposition  to  such  repeal  upon  the  ground  that  these 
laws  are  themselves  one  of  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Now  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  see 
Judge  Douglas  or  any  of  his  friends  turn  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  point  out  that  compromise,  to  show  where 
there  is  any  compromise  in  the  constitution,  or  provision  in  the 
constitution,  express  or  implied,  by  which  the  administrators  of 
that  Constitution  are  under  any  obligation  to  repeal  the  African 
slave  trade.  I  know,  or  at  least  I  think  I  know,  that  the  framers 
of  that  constitution  did  expect  that  the  African  slave  trade 
would  be  abolished  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  to  which  time 
their  prohibition  against  its  being  abolished  extended.  I  think 
there  is  abundant  contemporaneous  history  to  show  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  expected  it  to  be  abolished.  But 
while  they  so  expected,  they  gave  nothing  for  that  expectation, 
and  they  put  no  provision  in  the  constitution  requiring  it  should 
be  so  abolished.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons 
as  the  States  shal  see  fit  to  admit  shall  not  be  prohibited,  but  a 
certain  tax  might  be  levied  upon  such  importation.  But  what 
was  to  be  done  after  that  time  ?  The  constitution  is  as  silent 
about  that  as  it  is  silent,  personally,  about  myself.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  in  it  about  that  subject  —  there  is  only  the 
expectation  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution  that  the  slave  trade 
would  be  abolished  at  the  end  of  that  time,  and  they  expected 
it  would  be  abolished,  owing  to  public  sentiment,  before  that  time, 
and  they  put  that  provision  in,  in  order  that  it  should  not  be 
abolished  before  that  time,  for  reasons  which  I  suppose  they 
thought  to  be  sound  ones,  but  which  I  will  not  now  try  to 
enumerate  before  you. 

But  while  they  expected  the  slave  trade  would  be  abolished 
at  that  time,  they  expected  that  the  spread  of  slavery  into  the 
new  Territories  should  also  be  restricted.  It  is  as  easy  to  prove 
that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  ex- 
pected that  slavery  should  be  prohibited  from  extending  into 
the  new  Territories,  as  it  is  to  prove  that  it  was  expected  that 
the  slave  trade  should  be  abolished.  Both  these  things  were  ex- 
pected. One  was  no  more  expected  than  the  other,  and  one  was 
no  more  a  compromise  of  the  constitution  than  the  other.  There 
was  nothing  said  in  the  constitution  in  regard  to  the  spread  of 
slavery  into  the  Territories.     I  grant  that,  but  there  was  some- 
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thing  very  important  said  about  it  by  the  same  generation  of  men 
in  the  adoption  of  the  old  Ordinance  of  '87,  through  the  influence 
of  which  you  here  in  Ohio,  our  neighbors  in  Indiana,  we  in 
Illinois,  our  neighbors  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  are  happy, 
prosperous,  teeming  millions  of  free  men.  That  generation  of 
men,  though  not  to  the  full  extent  members  of  the  convention 
that  framed  the  Constitution,  were  to  some  extent  members  of 
that  convention,  holding  seats  at  the  same  time  in  one  body  and 
the  other,  so  that  if  there  was  any  compromise  on  either  of  these 
subjects,  the  strong  evidence  is  that  that  compromise  was  in 
favor  of  the  restriction  of  slavery  from  the  new  Territories. 

But  Douglas  says  that  he  is  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
repeal  of  those  laws ;  because,  in  his  view,  it  is  a  compromise 
of  the  constitution.  You  Kentuckians,  no  doubt  are  somewhat 
offended  with  that!  You  ought  not  to  be!  You  ought  to  be 
patient!  You  ought  to  know  that  if  he  said  less  than  that,  he 
would  lose  the  power  of  "lugging"  the  Northern  States  to  your 
support.  Really,  what  you  would  push  him  to  do  would  take 
from  him  his  entire  power  to  serve  you.  And  you  ought  to  re- 
member how  long,  by  precedent,  Judge  Douglas  holds  himself 
obliged  to  stick  by  compromises.  You  ought  to  remember  that 
by  the  time  you  yourselves  think  you  are  ready  to  inaugurate 
measures  for  the  revival  of  the  African  slave  trade,  that  suffi- 
cient time  will  have  arrived,  by  precedent,  for  Judge  Douglas  to 
break  through  that  compromise.  He  says  now  nothing  more 
strong  than  he  said  in  1849  when  he  declared  in  favor  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  —  that  precisely  four  years  and  a  quarter 
after  he  declared  that  compromise  to  be  a  sacred  thing,  which 
"no  ruthless  hand  would  ever  dare  to  touch,"  he  himself,  brought 
forward  the  measure,  ruthlessly  to  destroy  it.  By  a  mere  calcu- 
lation of  time  it  will  only  be  four  years  more  until  he  is  ready 
to  take  back  his  profession  about  the  sacredness  of  the  com- 
promise abolishing  the  slave  trade.  Precisely  as  soon  as  you  are 
ready  to  have  his  services  in  that  direction,  by  fair  calculation, 
you  may  be  sure  of  having  them. 

But  you  remember  and  set  down  to'  Judge  Douglas's  debt, 
or  discredit,  that  he,  last  year,  said  the  people  of  the  Territories 
can,  in  spite  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  exclude  your  slaves  from 
these  Territories ;  that  he  declared  by  "unfriendly  legislation," 
the  extension  of  your  property  into  the  new  Territories  may  be 
cut  off  in  the  teeth  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

He  assumed  that  position  at  Freeport  on  the  27th  of  August, 
1858.  He  said  that  the  people  of  the  Territories  can  exclude 
slavery,   in   so   many  words.     You  ought,  however,  to  bear  in 
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mind  that  he  has  never  said  it  since.  You  may  hunt  in  every 
speech  he  has  since  made,  and  he  has  never  used  that  expression 
once.  He  has  never  seemed  to  notice  that  he  is  stating  his  views 
differently  from  what  he  did  then;  but,  by  some  sort  of  accident, 
he  has  always  really  stated  it  differently.  He  has  always  since 
then  declared  that  "the  constitution  does  not  carry  slavery  into 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States  beyond  the  power  of  the 
people  legally  to  control  it,  as  other  property."  Now,  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  language  used  upon  that  former  occasion  and  in 
this  latter  day.  There  may  or  may  not  be  a  difference  in  the 
meaning,  but  it  is  worth  while  considering  whether  there  is  not 
also  a  difference  in  meaning. 

What  is  it  to  exclude?  Why,  it  is  to  drive  it  out.  It  is  in 
some  way  to  put  it  out  of  the  Territory.  It  is  to  force  it  across 
the  line,  or  change  its  character,  so  that  as  property  it  is  out  of 
existence.  But  what  is  the  controlling  of  it  "as  other  property"? 
Is  controlling  it  as  other  property  the  same  thing  as  destroying 
it,  or  driving  it  away?  I  should  think  not.  I  should  think  the 
controlling  of  it  as  other  property  would  be  just  about  what  you 
in  Kentucky  should  want.  I  understand  the  controlling  of  prop- 
erty means  the  controlling  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner  of  it. 
While  I  have  no  doubt  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
would  say  "God  speed"  to  any  of  the  Territorial  Legislatures 
that  should  thus  control  slave  property,  they  would  sing  quite  a 
different  tune,  if  by  the  pretense  of  controlling  it  they  were  to 
undertake  to  pass  laws  which  virtually  excluded  it,  and  that  upon 
a  very  well  known  principle  to  all  lawyers,  that  what  a  Legisla- 
ture cannot  directly  do,  it  cannot  do  by  indirection;  that  as  the 
Legislature  has  not  the  power  to  drive  slaves  out,  they  have  no 
power  by  indirection,  by  tax,  or  by  imposing  burdens  in  any 
way  on  that  property,  to  effect  the  same  end,  and  that  any  at- 
tempt to  do  so  would  be  held  by  the  Dred  Scott  court  uncon- 
stitutional. 

■  Douglas  is  not  willing  to  stand  by  his  first  proposition  that 
they  can  exclude  it,  because  we  have  seen  that  that  proposition 
amounts  to  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  naked  absurdity,  that 
you  may  lawfully  drive  out  that  which  has  a  lawful  right  to  re- 
main. He  admitted  at  first  that  the  slave  might  be  lawfully 
taken  into  the  Territories  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  yet  asserted  that  he  might  be  lawfully  driven  out. 
That  being  the  proposition,  it  is  the  absurdity  I  have  stated,  he  is 
not  willing  to  stand  in  the  face  of  that  direct,  naked  and  im- 
pudent absurdity ;  he  has,  therefore,  modified  his  language  into 
that  of  being  "controlled  as  other  property." 

The  Kentuckians  don't  like  this  in  Douglas!     I  will  tell  you 
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where  it  will  go.  He  now  swears  by  the  court.  He  was  once  a 
leading  man  in  Illinois  to  break  down  a  court,  because  it  had 
made  a  decision  he  did  not  like.  But  he  now  not  only  swears  by 
the  court,  the  courts  having  got  to  working  for  you,  but  he  de- 
nounces all  men  that  do  not  swear  by  the  courts,  as  unpatriotic, 
as  bad  citizens.  When  one  of  these  acts  of  unfriendly  legisla- 
tion shall  impose  such  heavy  burdens  as  to,  in  effect,  destroy 
property  in  slaves  in  a  Territory  and  show  plainly  enough  that 
there  can  be  no  mistake  in  the  purpose  of  the  Legislature  to 
make  them  so  burdensome,  this  same  Supreme  Court  will  decide 
that  law  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  he  will  be  ready  to  say  for 
your  benefit,  "I  swear  by  the  court ;  I  give  it  up ;"  and  while  that 
is  going  on  he  has  been  getting  all  his  men  to  swear  by  the 
courts,  and  to  give  it  up  with  him.  In  this  again  he  serves  you 
faithfully,  and  as  I  say,  more  wisely  than  you  serve  yourselves. 

Again :  I  have  alluded  in  the  beginning  of  these  remarks  to 
the  fact,  that  Judge  Douglas  has  made  great  complaint  of  my 
having  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  Government  "cannot  en- 
dure permanently  half  slave  and  half  free."  He  has  complained 
of  Seward  for  using  different  language,  and  declaring  that  there 
is  an  "irrepressible  conflict"  between  the  principles  of  free  and 
slave  labor.  (A  voice —  "He  says  it  is  not  original  with  Seward. 
That  it  is  original  with  Lincoln.")  I  will  attend  to  that  im- 
mediately, sir.  Since  that  time,  Hickman  of  Pennsylvania  ex- 
pressed the  same  sentiment.  He  has  never  denounced  Mr.  Hick- 
man :  why  ?  There  is  a  little  chance,  notwithstanding  that  opinion 
in  the  mouth  of  Hickman,  that  he  may  yet  be  a  Douglas  man. 
That  is  the  difference!  It  is  not  unpatriotic  to  hold  that  opinion 
if  a  man  is  a  Douglas  man. 

But  neither  I,  nor  Seward,  nor  Hickman,  is  entitled  to  the 
enviable  or  unenviable  distinction  of  having  first  expressed  that 
idea.  That  same  idea  was  expressed  by  the  Richmond  Enquirer 
in  Virginia,  in  1856 ;  quite  two  years  before  it  was  expressed  by 
the  first  of  us.  And  while  Douglas  was  pluming  himself,  that 
in  his  conflict  with  my  humble  self,  last  year,  he  had  "squelched 
out"  that  fatal  heresy,  as  he  delighted  to  call  it,  and  had  sug- 
gested that  if  he  only  had  had  a  chance  to  be  in  New  York  and 
meet  Seward  he  would  have  "squelched"  it  there  also,  it  never 
occurred  to  him  to  breathe  a  word  against  Pryor.  I  don't  think 
that  you  can  discover  that  Douglas  ever  talked  of  going  to 
Virginia  to  "squelch"  out  that  idea  there.  No.  More  than 
that.  That  same  Roger  A.  Pryor  was  brought  to  Washington 
City  and  made  the  editor  of  the  par  excellence  Douglas  paper, 
after  making  use  of  that  expression,  which,  in  us,  is  so  un- 
patriotic and  heretical.     From  all  this,  my  Kentucy  friends  may 
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see  that  this  opinion  is  heretical  in  his  view  only  when  it  is  ex- 
pressed by  men  suspected  of  a  desire  that  the  country  shall  all 
become  free,  and  not  when  expressed  by  those  fairly  known  to 
entertain  the  desire  that  the  whole  country  shall  become  slave. 
When  expressed  by  that  class  of  men,  it  is  nowise  offensive  to 
him.  In  this  again,  my  friends  of  Kentucky,  you  have  Judge 
Douglas  with  you. 

There  is  another  reason  why  you  southern  people  ought  to 
nominate  Douglas  at  your  convention  at  Charleston.  That  reason 
is  the  wonderful  capacity  of  the  man ;  the  power  he  has  of  doing 
what  would  seem  to  me  impossible.  Let  us  call  your  attention 
to  one  of  these  apparently  impossible  things. 

Douglas  had  three  or  four  very  distinguished  men  of  the 
most  extreme  anti-slavery  views  of  any  men  in  the  Republican 
party,  expressing  their  desire  for  his  re-election  to  the  Senate 
last  year.  That  would,  of  itself,  have  seemed  to  be  a  little  won- 
derful, but  that  wonder  is  heightened  when  we  see  that  Wise 
of  Virginia,  a  man  exactly  opposed  to  them,  a  man  who  believes 
in  the  Divine  right  of  slavery,  was  also  expressing  his  desire  that 
Douglas  should  be  re-elected ;  that  another  man  that  may  be  said 
to  be  kindred  to  Wise,  Mr.  Breckinridge,  the  Vice  President,  and 
of  your  own  State,  was  also  agreeing  with  the  anti-slavery  men 
in  the  North,  that  Douglas  ought  to  be  re-elected.  Still,  to 
heighten  the  wonder,  a  Senator  from  Kentucky,  whom  I  have 
always  loved  with  an  affection  as  tender  and  endearing  as  I 
have  every  loved  any  man ;  who  was  opposed  to  the  anti-slavery 
men  for  reasons  which  seemed  sufficient  to  him,  and  equally  op- 
posed to  Wise  and  Breckinridge,  was  writing  letters  into  Illinois 
to  secure  the  re-election  of  Douglas.  Now  that  all  these  con- 
flicting elements  should  be  brought,  while  at  daggers'  points,  with 
one  aonther,  to  support  him,  is  a  feat  that  is  worthy  for  you  to 
note  and  consider.  It  is  quite  probable  that  each  of  these  classes 
of  men  thought,  by  the  re-election  of  Douglas,  their  peculiar 
views  would  gain  something;  it  is  probable  that  the  anti-slavery 
men  thought  their  views  would  gain  something ;  that  Wise  and 
Breckenridge  thought  so  too,  as  regards  their  opinions ;  that  Mr. 
Crittenden  thought  that  his  views  would  gain  something,  al- 
though he  was  opposed  to  both  these  other  men.  It  is  probable 
that  each  and  all  of  them  thought  that  they  were  using  Douglas, 
and  it  is  yet  an  unsolved  problem  whether  he  was  not  using  them 
all.  If  he  was,  then  it  is  for  you  to  consider  whether  that  power 
to  perform  wonders  is  one  for  you  lightly  to  throw  away. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  I  will  say  to  you  in  this  rela- 
tion. It  is  but  my  opinion,  I  give  it  to  you  without  a  fee.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  it  is  for  you  to  take  him  or  be  defeated ;  and  that 
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if  you  do  take  him  you  may  be  beaten.  You  will  surely  be  beaten 
if  you  do  not  take  him.  We,  the  Republicans  and  others  forming 
the  opposition  of  the  country,  intend  to  "stand  by  our  guns," 
to  be  patient  and  firm,  and  in  the  long  run  to  beat  you  whether 
you  take  him  or  not.  We  know  that  before  we  fairly  beat  you, 
we  have  to  beat  you  both  together.  We  know  that  you  are  "all 
of  a  feather,"  and  that  we  have  to  beat  you  altogether,  and  we 
expect  to  do  it.  We  don't  intend  to  be  very  impatient  about  it. 
We  mean  to  be  as  deliberate  and  calm  about  it  as  it  is  possible 
to  be,  but  as  firm  and  resolved  as  it  is  possible  for  men  to  be. 
When  we  do  as  we  say,  beat  you,  you  perhaps  want  to  know 
what  we  will  do  with  you. 

I  will  tell  you,  so  far  as  I  am  authorized  to  speak  for  the 
opposition,  what  we  mean  to  do  with  you.  We  mean  to  treat 
you,  as  near  as  we  possibly  can,  as  Washington,  Jefferson  and 
Madison  treated  you.  We  mean  to  leave  you  alone,  and  in  no 
way  to  interfere  with  your  institution;  to  abide  by  all  and  every 
compromise  of  the  constitution,  and,  in  a  word,  coming  back 
to  the  original  proposition,  to  treat  you,  so  far  as  degenerated 
man  (if  we  have  degenerated)  may,  according  to  the  examples 
of  those  noble  fathers  —  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Madison. 
We  mean  to  remember  that  you  are  as  good  as  we ;  that  there 
is  no  difference  between  us  other  than  the  difference  of  circum- 
stances. We  mean  to  recognize  and  bear  in  mind  always  that  you 
have  as  good  hearts  in  your  bosoms  as  other  people,  or  as  we 
claim  to  have,  and  treat  you  accordingly.  We  mean  to  marry 
your  girls  when  we  have  a  chance  —  the  white  ones  I  mean,  and 
I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  once  did  have  a  chance  in 
that  way. 

I  have  told  you  what  we  mean  to  do.  I  want  to  know,  now, 
when  that  thing  takes  place,  what  do  you  mean  to  do.  I  often 
hear  it  intimated  that  you  mean  to  divide  the  Union  whenever 
a  Republican  or  anything  like  it,  is  elected  President  of  the 
United  States.  (A  voice  —  "That  is  so.")  "That  is  so,"  one  of 
them  says;  I  wonder  if  he  is  a  Kentuckian?  (A  voice  —  "He  is 
a  Douglas  man.")  Well,  then,  I  want  to  know  what  your  are 
going  to  do  with  your  half  of  it?  Are  you  going  to  split  the 
Ohio  down  through,  and  push  your  half  off  a  piece  ?  Or  are  you 
going  to  keep  it  right  alongside  of  us  outrageous  fellows?^  Or 
are  you  going  to  build  up  a  wall  some  way  between  your  country 
and  ours,  by  which  that  moveable  property  of  yours  can't  come 
over  here  any  more  to  the  danger  of  your  losing  it?  Do  you 
think  you  can  better  yourselves  on  that  subject,  by  leaving  us 
here  under  no  obligation  whatever  to  return  those  specimens  of 
your  movable  property  that  come  hither?    You  have  divided  the 
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Union  because  we  would  not  do  right  with  you,  as  you  think, 
upon  that  subject;  when  we  cease  to  be  under  obligations  to  do 
anything  for  you,  how  much  better  off  do  you  think  you  will  be  ? 
Will  you  make  war  upon  us  and  kill  us  all?  Why,  gentlemen,  I 
think  you  are  as  gallant  and  as  brave  men  as  live;  that  you  can 
fight  as  bravely  in  a  good  cause,  man  for  man,  as  any  other  people 
living;  that  you  have  shown  yourselves  capable  of  this  upon 
various  occasions;  but  man  for  man,  you  are  not  better  than  we 
are,  and  there  are  not  so  many  of  you  as  there  are  of  us.  You 
will  never  make  much  of  a  hand  at  whipping  us.  If  we  were 
fewer  in  numbers  than  you,  I  think  that  you  could  whip  us;  if 
we  were  equal  it  would  likely  be  a  drawn  battle;  but  being  in- 
ferior in  numbers,  you  will  make  nothing  by  attempting  to 
master  us. 

But  perhaps  I  have  addressed  myself  as  long,  or  longer,  to 
the  Kentuckians  than  I  ought  to  have  done,  inasmuch  as  I  have 
said  that  whatever  course  you  take  we  intend  in  the  end  to  beat 
you.  I  propose  to  address  a  few  remarks  to  our  friends,  by  way 
of  discussing  with  them  the  best  means  of  keeping  that  promise, 
that  I  have  in  good  faith  made. 

It  may  appear  a  little  episodical  for  me  to  mention  the  topic 
of  which  I  shall  speak  now.  It  is  a  favorable  proposition  of 
Douglas's  that  the  interference  of  the  General  Government, 
through  the  Ordinance  of  '87,  or  through  any  other  act  of  the 
General  Government,  never  has  made  or  ever  can  make  a  Free 
State;  that  the  Ordinance  of  '87  did  not  make  free  states  of 
Ohio,  Indiana  or  Illinois.  That  these  states  are  free  upon  his 
"great  principle"  of  popular  sovereignty,  because  the  people  of 
those  several  states  have  chosen  to  make  them  so.  At  Columbus, 
and  probably  here,  he  undertook  to  compliment  the  people  that 
they  themselves  have  made  the  State  of  Ohio  free,  and  that  the 
Ordinance  of  '87  was  not  entitled  in  any  degree  to  divide  the 
honor  with  them.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  did  make  her  free  according  to  their  own  will  and 
judgment,  but  let  the  facts  be  remembered. 

In  1802,  I  believe,  it  was  you  who  made  your  first  constitu- 
tion, with  the  clause  prohibiting  slavery,  and  you  did  it  I  suppose 
very  nearly  unanimously;  but  you  should  bear  in  mind  that  you 
—  speaking-  of  yon  as  one  people  —  that  you  did  so  unembar- 
rassed by  the  actual  presence  of  the  institution  amongst  you ;  that 
you  made  it  a  free  state,  not  with  the  embarrassment  upon  you  of 
already  having  among  you  many  slaves,  which  if  they  had  been 
here,  and  you  had  sought  to  make  a  free  state,  you  would  not 
know  what  to  do  with.  If  they  had  been  among  you,  embarrass- 
ing difficulties,  most  probably,  would  have  induced  you  to  tolerate 
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a  slave  constitution  instead  of  a  free  one,  as  indeed  these  very 
difficulties  have  constrained  every  people  on  this  continent  who 
have  adopted  slavery. 

Pray  what  was  it  that  made  you  free?  What  kept  you  free? 
Did  you  not  find  your  country  free  when  you  came  to  decide  that 
Ohio  should  be  a  free  state?  It  is  important  to  inquire  by  what 
reason  you  found  it  so?  Let  us  take  an  illustration  between  the 
states  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  Kentucky  is  separated  by  this 
River  Ohio,  not  a  mile  wide.  A  portion  o.f  Kentucky,  by  reason 
of  the  course  of  the  Ohio,  is  further  north  than  this  portion  of 
Ohio,  in  which  we  now  stand.  Kentucky  is  entirely  covered 
with  slavery  —  Ohio  is  entirely  free  from  it.  What  made  that 
difference?  Was  it  climate?  No!  A  portion  of  Kentucky  was 
further  north  than  this  portion  of  Ohio.  Was  it  soil  ?  No ! 
There  is  nothing  in  the  soil  of  the  one  more  favorable  to  slave 
labor  than  the  other.  It  was  not  climate  or  soil  that  caused  one 
side  of  the  line  to  be  entirely  covered  with  slavery  and  the  other 
side  free  of  it.  What  was  it?  Study  over  it.  Tell  us,  if  you 
can,  in  all  the  range  of  conjecture,  if  there  be  anything  you  can 
conceive  of  that  made  that  difference,  other  than  that  there  was 
no  law  of  any  sort  keeping  it  out  of  Kentucky  while  the 
Ordinance  of  '87  kept  it  out  of  Ohio.  If  there  is  any  other  rea- 
son than  this,  I  confess  that  it  is  wholly  beyond  my  power  to  con- 
ceive it.  This,  then  I  offer  to  combat  the  idea  that  that  ordinance 
has  never  made  any  state  free. 

I  don't  stop  at  this  illustration.  I  come  to  the  State  of 
Indiana;  and  what  I  have  said  as  between  Kentucky  and  Ohio, 
I  repeat  as  between  Indiana  and  Kentucky;  it  is  equally  ap- 
plicable. One  additional  argument  is  applicable  also  to  Indiana. 
In  her  Territorial  condition  she  more  than  once  petitioned  Con- 
gress to  abrogate  the  ordinance  entirely,  or  at  least  so  far  as  to 
suspend  its  operation  for  a  time,  in  order  that  they  should  exer- 
cise the  "Popular  Sovereignty"  of  having  slaves  if  they  wanted 
them.  The  men  then  controlling  the  general  government,  imitat- 
ing the  men  of  the  Revolution,  refused  Indiana  that  privilege. 
And  so  we  have  the  evidence  that  Indiana  supposed  she  could 
have  slaves,  if  it  were  not  for  that  ordinance ;  that  she  besought 
Congress  to  put  the  barrier  out  of  the  way ;  that  Congress  refused 
to  do  so,  and  it  all  ended  at  last  in  Indiana  being  a  free  state. 
Tell  me  not  then  that  the  Ordinance  of  '87  had  nothing  to  do 
with  making  Indiana  a  free  state,  when  .  we  find  men  chafing 
against  and  only  restrained  by  that  barrier. 

Come  down  again  to  our  State  of  Illinois.  The  great  North- 
west Territory,  including  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  was  acquired  first,  I  believe,  by  the  British  Govern- 
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ment,  in  part  at  least,  from  the  French.  Before  the  establish- 
ment of  our. independence,  it  becomes  a  part  of  Virginia;  enabling 
Virginia  afterward  to  transfer  it  to  the  General  Government. 
There  were  French  settlements  in  what  is  now  Illinois,  and  at  the 
same  time  there  were  French  settlements  in  what  is  now  Mis- 
souri —  in  the  tract  of  country  that  was  not  purchased  till  about 
1803.  In  these  French  settlements  negro  slavery  had  existed  for 
many  years — perhaps  more  than  a  hundred,  if  not  as  much  as  two 
hundred  years  —  at  Kaskaskia,  in  Illinois,  and  at  St.  Genevieve, 
or  Cape  Girardeau,  perhaps,  in  Missouri.  The  number  of  slaves 
was  not  very  great,  but  there  was  about  the  same  number  in  each 
place.  They  were  there  when  we  acquired  the  Territory.  There 
was  no  effort  made  to  break  up  the  relation  of  master  and  slave, 
and  even  the  Ordinance  of  1787  was  not  so  enforced  as  to  de- 
stroy that  slavery  in  Illinois ;  nor  did  the  ordinance  apply  to 
Missouri  at  all. 

What  I  want  to  ask  your  attention  to,  at  this  point,  is  that 
Illinois  and  Missouri  came  into  the  Union  about  the  same  time, 
Illinois  in  the  latter  part  of  1818,  and  Missouri,  after  a  struggle, 
I  believe  some  time  in  1820.  They  had  been  filling  up  with 
American  people  about  the  same  period  of  time ;  their  progress 
enabling  them  to  come  into  the  Union  about  the  same.  At  the 
end  of  that  ten  years,  in  which  they  had  been  so  preparing  (for 
it  was  about  that  period  of  time),  the  number  of  slaves  in  Illinois 
had  actually  decreased;  while  in  Missouri,  beginning  with  very 
few,  at  the  end  of  that  ten  years,  there  were  about  ten  thousand. 
This  being  so,  and  it  being  remembered  that  Missouri  and  Illinois 
are,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  —  that 
the  northern  half  of  Missouri  and  the  southern  half  of  Illinois 
are  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  —  so  that  climate  would  have 
the  same  effect  upon  one  as  upon  the  other,  and  that  in  the  soil 
there  is  no  material  difference  so  far  as  bears  upon  the  question 
of  slavery  being  settled  upon  one  or  the  other  —  there  being  none 
of  those  natural  causes  to  produce  a  difference  in  filling  them, 
and  yet  there  being  a  broad  difference  in  their  filling  up,  we  are 
led  again  to  inquire  what  was  the  cause  of  that  difference. 

It  is  most  natural  to  say  that  in  Missouri  there  was  no  law 
to  keep  that  country  from  filling  up  with  slaves,  while  in  Illinois 
there  was  the  Ordinance  of  '87.  The  ordinance  being  there, 
slavery  decreased  during  that  ten  years  —  the  ordinance  not  being 
in  the  other,  it  increased  from  a  few  to  ten  thousand.  Can  any- 
body doubt  the  reason  of  the  difference  ? 

I  think  all  these  facts  most  abundantly  prove  that  my  friend 
Judge  Douglas's  proposition,  that  the  Ordinance  of  '87,  or  the 
national  restriction  of  slavery,  never  had  a  tendency  to  make  a 
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Free  State,  is  a  fallacy  —  a  proposition  without  the  shadow  or 
substance  of  truth  about  it. 

Douglas  sometimes  says  that  all  the  states  (and  it  is  part  of 
this  same  proposition  I  have  been  discussing)  that  have  become 
free,  have  become  so  upon  his  "great  principle ;"  that  the  State  of 
Illinois  itself  came  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  State,  and  that  the 
people,  upon  the  "great  principle"  of  popular  sovereignty,  have 
since  made  it  a  free  state.  Allow  me  but  a  little  while  to  state 
to  you  what  facts  there  are  to  justify  him  in  saying  that  Illinois 
came  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  state. 

I  have  mentioned  to  you  that  there  were  a  few  old  French 
slaves  there.  They  numbered,  I  think,  one  or  two  hundred.  Be- 
sides that,  there  had  been  a  Territorial  law  for  indenturing  black 
persons.  Under  that  law,  in  violation  of  the  Ordinance  of  '87, 
but  without  any  enforcement  of  the  ordinance  to  overthrow  the 
system,  there  had  been  a  small  number  of  slaves  introduced  as 
indentured  persons.  Owing  to  this  the  clause  for  the  prohibition 
of  slavery  was  slightly  modified.  Instead  of  running  like  yours, 
that  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  for  crime, 
of  which  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  should  exist 
in  the  state,  they  said  that  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servi- 
tude should  thereafter  be  introduced,  and  that  the  children  of 
indentured  servants  should  be  born  free;  and  nothing  was  said 
about  the  few  old  French  slaves.  Out  of  _  this  fact,  that  the 
clause  for  prohibiting  slavery  was  modified  because  of  the  actual 
presence  of  it,  Douglas  asserts  again  and  again  that  Illinois  came 
into  the  Union  as  a  slave  state.  How  far  the  facts  sustain  the 
conclusion  that  he  draws,  it  is  for  intelligent  and  impartial  men 
to  decide.  I  leave  it  with  you  with  these  remarks,  worthy  of  be- 
ing remembered,  that  that  little  thing,  those  few  indentured  serv- 
ants being  there,  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  modify  a  Constitution 
made  by  a  people  ardently  desiring  to  have  a  free  Constitution ; 
showing  the  power  of  the  actual  presence  of  the  institution  of 
slavery  to  prevent  any  people,  however  anxious  to  make  a  Free 
State,  from  making  it  perfectly  so. 

I  have  been  detaining  you  longer  perhaps  than  I  ought  to  do. 

I  am  in  some  doubt  whether  to  introduce  another  topic  upon 
which  I  could  talk  awhile.  (Cries  of  "Go  on,"  and  "Give  us 
it.")  It  is  this  then:  Douglas's  popular  sovereignty,  as  a  prin- 
ciple, is  simply  this :  If  one  man  chooses  to  make  a  slave  of  an- 
other man,  neither  that  man  nor  any  body  else  has  a  right  to 
object.  Apply  it  to  Government,  as  he  seeks  to  apply  it,  and  it  is 
this :  if,  in  a  new  Territory,  into  which  a  few  people  are  begin- 
ning to  enter  for  the  purpose  of  making  their  homes,  they  choose 
to  either  exclude  slavery   from  their  limits,   or   to   establish   it 
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there,  however  one  or  the  other  may  affect  the  persons  to  be 
enslaved,  or  the  infinitely  greater  number  of  persons  who  are 
afterward  to  inhabit  that  Territory,  or  the  other  members  of  the 
family  of  communities,  of  which  they  are  but  an  incipient  mem- 
ber, or  the  general  head  of  the  family  of  States  as  parent  of  all 
—  however  their  action  may  affect  one  or  the  other  of  these, 
there  is  no  power  or  right  to  interfere.  That  is  Douglas's  popu- 
lar sovereignty  applied.  Now  I  think  that  there  is  a  real  popular 
sovereignty  in  the  world.  I  think  a  definition  of  popular  sov- 
ereignty, in  the  abstract,  would  be  about  this  —  that  each  man 
shall  do  precisely  as  he  pleases  with  himself,  and  with  all  those 
things  which  exclusively  concern  him.  Applied  in  government, 
this  principle  would  be,  that  a  general  government  shall  do  all 
those  things  which  pertain  to  it,  and  all  the.  local  governments 
shall  do  precisely  as  they  please  in  respect  to  those  matters  which 
exclusively  concern  them. 

Douglas  looks  upon  slavery  as  so  insignificant  that  the  peo- 
ple must  decide  that  question  for  themselves,  and  yet  they  are 
not  fit  to  decide  who  shall  be  their  Governor,  Judge  or  Secretary, 
or  who  shall  be  any  of  their  officers.  These  are  vast  national 
matters,  in  his  estimation,  but  the  little  matter  in  his  estimation 
is  that  of  planting  slavery  there.  That  is  purely  of  local  interest, 
which  nobody  should  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  about. 

Labor  is  the  great  source  from  which  nearly  all,  if  not  all, 
human  comforts  and  necessities  are  drawn.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence in  opinion  about  the  elements  of  labor  in  society.  Some 
men  assume  that  there  is  a  necessary  connection  between  capital 
and  labor,  and  that  connection  draws  within  it  the  whole  of  the 
labor  of  the  community.  They  assume  that  nobody  works  unless 
capital  excites  them  to  work.  They  begin  next  to  consider  what 
is  the  best  way.  They  say  there  are  but  two  ways ;  one  is  to  hire 
men  and  to  allure  them  to  labor  by  their  consent ;  the  other  is  to 
buy  the  men  and  drive  them  to  it,  and  that  is  slavery.  Having 
assumed  that,  they  proceed  to  discuss  the  question  of  whether 
the  laborers  themselves  are  better  off  in  the  condition  of  slaves 
or  of  hired  laborers,  and  they  usually  decide  that  they  are  better 
off  in  the  condition  of  slaves. 

In  the  first  place,  I  say  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  mistake. 
That  there  is  a  certain  relation  between  capital  and  labor,  I  ad- 
mit. That  it  does  exist,  and  rightfully  exists,  I  think  is  true. 
That  men  who  are  industrious,  and  sober,  and  honest  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  own  interests  should  after  a  while  accumulate 
capital,  and  after  that  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  it  in  peace, 
and  also  if  the\ should  choose,  when  they  have  accumulated  it, 
to  use  it  to  save  themselves  from  actual  labor  and  hire  other 
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people  to  labor  for  them,  is  right.  In  doing  so  they  do  not 
wrong  the  man  they  employ,  for  they  find  men  who  have  not 
of  their  own  land  to  work  upon,  or  shops  to  work  in,  and  who 
are  benefitted  by  working  for  others,  hired  laborers,  receiving 
their  capital  for  it.  Thus  a  few  men  that  own  capital,  hire  a 
few  others,  and  these  establish  the  relation  of  capital  and  labor 
rightfully,  a  relation  of  which  I  make  no  complaint.  But  I  insist 
that  that  relation  after  all  does  not  embrace  more  than  one- 
eighth  of  the  labor  of  the  country. 

(The  speaker  proceeded  to  argue  that  the  hired  laborer,  with 
his  ability  to  become  an  employer,  must  have  every  precedence 
over  him  who  labors  under  the  inducement  of  force.  He  con- 
tinued:) 

I  have  taken  upon  myself  in  the  name  of  some  of  you 
to  say  that  we  expect  upon  these  principles  to  ultimately  beat 
them.  In  order  to  do  so,  I  think  we  want  and  must  have  a 
national  policy  in  regard  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  that  ac- 
knowledges and  deals  with  that  institution  as  being  wrong.  Who- 
ever desires  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  slavery  and  the 
nationalization  of  that  institution,  yields  all,  when  he  yields  to 
any  policy  that  either  recognizes  slavery  as  being  right,  or  as 
being  an  indifferent  thing.  Nothing  will  make  you  successful 
but  setting  up  a  policy  which  shall  treat  the  thing  as  being  wrong. 
When  I  say  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  general  govern- 
ment is  charged  withthe  duty  of  redressing  or  preventing  all 
the  wrongs  in  the  world;  but  I  do  think  it  is  charged  with  pre- 
venting and  redressing  all  wrongs  which  are  wrongs  to  itself. 
This  Government  is  expressly  charged  with  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding for  the  general  welfare.  We  believe  that  the  spreading 
out  and  perpetuity  of  the  institution  of  slavery  impairs  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  We  believe  —  nay,  we  know,  that  that  is  the  only 
thing  that  has,  ever  threatened  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  itself. 
The  only  thing  which  has  ever  menaced  the  destruction  of  the 
government  under  which  we  live,  is  this  very  thing.  To  repress 
this  thing,  we  think,  is  providing  for  the  general  welfare.  Our 
friends  in  Kentucky  differ  from  us.  We  need  not  make  our 
argument  for  them,  but  we  who  think  it  is  wrong  in  all  its 
relations,  or  in  some  of  them  at  least,  must  decide  as  to  our 
own  actions,  and  our  own  course,  upon  our  own  judgment. 

I  say  that  we  must  not  interfere  with  the  institution  of 
slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists,  because  the  Constitution 
forbids  it,  and  the  general  welfare  does  not  require  us  to  do  so. 
We  must  not  withhold  an  efficient  Fugitive  Slave  law  because 
the  constitution  requires  us,  as  I  understand  it,  not  to  withhold 
such  a  law.     But  we  must  prevent  the  outspreading  of  the  insti- 
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tution,  because  neither  the  Constitution  nor  general  welfare 
requires  us  to  extend  it.  We  must  prevent  the  revival  of  the 
African  slave  trade,  and  the  enacting  by  Congress  of  a  Terri- 
torial slave  code.  We  must  prevent  each  of  these  things  being 
done  by  either  Congress  or  courts.  The  people  of  these  United 
States  are  the  rightful  masters  of  both  congresses  and  courts, 
not  to  overthrow  the  Constitution,  but  to  overthrow  the  men  who 
pervert  the  Constitution. 

To  do  these  things  we  must  employ  instrumentalities.  We 
must  hold  conventions ;  we  must  adopt  platforms,  if  we  conform 
to  ordinary  custom;  we  must  nominate  candidates,  and  we  must 
carry  elections.  In  all  these  things,  I  think  we  ought  to  keep  in 
view  our  real  purpose,  and  in  none  do  any  thing  that  stands  ad- 
verse to  our  purpose.  If  we  shall  adopt  a  platform  that  fails  to 
recognize  or  express  our  purpose,  or  elect  a  man  that  declares 
himself  inimical  to  our  purpose,  we  not  only  take  nothing  by 
our  success,  but  we  tacitly  admit  that  we  act  upon  no  other  prin- 
ciple than  a  desire  to  have  "the  loaves  and  fishes,"  by  which,  in 
the  end,  our  apparent  success  is  really  an  injury  to  us. 

I  know  that  this  is  very  desirable  with  me,  as  with  every- 
body else,  that  all  the  elements  of  the  opposition  shall  unite 
in  the  next  Presidential  election  and  in  all  future  time.  I  am 
anxious  that  that  should  be,  but  there  are  things  seriously  to  be 
considered  in  relation  to  that  matter.  If  the  terms  can  be  ar- 
ranged, I  am  in  favor  of  the  union.  But  suppose  we  shall  take 
up  some  man  and  put  him  upon  one  end  or  the  other  of  the 
ticket,  who  declares  himself  against  us'  in  regard  to  the  preven- 
tion of  the  spread  of  slavery  —  who  turns  up  his  nose  and  says 
he  is  tired  of  hearing  anything  more  about  it,  who  is  more 
against  us  than  against  the  enemy,  what  will  be  the  issue?  Why, 
he  will  get  no  slave  states  after  all  —  he  has  tried  that  already 
until  being  beat  is  the  rule  for  him.  If  we  nominate  him  upon 
that  ground,  he  will  not  carry  a  slave  state,  and  not  only  so, 
but  that  portion  of  our  men  who  are  highstrung  upon  the  prin- 
ciple we  really  fight  for,  will  not  go  for  him,  and  he  won't  get  a 
single  electoral  vote  anywhere,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  State  of 
Maryland.  There  is  no  use  in  saying  to  us  that  we  are  stubborn 
and  obstinate,  because  we  won't  do  some  such  thing  as  this.  We 
cannot  do  it.  We  cannot  get  our  men  to  vote  it.  I  speak  by 
the  card,  that  we  cannot  give  the  State  of  Illinois  in  such  case 
by  fifty  thousand.  We  would  be  flatter  down  than  the  "Negro 
Democracy"  themselves  have  the  heart  to  wish  to  see  us. 

After  saying  this  much,  let  me  say  a  little  on  the  other  side. 
There  are  plenty  of  men  in  the  slave  States  that  are  altogether 
good  enough   for  me  to  be  either  President  or  Vice  President, 
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provided  they  will  profess  their  sympathy  with  our  purpose,  and 
will  place  themselves  on  the  ground  that  our  men,  upon  principle, 
can  vote  for  them.  There  are  scores  of  them,  good  men  in  their 
character  for  intelligence  and  talent  and  integrity.  If  such  a  one 
will  place  himself  upon  the  right  ground,  I  am  for  his  occupying 
one  place  upon  the  next  Republican  or  Opposition  ticket.  I  will 
heartily  go  for  him.  But,  unless  he  does  so  place  himself,  I  think 
it  a  matter  of  perfect  nonsense  to  attempt  to  bring  about  a  union 
upon  any  other  basis ;  that  if  a  union  be  made,  the  elements  will 
scatter  so  that  there  can  be  no  success  for  such  a  ticket,  nor 
anything  like  success.  The  good  old  maxims  of  the  Bible  are 
applicable,  and  truly  applicable,  to  human  affairs,  and  in  this, 
as  in  other  things,  we  may  say  here  that  he  who1  is  not  for  us  is 
against  us ;  he  who  gathereth  not  with  us  scattereth.  I  should 
be  glad  to  have  some  of  the  many  good,  and  able,  and  noble 
men  of  the  South  to  place  themselves  where  we  can  confer  upon 
them  the  high  honor  of  an  election  upon  one  or  the  other  end  of 
our  ticket.  It  would  do  my  soul  good  to  do  that  thing.  It  would 
enable  us  to  teach  them  that,  inasmuch  as  we  select  one  of  their 
own  number  to  carry  out  our  principles,  we  are  free  from  the 
charge  that  we  mean  more  than  we  say. 

But,  my  friends,  I  have  detained  you  much  longer  than  I 
expected  to  do.  I  believe  I  may  do  myself  the  compliment  to 
say  that  you  have  stayed  and  heard  me  with  great  patience,  for 
which  I  return  you  my  most  sincere  thanks. 

The  speech  was  received  by  the  Cincinnati  press 
with  varied  feelings.  The  Republican  organ  —  the 
Gazette  —  published  it  in  full,  thus  doing  the  greatest 
service  to  its  cause,  and  by  reason  of  this,  was  com- 
pelled to  limit  its  news  feature.  The  Commercial  was 
more  detailed  in  its  description  of  the  meeting.  The 
Enquirer  reported  the  whole  affair  fully  and  fairly,  but 
its  comments  on  the  speech  itself  were  very  denunciatory 
and  severely  critical.  Its  attitude  was  frankly  the  Doug- 
las view.  It  realized  the  weight  of  Lincoln's  argument, 
and  sought  to  break  its  force,  because  he  was  dealing 
a  death-blow  to  Douglas'  ambition  for  the  Presidency 
by  making  it  impossible  for  him  to  receive  the  united 
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support  of  the  Democracy.    The  following  are  excerpts 
from  these  papers: 


(Daily  Gazette) 

The  Honorable  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, of  Illinois,  arrived  in  this  city, 
Saturday  evening,  from  Dayton,  at 
which  place,  we  understand,  he 
made  a  speech  prior  to  the  leaving 
of  the  cars.  Upon  reaching  the 
depot  he  was  met  by  a  large  con- 
course of  persons,  who  had  as- 
sembled to  greet  the  champion  of 
Freedom  in  the  "Sucker  State." 
The  reception  must  have  reminded 
him  of  his  tour  through  his  own 
state  when,  as  here,  the  guns 
thundered  welcome,  music  greeted, 
and  people  cheered  at  each  place  of 
stopping 

Conducted  by  the  committee  to 
the  Burnet  House,  he  there  re- 
ceived some  few  persons,  who  de- 
sired to  show  him  by  personal  visit 
that  respect  which  his  honesty  and 
talent  has  procured  for  him  at  home 
and  wherever  his  name  is  known. 
About  eight  o'clock  he  was  con- 
veyed to  the  Fifth  street  market- 
place, where  from  the  balcony  of 
Mr.  Kinsey's  house  he  delivered 
himself  of  a  speech  occupying  two 
hours  and  a  half. 

(Commercial) 

We  give  in  another  place  an  ab- 
stract of  the  remarks  of  Hon. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  in  the 
Fifth  street  market-place,  Satur- 
day night.  He  made  a  very  able 
and  long  speech,  and  commanded 
the  attention  of  a  very  large  body 
of  citizens  for  more  than  two 
hours.  He  was  clear  headed  and 
plain  spoken,  and  made  his  points 
with  decided  effect.  We  have  not 
room  for  a  verbatim  report,  and 
presume  that  the  great  majority  of 
our  readers  would  prefer  an  im- 
pirtial  and  intelligible  abstract,  giv- 
ing the  substance  of  the  thing  in 
such  form  that  it  may  be  found 
without  a  protracted  effort  of 
speech   reading,      The  principal  ef- 


(Daily  Enquirer) 

A  "verbatim  report"  of  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  given  by  our 
enterprising  neighbor  of  the  Ga- 
zette, in  their  yesterday's  impres- 
sion. Mr.  Lincoln —  so  we  are  in- 
formed by  the  editor  of  that  jour- 
nal—"is  deficient  in  clap-trap,  but 
excels  in  logic  and  honesty;  and 
herein"  —  our  contemporary  con- 
tinues— "he  differs  from  Judge 
Douglas.'  Wre  thank  him  for  his 
indorsement. 

We  have  glanced  over  the  speecli 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  Gazette.  We 
do  not  say  that  we  have  read  it : 
it  is  not  worth  reading.  It  con- 
tains nothing  that  is  calculated  to 
make  any  man  wiser,  or  more 
learned ;  to  make  him  a  better  citi- 
zen or  a  better  man ;  to  give  him 
any  insight  into  the  character  of 
the  Government,  or  into  his  duty 
as  a  part  of  the  governing  power. 
It  is  in  a  single  expressive  word, 
trash — trash  from  beginning  to  end  ; 
trash  without  one  solitary  oasis  to 
relieve  the  dreary  waste  that  be- 
gins with  its  nearest  and  ends  with 
its  furthest  boundary.  Among 
public  addresses  from  the  stump, 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Lincoln  belongs 
to  the  lowest  order.  It  is  not  the 
speech  of  a  statesman ;  it  is  not  the 
speech  of  a  politician;  it  is  not  even 
the  speech  of  a  fair  partisan.  It  is 
the  speech  of  a  pettifogging  dema- 
gogue, devoted  to  an  uncandid  and 
one-sided  discussion  of  the  real 
or  presumed  party  and  doctrinal 
status  of  a  third  person.  It  is  not 
a  business  of  the  display  of  either 
logic  or  honesty,  and,  therefore  — 
we  beg  pardon  of  our  contempo- 
rary, for  disagreeing  with  him  — 
there  is  no  appearance  of  these 
finalities.  *  *  *  The  speech  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  well  received. 
His  audience  was  in  excellent 
humor  with  itself  and  with  its 
orator.       His    remarks    were    inter- 
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fort  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  speech  was 
an  argument  addressed  to  Ken- 
tuckians,  assuring  them  that  Doug- 
las was  on  their  side  of  the  slavery 
question,  that  they  had  reason  to 
trust  him,  and  that  he  was  the  man 
they  should  select  at  Charleston 
for  their  standard  bearer  in  the 
presidential  contest  of  1860.  He 
contended  that  Douglas  was  as 
sincerely  in  favor  of  the  Southern 
policy  as  the  South  itself,  and  more 
wisely  working  for  the  extension 
of  slavery  than  the  Southerners 
themselves  —  and  that  he  did  all 
that  he  could  do  for  the  slavery  in- 
terests, compatible  with  the  reten- 
tion of  political  power  in  the 
North.  Mr.  Douglas's  friends  in 
the  South  might  find  it  worth  while 
to  give  Mr.  Lincoln's  speech  the 
widest  possible  circulation,  it  would 
not,  however,  be  palatable  to  the 
Douglas  democracy  of  the  North. 
*     *     * 

One  of  the  prominent  political 
topics  of  the  town,  for  a  few  days, 
even  where  our  local  politics  as- 
sumes importance,  as  now,  will  be 
the  strong  and  peculiar  speech  of 
the  able  and  singular  Hon.  Abe. 
Lincoln,  of  Illinois  in  Fifth  street 
market  space,  Saturday  night.  It 
was  understood  and  avowed  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  to  speak  "in  op- 
position to  the  view  recently  ex- 
pressed in  Ohio  by  the  Hon.  S.  A. 
Douglas."  The  republicans  pro- 
posed that,  as  the  democrats  had 
made  an  immense  lion  of  Mr. 
Douglas,  they  would  cause  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  play  the  lion  on  a  scale 
equally  extensive.  But  Mr.  Doug- 
las had  a  great  advantage.  He  has 
become  the  most  noted  politician 
in  the  country.  For  some  years 
he  has  been  the  central  figure  of 
American  politics.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  persons  who  have  an 
I  abiding  faith  that  he  is  to  be  some 
day  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  and,  animated  by  a  livelv 
sense  of  favors  to  come,  they  take 
every  occasion  to  show  their  devo- 
tion to  his  person.  Mr.  Lincoln 
is  not  conspicuous  as  a  presidential 
candidate. 


rupted  —  as  appears  by  the  report 
—  by  frequent  laughter  and  ap- 
plause. One  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
strongest  points  is  his  propensity 
to  misstate  the  positions  and  exag- 
gerate the  remarks  of  his  an- 
tagonist, in  the  indulgence  of  which 
we  observe  he  was  so  happy  as 
to  bring  down  the  crowd  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  When  he  told  his 
hearers  that  Douglas'  popular  sov- 
ereignty, as  a  principle,  is  simply 
this:  "If  one  man  chooses  to 
make  a  slave  of  another  man, 
neither  that  other  man  nor  anybody 
else  has  a  right  to  object,"  he  was 
answered  with  "cheers  and  laugh- 
ter." It  was  undoubtedly  received 
as  an  excellent  joke.  As  a  truth 
it  would  not  have  been  at  all 
laughable ;  we  must,  therefore,  take 
the  applause  as  a  tribute  to  the 
author's  wit  at  the  expense  of  his 
credit  for  veracity.  His  speech 
was  full  of  jokes  of  a  similar 
character  —  well  calculated  to  re- 
duce to  less  than  nothing  the  repu- 
tation of  their  utterer  as  a  man  of 
truth  and  candor.  Indeed,  it  '  ap- 
pears that  the  crowd  was  not  long- 
in  finding  out  its  man ;  for  the 
rambling  dialogue  between  the  ora- 
tor and  his  hearers  into  which  the 
speech  degenerated  indicated  well 
enough  the  respect  in  which  he  had 
come  to  be  holden,  who  was  not 
too  proud  to  stand  up  and  utter 
palpable  lies  for  their  amusement. 
*     *     * 

Hon.  Mr.  Lincoln  is  a  tall,  dark- 
visaged,  angular,  awkward,  positive- 
looking  individual,  with  character 
written  in  his  face  and  energy  ex- 
pressed in  his  every  movement. 
He  has  the  appearance  of  what  is 
called  in  the  Northeast  a  Western 
man  —  one  who,  without  education 
or  early  advantages,  has  risen  bv 
his  own  exertions  from  an  humble 
origin.  Indeed,  in  this  respect  he 
resembles  Douglas,  to  whom,  how- 
ever, in  largeness  of  thought, 
profundity  of  penetration,  and  ex- 
cellence of  judgment,  he  is  greatly 
inferior. 
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At  the  same  time  Moncure  D.  Conway,  a  distin- 
guished Unitarian  clergyman  and  author  of  his  time, 
was  in  Cincinnati,  and  he  has  left  us  his  impressions  of 
Lincoln  and  his  speech:30 

One  warm  evening  in  1859,  passing  through  the  market-place 
in  Cincinnati,  I  found  there  a  crowd  listening  to  a  political 
speech  in  the  open  air.  The  speaker  stood  on  the  balcony  of  a 
small  brick  house,  some  lamps  assisting  the  moonlight.  Some- 
thing about  the  speaker,  and  some  words  that  reached  me,  led 
me  to  press  nearer.  I  asked  the  speaker's  name,  and  learned 
that  it  was  Abraham  Lincoln.  Browning's  description  of  the 
German  professor,  "Three  parts  sublime  to  one  grotesque,"  was 
applicable  to  this  man.  The  face  had  a  battered  and  bronzed 
look,  without  being  hard.  His  nose  was  prominent,  and  but- 
tressed a  strong  and  high  forehead.  His  eyes  were  high-vaulted, 
and  had  an  expression  of  sadness ;  his  mouth  and  chin  were  too 
close  together,  the  cheeks  hollow.  On  the  whole,  Lincoln's  ap- 
pearance was  not  attractive  until  one  heard  his  voice,  which 
possessed  variety  of  expression,  earnestness,  and  shrewdness  in 
every  tone.  The  charm  of  his  manner  was  that  he  had  no  man- 
ner;  he  was  simple,  direct,  humorous.  He  pleasantly  repeated  a 
mannerism  of  his  opponent,  - —  "This  is  what  Douglas  calls  his 
gur-reat  pcr-rinciple."  But  the  next  words  I  remember,  were 
these  :     "Slavery  is  wrong/' 

The  young  man,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  before  re- 
ferred to,  who  was  present  at  the  meeting  as  a  Vice 
President,  has  also  given  us  a  first  hand  impression  in 
his  diary  kept  at  the  time:31 

Mr.  Lincoln  has 'an  ungainly  figure,  but  one  loses  sight  of, 
that,  or  rather  the  first  impression  disappears  in  the  absorbed 
attention  which  the  matter  of  his  speech  commands.  He  is  an 
orator  of  an  unusual  kind,  so  calm,  so  undemonstrative,  but 
nevertheless  an  orator  of  great  merit.  It  is  easv  to  contrast 
him  after  the  manner  of  Plutarch,  but  his  like  has  not  been 
heard  in  these  parts.  His  manner  is  more  like  Crittenden's, 
and  his  truth  and  candor  are  like  what  we  admire  in  the  Ken- 


10 Moncure    Daniel    Conway:   Autobiography,  Memories  and  Experi- 
ences, vol.  I.  p.  317. 

'Charles    Richards    Williams:      Life   of   Rutherford  Birchard   Haves. 
vol.    I.  p.  3. 
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tuckian,  but  his  speech  has  greater  logical  force,  greater  warmth 
of   feeling. 

Lincoln  returned  home  recognized  as  having  greatly 
advanced  the  interests  of  his  party  in  Ohio,  and  as 
having  increased  the  chances  of  Dennison's  election. 
His  speeches  were  widely  circulated  throughout  the 
state,  and  he  made  many  friends  that  were  useful  to 
him  in  the  future.  His  farewell,  unlike  that  of  four 
years  before,  was  full  of  cheer. 


CHAPTER  V 
Ohio's  part  in  Lincoln's  nomination 

The  Lincoln-Douglas  debate  in  1858  resulted  in  de- 
cided advantages  for  the  Republican  party;  its  state 
ticket  was  elected  by  a  substantial  majority  —  125,430 
votes  to  the  Democratic  poll  of  121,609;  and  as  a  further 
result  the  opposition  to  slavery  extension  had  reached 
such  a  degree  of  understanding  and  approval  as  the 
people  of  the  North  never  before  attained.  It  was  a 
personal,  but  very  close  triumph  for  Douglas;  his  ma- 
jority in  the  joint  session  was  but  eight.  This  was  the 
exact  number  of  Democrats  serving  over  in  the  Senate 
from  the  last  legislature.  But  for  Lincoln  it  was  a 
defeat  that  was  felt  keenly,  more  keenly,  perhaps,  be- 
cause the  margin  was  so  small,  and  because  he  expected 
success.  It  begot  one  of  his  temperamental  moods  of 
depression.  In  the  following  days  of  his  melancholia, 
when  encircled  by  deepening  shadows,  he  felt  that  even 
his  friends  neglected  and  ignored  him.  This  mood,  how- 
ever, passed  away,  and  he  said  he  felt  "like  the  boy  that 
stubbed  his  toe  —  'it  hurt  too  bad  to  laugh,  and  he  was 
too  big  to  cry'  ". 

As  many  a  candidate,  before  and  since,  he  was  not 
only  beaten,  but  "broke" ;  and  in  addition  there  was  the 
inevitable  aftermath  of  every  campaign  —  party  debts. 
This  was  called  to  his  attention  by  N.  B.  Judd,  his  close 
friend  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Com- 
mittee. He  had  no  money,  and  he  wrote  Judd,  "I  have 
been  on  expense  so  long  without  earning  anything,  that 
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I  am  absolutely  without  money  now  even  for  household 
expenses".  "Still",  he  says,  "if  you  can  put  in  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  me  towards  discharging 
the  debt  of  the  Committee,  I  will  allow  it  when  you  and 
I  settle  the  private  matter  between  us". 

This  was  two  weeks  after  the  election.  There  was 
no  thought  in  Lincoln's  mind,  nor  in  that  of  any  of  his 
immediate  friends,  of  the  presidency;  indeed,  some  of 
them  were  of  the  opinion  that  his  political  career  was 
ended.  Many  of  them  charged  his  defeat  to  his  famous 
speech  opening  the  campaign  at  Springfield,  in  which  he 
declared  that  "this  government  cannot  endure,  perma- 
nently, half  slave  and  half  free".  Leonard  Swett,  his 
closest  friend,  was  of  this  opinion.  After  the  election 
Mr.  Swett  said:  "The  first  ten  lines  of  that  speech  de- 
feated him.  The  sentiment  of  the  'house  divided  against 
itself  seemed  wholly  inappropriate.  It  was  a  speech 
made  at  the  commencement  of  a  campaign,  and  appar- 
ently made  for  the  campaign.  Viewing  it  in  this  light 
alone  nothing  could  have  been  more  unfortunate  or 
more  inappropriate.  It  was  saying  the  wrong  thing 
first." 

After  a  while  the  gloom  wore  away,  and  as  word 
came  from  the  country,  his  friends  began  to  discover 
that  Lincoln  was  the  real  victor  in  the  recent  struggle. 
He  had  become  a  national  character,  and  had  presented 
the  principle  of  the  new  party  before  the  North  as  it 
had  never  been  presented  before.  He  had  furnished  the 
issue  for  1860.  His  friends  in  Illinois  at  first,  however, 
had  no  thought  of  him  beyond  the  Vice-Presidency.  His 
supporters  in  the  Legislature  in  the  spring  of  1859  dis- 
cussed this  subject.  Lincoln  answered,  to  one  of  the 
members  who  said  that  while  they  would  not  be  able  to 
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make  him  President,  they  might  make  him  Vice-Presi- 
dent, that  he  did  not  consider  himself  material  for  Presi- 
dent, and  that  the  minor  office  was  not  big  enough 
for  one  who  had  been  a  candidate  for  United  States 
Senator.  It  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1860  that  he 
actually  consented  to  be  a  candidate  for  President,  and 
that  he  formally  held  conferences  with  his  friends  on 
that  subject. 

Long  before  this,  however,  there  came  from  Ohio  the 
first  declaration  of  organized  Republicans  favoring  him 
as  a  candidate  for  President.  The  Illinois  election  in- 
volving his  defeat  for  United  States  Senator  was  on 
November  2,  1858;  three  days  afterwards  a  meeting 
was  held  in  Mansfield,  Ohio,  nominating  him  for  Presi- 
dent, as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  published  in  the 
Sandusky  Commercial-Register,  November  9,  1858: 

LINCOLN  FOR  PRESIDENT 

We  are  indebted  to  a  friend  at  Mansfield  for  the  following 
dispatch  : 

Mansfield,  Nov.  5th,   1858. 

Editor  Sandusky  Register:  An  enthusiastic  meeting  is  in 
progress  here  tonight  in  favor  of  Lincoln  for  the  next  Republi- 
can candidate  for  President. 

Reporter. 

This  news  was  repeated  in  Lincoln's  home  paper  at 
Springfield,  the  Illinois  State  Journal,  of  November  19, 
as  follows : 

LINCOLN  FOR  PRESIDENT 

The  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register  announces  the  nomination 
of  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  next  President,  by  an  en- 
thusiastic meeting  at  Mansfield  in  that  State. 

This  journal  of  his  own  town,  although  differing  with 
Lincoln  in  politics,  seems  to  have  been  ready  to  reprint 
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the  favorable  expressions  of  his  Ohio  friends,  for  we 
find  on  the  19th  this  item: 

(From  the  New  York  Herald.) 

ANOTHER  PRESIDENTIAL  TEAM.  — The  following 
ticket  has  just  been  brought  out  at  Cincinnati:  For  President 
Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois;  for  Vice  President,  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy, of  Maryland  —  with  a  platform  embracing  protection  to 
American  industry,  the  improvement  of  western  rivers  and  har- 
bors, and  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery  by  free  emigra- 
tion into  the  territories. 

This  early  Ohio  movement  towards  Lincoln  was 
based  on  admiration  for  him,  growing  out  of  his  cour- 
ageous opposition  to  Douglas.  The  spectacular  debate 
had  something  to  do  with  it,  but  more  than  all  was  his 
steady,  temperate,  and  irrefutable  arguments  against 
the  extension  of  slavery.  Unlike  Seward,  Wade  and 
Sumner,  he  was  practical,  unemotional,  and  constitu- 
tional. It  was  apparent  that  Lincoln's  arguments  were 
the  only  ones  upon  which  could  be  built  an  anti-slavery 
party ;  abolitionism  as  advocated  was  revolutionary,  and 
instinctively  rejected  by  the  mass  of  the  Northern  peo- 
ple. This,  too,  notwithstanding  that  the  immorality  of 
slavery  was  generally  admitted.  So  great  an  impression 
did  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates,  including  the  former's 
speeches  at  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  make,  that  a  gen-, 
eral  demand  for  them  prevailed.  In  Illinois  they  had 
been  printed  as  campaign  documents  by  different  com- 
mittees, but  in  Ohio  another  view  obtained.  When 
both  sides  had  been  read  and  studied,  it  was  discovered 
that  no  better  propaganda  for  the  support  of  the  new 
party  could  be  made  than  to  publish  all  the  arguments, 
for  and  against  slavery  extension,  and  let  the  North 
judge.      Far-seeing    leaders    saw    that    in    Lincoln's 
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speeches  was  the  unanswerable  appeal  of  the  new  cru- 
sade, and  they  believed  that  the  wider  their  circulation 
the  stronger  became  their  cause. 

Therefore,  early  in  December,  1859,  George  M.  Par- 
sons,  Chairman,  and  the  members  of  the  Republican 
Committee  wrote  to  Lincoln  requesting  copies  of  all  the 
speeches  in  the  debates  as  well  as  his  Ohio  speeches  in 
the  recent  campaign.     They  regarded  them,  they  said, 
"as  luminous  and  triumphant  expositions  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Republican  party,  successfully  vindicated 
from  the  aspersions  of  its  foes,  and  calculated  to  make 
a  document  of  great  practical  service  to  the  Republican 
party  in  the  approaching  Presidential  contest".     They 
also  inclosed  a  supplementary  letter  signed  by  Governor- 
elect  Dennison,  the  state  officers  and  the  Republican 
members   of  the   State   Board   of  Equalization   repre- 
senting the  several  Senatorial  Districts  of  the  State,  then 
assembled  at  Columbus. 

This  expression  from  the  Republican  party  of  Ohio 
was  very  significant,  for  at  this  very  time  Governor 
Chase  and  his  friends  were  doing  all  possible  with  a 
view  to  presenting  him  [Chase]  as  the  state's  presi- 
dential candidate  at  the  National  Convention  of  the 
coming  year.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  Governor 
did  not  join  his  colleagues  in  signing  the  letter,  which, 
with  its  reply,  follows:32 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Dec.  7,  1859. 
Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln  : 

Dear  Sir  :  —  As  members  of  the  Republican  party  of  Ohio, 
from  different  portions  of  the  State,  met  together  for  the  first 
time  since  the  election,  we  thank  you  in  the  name  of  the  party 
for  the  prompt  and  efficient  aid  rendered  us  in  the  late  campaign, 
by  your  speeches  at  Columbus  and  Cincinnati.     The  pro-slavery 

3"  Lincoln-Douglas  Debates,  p.  111. 
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Democracy,  driven  to  despair  by  repeated  defeats,  entered  the 
late  contest  openly  ignoring  a  defense  of  the  present  Administra- 
tion, and  raising  the  specious  flag  of  popular  sovereignty,  called 
the  Little  Giant  himself  into  the  field  to  tickle  the  public  ear 
with  rehearsals  of  his  "Harper's  Magazine"  article. 

The  experience  acquired  in  seven  pitched  battles  with  him 
as  an  antagonist,  enabled  you  to  make  such  a  searching  and 
thoroughly  practical  expose  of  the  fallacies  of  his  position,  in 
your  Ohio  speeches,  which  were  scattered  by  thousands  by  our 
Central  Committee  among  the  people,  that  Douglasism,  with  its 
inconsistent  theory,  that  "a  thing  (slavery)  may  lawfully  be 
driven  away,  from  where  it  has  a  right  to  be,"  by  the  action 
or  non-action  of  a  Territorial  Legislature,  in  spite  of  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  Dred  Scott 
case,  was  no  where  among  the  voters  when  the  polls  were  closed. 
Proclaimed  victor  by  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote  of  your  own 
State,  in  the  famous  debates  which  have  attracted  the  universal 
attention  of  the  party  as  containing  the  doctrines  of  the  Repub- 
lican creed,  thoroughly  discussed  and  completely  vindicated 
from  the  misrepresentations  of  its  foes :  we  would  request  that 
you  cause  to  be  collected  for  publication  in  permanent  form, 
authentic  copies  of  those  debates,  together  with  your  two  Ohio 
speeches,  as  a  document  that  will  be  of  essential  service  to  the 
cause  in  the  approaching  Presidential  campaign.  The  results  of 
the  late  elections  indicate  a  glorious  triumph  then,  if  Republican 
principles  are  properly  discussed  and  rightly  diffused  among  the 
people.  The  signs  of  the  times  bespeak,  that  there  is  a  West, 
no  longer  to  be  used  as  a  mere  voting  appendage  to  carry  out 
the  schemes  of  other  interests,  but  a  political  power  united  to 
assert  her  own  dignity  in  the  confederacy  and  carry  out  to  their 
legitimate  consummation  the  immortal  principles  of  the  Or- 
dinance of  1787,  under  which  she  was  organized,  by  standing  by 
its  champions  and  indignantly  spurning  the  whole  tribe  of  trad- 
ing Doughfaces,  who  flout  at  the  sacred  birthright  of  their  own 

States-  Respectfully  yours, 

S.  Williamson,  Cuyahoga,  A.  L.  Northrup,  Darke, 

Erastus  Spencer,  Geauga,  O.  D.  Bigelow,  Hancock, 

A.  C.  Ram  age,  Belmont,  James  H.  Ladd,  Jefferson, 

N.  W.  Carroll,  Preble,  Jacob  Egbert,  Warren, 

S.  T.  Cunard,  Morrow,  B.  Nesbitt,  Greene, 

W.   S.  Russell,  Sandusky,  Seth  Woodford,  Washington, 

P.  N.  O'Bannon,  Licking,  Daniel  Haynes,  Mahoning, 

Geo.  Clifton,  Lorain,  John  Hoy,  Summit, 

S.  W.  McCullough,  Logan,  \Vm.  McDonald,  Champaign, 

Sam'l  C.  Johnson,  Lawrence,  Amos  Carr,  Carroll, 
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Wm.  Dennison,,  Jr.,  John  Waddle, 

F.  M.  Wright,  John  L.  Martin, 

A.  P.  Russell,  C.  P.  Wolcott, 

A.  P.  Stone,  Anson  Smyth, 

W.  B.  Thrall, 

Springfield,  Illinois,  December  19. 

Messrs.  Geo.  M.  Parsons  and  Others, 

Central  Executive  Committee,  etc. 

Gentlemen  :  —  Your  letter  of  the  7th  instant,  accompanied 
by  a  similar  one  from  the  governor-elect,  the  Republican  State 
officers,  and  the  Republican  members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization  of  Ohio,  both  requesting-  of  me,  for  publication  in 
permanent  form,  copies  of  the  political  debates  between  Senator 
Douglas  and  myself  last  year,  has  been  received.  With  my 
grateful  acknowledgements  to  both  you  and  them  for  the  very 
flattering  terms  in  which  the  request  is  communicated,  I  trans- 
mit you  the  copies.  The  copies  I  send  you  are  as  reported  and 
printed  by  the  respective  friends  of  Senator  Douglas  and  myself, 
at  the  time  —  that  is,  his  by  his  friends,  and  mine  by  mine.  It 
would  be  an  unwarrantable  liberty  for  us  to  change  a  word  or  a 
letter  in  his,  and  the  changes  I  have  made  in  mine,  you  per- 
ceive, are  verbal  only,  and  very  few  in  number.  I  wish  the 
reprint  to  be  precisely  as  the  copies  I  send,  without  any  comment 
whatever.  Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

The  result  of  this  was  the  publication  of  a  volume 
containing  not  only  the  debates  and  Ohio  speeches,  but 
others  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas  in  the  Illinois  campaign 
of  1858,  delivered  at  Springfield,  Chicago  and  Bloom- 
ington.  Lincoln's  famous  "house-divided-against-itself" 
speech  at  Springfield  opened  the  volume.  Nearly  fifty 
thousand  copies  were  printed  and  sold  throughout  the 
country  by  the  publishers,  Follett;  Foster  &  Co.,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio.33 

33  Political  Debates  between  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Hon.  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  In  the  Celebrated  Campaign  of  1858,  in  Illinois,  Including  the 
Preceding  Speeches  of  Each  at  Chicago,  Springfield,  etc.;  Also  the  Two 
Great  Speeches  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  Ohio  in  1859,  as  Carefully  Prepared 
by  the  Reporters  of  Each  Party,  and  Published  at  the  Times  of  Their 
Delivery.  Columbus :  Follett,  Foster  and  Company,  1860.  Very  scarce, 
and  usually  quoted  as  Lincoln-Douglas  Debates. 
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The  initiation  of  this  work  by  the  Ohio  Republicans, 
for  its  promotion  was  purely  political,  did  much  to  ad- 
vance the  cause.  It  also  added  in  a  pronounced  way  to 
Lincoln's  standing,  especially  in  the  East.  An  emi- 
nent historian  has  written  this:34 

Since  "nothing  succeeds  like  success,"  it  was  for  the  most 
part  supposed  in  the  East  that  as  Douglas  had  won  the  prize,  he 
had  overpowered  his  antagonist  in  debate.  This  remained  the 
prevalent  opinion  until,  in  i860,  the  debates  were  published  in 
book  form.  Since  then  the  matured  judgment  is  that  in  the 
dialectic  contest,  Lincoln  got  the  better  of  Douglas. 

The  circulation  of  this  book  had  a  powerful  influence 
in  the  East.  It  gave  Lincoln  a  new  standing  among 
its  editors  and  wise  men.  Heretofore,  when  from  Illi- 
nois and  Ohio  there  came  suggestions  of  him  for  the 
presidency,  they  were  regarded  as  a  joke.35  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  a  different  estimate  was  placed 
upon  the  western  lawyer.  His  speeches  indicated  a 
powerful  personality.  Their  simple  but  irrefutable  logic, 
their  serious  spirit  in  behalf  of  a  great  cause  and  their 
genuine  statesmanship  commanded  from  those  who  read 
them  the  greatest  respect.  There  came  a  curiosity  to 
see  this  man,  and  then  invitations  to  speak  in  the  East, 
culminating  in  his  Cooper  Institute  speech  in  New  York. 
Before  a  critical  audience  presided  over  by  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  in  an  address  remarkable  for  its  keen 
historical  analysis  of  the  slavery  question  and  for  its 
wise  counsels  to  the  Republican  party,  he  made  it  appar- 
ent to  his  eastern  critics  that  William  H.  Seward  had 
a  serious  rival  for  the  presidency.30     From  New  York 

"James  Ford  Rhodes:     History  of  the  Untied  Slates,  Vol.  II,  p.  343. 

"James  Ford  Rhodes  :     History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  II,  p.  45a 

w Since  the  days  of  Clay  and  Webster  no  man  has  spoken  to  a  larger 

assemblage  of  the  intellect  and  mental  culture  of  our  city.     *     *     *     No 

man  ever  before  made  such  an  impression  on  his  first  appeal  to  a  New 

York  audience — New  York  Tribune,  February  23,  1860. 
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he  went  up  to  New  England,  speaking  in  Vermont, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut.  When  Lincoln  returned 
home,  his  candidacy  was  no  longer  regarded  as  a  joke. 
This  eastern  trip  was  the  most  potential  factor  up  to 
this  time  in  making  Lincoln  a  presidential  candidate 
of  consequence. 

That  this  situation  developed  was  due  almost  wholly 
to  the  actions  of  his  admirers  in  Ohio. 

Since  the  debates  many  Ohioans  had  openly  ex- 
pressed their  preference  for  him  for  President.  They 
were  free  in  writing  to  offer  him  their  services.  Lincoln 
in  return  wrote  as  freely,  and  at  times  did  not  hesitate 
to  give  his  opinions  on  Ohio  politics.  Witness  his  let- 
ter to  Governor  Chase  on  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and 
the  following  to  Hon.  Samuel  Galloway  on  the  defeat 
of  Judge  Swan.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  but  very  few 
of  these  letters  are  extant,  but  such  as  are  throw  an 
interesting  light  on  the  politics  of  those  days  as  well 
as  contribute  to  the  history  of  the  times.  One  of  the 
most  valuable,  as  well  as  characteristic,  is  the  one  last 
referred  to,  in  which  he  comments  critically  on  Ohio 
political  affairs,  and  also  refers  to  the  presidency:37 

Springfield,  III.,  July  28,  1859. 

Hon.  Samuel  Galloway. 

My  dear  Sir  :  —  Your  very  complimentary,  not  to  say  flatter- 
ing, letter  of  the  23rd  inst.  is  received.  Dr.  Reynolds  had  in- 
duced me  to  expect  you  here ;  and  I  was  disappointed  not  a  little 
by  your  failure  to  come.  And  yet  I  fear  you  have  formed  an 
estimate  of  me  which  can  scarcely  be  sustained  on  a  personal 
acquaintance. 

Two  things  done  by  the  Ohio  Republican  convention  —  the 
repudiation  of  Judge  Swan,  and  the  "plank"  for  a  repeal  of  the 

3T  The  original  is  in  the  autograph  collection  of  former  Governor 
James  E.  Campbell,  President  of  the  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Histor- 
ical Society. 
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Fugitive  Slave  law  —  I  very  much  regretted.  These  two  things 
are  of  a  piece;  and  they  are  viewed  by  many  good  men,  sincerely 
opposed  to  slavery,  as  a  struggle  against,  and  in  disregard  of, 
the  Constitution  itself.  And  it  is  the  very  thing  that  will  greatly 
endanger  our  cause,  if  it  be  not  kept  out  of  our  national  con- 
vention. There  is  another  thing  our  friends  are  doing  which 
gives  me  some  uneasiness.  It  is  their  leaning  toward  "popular 
sovereignty."  There  are  three  substantial  objections  to  this: 
First,  no  party  can  command  respect  which  sustains  this  year 
what  it  opposed  last.  Secondly,  Douglas  (who  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous enemy  of  liberty,  because  the  most  insidious  one)  would 
have  little  support  in  the  North,  and  by  consequence,  no  capital 
to  trade  on  in  the  South,  if  it  were  not  for  his  friends  thus 
magnifying  him  and  his  humbug.  But  lastly,  and  chiefly,  Doug- 
las's popular  sovereignty,  accepted  by  the  public  mind  as  a  just 
principle,  nationalizes  slavery,  and  revives  the  African  slave 
trade  inevitably.  Taking  slaves:  into  new  Territories,  and  buying 
slaves  in  Africa,  are  identical  things,  identical  rights  or  identical 
wrongs,  and  the  argument  which  establishes  one  will  establish 
the  other.  Try  a  thousand  years  for  a  sound  reason  why  Con- 
gress shall  not  hinder  the  people  of  Kansas  from  having  slaves, 
and,  when  you  have  found  it,  it  will  be  an  equally  good  one  why 
Congress  should  not  hinder  the  people  of  Georgia  from  import- 
ing slaves  from  Africa. 

As  to  Governor  Chase,  I  have  a  kind  side  for  him.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  distinguished  men  of  the  Nation  who  gave  us, 
in  Illinois,  their  sympathy  last  year.  I  never  saw  him,  but  sup- 
pose him  to  be  able  and  right-minded ;  but  still  he  may  not  be 
the  most  suitable  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

I  must  say  I  do  no  think  myself  fit  for  the  Presidency.  As 
you  propose  a  correspondence  with  me,  I  shall  look  for  your 
letters  anxiously. 

I  have  not  met  Dr.  Reynolds  since  receiving  your  letter; 
but  when  I  shall,  I  will  present  your  respects  as  requested. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

With  the  approach  of  the  National  Convention  we 
find  evidences  of  Lincoln's  industry  among  his  Ohio 
friends.  The  "Mr.  Parrott  of  the  legislature",  referred 
to  in  the  following  letter  was  Edwin  A.  Parrott  of 
Dayton,  the  member  from  Montgomery  County : 
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Chicago,  March  24,   i860. 
Hon.  Samuel  Galloway. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  am  here  attending  a  trial  in  court.  Be- 
fore leaving  home  I  received  your  kind  letter  of  the  15th.  Of 
course  I  am  gratified  to  know  I  have  friends  in  Ohio  who  are 
disposed  to  give  me  the  highest  evidence  of  their  friendship 
and  confidence.  Mr.  Parrott,  of  the  legislature,  had  written  me 
to  the  same  effect.  If  I  have  any  chance,  it  consists  mainly  in 
the  fact  that  the  whole  opposition  would  vote  for  me,  if  nomi- 
nated. (I  don't  mean  to  include  the  pro-slavery  opposition  of 
the  South,  of  course.)  My  name  is  new  in  the  field,  and  I  sup- 
pose I  am  not  the  first  choice  of  a  very  great  many.  Our  policy, 
then,  is  to  give  no  offense  to  others  —  leave  them  in  a  mood  to 
come  to  us  if  they  shall  be  compelled  to  give  up  their  first  love. 
This,  too,  is  dealing  justly  with  all,  and  leaving  us  in  a  mood  to 
support  heartily  whoever  shall  be  nominated.  I  believe  I  have 
once  before  told  you  that  I  especially  wish  to  do  no  ungenerous 
thing  toward  Governor  Chase,  because  he  gave  us  his  smypathy 
in  1858  when  scarcely  any  other  distinguished  man  did.  What- 
ever you  may  do  for  me,  consistently  with  these  suggestions,  will 
be  appreciated  and  gratefully  remembered.  Please  write  me 
again. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

The  Lincoln  sentiment  seems  to  have  developed  in 
Cincinnati  contemporaneously  with  that  in  Mansfield, 
as  will  be  remembered  by  the  report  of  the  Nezv  York 
Herald,  which  registered  a  movement  for  a  ticket  com- 
posed of  Lincoln  and  Kennedy.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  a  pronounced  opinion  favoring  Judge  John  McLean 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  a  resident 
nearby  Cincinnati,  which  was  the  home  of  Governor 
Chase.  Richard  M.  Corwine,  a  prominent  lawyer  of 
Cincinnati  (at  one  time  a  partner  of  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes)  and  a  delegate  afterwards  to  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention, where  he  voted  to  the  end  for  Judge  McLean, 
was  in  correspondence  with  Lincoln,  doubtless  for  the 
purpose  of  feeling  out  the  chances  for  his  friend.     He 
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evidently  wrote  cautiously;  Lincoln  replied  in  the  same 
spirit.    To  Corwine's  first  letter  he  answered : 

Springfield,   April   6th,    i860. 
Hon.  R.  M.  Corwine. 

My  dear  Sir:  —  Reaching  home  yesterday  after  an  absence 
of  more  than  two  weeks,  I  found  your  letter  of  the  24th  of 
March.  Remembering  that  when  a  not  very  great  man  begins 
to  be  mentioned  for  a  very  great  position,  his  head  is  very  likely 
to  be  a  little  turned,  I  concluded  I  am  not  the  fittest  person  to 
answer  the  questions  you  ask.  Making  due  allowance  for  this, 
I  think  Mr.  Seward  is  the  very  best  candidate  we  could  have  for 
the  North  of  Illinois,  and  the  very  worst  for  the  South  of  it. 
The  estimate  of  Governor  Chase  here  is  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  that  of  Seward,  except  that  he  is  a  newer  man.  They  are 
regarded  as  being  almost  the  same,  seniority  giving  Seward  the 
inside  track.  Mr.  Bates,  I  think,  would  be  the  best  man  for  the 
South  of  our  State,  and  the  worst  for  the  North  of  it.  If  Judge 
McLean  was  fifteen,  or  even  ten  years  younger,  I  think  he  would 
be  stronger  than  either,  in  our  state,  taken  as  a  whole;  but  his 
great  age,  and  the  recollection  of  the  deaths  of  Harrison  and 
Taylor  have,  so  far,  prevented  his  being  spoken  much  of  here. 

I  really  believe  we  can  carry  the  state  for  either  of  them, 
or  for  any  one  who  may  be  nominated;  but  doubtless  it  would 
be  easier  to  do-  it  with  some  than  with  others. 

I  feel  myself  disqualified  to  speak  of  myself  in  this  matter. 
I  feel  that  this  letter  will  be  of  little  value  to  you;  but  I  can 
make  it  no  better,  under  the  circumstances.  Let  it  be  strictly 
confidential,  not  that  there  is  anything  really  objectionable  in  it, 
but  because  it  might  be  misconstrued. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

Again,  two  weeks  before  the  National  Convention  he 

wrote : 

Springfield,  May  2nd,  i860. 
Hon.  R.  M.  Corwine, 

Dear  Sir:  — 
Private. 

Yours  of  the  30th  ult.  is  just  received.  After  what  you  have 
said,  it  is  perhaps  proper  I  should  post  you,  so  far  as  I  am  able, 
as  to  the  "lay  of  the  land". 

First,  I  think  the  Illinois  delegation  will  be  unanimous  for 
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me  at  the  start;  and  no  other  delegation  will.  A  few  individuals 
in  the  other  delegations  would  like  to  go  for  me  at  the  start,  but 
may  be  restrained  by  their  colleagues.  It  is  represented  to  me 
by  men  who  ought  to  know,  that  the  whole  of  Indiana  might 
not  be  difficult  to  get.  You  know  how  it  is  in  Ohio.  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  the  first  choice  there;  and  yet  I  have  not  heard  that 
anyone  makes  any  positive  objection  to  me.  It  is  just  so  every- 
where as  far  as  I  can  perceive.  Everywhere,  except  here  in 
Illinois  and  possibly  in  Indiana,  one  or  another  is  preferred  to 
me,  but  there  is  no  positive  objection.  This  is  the  ground  as  it 
now  appears.  I  believe  you  personally  know  C.  M.  Allen  of 
Vincennes,  Indiana.  He  is  a  delegate  and  has  notified  me  that 
the  entire  Indiana  delegation  will  be  in  Chicago  the  same  day  you 
name,  Saturday,  the  12th.  My  friends,  Jesse  K.  Dubois,  our 
auditor,  and  Judge  David  Davis,  will  probably  be  there  ready  to 
confer  with  friends  from  other  States.  Let  me  hear  from  you 
again  when  anything  occurs. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Galloway  and  Corwine  had 
both  written  Lincoln  after  the  Republicans  of  Ohio  had 
declared  in  convention  that  their  choice  for  the  presi- 
dency was  Governor  Chase.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what 
scores  of  prominent  Republicans  throughout  the  state 
were  doing  the  same  thing,  almost  to  the  date  of  the 
National  Convention.  Very  little  of  this  correspond- 
ence has  been  preserved,  or  has  come  to  light,  to  the 
loss  of  a  wide  and  interesting  knowledge  of  the  politics 
of  that  period. 

Now  for  a  review  of  the  state  situation.  On  March 
1,  I860,  the  Republicans  held  a  state  convention  to  select 
delegates-at-large  to  the  second  Republican  National 
Convention  to  be  held  at  Chicago,  May  16.  The  state 
convention  assembled  in  the  Odeon,  next  to  the  Neil 
House  in  Columbus.  The  following  were  elected  dele- 
gates-at-large: David  Kellogg  Cartter,  of  Cuyahoga 
County;   Conrad   Brodbeck,   of  Montgomery;  Thomas 
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Spooner,  of  Hamilton;  and  Valentine  B.  Horton,  of 
Meigs.  The  convention  also  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

Resolved,  That  while  the  Republicans  of  Ohio  will  give 
their  united  support  to  the  nominee  of  the  Chicago  Convention, 
they  would  indicate  as  their  first  choice  and  recommend  to  said 
Convention  the  name  of  Salmon  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio. 

In  the  light  of  the  presidential  state  indorsements  of 
today,  this  seems  to  lack  enthusiasm,  but  it  met  the 
requirements  of  the  times,  which  confined  such  expres- 
sions to  brevity  of  language.  The  resolution,  however, 
was  not  passed  unanimously.  The  vote  being  taken 
by  counties,  showed  that  sixty-five  were  unanimous  for 
the  resolution;  seventeen  were  divided;  four  were 
unanimous  against  it,  and  two  not  voting.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  Ohio  delegation  was  selected  by  Con- 
gressional district  conventions.  Under  this  sifting  and 
testing  system  the  party  secured  able  and  distinguished 
representatives.  By  its  results  delegations  were  formed 
of  men  prominent  in  business  in  their  community,  or 
men  who,  by  political  careers  had  already  gone  through 
a  process  of  selection,  or  men  of  mature  age  and  judg- 
ment, who  in  the  past  enjoyed  party  honors  and  con- 
fidences. The  haphazard  process  of  electing  delegates 
by  the  primary  system,  where  selections  are  arrived  at 
by  active  minorities  welded  together  by  outside  organi- 
zations regardless  of  party  loyalty,  was  then  unknown. 

The  Ohio  delegation  to  Chicago  was  as  follows:38 


^Proceedings  of  the  First  Three  Republican  Notional  Conventions 
of  1856,  i860,  and  1864,  Including  Proceedings  of  the  Antecedent  National 
Convention  held  at  Pittsburgh  in  February  1856,  as  Reported  by  Horace 
Greely.  Published  and  Copyrighted  by  Charles  W.  Johnson,  Minneapolis. 
Minn.,  p.  173. 
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AT  LARGE 

David  K.  Cartter,  Cleveland, 
Valentine  B.  Horton,  Pomeroy, 
Thomas  Spooner,  Redding, 
Conrad  Brodbeck,  Dayton. 

DISTRICTS 

i .     Benjamin  Eggleston,  Cincinnati, 
Fred  Hassaureck,  Cincinnati, 

2.  R.   M.   Corwine,  Cincinnati, 
Joseph  H.  Barrett,  Cincinnati, 

3.  William  Beckett,  Hamilton, 
P.  P.  Lowe,  Dayton, 

4.  G.   D.   Burgess,  Troy, 

John  E.  Cummings,  Sidney,    . 

5 .  David   Taylor,   Defiance, 
E.  Graham,  Perrysburg, 

6.  John  M.  Barrere,  New  Market, 
Reeder  W.  Clarke, 

7.  Thomas   Corwin,   Lebanon, 
A.  Hivling,  Xenia, 

8.  W.  H.  West,  Belief ontaine, 
Levi  Geiger,  Urbana, 

9.  Earl  Bill,  Tiffin, 

D.  W.  Swigart,  Bucyrus, 

10.  J.  V.  Robinson,  Jr.,  Portsmouth, 
Milton   L.   Clark,   Chillicolhe. 

11.  N.  H.  Van  Voorhees,  Athens, 
A.  C.  Sands,  Zaleski, 

12.  Willard  Warner,  Newark, 
Jonathan  Renick,  Circleville, 

13.  John  J.  Gurley,  Mt.  Gilead, 
P.  N.  Schuyler,  Norwalk, 

14.  James  Monroe,   Oberlin, 
G.  U.  Harn,  Wooster, 

15.  Columbus  Delano,  Mt.  Vernon, 
R.  K.  Enos,  Millersburg, 

t6.      Daniel    Applegate,   Zanesville, 
Caleb  A.  Williams,  Chesterfield, 

17.  C.  J.  Allbright,  Cambridge, 
Wm.  Wallace,  Martin's  Ferry. 

18.  H.  Y.  Beebe,  Ravenna, 
Isaac  Steese,  Massillon, 

tq.      Robert  F.  Paine,  Cleveland, 
R.  Hitchcock,   Painesville, 
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20.  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  Jefferson, 
Milton  Sutliffe,  Warren, 

21,  Samuel  Stokely,  Steubenville, 
D.  Arter.  Carrollton. 


Although  the  Republicans  of  Ohio  through  their 
state  convention  had  designated  Governor  Chase  as  their 
presidential  preference,  this  declaration  was  considered 
binding  only  upon  the  delegates-at-large.  The  district 
delegates  regarded  themselves  as  representing  local 
sentiment.  Governor  Chase  soon  discovered,  as  has 
many  a  candidate  since,  that  state  convention  instruc- 
tions are  "more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  ob- 
servance". Shortly  a  divergence  of  choice  developed, 
and  there  was  talk  of  Justice  John  McLean  and  Senator 
"Ben"  Wade  as  candidates.  The  Chase  delegates  were 
especially  embittered  against  the  Wade  movement,  and 
declared  they  would  vote  for  Lincoln  or  Seward  first. 
This  settled  that  diversion.-  It  was  openly  charged  by 
Chase's  friends  that  this  conspiracy,  as  they  called  it, 
in  behalf  of  Wade  was  promoted  by  delegates  D.  K. 
Cartter,  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  C.  P.  Wolcott,  William 
Dennison,  Jr.,  Thomas  Cor  win  and  Columbus  Delano, 
with  a  view  of  creating  a  senatorial  vacancy  for  which 
each  of  the  gentlemen  named  would  be  a  candidate;'9 
So  this  reduced  Ohio's  candidates  to  two  —  Chase  and 
McLean. 

Salmon  P.  Chase  was  a  worthy  candidate  of  a  great 
state.  He  was  an  anti-slavery  partisan  from  his  youth. 
He  followed  his  convictions  to  the  extreme.  Leaving 
the  Democratic  party  on  account  of  its  pro-slavery  po- 


39  Caucuses  of  i860.  A  History  of  the  National  Political  Conven- 
tions of  the  Current  Presidential  Campaign:  by  M.  Halstead,  an  Eye 
Witness  of  Them  All.  Columbus,  Pollett,  Poster  and  Company.  i860. 
P.  143. 
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sition,  he  first  joined  the  Liberty,  then  the  Republican 
party.  He  opposed  the  operation  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  and  when  a  young  man  entering  the  practice  of 
law,  he  defended  the  fugitive  slave  in  the  courts  at 
Cincinnati,  when  by  so  doing  he  invited  social  ostra- 
cism and  professional  failure.  He  maintained  through- 
out his  political  career  that  Congress  could  not  consti- 
tutionally impose  on  state  officials  the  enforcement  of 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  He  was  elected  United  States 
Senator  from  Ohio  by  a  combination  of  Democrats  and 
Free  Soilers  in  1849.  He  left  the  Democratic  party 
upon  the  election  of  Franklin  Pierce  in  1852,  and  from 
that  time  was  prominent  in  anti-slavery  affairs.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republican  party  and 
was  its  candidate  for  Governor  of  Ohio  in  18SS  and 
1857,  and  both  times  elected.  He  was  a  man  of  con- 
science and  courage,  of  impressive  personal  bearing, 
narrow  in  his  views,  of  non-reliable  temperament  and 
impracticable  judgment,  which  his  subsequent  life 
proved. 

John  McLean  was  one  of  the  really  able  men  of  the 
country.  He  commenced  his  political  career  early.  In 
1812  he  entered  Congress,  and  from  that  time  to  his 
death  was  in  public  life.  He  served  on  the  Supreme 
Bench  of  Ohio,  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  the 
Land  Office,  was  Postmaster  General  under  President 
Monroe,  was  appointed  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  by  President  Jackson,  and  was  in  this  position 
at  the  time  of  the  Chicago  Convention.  Thus  he  had 
a  continuous  record  of  forty-eight  years  of  conspicuous 
and  pure  official  life,  and  was  in  his  seventy-sixth  year. 
Lincoln  in  his  letter  to  R.  M.  Corwine  had  called  atten- 
tion to  Judge  McLean's  age  and  the  possibility  of  a 


,. 
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repetition  of  the  cases  of  Presidents  Harrison  and 
Taylor. 

Just  what  Lincoln  feared  happened;  Judge  McLean 
died  April  4,  1861,  (just  thirty  days  after  inauguration 
day)  ;  if  he  had  been  President,  Harrison's  case  would 
have  been  paralleled. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  Convention,  May  18,  came 
the  nomination  of  candidates.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  style  of  nominating  speeches  is  in  sharp  contrast  to 
that  of  the  present  day.  Those  presenting  the  candi- 
dates we  are  interested  in,  are  here  given  in  full:40 

Mr.  Judd  of  Illinois :  "I  desire  on  behalf  of  the  delegation 
from  Illinois,  to  put  in  nomination,  as  a  candidate  for  President, 
of  the  United  States,  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois.  (Immense 
applause,  long  continued.) 

Mr.  Cartter  of  Ohio :  "Ohio  presents  to  the  consideration 
of  this  Convention  as  a  candidate  for  President,  the  name  of 
Salmon  P.  Chase  of  Ohio."     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Corwin  of  Ohio:  "I  rise,  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  many  gentlemen,  part  of  them  members  of  this  Con- 
vention, and  many  of  them  of  the  most  respectable  gentlemen 
known  to  the  history  of  this  country  and  its  politics,  to  present 
the  name  of  John  McLean."     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Delano  of  Ohio :  "I  rise  on  behalf  of  a  portion  of  the 
delegation  from  Ohio,  to  put  in  nomination  the  man  who  can 
split  rails  and  maul  Democrats."     (Great  applause.) 

Thus  Ohio  alone,  of  all  the  states,  joined  with  Illi- 
nois in  presenting  Lincoln's  name  to  the  convention. 
This  was  no  surprise,  as  for  more  than  a  year  there 
had  been  developing  a  trend  to  this  end.  From  the 
night  of  the  meeting  of  Lincoln's  friends  at  Mansfield 
his  strength  had  been  growing.  So  this  speech  of  Mr. 
Delano  was  not  the  result  of  spontaneous  enthusiasm, 
neither  was  it  the  fruit  of  intrigue.     Its  effect  was  tre- 

"'  Proceedings  of  the  First  Three  Republican  National  Conventions, 
etc.;  p.  148. 
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mendous;  well  it  might  be,  for  here  was  Ohio  with  one 
of  the  great  men  of  the  Nation  as  her  candidate,  pre- 
senting the  name  of  Lincoln. 

Murat  Halstead,  the  famous  editor,  who  as  a  young 
man  was  present,  as  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial,  thus  described  the  scene  :41 

As  Mr.  Delano  of  Ohio,  on  behalf  "of  a  portion  of  the 
delegation  of  that  State,"  seconded  (?)  the  nomination  of  Lin- 
coln, the  uproar  was  beyond  description.  Imagine  all  the  hogs 
ever  slaughtered  in  Cincinnati  giving  their  death  squeals  to- 
gether, a  score  of  big  steam  whistles  going  (steam  at  160  lbs.  per 
inch),  and  you  conceive  something  of  the  same  nature.  I 
thought  the  Seward  yell  could  not  be  surpassed ;  but  the  Lincoln 
boys  were  clearly  ahead,  and  feeling  their  victory,  as  there  was  a 
lull  in  the  storm,  took  deep  breaths  all  round,  and  gave  a  con- 
centrated shriek  that  was  positively  awful,  and  accompanied  it 
with  stamping  that  made  every  plank  and  pillar  in  the  building 
quiver. 

On  the  call  of  the  roll  of  the  States  Ohio's  vote  for 
President,  on  the  first  ballot  was  as  follows:42 

FOR  SALMON  P.  CHASE 

Albright,  Applegate,  Barrett,  Beckett,  Beebe,  Bill, 
Brodbeck,  Cartter,  Clarke,  R.  W.  Eggleston,  Ennis, 
Giddings,  Graham,  Gurley,  Harn,  Hassaurek,  Hitch- 
cock, Horton,  Lowe,  Paine,  Sands,  Schuyler,  Steese, 
Spooner,  Stokely,  Sutliff,  Swigart,  Taylor,  Townshend,43 
Van  Vorhes,  Wallace,  Warner,  West,  and  Williams  — 
34. 

FOR  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  : 

Burgess,  Clark,  M.  L.,  Cummins,  Delano,  Geiger, 
Hivling,  Renick,  and  Robinson  —  8. 


"  Murat    Halstead:     Caucuses  of  1S60  etc.;  p.  145. 

'"'Joseph  P.  Smith:  History  of  the  Republican  Party  in  Ohio. 
Vol.   1.  pp.   116-118.     Remarkable  for  its  accuracy  and  comprehensiveness. 

<s  Norton  S.  Townshend,  alternate  for  James  Monroe  of  Oberlin,  dele- 
gate from  the  11th  District,  who  was  absent. 
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FOR  JOHN  McLEAN: 

Arter,  Barrere,  Corwin,  and  Corwine —  4. 
The  second  ballot  developed  the  following  vote : 

FOR  SALMON  P.  CHASE: 

Albright,  Applegate,  Beebe,  Bill,  Brodbeck,  Cartter, 
Eggleston,  Ennis,  Graham,  Hassaurek,  Hitchcock,  Hor- 
ton,  Lowe,  Paine,  Sands,  Schuyler,  Steese,  Spooner, 
Stokely,  SutlirT,  Swigart,  Taylor,  Townshend,  Van  Vor- 
hes,  Wallace,  Warner,  West,  and  Williams  —  29. 

FOR  ABRAHAM   LINCOLN  : 

Arter,  Barrere,  Beckett,  Burgess,  Clarke,  R.  W., 
Clark,  M.  L.,  Cummins,  Delano,  Geiger,  Gurley,  Harn, 
Hivling,  Renick,  and  Robinson  —  14. 

FOR  JOHN  McLEAN 

Barrett,  Corwin,  and  Corwine  —  3. 
The  third  ballot  was  as  follows : 

FOR  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Albright,  Applegate,  Arter,  Barrere,  Barrett,  Beck- 
ett, Burgess,  Clarke,  R.  W.,  Clark,  M.  L.,  Cummins, 
Delano,  Eggleston,  Ennis,  Geiger,  Gurley,  Harn,  Hiv- 
ling, Lowe,  Renick,  Robinson,  Sands,  Schuyler,  Stokely, 
Swigart,  Van  Vorhes,  Wallace,  Warner,  West  and 
Williams  —  29. 

FOR  SALMON   P.   CHASE 

Beebe,  Bill,  Brodbeck,  Cartter,  Giddings,  Graham, 
Hassaurek,  Hitchcock,  Horton,  Paine,  Steese,  Spooner, 
Sutliff,  Taylor,  and  Townshend  —  15. 

FOR  JOHN  McLEAN 

Corwin  and  Corwine  —  2, 
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During  the  sessions  of  a  national  convention,  where 
nominations  are  hotly  contested,  there  is  no  period  of 
such  intense  interest  as  that  of  the  roll  call  of  the  states 
for  the  selection  of  a  candidate  for  President.  It  is  one 
of  silence  and  suspense.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  all 
the  attendant  anxiety,  there  are  hundreds  among  the 
delegates  and  spectators  who  keep  accurate  records  of 
the  poll  as  the  states  respond.  So,  on  that  day  at  Chi- 
cago it  was  known  throughout  the  Convention  before 
the  third  ballot  was  announced  that  Lincoln  had  re- 
ceived 231 J  votes,  thus  lacking  only  1J  votes  necessary 
for  the  nomination.  Then  it  was  that  a  well-schooled 
Ohio  politician  snatched  Opportunity  in  its  flight  and 
made  him  the  nominee. 

Among  the  things  happening  at  this  time,  an  in- 
cident related  by  Joseph  Medill  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
in  an  interview  published  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
(Philadelphia)  August  5,  1899,  adds  to  the  history  of 
the  convention,  Mr.  Medill  said : 

After  the  second  ballot,  I  whispered  to  Cartter,  of  Ohio : 
"If  you  can  throw  the  Ohio  delegation  for  Lincoln,  Chase  can 
have  anything-  he  wants."  "H-how  d-d'ye  know?"  stuttered 
Cartter.  "I  know,  and  you  know  1  wouldn't  promise  if  I  didn't 
know." 

David  K.  Cartter,  the  Ohio  chairman,  was  a  hard 
and  loyal  worker  for  Governor  Chase,  as  well  as  a  far- 
sighted  man,  who  know  a  situation  when  he  saw  it. 
Therefore,  he  was  able  at  what  he  deemed  the  right 
time  to  give  to  Lincoln  four  additional  votes.  This  was 
effected  by  the  change  from  Governor  Chase  of  H.  Y. 
Beebe,  of  Ravenna,  David  EC.  Cartter,  of  Cleveland, 
Fred.  Hassaurek,  of  Cincinnati,  and  from  Judge  Mc- 
Lean,  of  Thomas   Corwin,   of   Lebanon.     Thereupon, 
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before  the  result  of  the  third  ballot  could  be  announced, 
Cartter  got  the  floor  amidst  great  expectation  and 
excitement,  and  said 


,44 


I  arise,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  announce  the  change  of  four  votes 
from  Mr.  Chase  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Then  came  a  scene  that  can  be  witnessed  in  no 
place  in  the  world  except  in  an  American  national  con- 
vention. Ten  thousand  Lincoln  worshippers,  in  and 
put  of  the  Convention,  that  were  serious,  sober  and 
anxious  during  the  roll  call,  now  changed  into  a  cheering, 
howling,  dancing,  stamping  mob.  It  seemed  as  if  they 
abandoned  their  thinking  faculties,  and  substituted  a 
wild  disposition  that  was  a  cross  between  the  reckless- 
ness of  childhood  and  the  irresponsibility  of  a  mild 
lunacy.  By  night  all  Chicago  seemed  bereft ;  the  streets 
were  filled  with  shouting,  singing,  marching  men  with 
torchlights,  and  these  processions  of  light  wended  their 
way  through  the  streets  like  serpents  of  fire.  Their  sole 
cry  was  of  the  new  leader  from  the  West  —  "Lincoln," 
"Lincoln." 

Murat  Halstead,  the  "eye-witness",  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing vivid  description  of  the  dramatic  scenes  attending 
the  nomination  :45 

While  this  ballot  was  taken  amid  excitement  that  tested  the 
nerves,  the  fatal  defection  from  Seward  in  New  England  still 
further  appeared  —  four  votes  going  over  from  Seward  to  Lin- 
coln in  Massachusetts.  The  latter  received  four  additional  votes 
from  Pennsylvania  and  fifteen  additional  votes  from  Ohio.  It 
was    whispered    about  —  "Lincoln's    the    coming   man  ■ —  will   be 


u Proceedings  of  the  First  Three  Republican  National  Conventions, 
etc.,  p.  153.  Note  the  discrepancy  between  Cartter's  announcement  and 
the  fact ;  only  three  of  the  votes  were  changed  from  Chase.  See  also 
William  Henry  Smith:  A  Political  History  of  Slavery,  Vol.  I,  p.  292. 
Joseph  P.  Smith:  History  of  the  Republican  Party  of  Ohio,  Vol.  I,  pp. 
116-118. 

45  Murat  Halstead:      Caucuses  of  i860,  etc.,  p.  149. 
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nominated  this  ballot."  When  the  roll  of  States  and  Territories 
had  been  called,  I  had  ceased  to  give  any  attention  to  any  votes 
but  those  for  Lincoln,  and  had  his  vote  added  up  as  it  was  given. 
The  number  of  votes  necessary  to  a  choice  were  two  hundred  and 
thirty-three,  and  I  saw  under  my  pencil  as  the  Lincoln  column 
was  completed,  the  figures  231^  —  one  vote  and  a  half  to  give 
him  the  nomination.  In  a  moment  the  fact  was  whispered 
about.  A  hundred  pencils  had  told  the  same  story.  The  news 
went  over  the  house  wonderfully,  and  there  was  a  pause.  There 
are  always  men  anxious  to  distinguish  themselves  on  such  oc- 
casions. There  is  nothing  that  politicians  like  better  than  a 
crisis.  I  looked  up  to  see  who  would  be  the  man  to  give  the 
decisive  vote.  The  man  for  the  crisis  in  the  Cincinnati  Conven- 
tion-—  all  will  remember  —  was  Col.  Preston  of  Kentucky.  He 
broke  the  Douglas  line  and  precipitated  the  nomination  of 
Buchanan,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  foreign  mission.  In  about 
ten  ticks  of  a  watch,  Cartter  of  Ohio  was  up.  I  had  imagined 
Ohio  would  be  slippery  enough  for  the  crisis.  And  sure  enough ! 
Every  eye  was  on  Cartter,  and  every  body  who  understood  the 
matter  at  all,  knew  what  he  was  about  to  do.  He  is  a  large  man 
with  rather  striking  features,  a  shock  of  bristling  black  hair, 
large  and  shining  eyes,  and  is  terribly  marked  with  the  small- 
pox. He  has  also  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  which  amounts 
to  a  stutter ;  and  his  selection  as  chairman  of  the  Ohio'  delegation 
was,  considering  its  condition,  altogether  appropriate.  He  had 
been  quite  noisy  during  the  sessions  of  the  Convention,  but  had 
never  commanded,  when  mounting  his  chair,  such  attention  as 
now.  He  said,  "I  rise  (eh),  Mr.  Chairman  (eh),  to  announce 
the  change  of  four  votes  of  Ohio  from  Mr.  Chase  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln." The  deed  was  done.  There  was  a  moment's  silence. 
The  nerves  of  the  thousands,  which  through  the  hours  of  sus- 
pense had  been  subjected  to  terrible  tension,  relaxed,  and  as 
deep  breaths  of  relief  were  taken,  there  was  a  noise  in  the  wig- 
wam like  the  rush  of  a  great  wind,  in  the  van  of  the  storm  —  and 
in  another  breath,  the  storm  was  there.  There  were  thousands 
cheering  with  the  energy  of  insanity. 

To  Governor  Chase  Lincoln's  nomination  was  a  severe 
blow,  one  from  which  he  never  recovered.  Naturally 
a  poor  loser,  his  dissatisfaction  was  nursed  and  fo- 
mented by  his  brilliant,  ambitious  and  intriguing  daugh- 
ter. His  biographer  records  him  as  complaining  of  the 
Ohio  delegation,  that  its  lack  of  unity  "gave  an  oppor- 
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tunity  to  the  partisans  of  the  other  candidates  to  foment 
divisions."  His  letter  of  congratulations  to  Lincoln  was 
in  exceeding  bad  taste,  being  mostly  devoted  to  praising 
Seward's  friends  for  adhering  to  him,  and  condemning 
his  (Chase's)  for  deserting  him.  It  was  an  exhibition 
of  disappointment  and  soreness  characteristic  of  this 
otherwise  great  man:46 

My  dear  Sir:  I  congratulate  you,  most  heartily,  on  your 
nomination;  and  shall  support  you,  in  i860,  as  cordially  and 
earnestly  as  I  did  in  1858. 

The  excellent  platform  adopted,  and  the  selection  of  that 
true  and  able  man,  Hannibal  Hamlin,  as  your  associate  on  the 
ticket,  completes  my  satisfaction  with  the  results  of  the  conven- 
tion. They  will  prove,  I  am  confident,  as  auspicious  to  the  coun- 
try as  they  are  honorable  to  the  nominees. 

Mr.  Seward  has  much  reason  to  be  gratified  by  the  large 
and  cordial  support  which  he  received,  and  especially  by  the 
generous,  unanimous,  and  constant  adhesion,  without  regard  to 
personal  preferences,  of  the  entire  delegation  from  his  own  great 
State.  Doubtless,  the  similar  adhesion  of  the  Illinois  delegation 
affords  a  higher  gratification  to  you  than  the  nomination  itself. 
The  only  regret  I  feel  connected  with  the  convention  is  excited 
by  the  failure  of  the  delegation  from  Ohio  to  evince  the  same 
generous  spirit.  In  this  regret  I  am  quite  sure  you  must  par- 
ticipate; for  I  err  greatly  in  my  estimate  of  your  magnanimity 
if  you  do  not  condemn,  as  I  do,  the  conduct  of  delegates  from 
whatever  State,  who  disregard,  while  acting  as  such,  the  clearly 
expressed  preference  of  their  own  State  convention. 
Yours  cordially, 

S.  P.  Chase. 

Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  Republicans  of  Ohio  responded  to  Lincoln's 
candidacy  with  genuine  satisfaction;  far  more  enthusi- 
astically than  they  would  have  done  to  that  of  Chase  or 
Seward.  These  men  were  recognized  as  great  states- 
men, friends  of  liberty,  and  founders  of  the  party;  but 

M Robert  B.  Warden:     An.  Account  of  the  Private  Life  and  Public 
Services  of  Salmon  Portland  Chase,  p.  363. 
Vol.  XXXII  — 9. 
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they  failed  to  reach  the  hearts  of  the  people  —  especially 
those  of  the  West.  Again  they  had  records  that  were 
too  radical  for  a  great  many  Republicans.     Their  very 


Republican  Ticket. 


FOB   PRESIDENT, 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 

OF  ILLINOIS. 

FOR  VICE  PRESIDENT, 

HANNIBAL  HAMLIN, 

OF  rajJOTE* 

Elector*  for  President  and  Vioe  President  of  the 

United  States. 
FREDERICK  HASS  AUREK,  of  Hamilton  County , 
JOSEPH  M.  BOOT,  of  Erie  County. 

1st  Dniwcx-^BENJAMIN  EGGLESTON. 

2d        ■  WILLIAM  M.  DICKSON. 

3d        M  "FRANK  McWHINNET. 

4th       •  JOHN  RILEY  KNOX. 

6th       ■  DRESDEN  W.  H.  HOWARD. 

6th       "  JOHN  M,  KELLUM, 

7th       ■»         NELSON  RUSH. 

8th       -  ABRAHAM  THOMSON, 

9th       ■  JOHN  F.  HENKLE. 

10th       "  HEZEKUH  B.-.BUNDY. 

11th       "  DANIEL  R  STEWART. 

12th       "  RICHABD  P.  L  BABER. 

18th       *  JOHN  BEAXTY. 

14th       "  WDLLABD  SLOCUM. 

15th       -  JOSEPH  ANKENY. 

16th       «  EDWARD  BALL. 

UTth       *  JOHN  A.  DAVENPORT. 

18th       •  WILLIAM  K.  UPHAM.    . 

19th       -  SAMUEL  B.  PHILBRICK, 

10th       ■  GEORGE  W.BROOKE. 

ffct       «•         NORMAN  K.  MACKENZIE: 

Ohio  Ticket  for  1860. 


dignity  and  scholarship  handicapped  them,  and  their  long 
career  in  politics  had  developed  powerful  enemies.  But 
above  all,  they  failed  to  appeal  to  the  rank  and  file. 
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Therefore,  they  met  the  same  fate  as  did  Webster  and 
Clay  before  them,  and  Blaine,  Thurman  and  Sherman 
since.  Lincoln,  on  the  other  hand,  satisfied  the  con- 
servative Republicans,  and  appealed  to  the  masses  of 
his  party.  His  life,  struggles  and  accomplishments 
under  adversity  touched  their  hearts.  In  Ohio  there 
were  thousands  of  voters  of  Lincoln's  age,  whose  early 
youth  was  passed  in  similar  surroundings.  They  were 
born  in  log  cabins,  split  rails  and  lived  lives  of  labor  and 
hardship.  These  environments  were  those  of  the  pio- 
neers, and  in  1860,  Ohio  was  yet  an  agricultural  state, 
still  fresh  with  the  memories  of  early  days. 

Lincoln  grew  stronger  as  the  campaign  progressed; 
it  was  apparent  that  public  sentiment  in  Ohio  strongly 
favored  him.  According  to  the  Ohio  State  Journal,  at 
the  time,  the  position  of  the  newspapers  of  the  State 
was  a  striking  evidence  of  that  fact.  The  support  of 
the  press  was  divided  among  the  four  presidential  tickets 
thus:  Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  126;  Douglas  and  Johnson, 
80;  Breckenridge  and  Lane,  8;  Bell  and  Everett,  2.  Of 
the  German  newspapers  eight  were  for  Lincoln  and 
fourteen  for  Douglas.  Ten  daily  papers  supported  Lin- 
coln, six  Douglas,  one  Breckenridge  and  one  Bell. 

During  the  campaign  it  was  Lincoln's  policy  to  avoid 
public  expressions  either  oral  or  written.  He  permitted 
no  authorized  statements.  He  was  consequently  much 
annoyed  when  Samuel  Galloway  advised  him  that  the 
Columbus  publishing  house  which  printed  the  "Lincoln- 
Douglas  Debates,"  was  about  to  issue  an  "authorized 
biography  of  Lincoln."  This  doubtless  was  inspired  by 
the  phenomenal  success  of  the  former  work.  Lincoln 
was  quick  to  repudiate  this,  as  the  following  letter 
shows:   • 
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Springfield,  III.,  June  19,  i860. 
Hon.  Sam'l  Galloway. 

My  dear  Sir:  —  Your  very  kind  letter  of  the  15th  is  re- 
ceived. Messrs.  Follett,  Foster,  &  Co.'s  Life  of  me  is  not  by  my 
authority;  and  I  have  scarcely  been  so  much  astounded  by  any- 
thing, as  by  their  public  announcement  that  it  is  authorized  by 
me.  They  have  fallen  into  some  strange  misunderstanding.  I 
certainly  knew  they  contemplated  publishing  a  biography,  and  I 
certainly  did  not  object  to  their  doing  so,  upon  their  own  respon- 
sibility. I  even  took  pains  to  facilitate  them.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  I  made  myself  tiresome,  if  not  hoarse,  with  repeating  to 
Mr.  Howard,  their  only  agent  seen  by  me,  my  protest  that  I 
authorized  nothing  —  would  be  responsible  for  nothing.  How 
they  could  so  misunderstand  me,  passes  comprehension.  As  a 
matter  wholly  my  own,  I  would  authorize  no  biography,  without 
time  and  opertunity  (sic)  to  carefully  examine  and  consider 
every  word  of  it ;  and,  in  this  case,  in  the  nature  of  things,  I  can 
have  no  such  time  and  opertunity.  (sic),  but,  in  my  present 
position,  when,  by  the  lessons  of  the  past,  and  the  united  voice 
of  all  discreet  friends,  I  can  neither  write  nor  speak  a  word 
for  the  public,  how  dare  I  to  send  forth,  by  my  authority,  a 
volume  of  hundreds  of  pages,  for  adversaries  to  make  points 
upon  without  end  ?  Were  I  to  do  so,  the  convention  would  have 
a  right  to  re-assemble  and  substitute  another  name  for  mine. 

For  these  reasons,  I  would  not  look  at  the  proof  sheets  —  I 
am  determined  to  maintain  the  position  of  truly  saying  I  never 
saw  the  proof  sheets,  or  any  part  of  their  work,  before  its  pub- 
lication. 

Now,  do  not  mistake  me  —  I  feel  great  kindness  for  Messrs. 
F.,  F.,  &  Co.  —  do  not  think  they  have  intentionally  done  wrong. 
There  may  be  nothing  wrong  in  their  proposed  book  —  I  sin- 
cerely hope  there  will  not.  I  barely  suggest  that  you,  or  any  of 
the  friends  there,  on  the  party  account,  look  it  over,  and  exclude 
what  you  may  think  would  embarrass  the  party  —  bearing  in 
mind,  at  all  times,  that  I  authorise  nothing  —  will  be  responsible' 
for  nothing. 

Your  friend,  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 

The  author  of  the  biography  was  William  Dean 
Howells,  from  Ashtabula  County,  and  then  one  of  the 
editorial  writers  on  the  Ohio  State  Journal.  He  was 
but  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  his  work  did  not 
augur  the  rich  literary  accomplishments  of  his  after 
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years.  He  kept  in  mind  Lincoln's  injunction,  and  in 
the  preface  said:  "It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that 
no  one  but  the  writer  is  responsible  for  his  manner  of 
treating  events  and  men." 

After  a  most  exciting  campaign  the  Lincoln  electors 
carried  fifty-nine  of  the  eighty-eight  counties  of  Ohio, 
and  were  elected  by  a  plurality  of  44,388,  and  a  majority 
of  20,655. 

So  ends  Ohio's  record  in  helping  to  make  Lincoln 
President,  and  it  justifies  saying  that  next  to  his  own 
Illinois,  no  state  was  more  instrumental  in  contributing 
to  the  events  that  framed  his  destiny  and  led  to  his 
immortal  fame. 


CHAPTER  VI 

LIN    01  N   IN  OHIO  ON   HIS  WAY  TO  INAUGURATION 

It  was  a  bright  day  in  February,  1861,  that  Lincoln 
made  the  greatest  entrance  of  his  life  into  Ohio  —  his 
journey  to  Washington  to  be  inaugurated  President  of 
the  United  States.  His  first  visit,  in  1849,  was  one 
made  in  obscurity;  his  second,  in  1855,  one  that  ended 
in  humiliation;  his  third,  in  1859,  was  one  of  party 
glorification;  this,  the  last,  was  one  of  great  dignity, 
enthusiastic  acclamation  accompanied  with  all  its 
triumphal  accessories.  Yet  beneath  it  all  there  was  a 
feeling  in  the  popular  mind  of  seriousness  and  anxiety, 
for  the  country  was  in  a  perilous  state.  Already,  so 
far  as  the  South  could  go,  the  Union  was  dissolved. 

Lincoln  started  on  his  way  to  Washington  from  his 
home  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  on  February  11,  1861. 
He  was  met  at  Indianapolis  the  next  day  by  Mayor  R. 
M.  Bishop  of  Cincinnati  and  a  large  reception  commit- 
tee from  that  city  which  filled  two  cars  of  the  special 
train  of  four  passenger  cars  and  a  baggage  car.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  on  this  committee  was  a  future 
president  and  his  wife  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rutherford  B/ 
Hayes.  The  party  reached  Cincinnati  in  the  after- 
noon.47      Thousands    of    citizens    for    hours    crowded 


47 1  saw  Lincoln  on  this  occasion.  I  had  just  entered  upon  my 
seventh  year,  when  one  cold  sunshiny  morning  my  mother,  wrapping  me 
up  snugly,  said,  "We  are  going  to  see  Abe  Lincoln."  What  this  name 
stood  for  I  did  not  then  know,  but  I  had  heard  it  for  months  in  the 
home ;  we  children  shouted  it  shrilly  day  by  day,  and  I  heard  marching 
men  cheer  for  it.  But  I  knew  he  was  a  great  big  man,  and  that  he  was 
on    his    way   to    be    President.      So    far    as    the   events    of   this    day   are 

(134) 
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about  the  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  depot,  anxiously 
and  patiently  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  President- 
elect. Soon  the  city  police  and  the  military  organiza- 
tions arrived,  and  the  booming  of  cannon  announced 
the  approach  of  the  train.  When  Lincoln  stepped 
from  his  car  followed  by  his  suite  and  the  committee, 
the  crowd  became  wild  in  enthusiasm,  and  welcomed 
the  future  President  with  prolonged  cheering.  Through 
a  cleared  way,  with  Mayor  Bishop,  he  walked  to  his 
carriage.  His  towering  form,  clad  in  black  with  a 
gray  shawl  across  his  shoulders  and  crowned  with  a 
tall  silk  hat,  was  like  Saul's,  "head  and  shoulders  above 
his  fellows."  Stepping  into  his  carriage  he  remained 
standing,  hat  in  hand,  bowing  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left  in  response  to  the  greeting  cheers  of  thousands  of 
people.  His  carriage  was  drawn  by  six  white  horses, 
and  the  procession  which  escorted  him  through  the 
city  to  the  Burnet  House  was  composed  of,  and  moved 
in  the  following  order:48 


concerned,  they  stand  out  in  my  memory  with  certainty.  I  remember 
as  well  as  if  it  were  yesterday  my  excited  mother  tying  a  "comforter" 
about  my  neck,  of  her  putting  on  her  shawl  and  bonnet,  and  finally  of  her 
cutting  slices  of  bread,  buttering  them  and  wrapping  them  in  paper.  Be- 
fore the  day  was  over  I  saw  her  wisdom  in  this.  Then  almost  on  a 
run  we  started  for  the  depot,  which  was  only  two  squares  away.  We 
found  seats  on  a  lumber  pile,  and  there  sat  for  hours.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon the  train  came.  The  crowd  surged  and  almost  pushed  us  from  our 
position.  My  mother  stood  firm,  and  to  save  me  from  being  crushed, 
she  lifted  me  upon  her  head,  and  there  I  sat,  she  looking  between  my  legs. 
We  were  close  to  where  Lincoln  passed.  I  could  see  him  plainly.  His 
figure  is  now  historic,  made  so  by  his  eventful  life  and  tragic  death,  but 
even  then  to  a  boy  in  his  seventh  year  he  was  impre^ive  in  form  and 
bearing.  I  remember  his  face  was  such  as  would  naturally  attract  a  chi1d ; 
while  it  was  grave,  it  was  kind,  and  had  nothing  of  repelling  solemni^v 
abou*  it.  I  saw  his  tall  form  step  into  his  carriage  which  was  driven  off 
amidst  a  pageantry  of  colors  and  beauty.  Thus  was  ?iven  to  a  boy  the 
inectitmble  privilege  which  has  been  a  lifetime  o"ide  and  sa'is 'action  of 
seeing  Lincoln,  one  of  the  greatest  characters  God  has  given  to  the  human 
race.  — D.  J.  R. 

48  Cincinnati  Daily  Gazette,  February  13,  1861. 
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Miles  Greenwood,  Grand  Marshal,  and  Aids,  mounted. 
Major-General  Lytle  and  Staff,  mounted. 
Brigadier-General  Bates  and  Staff. 
Steuben   Artillery,   Captain  Ammis. 
First    Cincinnati    Battalion,    in    command    of    Major    Kennett, 
composed  of  the  following  companies: 
Lafayette,  Guards,   Captain  Miller. 
German  Yagers,   Captain   Sommer. 
Rover  Guards,  Lieutenant  Hubbell,  commanding. 
Cincinnati   Zouaves,   Lieutenant   Anderson,   commanding. 
First  Company  Second  Cincinnati  Battalion,  Captain  Pendry. 
Continental  Battalion,  in  command  of  Colonel  Jones,  as  follows: 
Company  A,  Captain  Jackson. 
Company  B,  Captain  Whitcom. 
Independent  Guthrie  Greys  Battalion  —  two  companies,  in  com- 
mand of  Major  Bosley. 
Detachment  of  Washington  Dragoons,  acting  as  special  guard 

to  the  carriage,  Captain  Pfau. 
Abraham  Lincoln,   President  elect,   in  carriage,   drawn  by  six 

white  horses. 

Second  Detachment  of  Washington  Dragoons,  Captain  Pfau. 

Carriages  with  the  suite  of  President  elect. 

Citizens  on  horseback. 

Citizens  in  carriages. 

The  line  of  march  was  from  the  depot  to  Sixth 
Street,  up  Sixth  to  Mound,  out  Mound  to  Eighth,  on 
Eighth  to  Elm  Street,  up  Elm  to  Fifteenth,  out  Fif- 
teenth to  Vine  Street,  down  Vine  to  the  Burnet  House. 
The  route  was  profusely  decorated  in  a  very  artistic 
way,  the  patriotic  idea  dominating  throughout.  The 
Stars  and  Stripes  were  everywhere.  The  most  im-, 
pressive  and  patriotic  decorations  in  the  city  were 
those  of  the  Gibson  House.  They  were  the  most  strik- 
ing and  attractive  of  the  day,  and  well  worthy  of  de- 
scription. A  great  transparency  sixty  feet  long  and 
twenty  feet  wide  was  spread  across  the  hotel;  on  one 
end  of  which  was  a  portrait  of  Lincoln  and  on  the 
other  one  of  Hamlin,  and  in  the  center  one  of  Wash- 
ington  with   the  coat  of  arms  of  the  United   States. 
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Over  the  remaining  surface  were  the  mottoes:  "The 
people  will  sustain  the  people's  choice.''  "Honor  to  a 
President,  not  to  a  partisan."  "A  union  of  hearts,  a 
union  of  hands."  "A  union  that  nothing  can  sever." 
"A  Union  of  States,  a  union  of  lands."  "The  Ameri- 
can Union,  forever."  "The  Union  must  and  shall  be 
preserved."  "Protection  to  the  Rights  of  all  Sec- 
tions." "Maintenance  of  the  Letter  and  Spirit  of  the 
Constitution  and  Preservation  of  the  Union  at  all 
hazards."  "The  time  has  come  when  Demagogues 
must  go  under."  "The  security  of  a  Republic  is  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  Laws."  Beneath  all  this,  on  a 
pink  ground  work,  were  the  names  of  the  thirty-four 
states,  each  encircled  with  evergreens.  Under  those 
which  seceded  were  the  words:  "Out  on  paper."  The 
whole  was  exceedingly  patriotic  and  apropos.  The 
transparency,  with  the  entire  hotel  front,  was  brilliantly 
illuminated  in  the  evening. 

As  the  procession  passed  the  Orphan  Asylum  all  the 
children  were  assembled,  and  as  Lincoln's  carriage 
passed,  they  sang  "Hail  Columbia":  further  on  groups 
of  little  girls  sang  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner",  and 
one  of  them  presented  him  with  flowers,  upon  receiving 
which,  he  kissed  the  little  child.  The  whole  march  was 
filled  with  touching,  patriotic  and  beautiful  incidents. 
The  day  was  fine  and  the  whole  city  was  abroad.  From 
the  crowded  streets,  from  every  window  and  every  roof 
came  cheers  and  demonstrations  of  waving  flags  and 
handkerchiefs.  It  was  five  o'clock  when  the  Burnet 
House  was  reached.  Here  in  the  presence  of  an  im- 
mense crowd  of  people  Mayor  Bishop  delivered  to  him 
an  address  of  welcome  as  follows:49 
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Honored  Sir:  In  the  name  of  the  people  of  all  classes  of 
my  fellow-citizens,  I  extend  to  you  a  cordial  welcome,  and  in 
their  behalf  I  have  the  honor  of  offering  you  the  hospitalities 
of  Cincinnati.  Our  city  needs  no  eulogy  from  me.  Her  well 
known  character  for  enterprise,  liberality  and  hospitality,  is  not 
more  distinguished  than  is  her  undying  devotion  to  the  Union 
of  these  States,  and  a  warm,  filial  and  affectionate  regard  for 
that  glorious  ensign  which  has 

"Braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze," 

upon  land  and  sea  so  many  years.  The  people  under  the  solemn 
and  dignified  forms  of  the  Constitution  have  chosen  you  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  as  such  I  greet  you.  And 
you  will  believe  me,  when  I  say,  that  it  is  the  earnest  and  united 
desire  of  our  citizens  that  your  administration  of  the  General 
Government  may  be  marked  by  wisdom,  patriotism  and  justice, 
to  all  sections  of  the  country,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
oceans,  .from  the  northern  boundary  of  Maine  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico ;  so  that  when  you  retire  from  office  your  fellow-citizens 
may  greet  you  everywhere  with  the  cheering  words,  "Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant." 

But,  sir,  I  see  in  this  great  and  anxious  concourse  not  only 
the  citizens  of  Ohio,  but  also  many  from  our  sister  state,  Ken- 
tucky,—the  land  of  Clay,  the  former  home  of  your  parents. and 
mine,  and  the  place  of  your  birth.  These,  too,  greet  you,  for 
they,  like  us,  are,  and  ever  will  be,  loyal  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union.  I  again  welcome  you  to  our  noble  city,  and  trust 
that  your  short  stay  with  us  may  be  an  agreeable  one,  and  that 
your  journey  to  our  Federal  Capital  may  be  pleasant  and  safe. 

To  this  Lincoln  replied  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mayor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Twenty-four  hours 
ago,  at  the  Capital  of  Indiana,  I  said  to  myself,  I  have  never 
seen  so  many  people  assembled  together  in  winter  weather.  1 
am  no  longer  able  to  say  that.  But  it  is  what  might  reasonably 
have  been  expected  —  that  this  great  city  of  Cincinnati  would 
thus  acquit  herself  on  such  an  occasion.  My  friends,  I  am  en- 
tirely overwhelmed  by  the  magnificence  of  the  reception  which 
has  been  given,  I  will  not  say  to  me,  but  to  the  President  elect 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  Most  heartily  do  I  thank  you 
one  and  all  for  it.  I  am  reminded  by  the  address  of  your  worthy 
Mayor,  that  this  reception  is  given,  not  by  one  political  party, 
and  even  if  I  had  not  been  so  reminded  by  His  Honor,  I  could 
not  have  failed  to  know  the  fact  bv  the  extent  of  the  multitude 
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I  see  before  me  now.  I  could  not  look  upon  this  vast  assem- 
blage without  being  made  aware  that  all  parties  were  united  in 
this  reception.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  as  it  should  have 
been  if  Senator  Douglas  had  been  elected;  as  it  should  have 
been  if  Mr.  Breckinridge  had  been  elected;  as  it  should  ever  be 
when  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  constitutionally  elected 
President  of  the  United  States.  Allow  me  to  say  that  I  think 
what  has  occurred  here  today  could  not  have  occurred  in  any 
other  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  without  the  influence  of 
the  free  institutions  which  we  have  unceasingly  enjoyed  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century.  There  is  no  country  where  the 
people  can  turn  out  and  enjoy  this  day  precisely  as  they  please, 
save  under  the  benign  influence  of  the  ff'ee  institutions  of  our 
land.  I  hope  that,  although  we  have  sorile  threatening  national 
difficulties  now,  while  these  free  institutions  shall  continue  to  be 
in  the  enjoyment  of  millions  of  free  people  of  the  United  States, 
we  will  see  repeated  every  four  years  what  we  now  witness.  In 
a  few  short  years  I  and  every  other  individual  man  who  is  now 
living  will  pass  away.  I  hope  that  our  national  difficulties  will 
also  pass  away,  and  I  hope  we  shall  see  in  the  streets  of  Cin- 
cinnati —  good  old  Cincinnati  —  for  centuries  to  come,  once 
every  four  years,  the  people  give  such  a  reception  as  this  to  the 
constitutionally  elected  President  of  the  whole  United  States. 
I  hope  you  shall  all  join  in  that  reception,  and  that  you  shall  also 
welcome  your  brethren  across  the  river  to  participate  in  it.  "We 
will  welcome  them  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  no  matter  where 
they  are  from.  From  away  South,  we  shall  extend  to  them  a 
cordial- good  will,  when  our  present  differences  shall  have  been 
forgotten  and  blown  to  the  winds  forever. 

I  have  spoken  but  once  before  this  in  Cincinnati.  That  was 
a.  year,  previous  to  the  late  presidential  election.  On  that  occa- 
sion, in  a  playful  manner  but  with  sincere  words,  I  addressed 
much  of  what  I  said  to  the  Kentuckians.  I  gave  my  opinion  that 
we  as  Republicans  would  ultimately  beat  them  as  Democrats,  but 
that  they  could  postpone  that  result  longer  by  nominating  Senator' 
Douglas  for  the  presidency  than  they  could  in  any  other  way. 
They  did  not  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  nominate  Douglas, 
and  the  result  has  come  certainly  as  soon  as  I  expected.  I  also 
told  them  how  I  expected  they  would  be  treated  after  they 
should  have  been  beaten ;  and  I  now  wish  to  call  or  recall  their 
attention  to  what  I  said  upon  that  subject.  I  then  said  :'■  "When 
we  do;,:  as  we  say,  beat  you,  you  perhaps  will  want  to  know  what 
we  wilJ;dof  with  you.  We  mean  to  treat  you  as  near,  as  we  pos- 
sibly can  as  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Madison  treated  you. 
We  mean  to  leave  you  alone  and  in  no  way  interfere  with  your 
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institutions,  to  abide  by  all  and  every  compromise  of  the  Con- 
stitution; and,  in  a  word,  coming  back  tothe  original  proposition 
to  treat  you  as  far  as  degenerate  men,  if  we  have  degenerated, 
may  according  to  the  examples  of  those  noble  fathers,  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson  and  Madison.  We  mean  to  remember  that  you 
are  as  good  as  we  —  that  there  is  no  difference  between  us  — 
other  than  the  difference  of  circumstances.  We  mean  to  recog- 
nize and  bear  in  mind  always  that  you  have  as  good  hearts  in 
your  bosoms  as  other  people,  or  as  good  as  we  claim  to  have  and 
treat  you  accordingly." 

Fellow-citizens  of  Kentucky,  friends,  brethren :  May  I  call 
you  such?  In  my  new  position  I  see  no  occasion  and  feel  no 
inclination  to  retract  a  word  of  this.  If  it  shall  not  be  made 
good  be  assured  that  the  fault  shall  not  be  mine. 

Concerning  this  speech  and  another  that  Lincoln 
made  in  the  evening,  William  Henry  Smith,50  who  was 
at  the  time  an  editorial  writer  on  the  Cincinnati  Daily 
Gazette,  and  present  on  this  occasion,  reveals  some  his- 
tory, from  personal  knowledge,  not  recorded  by  any 
other  writer.  The  usual  report  of  Lincoln's  response  to 
Mayor  Bishop  is  as  given  above ;  but  Mr.  Smith  says  that 
the  following  sentiments,  in  an  additional  paragraph, 
"omitted  by  Mr.  Raymond  and  all  other  biographers/' 
were  also  expressed,  and  were  included  in  the  Gazette's 
report  of  the  speech  the  next  morning: 

And  now,  fellow-citizens  of  Ohio,  have  you  who  agree  in 
political  sentiment  with  him  who  now  addresses  you  ever  en- 
tertained other  sentiments  towards  our  brethren  of  Kentucky 
than  those  I  have  expressed  to  you?  (Loud  and  repeated  cries 
of  "No!"  "No!")  If  not,  then  why  shall  we  not,  as  heretofore,  ' 
be  recognized  and  acknowledged  as  brethren  again,  living  in 
peace  and  harmony,  one  with  another?     (Cries  of  "We  will!") 

60  William  Henry  Smith  was  born  in  Austerlitz,  New  York,  Decem- 
ber 1,  1833.  He  was  editorial  writer  on  the  Cincinnati  Daily  Gazette  at  the 
opening  of  the  Civil  War;  was  active  in  raising  troops;  elected  Secretary 
of  State  of  Ohio  in  1864,  and  re-elected  in  1866;  appointed  Collector  of 
the  Port  of  Chicago  in  1877;  became  manager  of  Associated  Press  in 
1883;  was  an  authoritative  writer  on  historical  subjects.  Compiled  The 
St.  Clair  Papers,  2  vols.,  wrote  A  Political  History  of  Slavery,  2  vols., 
a  biography  of  Charles  Hammond,  and  many  historical  essays  and  ad- 
dresses.    Died  at  Lake  Forest  Illinois,  July  27,' 1896. 
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I  take  your  response  as  the  most  reliable  evidence,  trusting 
to  the  good  sense  of  the  American  people,  on  all  sides  of  all 
rivers  in  America,  under  the  Providence  of  God,  who  has  never 
deserted  us,  that  we  shall  again  be  brethren,  forgetting  all  parties 
—  ignoring  all  parties. 

According  to  Mr.  Smith,51  the  effect  of  the  expres- 
sion of  this  conservative  opinion  was  to  alarm  some  of 
the  Republicans,  who  feared  that  the  new  President  was 
going  to  betray  his  party  and  the  principles  upon  which 
he  was  elected.  It  was  therefore  determined  by  these 
alarmists  to  secure  from  Lincoln  a  positive  declaration 
as  to  his  policy.  On  this  subject  he  had  evidently  made 
up  his  mind  to  let  his  inaugural  be  his  sole  instrument  in 
expressing  his  future  course  of  conduct.  He  knew  well 
how  easily  speeches  can  be  misconstrued.  He  said  at 
Indianapolis:  "Solomon  says,  There  is  time  to  keep  si- 
lence'; and  when  men  wrangle  by  the  mouth,  with  no 
certainty  that  they  mean  the  same  thing  while  using  the 
same  words,  it  perhaps  were  as  well  if  they  would  keep 
silence."  Nevertheless,  there  were  some  who  thought 
they  could  force  an  expression.  How  this  was  done  and 
how  it  was  successfully  repelled,  is  told  by  Mr.  Smith: 
"In  the  evening,"  he  says,  "I  called,  with  other  citizens, 
at  Mr.  Lincoln's  rooms  at  the  Burnet  House  52  to  pay 
my  respects.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  put  off  the  melancholy 
mood  that  appeared  to  control  him  during  the  day,  and 


51  Francis  E.  Browne  :    The  Every-Day  Life  of  Lincoln,  pp.  271-273. 

52  Lincoln  stopped  at  this  hotel  on  his  last  visit  in  1859.  Judge  Dick- 
son tells  this  incident  concerning  it :  when  Lincoln  was  about  to  depart 
he  asked  for  his  bill  and  was  informed  that  it  was  paid.  After  he  was 
nominated  a  letter  and  bill  came  to  him  requesting  payment,  which  evi- 
dently was  neglected  by  the  committee,  and  the  hotel  proprietor  shrewdly 
surmised  that  this  was  a  good  time  to  collect.  Lincoln  was  indignant 
at  this  seeming  imputation  against  his  honor,  and  especially  so  at  one 
item,  of  which  he  wrote  :  "As  to  wines,  liquors,  and  cigars,  we  had  none  — 
absolutely  none.  These  last  may  have  been  in  Room  15  by  order  of  the 
committee,  but  I  do  not  recollect  them  at  all."  Needless  to  say,  he  did  not 
pay  the  bill. 
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was  entertaining  those  present  with  genial,  even  lively, 
conversation.  The  pleasant  entertainment  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  announcement  that  a  delegation  of  Ger- 
man workingmen  were  about  to  serenade  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Proceeding  to  the  balcony,  there  were  seen  the  faces  of 
nearly  two  thousand  of  the  substantial  German  citizens 
who  had  voted  for  Mr.  Lincoln  because  they  believed 
him  to  be  a  stout  champion  of  free  labor  and  free  home- 
steads." 

The  object  of  the  serenade  was  disclosed  when  Fred- 
erick Oberkleine  stepped  forward  and  in  almost  aggres- 
sive tones  spoke  as  follows  :53 

We,  the  German  free  workingmen  of  Cincinnati,  avail  our- 
selves of  this  opportunity  to  assure  you,  our  chosen  Chief  Magis- 
trate, of  our  sincere  and  heartfelt  regard.  You  earned  our  votes 
as  the  champion  of  Free  Labor  and  Free  Homesteads.  Our 
vanquished  opponents  have,  in  recent  times,  made  frequent  use 
of  the  terms  "Workingmen"  and  "Workingmen's  Meetings,"  in 
order  to  create  an  impression  that  the  mass  of  workingmen  were 
in  favor  of  compromises  between  the  interests  of  free  labor  and 
slave  labor,  by  which  the  victory  just  won  would  be  turned  into 
a  defeat.  This  is  a  despicable  device  of  dishonest  men.  We 
spurn  such  compromises.  We  firmly  adhere  to  the  principles 
which  directed  our  votes  in  your  favor.  We  trust  that  you,  the 
self-reliant  because  self-made  man,  will  uphold  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  against  secret  treachery  and  avowed  treason.  If 
to  this  end  you  should  be  in  need  of  men,  the  German  free  work- 
ingmen, with  others,  will  rise  as  one  man  at  your  call,  ready 
to  risk  their  lives  in  the  effort  to  maintain  the  victory  already 
won  by  freedom  over  slavery. 

"This",  says  Mr.  Smith,  "was  bringing  the  rugged 
issue  boldly  to  the  front,  and  challenging  the  President- 
elect to  meet  the  issue  or  risk  the  loss  of  the  support  of 
an  important  section  of  his  own  party.  Oberkleine 
spoke  with  great  effect,  but  the  remarks  were  hardlv  his 
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own.  Some  abler  man  had  put  into  his  mouth  these  sig- 
nificant words."  Lincoln  saw  at  once  the  purpose  of 
the  speaker,  and  without  hesitation,  yet  with  a  delibera- 
tion that  was  intended  to  impress  his  hearers  that  he 
thoroughly  undersood  their  aim,  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman:  —  I  thank  you,  and  those  you  represent,  for 
the  compliment  paid  me  by  the  tender  of  this  address.  In  so  far 
as  there  is  an  allusion  to  our  present  national  difficulty,  and  the 
suggestion  of  the  views  of  the  gentlemen  who  present  this  ad- 
dress, I  beg  you  will  excuse  me  from  entering  particularly  upon 
it.  I  deem  it  due  to  myself  and  the  whole  country,  in  the  present 
extraordinary  condition  of  the  country  and  of  public  opinion, 
that  I  should  wait  and  see  the  last  development  of  public  opinion 
before  I  give  my  views  or  express  myself  at  the  time  of  my  in- 
auguration. I  hope  at  that  time  to  be  false  to  nothing  you  have 
been  taught  to  expect  of  me. 

I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  with  the  address  of 
your  constituents,  in  the  declaration  that  workingmen  are  the 
basis  of  all  governments.  That  remark  is  due  to  them  more 
than  to  any  other  class,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  more  of 
them  than  of  any  other  class.  And  as  your  address  is  presented 
to  me,  not  only  on  behalf  of  workingmen,  but  especially  of  Ger- 
mans, I  may  say  a  word  as  to  classes.  I  hold  that  the  value  of 
life  is  to  improve  one's  condition.  Whatever  is  calculated  to  ad- 
vance the  condition  of  the  honest,  struggling  laboring  man,  so 
far  as  my  judgment  will  enable  me  to  judge  of  a  correct  thing, 
I  am  for  that  thing. 

An  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  Homestead  Law.  I  think 
it  worthy  of  consideration,  and  that  the  wild  lands  of  the  coun- 
try should  be  distributed  so  that  every  man  should  have  the 
means  and  opportunity  of  benefiting  his  condition.  (Cheers.) 
I  have  said  that  I  do  not  desire  to  enter  into  details,  nor  will  I. 

In  regard  to  Germans  and  foreigners,  I  esteem  foreigners 
no  better  than  other  people  —  nor  any  worse.  (Laughter  and 
cheers.)  They  are  all  of  the  great  family  of  men,  and  if  there 
is  one  shackle  upon  any  of  them  it  would  be  far  better  to  lift 
the  load  from  them  than  to  pile  additional  loads  upon  them. 
(Cheers.)  And  inasmuch  as  the  continent  of  America  is  com- 
paratively a  new  country,  and  the  other  countries  of  the  world 
are  old  countries,  there  is  more  room  here,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, than  there  is  elsewhere ;  and  if  they  can  better  their  condi- 
tion by  leaving  their  old  homes,  there  is  nothing  in  my  heart  to 
forbid  them  coming,  and  I  bid  them  all  Godspeed.     (Cheers.) 
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Again,   gentlemen,   thanking  you   for  your   address,   I   bid  you 
good  night. 

This  interesting  and  sensational  incident  was  not 
generally  noted  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  and  to  Mr. 
Smith  we  are  indebted  for  its  being  recorded.  Says  he, 
regarding  this:  "If  anyone  had  expected  to  trap  Mr. 
Lincoln  into  imprudent  utterances,  or  the  indulgence  of 
the  rhetoric  of  a  demagogue,  this  admirable  reply 
showed  how  completely  they  were  disappointed.  The 
preservation  of  this  speech  is  due  to  my  accidental  pres- 
ence. The  visitation  of  the  Germans  was  not  on  the 
programme,  and  none  of  the  representatives  of  the 
press  charged  with  the  duty  of  reporting  the  events  of 
the  day  were  present.  Observing  this,  I  took  shorthand 
notes  on  the  envelope  of  an  old  letter  loaned  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  afterwards  wrote  them  out.  The  words  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  exactly  as  spoken,  are  given  above. " 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes  in  a  letter  to  his  uncle  gives 
his  summary  of  this  occasion,  "all  of  which  he  saw,  and 
part  of  which  he  was:"54 

The  reception  given  to  the  President-elect  here  was  most 
impressive.  He  rode  in  an  open  carriage,  standing  erect  with 
head  uncovered,  and  bowing  his  acknowledgements  to  greetings 
showered  upon  him.  There  was  a  lack  of  comfort  in  the  arrange- 
ments, but  the  simplicity,  the  homely  character  of  all  was  in 
keeping  with  the  nobility  of  this  typical  American.  A  six-in- 
hand  with  gorgeous  trappings,  accompanied  by  outriders  and  a 
courtly  train,  could  have  added  nothing  to  him;  would  have 
detracted  from  him,  would  have  been  wholly  out  of  place.  The 
times  are  unsuited  to  show.  The  people  did  not  wish  to  be  en- 
tertained with  display;  they  did  wish  to  see  the  man  in  whose 
hands  is  the  destiny  of  our  country. 

You  will  read  the  speeches  in  the  papers,  and  search  in 
vain  for  anything  to  find  fault  with.     Mr.  Lincoln  was  wary  at 

64  Charles  Richard  Williams :  The  Life  of  Rutherford  Birchard 
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all  times,  wisely  so  I  think,  and  yet  I  hear  no  complaint.  Our 
German  Turners,  who  are  radical  on  the  slavery  question  and 
who  are  ready  to  make  an  issue  of  war,  planned  to  draw  from 
him  some  expression  in  sympathy  with  their  own  views.  They 
serenaded  him  and  talked  at  him,  but  they  were  baffled.  In 
private  conversation  he  was  discreet  but  frank.  He  believes  in 
a  policy  of  kindness,  of  delay  to  give  time  for  passions  to  cool, 
but  not  in  a  compromise  to  extend  the  power  and  the  deadly 
influence  of  the  slave  system.  This  gave  me  great  satisfaction. 
The  impression  he  made  was  good.  He  undoubtedly  is  shrewd, 
able,  and  possesses  strength  in  reserve.    This  will  be  tested  soon. 

In  the  evening  the  young  men  of  Cincinnati  gave  a 
brilliant  banquet  at  the  Burnet  House  in  honor  of 
Robert,  eldest  son  of  the  President-elect.  According  to 
press  accounts  it  was  a  lively  affair.55  "Edibles  and 
drinkables  in  profusion  were  discussed,  particular  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  Longworth's  sparkling  Catawba.  In- 
deed, the  volley  of  corks  that  flew  for  a  time  reminded 
one  very  forcibly  af  the  attacking  of  Fort  Sumter,  the 
seizure  of  Fort  Pickens  or  other  hostile  operations." 
About  fifty  young  men  were  present  and  Fred  Hassaurk 
was  toast-master.  To  a  committee  that  invited  the  Pres- 
ident-elect to  be  present,  he  excused  himself  on  account 
of  fatigue. 

The  next  morning  Lincoln  and  his  suite  left  on  a 
special  train  over  the  Little  Miami  Railway  for  Colum- 
bus. At  various  places  on  the  way  he  was  greeted  with 
cheering  crowds.  A  newspaper  correspondent  who  ac- 
companied him  reported  that  the  journey  was  very 
agreeable,  and  that  the  President-elect,  although  a  good 
deal  fatigued,  and  slightly  indisposed,  engaged  almost 
constantly  in  conversation.56  The  newspaper  man  ob- 
served that  he  was  "a  very  delightful  talker,  and  his 
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style  as  a  story  teller  and  relator  of  anecdotes  has  not 
been  exaggerated."  He  avoided  discussing  the  political 
questions  of  the  day.  The  nearest  he  would  come  to  it 
was  to  illustrate  with  quaint  humor  and  simplicity  the 
demands  of  the  South  upon  the  North  by  a  little  home 
story.  He  said  it  reminded  him  of  a  dispute  that  once 
occurred  between  his  two  younger  boys,  Tom  and  Bill, 
a  pair  of  mischievous  rogues  of  eight  and  ten  years. 
One  of  them  had  a  toy  that  the  other  wanted  and  de- 
manded in  terms  emphatic  and  boisterous.  At  length 
he  was  told  to  let  his  brother  have  it  in  order  to  quiet 
him.  "No,  sir,"  was  the  sturdy  response,  "I  must  have 
it  to  quiet  myself."  Lincoln  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
quiet  of  the  South  at  the  expense  of  the  North  did  not 
amount  to  much. 

The  State  government  by  a  joint  resolution  passed 
January  31,  invited  the  President-elect  to  visit  the  Cap- 
ital on  his  way  to  Washington;  to  this  Lincoln  re- 
sponded in  a  letter  to  the  Governor : 

Springfield,  Illinois,  February  7,  1861. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  31st  ultimo,  on  behalf  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Ohio,  to  visit  Columbus  on  my  way  to  Washington, 
has  been  received. 

With  profound  gratitude  for  the  mark  of  respect  and  honor 
thus  cordially  tendered  me  by  you  and  them,  I  accept  the  invi- 
tation. 

Please  arrange  no  ceremonies  which  will  waste  time. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 

His  Excellency,  William  Dennison. 

The  arrangements  for  the  reception  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  committee  composed  of  members  of  the 
Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  City 
Council  of  Columbus.     The  joint  committee  was  com- 
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posed  as  follows:  For  the  Senate,  James  Monroe,  of 
Lorain;  F.  P.  Cuppy,  of  Montgomery;  and  G.  W. 
Holmes,  of  Hamilton.  For  the  House,  S.  E.  Brown,  of 
Miami ;  J.  Scott,  of  Warren ;  W.  G.  Flagg,  of  Hamilton ; 
John  Welsh,  of  Athens;  G.  W.  Andrews,  of  Auglaize; 
and  E.  Parrottj  of  Montgomery.  On  the  part  of  the 
City  Council,  A.  B.  Buttles,  Joseph  H.  Riley,  and  S.  E. 
Ogden.  They  announced  the  programme  on  February 
13/  to  be  as  follows  :5T 

"The  President-elect  and  suite,  accompanied  by  the  com- 
mittees appointed  on  the  part  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
Executive,  will  reach  Columbus  about  2  o'clock  P.  M.  today,  and 
will  proceed  at  once  to  the  State  Capitol  in  carriages,  under 
escort  of  the  ist  Battalion,  2d  Regiment,  Lieut.  Col.  Mills,  com- 
manding. The  Governor  will  receive  the  President-elect  at  the 
Executive  Rooms;  thence,  accompanied  by  the  committee  of 
Escort,  they  will  proceed  to  the  Hall  of  Representatives,  when 
the  Governor  will  present  the  President-elect  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, through  Lieutenant  Governor  Kirk,  its  presiding  officer ; 
after  which  the  President-elect  will  proceed  to  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol,  where  he  will  receive  the  citizens  until  5  o'clock 
P.  M.  From  8y2  o'clock  to  10  P.  M.  there  will  be  a  levee  at  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  ladies  and  their  escorts.  This 
levee,  and  all  ceremonies,  will  close  at  10  o'clock  precisely.  The 
President-elect  will  be  the  guest  of  the  Governor  during  his  stay 
in  the  city,  and  with  his  suite,  accompanied  by  the  Governor's 
aids  and  the  proper  committees,  will  leave  for  Pittsburg  by 
special  train  at  8  o'clock  A.  M.  on  Thursday.  The  execution  of 
this  programme  will  be  entrusted  to  Brig.  Gen.  Lucian  Buttles, 
who  is  appointed  Marshal  of  the  day.  Proper  salutes  will  be 
fired  on  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  President-elect." 

Thousands  of  people  were  at  the  depot  when  the 
special  train  arrived.  When  Lincoln  appeared  on  the 
platform  of  the  rear  end,  he  was  greeted  with  tumult- 
uous applause.  The  march  on  High  Street  to  the  State 
House  was  between  crowds  enthusiastic  with  welcom- 
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ing  demonstrations.  On  the  western  portico  and  steps 
of  the  State  House  was  a  multitude  of  densely  packed 
people.  Through  this  crowd,  escorted  by  his  reception 
committee,  the  President-elect,  with  difficulty  reached 
his  way  to  the  Capitol.  Accompanied  by  Governor 
Dennison,  he  was  escorted  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives where  both  Houses  were  assembled. 
•  As  the  towering  form  of  Lincoln  appeared  in  the 
Chamber,  the  legislators  arose  in  a  body  to  pay  their 
respects.  Governor  Dennison  presented  him  to  the  pre- 
siding officer,  Lieutenant  Governor  Robert  C.  Kirk,  who 
addressed  him  as  follows:58 

Sir:  On  this  day,  and  probably  this  very  hour,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  will  declare  the  verdict  of  the  people, 
making  you  their  President.  It  is  my  pleasurable  duty,  in  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Ohio,  speaking  through  this  General  Assembly, 
to  welcome  you  to  their  Capital.  Never  in  the  history  of  this 
Government  has  such  fearful  responsibility  rested  upon  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  nation  as  will  now  devolve  upon  you. 
Never  since  the  memorable  time  our  patriotic  fathers  gave  ex- 
istence to  the  American  Republic,  have  the  people  looked  with 
such  intensity  of  feeling  to  the  inauguration  and  future  policy 
of  a  President,  as  they  do  to  yours.  I  need  not  assure  you  that  the 
people  of  Ohio  have  full  confidence  in  your  ability  and  patriot- 
ism, and  will  respond  to  you  in  their  loyalty  to  the  Union  and 
the  Constitution.  It  would  seem,  sir,  that  the  great  problem  of 
self-government  is  to  be  solved  under  your  administration.  All 
nations  are  deeply  interested  in  its  solution,  and  they  wait  with 
breathless  anxiety  to  know  whether  this  form  of  government, 
which  has  been  the  admiration  of  the  world,  is  to  be  a  failure  or 
not.  It  is  the  earnest  and  united  prayer  of  our  people,  that  the 
same  kind  Providence  which  protected  us  in  our  colonial  strug- 
gles and  has  attended  us  thus  far  in  our  prosperity  and  greatness, 
will  so  imbue  your  mind  with  wisdom,  that  you  may  dispel  the 
dark  clouds  that  hang  over  our  political  horizon,  and  thereby 
secure  the  return  of  harmony  and  fraternal  feeling  to  our  now 
distracted  and  unhappy  country.  God  grant  their  prayer  may  be 
fully  realized !  Again  I  bid  you  a  cordial  welcome  to  our 
Capital. 

58  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Second  Session,  Fifty- 
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The  President-elect  then  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  President  and  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Ohio:  It  is  true,  as  has  been  said  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  that  very  great  responsibility  rests  upon  me 
in  the  position  to  which  the  votes  of  the  American  people  have 
called  me.  I  am  duly  sensible  of  that  weighty  responsibility.  I 
can  but  know  what  you  all  know,  that,  without  a  name  —  per- 
haps without  a  reason  why  I  should  have  a  name  —  there  has 
fallen  upon  me  a  task  such  as  did  not  rest  even  upon  the  Father 
of  his  Country.  And  so  feeling,  I  can  only  turn  and  look  for 
those  supports  without  which  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  per- 
form that  great  task.  I  turn,  then,  and  look  to  the  American 
people,  and  to  that  God  who  has  never  forsaken  the  American 
people. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  interest  felt  in  relation  to 
the  policy  of  the  new  administration.  In  reference  to  this,  I 
have  received  from  some  sources  some  degree  of  credit  for  hav- 
ing kept  silence ;  from  others,  some  degree  of  deprecation.  I  still 
think  I  was  right.  In  the  varying  and  repeatedly  shifting  scenes 
that  never  could  enable  us  to  judge  by  the  past,  it  has  seemed 
fitting  that  before  speaking  upon  the  difficulties  of  the  country 
I  should  have  seen  the  whole  ground  to  be  sure  —  after  all,  be- 
ing at  liberty  to  modify  and  change  the  course  of  policy  as  future 
events  may  make  a  change  necessary.  I  have  not  maintained 
silence  from  want  of  any  real  anxiety ;  for  there  is  nothing  going 
wrong.  It  is  a  consoling  circumstance  that  when  we  look  out, 
there  is  nothing  that  really  hurts  anybody.  We  entertain  differ- 
ent views  upon  political  questions,  but  nobody  is  suffering  any- 
thing. This  is  the  most  consoling  circumstance,  and  from  it  we 
may  conclude  that  all  we  want  is  time,  patience  and  a  reliance 
on  God  who  has  never  forsaken  this  people. 

Fellow  Citizens,  what  I  have  said,  I  have  said  altogether 
extemporaneously,  and-  will  now  come  to  a  close. 

An  eye  witness  has  given  us  a  good  description  of 
Lincoln  on  this  occasion:59 

The  impression  which  the  appearance  of  the  President-elect 
created  was  most  agreeable.  His  great  height  was  conspicuous 
even  in  that  crowd  of  goodly  men,  and  lifted  him  fully  in  view  as 
he  walked  up  the  aisle.  When  he  took  the  Speaker's  stand,  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  was  afforded  to  look  at  the  man  upon  whom 
more  hopes  hang  than  upon  any  other  living.     At  first  the  kind- 
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ness  and  amiability  of  his  face  strikes  you ;  but  as  he  speaks,  the 
greatness  and  determination  of  his  nature  are  apparent.  Some- 
thing in  his  manner,  even  more  than  in  his  words,  told  how 
deeply  he  was  affected  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people;  and 
when  he  appealed  to  them  for  encouragement  and  support,  every 
heart  responded  with  mute  assurance  of  both. .  There  was  the 
simplicity  of  greatness  in  his  unassuming  and  confiding  manner, 
that  won  its  way  to  instant  admiration.  He  looked  somewhat 
worn  with  travel  and  the  fatigues  of  popularity,  but  warmed  to 
the  cordiality  of  his  reception. 

In  the  meantime  the  great  concourse  of  people 
massed  before  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol,  and  in- 
creasing every  moment,  were  waiting  for  an  address 
from  the  President-elect.  He  soon  appeared  on  the 
steps,  and  spoke  as  follows : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  appear  before  you  only  to  ad- 
dress you  very  briefly.  I  shall  do  little  else  than  to  thank  you 
for  this  very  kind  reception;  to  greet  you  and  bid  you  farewell. 
I  should  not  find  strength,  if  I  were  otherwise  inclined,  to  repeat 
speeches  of  very  great  length,  upon  every  occasion  similar  to  this 
—  although  few  so  large  —  which  will  occur  on  my  way  to  the 
Federal  Capital.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  great  State  of 
Ohio  has  just  done  methe  honor  to  receive  me,  and  to  hear  a  few 
broken  remarks  from  myself.  Judging  from  what  I  see,  I  infer 
that  the  reception  was  one  without  party  distinction,  and  one  of 
entire  kindness  —  not  that  had  nothing  in  it  beyond  the  feeling  of 
the  citizenship  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Knowing,  as  T 
do,  that  any  crowd,  drawn  together  as  this  has  been,  is  made  up 
of  the  citizens  near  about,  and  that  in  this  county  of  Franklin 
there  is  great  difference  of  political  sentiment,  and  those  agreeing 
with  me  having  a  little  the  shortest  row;  from  this  and  the  cir- 
cumstances I  have  mentioned,  I  infer  that  you  do  me  the  honor 
to  meet  me  here  without  distinction  of  party.  I  think  this  is  as 
it  should  be.  Many  of  you  who  were  not  favorable  to  the  elec- 
tion of  myself  to  the  Presidency,  were  favorable  to  the  election 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  the  State  in  which  I  reside.  If 
Senator  Douglas  had  been  elected  to  the  Presidency  in  the  late 
contest,  I  think  my  friends  would  have  joined  heartily  in  meeting 
him  on  his  passage  through  your  Capital,  as  you  have  me  today. 
If  any  of  the  other  candidates  had  been  elected,  I  think  it  would 
have  been  altogether  becoming  and  proper  for  all  to  have  joined 
in  showing  honor  quite  as  well  to  the  office  and  the  country  as  to 
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the  man.  The  people  are  themselves  honored  by  such  a  con- 
centration. I  am  doubly  thankful  that  you  have  appeared  here 
to  give  me  this  greeting.  It  is  not  much  to  me,  for  I  shall  very 
soon  pass  away  from  you;  but  we  have  a  large  country  and  a 
large  future  before  us,  and  the  manifestations  of  good  will  to- 
wards the  Government,  and  affection  for  the  Union,  which  you 
may  exhibit,  are  of  immense  value  to  you  and  your  posterity 
forever.  In  this  point  of  view  it  is  that  I  thank  you  most 
heartily  for  the  exhibition  you  have  given  me;  and  with  this, 
allow  me  to  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell. 

Lincoln  then  returned  to  the  rotunda  where  it  was 
understood  he  would  shake  hands  with  all  who  desired 
to  meet  him.  It  was  an  unfortunate  arrangement,  for 
the  entire  crowd  in  mob  order  followed  him.  The  scene 
which  followed  is  vividly  pictured  by  William  T.  Cogge- 
shall,60  State  Librarian,  who  was  present:61 

Mr.  Lincoln  took  his  position  in  the  rotunda  near  the  stair- 
way leading  to  the  Library,  and  the  people  admitted  at  the 
south  door,  passed  through  and  out  at  the  north  door.  Almost 
immediately  the  vast  rotunda  was  crowded  with  eager,  turbulent, 
pushing  crowding,  jostling  sovereigns,  frantic  to  wrench  the 
hand  of  the  President-elect.  An  attempt  was  made  to  preserve 
a  lane  through  which  the  hand-shakers  might  pass  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, and  furious  and  heroic  were  the  struggles  to  keep  this 
avenue  open.  With  a  sublime  devotion,  which  demands  the 
highest  praise,  a  few  Spartans  held  back  the  crowd,  which  heaved 
and  surged  to  and  fro.  For  a  while  the  President  greeted  the 
people  with  his  right  hand  only,  but  as  the  officers  gave  way  be- 
fore the  irresistible  crowd,  he  shook  hands  right  and  left,  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  The  physical  exertion  must  have  been  tre- 
mendous. People  plunged  at  his  arms  with  frantic  enthusiasm, 
and  all  the  infinite  variety  of  shakes,  from  the  wild  and  irrepres- 
sible pump-handle   movement  to  the  dead  grip,  was   executed 

60  William  T.  Coggeshall  was  born  in  Lewiston,  Pennsylvania,  Sep- 
tember 6,  1824;  connected  with  Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette,  1854-6; 
State  Librarian,  1856-62 ;  served  on  staff  of  Governor  Dennison ;  in 
charge  of  Ohio  State  Journal,  1865 ;  had  resigned  from  army  on  account 
of  ill  health ;  served  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Cox,  1866 ;  Minister  to 
Ecuador.  Author  of  The  Genius  of  the  West,  Poets  and  Poetry  of  the 
West,  The  Journeys  of  Lincoln,  Stories  of  Frontier  Adventure,  and  con- 
tributed much  to  periodical  literature.  Died  at  Quito,  Ecuador,  August  6, 
1867. 

w  William  T.  Coggeshall:     The  Journeys  of  Lincoln,  pp.  49-50. 
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upon  the  devoted  sinister  and  dexter  of  the  President.  Some 
glanced  into  his  face  as  they  grasped  his  hand;  others  invoked 
the  blessings  of  heaven  upon  him ;  others  affectionately  gave  him 
their  last  gasping  assurance  of  devotion;  others,  bewildered  and 
furious,  with  hats  crushed  over  their  eyes,  seized  his  hand  in  a 
convulsive  grasp,  and  passed  on  as  if  they  had  not  the  remotest 
idea  who,  what,  or  where  they  were,  nor  what  anything  was  at 
all  about.  But  at  last  the  performance  became  intolerable  to  the 
President,  who  retired  to  the  staircase  in  exhaustion,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  looking  at  the  crowd  as  it  swept  before  him. 
It  was  a  very  good  natured  crowd,  nothing  occurred  to  mar  the 
harmony  of  the  occasion,  and  the  utmost  enthusiasm  prevailed. 

After  this  strenuous  reception  Lincoln  retired  to  the 
Governor's  residence  for  a  rest.  But  his  labors  were 
not  over.  In  the  evening  he  received,  at  the  residence 
of  Governor  Dennison  the  State  officers,  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  and  the  City  Council ;  later  he  held  an- 
other reception  at  the  State  House  in  the  Executive 
Chamber,  where  again  he  met  the  general  public. 

The  next  morning,  February  14,  he  continued  his 
journey,  leaving  at  eight  o'clock.  The  weather  had 
changed,  but  in  the  pouring  rain  he  was  greeted  by  large 
crowds  at  Newark,  Dresden,  Coshocton,  Newcomers- 
town  and  Uhrichsville. 

At  Steubenville  he  received  formal  greetings  from 
the  city  authorities,  and  in  response,  said: 

My  Fellow  Citizens:  I  fear  that  great  confidence  in  my 
abilities  is  unfounded.  The  place  I  am  about  to  assume  is  en- 
compassed by  vast  difficulties.  As  I  am,  nothing  shall  be  want- 
ing on  my  part ;  unless  sustained  by  the  American  people  and 
God,  I  cannot  hope  to  be  successful.  I  believe  the  devotion  to 
the  Constitution  is  equally  great  on  both  sides  of  the  river ;  it 
is  only  the  different  understandings  of  it.  The  only  dispute  is, 
what  are  their  rights?  If  the  majority  should  not  rule,  who 
should  be  the  judge?  When  such  a  judge  is  found  we  must  all 
be  bound  by  his  decision.  That  judge  is  the  majority  of  the 
American  people;  if  not,  then  the  minority  must  control.  Would 
that  be  right,  just  or  generous?    Assuredly  not.     He  reiterated 
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that  the  majority  should  rule.  If  he  adopted  a  wrong  policy, 
the  opportunity  to  condemn  it  would  occur  in  four  years;  then 
I  can  be  turned  out,  and  a  better  man,  with  better  views,  put  in 
my  place. 

At  Pittsburg  he  was  given  a  reception,  from  which 
he  started  to  Cleveland.  According  to  the  Cleveland 
Herald  of  February  15,  it  was  one  continued  ovation 
from  Ohioans. 

At  Wellsville  there  was  a  stop  for  a  few  moments 
to  change  engines.  A  large  crowd  had  assembled  and 
Lincoln  went  out  on  the  platform.  He  excused  him- 
self from  making  a  speech,  having  made  a  few  remarks 
there  on  the  previous  day.  At  this  moment  a  man 
stepped  forward  and  offered  a  couple  of  apples  to  the 
President-elect.  A  little  boy  in  the  crowd  yelled  out, 
"Say,  Mr.  Linkin,  that  man  is  running  for  postmaster  I" 
The  donor  of  the  apples  collapsed  amid  screams  of 
laughter. 

At  Alliance  there  was  a  stop  of  twenty  minutes  for 
an  elegant  dinner  furnished  by  the  Cleveland  and  Pitts- 
burgh Railroad  Company.  Here  the  crowd  was  so 
large  that  it  was  only  by  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the 
Canton  Zouaves,  who  were  on  duty  in  full  uniform, 
that  a  passage  could  be  cleared.  After  dinner  a  tem- 
porary stand  was  placed  in  front  of  the  station,  and 
from  it  Lincoln  addressed  a  few  short  remarks  ex- 
pressive of  his  gladness  to  see  such  an  outpouring  of 
the  people. 

At  Ravenna  the  largest  crowd  that  had  been  seen 
after  leaving  Allegany  City  was  assembled.  The  ap- 
proach of  the  train  was  greeted  with  double  loaded 
cannon,  which  boomed  its  welcome  far  and  wide.  Here 
it  was  found  necessary  to  stop  for  a  few  minutes,  and, 
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in  response  to  loud  calls,  Lincoln  made  a  short  speech, 
expressing  his  gratitude  for  the  noble  efforts  of  Ohio 
in  the  right  cause,  and  his  pleasure  at  hearing  that  men 
of  all  parties  in  this  State  had  joined  in  the  defense  of 
the  Union.  Cheers  and  blessings  were  showered  on 
him  as  the  cars  moved  away.  As  the  train  moved  the 
cannon  gave  a  parting  salute. 

But  the  largest  crowd  was  at  Hudson.  At  that 
point  not  less  than  5,000  people  were  assembled.  Eight 
cars  came  up  from  the  Akron  branch,  crowded  inside 
and  out,  and  accompanied  by  a  band  of  music.  Cheer 
on  cheer  rent  the  air  as  Lincoln  appeared  and  bowed 
to  the  crowd. 

At  four  o'clock  cannon  announced  the  approach  to 
Cleveland.  Here  elaborate  preparations  had  been  made 
for  the  reception  of  the  President-elect.  The  Commit- 
tee of  Arrangements  consisted  of  the  Mayor,  G.  B. 
Senter,  the  President  of  the  City  Council,  I.  U.  Masters, 
and  the  following  members  thereof :  C.  L.  Russell,  W. 
H.  Haywood,  and  O.  M.  Oviatt.  Cooperating  with  this 
committee  was  one  from  the  citizen  body  of  which  S.  J. 
Andrews  was  chairman  and  Merrill  Barlow  secretary. 
The  city  was  profusely  decorated;  the  Federal  and  City 
Buildings,  the  hotels,  business  houses  and  newspaper 
offices  leading  in  variety  and  brilliancy.  The  city  was 
filled  with  thousands  of  people  from  the  Western  Re- 
serve, and  the  immense  and  surging  crowds  on  the 
streets  called  for  the  greatest  exertions  of  the  city  po- 
lice force.  This  was  especially  so  at  the  Euclid  Street 
Station  of  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad.  At 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  February  15,  Lincoln 
entered  Cleveland,  saluted  by  the  booming  of  artillery 
and  the  unbounded  enthusiasm  of  the  people.     He  was 
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escorted  to  a  carriage  drawn  by  four  white  horses.   His 
escort  consisted  of  the  following:62 

Cleveland  Regiment  Light  Artillery,  Colonel  James  Barnett, 

commanding ;  consisting  of  the  following  companies : 

Company  A,  Captain  Simmons; 

Company  B,  Captain  Mack; 

Company  D,  Captain  Rice; 

Company  E,  Captain  Hechman. 

Cleveland  Light  Dragoons,  Captain  Holtnorth. 

Cleveland  Greys,  Captain  Paddock. 

City  Council,  in  carriages. 

The  President-elect  in  an  open  barouche. 

The   President's   suite  in   carriages. 

Citizen's  Committee  in  carriages. 

Firemen  —  Phoenix  No.  4  and  Firemen's  Board. 

Citizens  in  carriages,  manufacturing  establishments,  and  various 

representations  of  the  business  interests  of  the  city. 

The  Weddell  House  where  the  reception  was  held,  at 
half  past  four  o'clock,  was  illuminated  with  colored  lan- 
terns. Mr.  Masters,  the  President  of  the  City  Council, 
on  behalf  of  the  authorities,  spoke  as  follows : 

Honored  Sir:  —  The  pleasant  duty  devolves  upon  me  to  ex- 
tend to  you,  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Cleveland,  through  their 
municipal  representatives,  a  cordial  welcome  to  this  city  and 
community.  In  extending  this  welcome,  I  am  but  speaking  the 
voice  of  our  men  of  business;  our  mechanics,  whose  representa- 
tives are  around  me;  of  farmers,  who  have  largely  gathered 
here;  of  men  of  all  trades,  avocations,  professions  and  parties, 
who  merge  all  distinction  in  that  name  common  to  them  all,  of 
highest  distinction  to  them  all,  and  best  beloved  by  them  all  — 
American  citizens.  They  bid  me  welcome  you  as  the  official 
representative  of  their  country,  chosen  in  accordance  with  the 
Constitution  which  they  venerate  with  love.  They  bid  me  ex- 
press to  you  their  unconditional  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  and 
country,  which  their  fathers  transmitted  to  them,  and  which  they 
fervently  hope  may,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  be  transmitted  un- 
impaired to  their  children  and  their  children's  children.  Again 
I  bid  you  a  hearty  welcome. 

62  William  T,  Coggeshall ;     The  Journeys  of  Lincoln,  pp.  56-58. 
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Sherlock  J.  Andrews,  Chairman  of  the  Citizen's 
Committee,  then  delivered  the  following  address : 

Mr.  Lincoln  —  Sir:  I  have  the  honor,  on  behalf  of  the 
citizens  of  Cleveland,  to  repeat  the  welcome  you  have  already 
received  through  the  official  organ  of  the  city,  and  to  express 
the  great  satisfaction  that  we  all  derive  from  this  personal  inter- 
view. We  come  today,  sir,  forgetful  of  party  distinctions,  and 
as  citizens  of  a  common  country,  to  tender  you  the  homage  of 
our  sincere  respect,  both  for  your  personal  character  and  for  the 
high  station  to  which  you  have  been  called  by  the  popular  will; 
and,  though  unexampled  difficulties  and  embarrassments  stand 
upon  the  threshold  of  your  administration,  we  still  cherish  the 
hope  that,  by  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  you  may  be 
enabled  so  to  execute  the  great  trust  confided  to  you  as  to  allay 
excitement,  correct  misapprehension,  restore  harmony,  and  re- 
instate this  glorious  Union  of  ours  in  the  affections  and  confidence 
of  the  whole  people.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  late  peaceful 
contest  for  the  Chief  Magistracy,  we  have  acted  under  various 
political  organizations,  and  have  differed  as  to  men  and  measures. 
Yet,  sir,  in  every  enlightened  effort  to  support  the  prerogatives 
and  honor  of  the  General  Government,  in  every  determination 
to  uphold  the  supremacy  of  law,  in  every  measure  wisely  de- 
signed to  maintain  unimpaired  the  constitutional  rights  of  all 
the  States  or  of  any  of  the  States,  and  every  concession  con- 
sistent with  truth  and  justice,  that  looks  to  the  promotion  of 
peace  and  concord,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  vast  multitude  here 
assembled  to  do  you  honor,  who  will  not  give  you  his  cordial 
and  earnest  support.  Such,  I  am  persuaded,  sir,  are  the  views 
of  those  I  represent,  and  to  whom,  for  any  further  expression 
of  their  sentiments,  I  shall  now  refer  you. 

Fellow  citizens,  I  have  the  honor  of  introducing  to  you  the 
Honorable  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  President  elect  of  the  United 
States. 

To  this  the  President-elect  responded:63 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fcllozu  Citizens:  We  have  been  march- 
ing in  procession  for  about  two  miles  through  snow,  rain  and 
deep  mud.  The  large  number  that  have  turned  out  under  these 
circumstances  testify  that  you  are  in  earnest  about  something  or 
other.  But  do  I  think  so  merely  of  you  as  to  suppose  that 
earnestness  is  about  me  personally?  I  should  be  doing  you  an 
injustice  to  suppose  it  was.    You  have  assembled  to  testify  your 

63  Cincinnati  Daily  Gazette,  February  16,  1861. 
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respect  to  the  Union,  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  And  here 
let  me  say  that  it  is  with  you,  the  people,  to  advance  the  great 
cause  of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  and  not  with  any  one 
man.  It  rests  with  you  alone.  This  fact  is  strongly  impressed 
on  me  at  present.  In  a  community  like  this,  whose  appearance 
testifies  to  their  intelligence,  I  am  convinced  that  the  cause  of 
Liberty  and  the  Union  can  never  be  in  danger. 

Frequent  allusion  is  made  to  the  excitement  at  present  ex- 
isting in  our  national  politics.  It  is  well  that  I  should  also 
allude  to  it  here.  I  think  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  excitement. 
The  crisis,  as  it  is  called,  is  altogether  an  artificial  crisis.  In  all 
parts  of  the  nation  there  are  differences  of  opinion  on  politics. 
There  are  differences  of  opinion  even  here.  You  did  not  all  vote 
for  the  person  who  now  addresses  you.  What  is  happening  now 
will  not  hurt  those  who  are  farther  away.  Have  they  not  all 
the  rights  now  they  ever  had?  Do  they  not  have  their  fugitive 
slaves  returned  as  ever?  Have  they  not  the  same  Constitution 
that  they  have  lived  under  for  the  last  seventy  odd  years?  Have 
they  not  a  position  as  citizens  of  this  common  country,  and  have 
we  any  power  to  change  that  position?  [Cries  of  "No!"] 
What,  then,  is  the  matter  with  them?  Why  all  this  excitement? 
Why  of  all  these  complaints?  As  I  said  before,  this  crisis  is  all 
artificial.  It  has  no  foundation  in  facts.  It  is  not  argued  up, 
as  the  saying  is,  and  therefore  cannot  be  argued  down.  Let  it 
alone,  and  it  will  go  down  of  itself.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Lincoln  said  they  must  be  content  with  but  very  few 
words  from  him,  as  he  was  much  fatigued,  and  had  spoken  so 
frequently  that  he  was  already  hoarse.  He  thanked  them  then 
for  the  cordial  and  magnificent  reception  they  had  given  him  — 
not  the  less  did  he  thank  them  for  the  votes  they  gave  him  last 
fall,  and  quite  as  much  he  thanked  them  for  the  efficient  aid 
they  had  given  the  cause  which  he  represented  —  a  cause  which 
he  would  say  was  a  good  one.  He  had  one  more  word  to  say: 
He  was  given  to  understand  that  this  reception  was  tendered 
not  only  by  his  own  party  supporters,  but  by  men  of  all  parties. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  If  Judge  Douglas  had  been  elected,  and 
had  been  here  on  his  way  to  Washington,  as  I  am  tonight,  the 
Republicans  should  have  joined  his  supporters  in  welcoming 
him,  just  as  his  friends  have  joined  with  mine  tonight.  If  all 
don't  join  now  to  save  the  good  old  ship  of  Union  in  this  voyage, 
nobody  will  have  a  chance  to  pilot  her  on  another. 

The  Weddell  House  was  the  scene  of  a  crushing  and 
unorganized  evening  reception,   which  Lincoln   simply 
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reviewed,  and  afterwards  abandoned  from  fatigue. 
Later,  with  Mrs.  Lincoln,  he  received  a  few  friends  in 
another  part  of  the  hotel.  An  early  departure  was 
made  the  next  morning  without  demonstration,  although 
a  large  crowd  was  on  hand  to  bid  a  cheering  good-bye. 
Lincoln  waved  a  farewell,  and  the  train  sped  eastward; 
the  party  was  accompanied  to  the  state  line  by  Colonels 
George  S.  Mygatt  and  George  O'Hara  of  Governor 
Dennison's  staff. 

He  was  greeted  enthusiastically  at  Willoughby.  At 
Painesville  he  mounted  a  platform  that  had  been  ar- 
ranged for  the  occasion  and  spoke  briefly.  At  Madi- 
son he  acknowledged  the  greetings  of  a  large  crowd  by 
bowing  from  the  platform  of  his  car. 

At  Geneva  the  approach  of  the  special  was  an- 
nounced by  the  booming  of  the  cannon.  As  the  train 
pulled  into  the  station  there  was  great  cheering.  One 
of  the  banners  displayed  bore  the  inscription,  "The 
Lord  is  God;  let  all  the  people  praise  Him."  As  Lin- 
coln appeared  on  the  platform,  a  man  stepped  forward 
and  read  from  a  paper  as  follows: 

Abraham  Lincoln,  the  People's  representative  and  Presi- 
dent :  Aided  by  Divine  Providence  may  he  so  guide  the  Ship  of 
State  (now  floating  among  the  reefs  and  breakers  of  Disunion) 
that  she  may  be  brought  back  to  her  original  morring:  The 
Constitution  as  it  is ;  the  Union  as  it  was ;  and  Liberty  uncom- 
promised. 

The  reading  was  followed  by  loud  cheers.  Lincoln 
responded  in  a  few  words  expressive  of  his  thorough 
devotion  to  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  speaker's 
remarks.      This  was  followed  by  prolonged  applause. 

Lincoln  spoke  briefly  at  Ashtabula,  assuring  the 
people  that  the  warm  manifestations  of  approval  that 
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he  met  there  and  everywhere  on  his  journey  strength- 
ened him  for  the  duties  awaiting  him. 

The  stop  at  Conneaut  was  so  brief  that  he  had  time 
only  to  bow  in  recognition  of  the  ovation  tendered. 

In  Lincoln's  journey  through  Ohio  there  was  noth- 
ing lacking  in  the  demonstrations  of  loyalty  and  en- 
thusiasm by  its  people,  regardless  of  party.  But  on  the 
other  hand  there  was  a  plain  feeling  of  disappointment 
among  the  Republicans  and  Union  Democrats  over  his 
speeches.  This,  we  have  seen,  was  publicly  exhibited  at 
Cincinnati,  while  at  Columbus64  and  Cleveland  the  crit- 
icism was  widespread  but  private.  This  attitude  was 
not  one  of  unfriendliness,  but  of  grave  concern  and  re- 
gret over  Lincoln's  apparent  inability  to  realize  the 
seriousness  of  the  national  situation.  His  optimism  as 
to  the  future,  his  constant  reiteration  that  everything 
would  come  out  all  right,  and,  as  he  said  at  Columbus, 
"It  is  a  good  thing  there  is  no  more  than  anxiety,  for 
there  is  nothing  going  wrong",  and,  "When  we  look 
out,  there  is  nothing  that  really  hurts  anybody" ;  all  this 
threw  many  of  the  leading  Republicans,  not  only  in 
Ohio,  but  throughout  the  country,  into  a  condition  of 
alarm  which  they  dared  not  express.  It  looked  to  them 
as  if  the  policy  of  the  triumphant  party  was  to  be  one  of 
laissez  faire.  They  could  not  understand  how  the  fu- 
ture President  could  say   "all's  well"   while  the  very 


64  The  late  William  G.  Deshler  of  Columbus,  one  of  the  leading 
bankers  of  Ohio,  told  me  that  he,  with  Governor  Dennison,  stood  by 
Lincoln  at  the  Library  steps  when  he  received  the  immense  crowd  on 
the  occasion  of  his  inaugural  visit.  Mr.  Deshler  said  that  many  of  the 
crowd  openly  expressed  disapproval  of  his  speech  on  the  west  front  of 
the  State  House.  Some  did  so  graciously,  some  rudely,  some  with  regret. 
One,  enthusiastic  from  refreshments,  said,  'Abe,  you've  got  to  give  them 
rebels  hotter  shot  than  that  before  they're  licked."  Lincoln  laughed  and 
passed  his  visitor  on.  Mr.  Deshler  said  Governor  Dennison  and  many 
prominent  Republicans  in  the  Legislature  were  disappointed  with  Lincoln's 
ipeeches  n  Columbus.  —  D.  J.  R. 
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foundations  of  the  Union  were  rocking,  and  its  rafters 
were  cracking  over  their  heads.  In  rapid  succession, 
commencing  December  20,  1860,  with  South  Carolina, 
Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Texas 
had  passed  ordinances  of  secession.  They  had  formed 
the  "Confederate  States  of  America"  February  8,  and 
on  the  next  days  Jefferson  Davis  and  Alexander  H. 
Stephens  were  elected  President  and  Vice-President  re- 
spectively of  the  new  "nation",  as  they  loved  to  call  it. 
While  Lincoln  was  making  his  speeches  this  "govern- 
ment" was  functioning  de  facto;  it  was  seizing  for  its 
own  use  scores  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  national 
property,  consisting  of  forts,  arsenals,  custom-houses, 
postoffices  and  monies. 

In  this  fateful  period  Senators  and  Representatives 
of  the  remaining  Southern  states  were  openly  conspir- 
ing under  the  very  roof  of  their  Nation's  Capitol  for  the 
further  dissolution  of  the  Union  by  speeches,  telegrams 
and  letters  urging  their  states  to  join  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy. It  was  under  these  conditions  that  thousands 
of  thoughtful  Republicans  and  Democrats  asked  them- 
selves, "What  does  Lincoln  mean  by  his  persistent  ig- 
noring of  conditions?"  "Why  does  he  sedulously  re- 
frain from  taking  the  Nation  into  his  confidence  ?" 
"Why  all  these  generalities  in  time  of  danger?" 

As  much  as  the  North  knew  Lincoln  at  this  time,  it 
had  thus  far  little  opportunity  to  assess  the  greatness 
of  his  statesmanship  or  the  depth  of  his  shrewdness. 
The  people  generally  did  not  know  that  he,  far  more 
than  they,  was  informed  of  the  situation  and  its  danger, 
as  well  as  the  daily  reproaches  heaped  upon  him  by 
reason  of  his  speeches.  He  felt  his  responsibility  and 
carried  his  burdens  alone,  and,  while  he  advised  with 
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close  friends,  he  knew  they  could  neither  share  nor  di- 
vide them  with  him.  Knowing  this,  we  can  better  un- 
derstand his  pathetic  farewell  to  his  neighbors,  when 
he  said  that  a  duty  was  upon  him,  "gr eater  than  that 
which  has  devolved  upon  any  other  man  since  the  days 
of  Washington."  This  dangerous  duty  was  laid  upon 
him  early,  for  during  the  critical  period  between  his 
election  and  inauguration  his  responsibility  was  as  great 
raid  weighty  as  that  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  war.  He 
saw  clearly  that  in  order  to  save  the  Union  and  prevent 
the  extension  of  slavery,  there  were  certain  vital  and 
essential  measures  to  be  consummated.  The  first  in  or- 
der, paramount  and  absolutely  necessary,  was  that  he 
should  be  inaugurated  President. 

Jefferson  Davis  and  his  associates,  backed  by  the 
slave-holders  of  the  South,  were  bold  in  their  designs 
and  actions.  They  were  resolved  to  go  out  of  the  Union. 
They  firmly  believed  that  the  North  in  the  "long  run" 
would  not  oppose.  There  were  evidences  of  this  dis- 
position cropping  out.  Horace  Greeley  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  as  early  as  November  9,  1860,  (three  days 
after  the  election,  and  forty  days  before  South  Carolina 
seceded)  declared  in  favor  of  letting  the  Southern 
States  go  in  peace.65  Seward,  who  was  known  to  be  the 
coming  Secretary  of  State,  made  a  statement  to  the  ef- 
fect that  everything  would  be  settled  in  sixty  days.  The 
Republicans  in  the  second  session  of  the  Thirty-sixth 
Congress  in  December  1860  went  to  the  fullest  length  to 
conciliate,  even  guaranteeing  the  perpetual  existence  of 
slavery  in  the  Southern  States.    This  was  to  be  done  by 

60  If  the  Cotton  States  shall  decide  that  they  can  do  better  out  of  the 
Union  than  in  it,  we  insist  on  letting  them  go  in  peace.  —  New  York 
Tribune,  November  9,  1860. 
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a  constitutional  amendment  which  they  recommended 
the  states  to  adopt.  Strange  to  say,  it  was  adopted  by 
Ohio  ;60  only  one  other  accepted  it,  Maryland.  This,  and 
other  manifestations  of  conciliation  on  the  part  of  the 
Republicans,  was  construed  by  the  Southern  leaders  as 
obsequiousness  or  cowardice,  they  cared  little  which,  and 
they  were  satisfied  that  they  could  bluff  their  scheme  to 
consummation.  All  they  wanted  was  "to  be  let  alone." 
Add  to  all  this  the  horrible  possibility  of  assassination 
(a  plot  for  which  was  discovered  and  thwarted),  and  we 
can  see  how  much  wiser  it  was  for  Lincoln  to  refrain 
from  aggressive  and  prophetic  speeches.  Therefore,  he 
proceeded  "on  the  even  tenor  of  his  way"  to  Washing- 
ton, non-committal  as  to  what  his  policy  would  be  as  to 
the  new  "government"  of  the  South. 

The  man  best  posted  on  the  southern  situation  was 
William  H.  Seward.  He  was  in  the  Senate  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress  wherein  Jefferson  Davis  served  — 
1860-61.  He  was  sure  that  Davis  expected  a  peaceful 
dissolution  of  the  Union.  Seward  knew  as  long  as 
Davis  felt  that  way,  there  would  be  no  obstruction  to 
Lincoln's  inauguration.  On  the  contrary,  Seward  was 
equally  certain  that  if  Lincoln  foreshadowed  his  policy 
as  expressed  in  his  inaugural  address  that  war  would 
be  commenced  earlier,  and  the  southern  contingent  in 
Congress  would  have  forced  some  method  to  prevent  the 
canvass  of  the  electoral  vote.  Seward  about  that  time 
made  a  speech  at  the  Astor  House  in  New  York.  It 
was  very  concilatory  and  persuasive.  He  said,  in  the 
same  vein  Lincoln  said  it  in  Ohio,  that  there  is  "going 
to  be  no  trouble",  and  "it  would  be  over  in  sixty  days". 


M  EdwardMcPherson  :     The  Political  History  of  the  United  States  of 
America  During  the  Great  Rebellion,  p.  60,  note. 
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Afterwards  he  was  severely  criticised  for  this  speech  by 
a  leading  New  York  Democrat.  His  explanation  was 
given  later,  at  a  dinner  at  the  Willard  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton, as  follows:67 

Oakey  Hall  says  I  am  the  most  august  liar  in  the  United 
States;  that  I  said  in  the  winter  before  the  war,  in  a  speech 
at  the  Astor  House,  that  the  trouble  would  all  be  over  and 
everything  settled  in  sixty  days.  I  would  have  Mr.  Oakey  Hall 
to  know  that  when  I  made  that  speech  the  electoral  vote  was  not 
counted,  and  I  knew  it  never  would  be  if  Jeff  Davis  believed 
there  would  be  war.  We  both  knew  that  he  was  to  be  President 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  that  I  was  to  be  Secretary  of 
State  under  Mr.  Lincoln.  I  wanted  the  vote  counted  and  Lin- 
coln inaugurated.  I  had  to  deceive  Davis,  and  I  did  it.  That's 
why  I  said  it  would  all  be  settled  in  sixty  days. 

It  will  be  apparent  now  that  Lincoln's  negative 
speeches  had  the  same  object,  as  Seward's  affirmative 
declaration,  viz. :  the  holding  of  the  Southern  leaders  in 
statu  quo.  If  this  had  not  been  done,  and  had  Lincoln 
followed  the  popular  demands,  the  open  hostilities 
against  the  Union  would  have  been  commenced  in  Buch- 
anan's administration  instead  of  in  his  own. 

The  second  condition  that  worried  Lincoln  greatly, 
and  which  was  another  factor  in  restraining  his  public 
expressions,  was  a  growing  tendency  towards  concilia- 
tion, and  the  surrender  of  the  principles  of  the  Chicago 
platform  upon  which  the  Republicans  were  placed  in 
power.  If  there  was  any  reason  for  the  existence  of 
the  Republican  party,  it  was  based  on  the  two  cardinal 
declarations  of  its  platform :  ( 1 )  "that  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, the  rights  of  the  States,  and  the  Union  of  the 
States  must  and  shall  be  preserved",  and  (2)  "we  deny 


67 J.  P.  Usher,  Assistant  Secretary  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in: 
Reminiscences  of  Abraham  Lincoln  by  Distinguished  Men  of  His  Time, 
Edited  by  Allen  Thorndyke  Rice,  p.  211, 
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the  authority  of  Congress,  of  a  territorial  legislature, 
or  of  any  individual,  to  give  legal  existence  to  slavery  in 
any  territory  of  the  United  States/' 

Lincoln  saw  that  if  these  principles  were  to  be  sur- 
rendered, the  party  might  as  well  be  abandoned.  So  far 
as  the  question  of  the  Union  was  concerned,  there  was 
no  difference  in  the  stand  of  the  Republicans  and  the 
Democrats  of  the  North.  Douglas  was  as  firm  on  that 
subject  as  Lincoln,  yet  in  a  certain  element  of  the  Re- 
publican party  there  was  a  growing  sentiment  of  peace- 
able dissolution  of  the  Union  in  order  to  have  peace. 
We  shall  afterwards  see  the  motives  which  produced 
this  feeling.  Lincoln,  however,  was  adamant  on  this; 
with  him  "the  Union  must  and  shall  be  preserved".  Al- 
though he  made  no  reference  in  his  February  speeches 
in  Ohio  as  to  what  he  would  do  in  regard  to  the  seceding 
states,  he  long  before  had  made  up  his  mind  as  to  his 
program.  The  very  next  day  after  South  Carolina  se- 
ceded, December  21,  he  wrote  to  his  confidential  friend, 
E.  B.  Washburne,  Congressman  from  Illinois,  and  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  as  follows : 

CONFIDENTIAL 

Springfield,  Dec.  21,   i860. 
Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne. 

My  dear  Sir  :  —  Last  night  I  received  your  letter,  giving 
an  account  of  your  interview  with  General  Scott,  and  for  which 
I  thank  you.  Please  present  my  respects  to  the  General  and 
tell  him  confidentially  I  shall  be  obliged  to  him  to  be  as  well 
prepared  as  he  can  to  either  hold,  or  retake,  the  forts,  as  the  case 
may  require,  at  and  after  the  inauguration. 

Yours,  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 

On  the  compromise  over  slavery  extension,  which 
was  then  being  debated  in  Congress,  and  had  assumed 
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the  shape  of  legislation,  December  13,  he  wrote  as^  fol- 
lows: iV  ™ 

Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne. 

My  dear  Sir  :  —  Your  long  letter  received.  Prevent  as  far 
as  possible  any  of  our  friends  from  demoralizing  themselves 
and  our  cause  by  entertaining  propositions  for  compromise  of 
any  sort  on  slavery  extension.  There  is  no  possible  compromise 
upon  it,  but  which  puts  us  under  again,  and  all  our  work  to  do 
over  again.  Whether  it  be  a  Missouri  line  or  Eli  Thayer's 
Popular  Sovereignty,  it  is  all  the  same.  —  Let  either  be  done, 
and  immediately  filibustering  and  extending  slavery  recom- 
mences.    On  that  point  hold  firm  as  a  chain  of  steel. 

Yours,  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 

If  the  general  citizenship  had  knowledge  of  what 
Lincoln's  mental  attitude  was  while  he  wJs  making 
speeches,  they  would  have  been  satisfied,  but  its  pub- 
licity would  have  been  disastrous.  From  his  vantage 
ground  at  Springfield  he  was  in  full  touch  with  the  situ- 
ation, which  called  for  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  wis- 
dom as  well  as  caution.  Under  the  threats  of  secession 
he  saw  the  influence  of  Greeley's  appeal  spreading 
throughout  the  North.  It  found  a  willing  lodgment  in 
two  classes  of  his  own  party:  the  commercial  element 
and  the  pre-abolition  Republicans.  The  former  feare$ 
war,  as  destructive  to  trade  and  credits;  they  had  the 
spirit  of  the  silversmiths  of  Ephesus  against  Paul,  "this 
our  craft  is  in  danger  to  be  set  at  nought."  The  motive 
of  the  latter  was  hatred  of  slavery,  which  was  stronger 
in  their  minds  than  love  for  the  Union.  One  of  the 
declarations  of  an  old  Abolitionist  was  that  the  Con- 
stitution  was  a  "covenant  with  death  and  an  agreement 
with  hell."  Many  Republicans  had  not  fully  forgotte^i 
their  Abolition  feeling,  and  were  willing  to  see  the  slave 
states  go  in  order  that  their  Union  might  be  all  free. 
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While  Lincoln  was  delivering  his  speeches  in  Ohio 
—  without  "punch"  as  his  critics  complained  —  he  was 
wise  enough  not  to  be  provocative,  for  he  was  upon 
territory  in  which  his  party  had  been  inoculated  with 
the  germ  of  "peaceful  separation."  A  week  after  his 
election  the  Ohio  State  Journal,  of  Columbus,  com- 
menced a  series  of  remarkable  editorials,68  arguing  to 
that  end.      In  its  issue  of  November   13,   1860,  more 


68 At  first  these  editorials  puzzled  me  very  much;  they  were  against 
all  the  traditions  of  the  Journal.  A  Whig  organ  from  the  founding  of 
that  party,  it  became  an  active  force  in  the  organizing  of  the  Republican 
party.  It  had  none  of  the  motives  of  the  other  papers  herein  quoted. 
As  its  constituency  was  not  interested  in  Southern  trade,  nor  was  the 
paper  of  Abolition  antecedents.  Upon  reading  W.  D.  Howells'  "Years  of 
My  Youth'*  written  fifty-seven  years  after  these  editorials,  I  began  to 
see  light.  In  this  work,  the  last  of  his  life,  he  dwells  upon  the  days 
when  he  was  on  this  paper.  The  editor  and  part  proprietor  was  Henry 
D.  Cooke  of  Sandusky  (a  brother  of  Jay  Cooke)  who  came  to  Columbus 
to  "rehabilitate"  the  Journal.  He  was  a  busy  man  and  finally  turned 
over  the  editorial  work  to  two  young  men  in  their  early  twenties  —  Joseph 
Price  and  W.  D.  Howells.  "We  both  wrote  leading  editorials,  which 
our' chief  supervised  and  censored  for  a  while,  and  then  let  them  go 
as  we  wrote  them,  perhaps  finding  no  great  mischief  in  them."  Thus 
in  these  perilous  and  critical  days  the  policy  of  the  Journal  was  in  the 
hands  of  these  two  boys,  one  an  opinionated  doctrinaire  and  the  other, 
what  Senator  Chandler  used  to  call  "one  of  them  damn  literary  fellows." 
There  were  a  good  many  views  floating  around  those  days,  emotional 
and  otherwise,  even  in  the  Republican  party.  ,  Howells  says  his  chief  had 
no  well  defined  policy.  If  the  young  editors  had  understood  that  it  was 
unnecessary  in  a  paper  that  had  helped  elect  Lincoln  to  have  any  policy 
other  than  that  of  supporting  him,  this  would  have  saved  their  chief  worry. 
But  it  was  otherwise,  and  he  writes  a  confession  and  apology :  "If  his  sub- 
ordinates had  any  settled  policy,  it  was  to  get  what  fun  they  could  out  of 
the  sentimentalists,  and  if  they  had  any  fixed  belief  it  was  that  if  we 
had  a  war  peace  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  disunion  when  the  war 
was  over.  In  our  wisdom  we  doubted  if  the  sections  could  ever  live 
together  in  a  union  which  they  had  fought  for  and  against.  But  we  did 
not  say  this  in  print,  though  as  matters  grew  more  hopeless  Price  one  day 
seized  the  occasion  of  declaring  that  the  Constitution  was  a  rope  of  sand. 
I  do  not  remember  what  occasion  he  had  for  saying  this,  but  it  brought 
our  chief  actively  back  to  censorship ;  Price's  position  was  somewhat 
explained  away,  and  we  went  on  much  as  before,  much  as  everybody  else 
went  on.  I  will  not,  in  the  confession  of  our  youthful  rashness,  pretend 
that  there  were  any  journalists  who  seemed  then  or  seem  wiser  now  or 
acted  with  greater  forecast ;  and  I  am  sure  that  we  always  spoke  from  our 
consciences,  with  a  settled  conviction  that  the  South  was  wrong." 

The  editorials  on  secession,  on  the  expulsion  of  South  Carolina,  am 
the  failure  of  the  Union,  did  great  harm  at  the  time,  as  the  Journal,^  next 
to  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  was  the  most  influential  Republican  paper  in  the 
State.  — D.  J.  R. 
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than  a  column  was  devoted  to  the  proposition  that  there 
was  no  power  under  the  Constitution  to  forcibly  main- 
tain the  Union.     A  paragraph  will  show  its  reasoning: 

The  object  of  the  American  Union  is  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  general  welfare,  etc.  It  is  so  stated  in  the 
preamble  to  the  Constitution.  The  general  government  is  but 
the  representative  of  all  the  states.  It  is  not  a  genuine  federal 
center  of  power.  Now  if  any  state  or  states  wish  to  renounce 
the  benefits  of  this  general  protection,  how  can  they  be  compelled 
to  continue  the  recipient  of  such  advantages?  The  Cotton 
States  are  not  rebelling  against  the  federal  authority  nor  nulli- 
fying any  particular  general  law.  They  simply  request  to  be 
relieved  from  the  Union  compact.  To  coerce  them  to  remain  in 
the  Union,  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States  government  is  to 
entirely  change  the  nature  of  Federal  authority.  It  will  be  to 
make  the  Federal  government  not  a  representative  of  the  states, 
their  instrument  in  providing  for  the  common  defense,  &c,  but  a 
superior,  centralized  power  having  an  existence  independent 
of  the  states.  We  regret  being  compelled  to  take  this  view  of 
the  matter,  but  it  seems  inevitable. 

In  the  issue  of  November  17,  the  editor  naively 
proposes  the  expulsion  of  South  Carolina  from  the 
Union  for  the  reason  that  she  has  never  been  anything 
but  a  source  of  vexation,  trouble  and  expense.  The 
way  to  do  this  is  thus  set  forth : 

Let  the  thing  be  regularly  and  deliberately  done.  Petitions 
circulated  among  the  people  for  the  expulsion  of  South  Carolina 
would  receive  innumerable  signatures;  and  on  the  meeting  of 
Congress,  we  might  "batter  the  gates  of"  the  Capital  "with 
storms  of  prayer"  for  that  purpose.  The  body  which  has  the 
power  to  admit  a  state  into  the  Union  has  the  power  to  expel  a 
State,  and  we  hope  that  our  members  may  be  instructed  to  act 
promptly  in  this  matter. 

On  November  28,  in  a  long  discussion  there  is  a 
disposition  to  modify  the  former  expression  on  the 
question  of  peaceable  secession,  as  the  following  extract 
shows : 
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We  have  been  thus  explicit  upon  this  point  because  a  former 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  13th  inst.,  has  been 
misapprehended  in  several  important  particulars.  The  writer 
did  not  intend  to  assert  that  secession  was  a  right  to  be  exercised 
by  any  State  at  will;  but  that  it  was  the  right  of  any  State  to 
take  the  initiative  step  towards  secession,  by  applying  for  re- 
lease from  the  Federal  compact  of  Union  embodied  in  the  Con- 
stitution. In  that  article  it  was  assumed  that  a  peremptory  re- 
fusal to  recognize  the  right  to  make  such  application,  especially 
if  accompanied  by  an  attempt  at  coercion  into  an  unwilling  con- 
tinuance in  the  Union,  in  the  particular  case  referred  to,  would 
bring  about  a  war  of  sections,  which  would  amount  to  virtual 
dissolution.  As  to  whether  such  application  would  be  favorably 
received  by  the  people  of  the  other  states,  is  a  question  for  them 
to  consider,  whenever  it  shall  be  presented  in  due  form.  But 
all  will  admit  that  a  peaceable  solution  of  the  question  should 
first  be  sought;  and  that  a  resort  to  coercion  should  be  post- 
poned until  all  other  alterations  are  exhausted. 

As  late  as  .March  27,  1861,  after  Lincoln's  inaugura- 
tion, there  is  a  long  editorial  on  the  failure  of  the 
Union  under  the  Constitution: 

The  Africanized  people  of  the  South  have  precipitated  a 
work  which  we  believe  advancing  civilization  and  the  teachings 
of  Christianity  would  have,  ere  long,  demanded  at  the  hands  of 
the  free  people  of  the  North.  The  complicity  with  the  barbarism 
of  slavery  which  the  latter  have  had  forced  upon  them  by  the 
Union  has  become  more  burthensome  every  year,  and  must  have 
been  thrown  off  voluntarily  before  the  lapse  of  many  years.  The 
Union  has  done  nothing  in  reality  for  freedom.  Its  legislation 
has  all  been  in  favor  of  slavery,  when  required  to  decide  dif- 
ferences between  these  antipodes.  —  Then  why  should  free  men 
deplore  the  loss  of  the  Union?  Separate  peaceful  existences  of 
the  sections  are  preferable  to  a  Union  which  is  dissatisfactory 
to  one  and  which  retards  the  progress  of  the  other. 

The  creators  of  the  Union  sowed  the  seeds  of  its  inevitable 
death  at  the  creation.  They  thought  to  beget  a  healthy  body 
by  an  unnatural  cross  between  right  and  wrong.  They  thought 
to  produce  a  harmonious,  symmetrical  whole  by  blending  two 
conflicting  systems  of  industry  —  two  civilizations.  How  could 
they  expect  to  be  successful  when  all  history  is  against  them? 
All  nations  that  recognize  the  right  of  one  man  to  oppress 
another  sooner  or  later  crumble  into  dissolution,  and  in  that 
extinction  we  are  bound  to  recognize  the  decree  of  justice.    And 
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why  should  the  American  people  alone  hope  to  enjoy  immunity 
from  this  universal   doom? 

In  southern  Ohio  the  leading  exponent  of  pacifism 
was  the  Cincinnati  Daily  Commercial.  Representing 
a  community  closely  connected  with  Southern  trade, 
naturally  its  commercial  interests  looked  with  fearful 
apprehension  upon  all  interruption  of  business  relations. 
War  meant  a  loss  of  millions  of  dollars,  not  only  in 
present  and  future  profits,  but  in  credits  already  due.. 
There  was  a  distinct,  but  silent  and  small  element  with 
this  view.  On  February  1,  1861,  the  Commercial] 
which  might  be  said  to  represent  this  minority,  in  more 
positive  terms  than  heretofore,  expressed  itself  on  the 
situation.  On  the  day  before  it  had  advocated  calling 
a  national  convention  to  release  the  dissatisfied  states. 
This  day,  February  1,  it  declared: 

If  it  be  possible  for  the  disaffected  states  to  separate  them- 
selves from  the  Union  peaceably,  we  are  in  favor  of  giving  them 
full  permission  and  all  needful  assistance  to  go. 

After  arguing  at  length  against  war,  and  condemn- 
ing the  Southern  States  for  their  treasonable  intentions 
and  acts,  the  editorial  proceeds: 

But  if  one  state  cannot  withdraw  from  the  Union,  a  cidni- 
vention  of  the  people  of  all  the  states  can  take  the  general  welfare 
into  consideration  and  yield  the  disaffected  States  the  inde- 
pendence that  they  seem  to  covet.  It  is  vain  to  talk  of  coercing 
the  people  of  the  states  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  the  Ohio  to  the  Gulf.  The  General  Assemblies  of  Njew 
York  and  Ohio  by  almost  unanimous  votes  tendered  the  general 
government  money  and  men  to  enforce  the  laws.  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  instead  of  responding  to  this  movement  by  the  passage 
of  similar  resolutions,  defiantly  took  the  side  of  rebellious 
South  Carolina  and  of  the  mobs  that  robbed  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  its  property  in  states  that  had  not  intended  to  with- 
draw from  the  Union.  This  we  fear  is  decisive.  We  must, 
therefore,  permit  the  establishment  of  a  Cotton  Empire;  and  if 
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the  border  slave  states  prefer  the  dominion  of  the  peculiar  poli- 
ticians who  possess  authority  under  King  Cotton  to  the  old- 
fashioned  American  Republic,  they  must  be  permitted  to  go  their 
way,  and  in  peace,  if  peace  is  possible.  If  mad  man  will  make 
war  it  must  be  met,  but  we  must  make  peace  if  we  can. 

Among  the  Republicans  of  the  Western  Reserve 
were  thousands  of  old  Abolitionists  who  heard  of  the 
secession  of  the  South  with  little  regret.  This  grew 
out  of  their  antecedent  history.  They  went  into  the 
Republican  party  on  the  theory  that  it  afforded  the  only 
practical  agency  for  the  ultimate  destruction  of  slavery. 
In  doing  this  they  did  not  leave  behind  their  abhorrence 
of  the  system  and  the  determination  to  destroy  it.  It 
was  a  bitter  dose  to  accept  the  Republican  doctrine  of 
non-interference  with  slavery  as  it  was,  and  to  accept 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  But  they  did  it.  They  had 
a  hope  that  by  "boring  from  within"  they  could  finally 
accomplish,  their  end.  They  were  right,  for  in  the  sub- 
sequent march  of  events  they  were  the  most  potential 
factor  in  destroying  slavery,  even  though  it  was  done 
as  a  military  necessity.  These  people  never  ceased  to 
look  upon  the  South  as  the  sinful  member  of  the  Union, 
and  they  were  now  ready  even  to  follow  the  Scriptural 
injunction,  "if  thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off, 
and  cast  it  from  thee." 

Representing  this  element,  Joshua  R.  Giddings  be- 
ing the  leader,  was  the  Ashtabula  Sentinel  edited  by 
W.  C.  Howells,  the  father  of  William  Dean  Howells. 
The  father  was  a  political  Covenanter,  and  was  domi- 
nated in  politics  solely  by  his  moral  convictions.  Noth- 
ing meant  much  to  him  that  did  not  have  right  and 
justice  for  a  foundation.  Hence  he  was  not  disposed 
to  look  with  disfavor  upon  secession.      On  February  6, 
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1861,  he  wrote  to  his  paper  from  Columbus  that  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union  seemed  inevitable  and  that  the 
public  was  preparing  for  it.  A  week  later  in  referring 
to  the  attitude  of  the  Cincinnati  papers  on  this  question, 
he  wrote  to  the  Sentinel  as  follows:69 

It  is  really  surprising  now  to  see  how  generally  the  public 
and  private  expression  of  the  people  of  the  border  is  in  favor 
of  peaceable  separation.  Its  entire  practicability  is  demon- 
strated to  a  large  portion  of  the  thinkers  of  the  country,  while 
the  idea  of  coercing  or  fighting  them  to  make  them  stay  in,  is 
looked  upon  as  ridiculous. 

This  survey  of  newspaper  sentiment  in  Ohio  shows 
the  atmosphere  through  which  Lincoln  moved  on  his 
way  to  Washington,  and  that  it  continued  even  after 
his  inauguration.  Here  and  there  lightning  flashes 
of  rebellion  in  his  own  party  against  its  basic  doctrines, 
and  again,  continuing  rumbles  of  discontent.  But  to 
all  these  he  said  not  a  word  in  any  of  his  utterances. 

On  his  way  to  Washington  he  made  nineteen 
speeches  in  as  many  leading  cities.  These  were  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  Illinois,  one;  Indiana,  one;  Ohio, 
six;  New  York,  five;  New  Jersey,  two;  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, four. 

It  has  been  said,70  "the  journey  can  only  be  looked 
upon  as  a  sad  failure,  and  his  speeches,  except  his 
touching  farewell  to  his  old  neighbors  at  Springfield, 
and  his  noble  address  in  Independence  Hall  at  Phila- 
delphia, had  better  not  have  been  delivered."  This 
opinion  can  well  be  challenged,  and  ought  to  be.  The 
speeches  were  well  planned,  and  what  was  said  was 


69  George  H.  Porter :     Ohio  Politics  During  the   Civil  War  Period, 
p.  52. 

70  James    Ford    Rhodes :    History    of    the    United    States,   Vol.    Ill, 
p.  302. 
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only  what  should  have  been  said.  It  was  his  first  criti- 
cal situation,  and  it  was  managed  so  as  to  successfully 
attain  the  result  desired.  Few  men  could  have  safely 
run  such  a  gauntlet.  Amidst  the  excitement  of  that 
day  men  did  not  see  with  the  precision  that  he  did. 
This  wisdom  would  have  been  useless  without  the  force 
of  will  to  carry  it  out. 

So  that  we  are  compelled  to  measure  him  as  Seward 
did  after  his  "dream  of  domination"  failed:  "Execu- 
tive skill  and  vigor  are  rare  qualities.  The  President 
is  the  best  of  us." 


■ .  ?  , 


CHAPTER  VII 

Lincoln's  relations  with  ohio  during  the  war 

the  case  of  vallandigham  —  the 

defection  of  salmon  p.  chase 

In  the  War  for  the  Union,  Ohio  assumed  foremost 
rank  among  the  greater  states  of  the  North  in  furnish- 
ing men  and  money  to  suppress  the  Revolution  of  the 
South.  Up  to  December  31,  1864,  nearly  365,000  of 
her  citizens,  had  enlisted  in  the  Federal  armies;  its 
political  divisions,  including  the  State  itself,  paid  out 
for  war  purposes  over  $65,000,000.  In  the  field  Ohio 
led  the  states  in  furnishing  the  military  commanders. 
By  birth  or  residence  she  was  credited  with  Generals 
Grant,  Sherman,  and  Sheridan;  Major  Generals  Buell, 
Cox,  Crook,  Custer,  Garfield,  Gilmore,  Hazen,  Leg- 
gett,  McClellan,  McCook,  McDowell,  Mitchel,  Rose- 
crans,  Stanley,  Stedman,  Swayne,  and  Weitzel.  To 
these  may  be  added  one  hundred  and  fifty  brigadier 
generals. 

On  the  civil  side  of  the  War,  Ohio  was  equally  con- 
spicuous and  dominant.  The  two  most  powerful  mem- 
bers of  Lincoln's  cabinet  were  Ohioans.  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  twice  Governor,  and  twice  Senator  from  Ohio, 
was  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  whose  success  in  try- 
ing times  ranks  him  with  Alexander  Hamilton;  Edwin 
M.  Stanton  the  great  War  Minister,  was  Lincoln's 
right  hand  whose  executive  force  more  than  once  or- 
ganized victory  out  of  defeat.  If  we  turn  to  Congress 
for  Ohio's  place  and  influence,  we  find  in  the  Senate 

(173) 
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John  Sherman  as  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
carrying  into  legislation  the  policies  of  Secretary  Chase ; 
and  Benjamin  F.  Wade  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Conduct  of  the  War.  In  the  House  General 
Robert  C.  Schenck  was  at  the  head  of  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs.  Into  the  hands  of  these  men  were 
committed  the  financial  and  military  legislation  of  the 
Nation. 

Nevertheless,  with  this  record  of  patriotic  contri- 
bution to  the  Union  cause,  Ohio  was  the  source  of 
much  disloyal  activity,  the  result  and  purpose  of 
which  was  to  embarrass  and  oppose  Lincoln  and  the 
prosecution  of  the  War.  It  was  to  Ohio,  more  than 
any  other  state  that  he  gave  his  personal  attention  at 
one  time,  for  its  movements  were  destroying  the  mo- 
rale of  the  Union  army,  and  handicapping  the  power  of 
government.  In  order  that  we  may  get  an  intelligent 
view  of  the  condition  and.  times  referred  to,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  period  just  before  the  war. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Governor  Dennison  was 
elected  in  1859  after  a  strictly  partisan  campaign,  in 
which  Lincoln  actively  and  effectively  took  part.  The 
next  year  was  filled  with  great  events  —  Lincoln's  nom- 
ination, his  election,  and  the  secession  of  the  Southern 
States ;  after  these  came  his  inauguration  and  the  firing 
on  Fort  Sumter.  This  latter  event,  so  tragic  and  so 
foolish,  melted  away  all  party  lines,  and  the  North,  at 
first  dazed,  arose  with  the  anger  of  a  giant  to  prevent 
the  dissolving  of  the  Union. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  was  in  session  when 
the  storm  broke.  Within  twenty-four  hours  after  Lin- 
coln's call  for  troops  every  vestige  of  party  lines  van- 
ished; Democrats  vied  with  Republicans  in  rallying  to 
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the  support  of  the  Union.  One  million  dollars  were 
voted  unanimously  by  both  Houses  to  be  expended  in 
furnishing  arms  to  Ohio  troops  and  for  other  military 
purposes.71  Specifically  $500,000  was  appropriated  to 
carry  into  effect  the  requisitions  of  the  President; 
$450,000  for  equipping  the  militia  of  the  State,  and 
$50,000  for  the  Governor  to  use  as  he  might  find  nec- 
essary. Later  $1,500,000  was  appropriated  for  use  in 
case  of  invasion  of  the  state.  This  was  followed  by  a 
law  providing  for  raising  by  taxation  a  fund  for  the 
relief  of  families  of  volunteers,  which  relief  was  to  be 
continued  for  a  year  after  the  death  of  such  volunteers 
in  the  service.  Other  legislation  made  necessary  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  times  was  also  passed.  This  was 
Ohio's  answer  to  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  it  was 
given  without  regard  to  party. 

While  this  patriotic  legislation  was  being  consid- 
ered, there  came  to  Columbus  for  the  purpose  of  urg- 
ing the  Democrats  of  the  legislature  to  oppose  it, 
Clement  L.  Vallandigham,72  the  Democratic  Congress- 
man from  the  Dayton  district.  He  met  with  no  suc- 
cess in  his  endeavor  to  dissuade  his  party  associates 
to  oppose  these  measures. 

Vallandigham  was  one  of  the  outstanding  charac- 
ters of  the  war  period.  His  brief  but  meteoric  career 
forms  one  of  the  dramatic  episodes  of  that  time.     The 

71 58  Ohio  Laws.    pp.  89,  107,  132. 

73  Clement  Laird  Vallandigham  was  born  at  New  Lisbon,  Ohio, 
July  29,  1820 ;  admitted  to  bar,  1842 ;  in  Ohio  House  of  Representatives, 
1845-46;  edited  Dayton  Empire,  1847-49;  candidate  for  Congress  against 
Lewis  D.  Campbell  in  1847;  defeated,  but  seated  on  a  contest;  served 
from  May  25,  1858  until  March  3,  1863;  nominated  for  Governor  of 
Ohio  June  11,  1863;  defeated  by  John  Brough,  Union  candidate;  delegate 
to  Democratic  conventions  of  1864  and  1868;  died  at  Lebanon,  Ohio, 
June  17,  1871 ;  his  death  resulted  from  the  accidental  discharge  of  a 
pistol  in  his  own  hands  while  illustrating  his  theory  of  how  a  certain 
homicide  occurred  in  which  he  was  defending  the  accused. 
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sinister  influence  which  he  cast  over  Ohio  and  the 
Nation,  resulting  finally  in  Lincoln's  interference,  was 
dangerous  to  the  morale  of  both  people  and  army. 
These  were  times  when  Vallandigham  was  worth  a 
division  to  the  Confederate  cause.  With  this  in  view 
a  more  than  general  reference  to  his  personality  will 
better  enable  us  to  assess  his  place  in  history,  and  also 
understand  a  character  that  gave  Lincoln  more  con- 
cern and  trouble  than  any  man  outside  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy. 

We  have  already  seen  that  preceding  the  war  the 
Republican  party  held  its  element  of  pacifism  which, 
however,  disappeared  with  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sum- 
ter. A  similar  element  existed  in  the  Democratic  party, 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  continued  throughout  the  war, 
having  gained  and  held  control  of  that  organization. 
Of  this  Vallandigham  was  the  talented  and  aggressive 
leader,  possessing  magnetic  powers  of  oratory  which  in 
their  climax  gave  speech  to  words  of  eloquent  disloy- 
alty. He  was  of  mixed  Huguenot  and  Scotch-Irish 
stock,  and  his  heritage  was  conscience,  courage  and 
combativeness.  His  mind  was  narrow  and  single- 
tracked.  He  would  rather  see  the  Union  destroyed 
than  to  deviate  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  Constitution 
which  it  was  made  to  preserve.  He  had  no  sense  of 
adjustment;  his  egoism  was  over-developed.  He  was 
not  a  Democrat  of  the  Jefferson  or  Jackson  type.  He 
belonged  to  that  class  of  men  that  Macaulay  character- 
ized as  "architects  of  ruin." 

When  he  came  to  Columbus  to  influence  his  fellow 
Democrats  against  supporting  war  legislation,  he  came 
with  a  reputation  for  pro-Southern  sentiments.   He  had 
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already,  November  20,  1860,  in  a  speech  in  Cooper  In- 
stitute, New  York,  declared  that73 

If  any  one  or  more  of  the  states  of  this  Union  should  at 
any  time  secede,  for  the  reasons  of  the  suffering  and  justice 
of  which,  before  God  and  the  tribunal  of  history,  they  alone 
may  judge,  much  as  I  deplore  it,  I  never  would,  as  a  Represent- 
ative in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  vote  one  dollar  of 
money  whereby  one  drop  of  American  blood  should  be  shed  in 
a  Civil  War. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  on  February  20, 
1861,  he  gave  further  evidence  of  his  position  by  advo- 
cating a  constitutional  amendment  introduced  by  him 
providing  for  the  division  of  the  Union  into  four  sec- 
tions, to  be  known  as,  the  North,  the  West,  the  Pacific 
and  the  South.74    One  of  its  provisions  was,  that, 

No  State  shall  secede  without  the  consent  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  States  of  the  section  to  which  the  State  proposing 
to  secede  belongs.  The  President  shall  have  power  to  adjust 
with  seceding  States  all  questions  arising  by  reason  of  their 
secession;  but  the  terms  of  adjustment  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  for  their  approval  before  the  same  shall  be  valid. 

In  this  speech,  which  was  bold  in  expression,  Val- 
landigham  claimed  that  his  aim  was  to  save  the  Union, 
but  his  plan  had  in  it  essentially  the  opposite  purpose. 

Now  if  these  expressions  of  Vallandigham  were  the 
sum  of  his  offending,  he  might  be  absolved  from  his  sin 
of  disloyalty.  In  his  Cooper  Institute  speech  his  de- 
clared attitude  was  practically  that  of  Horace  Greeley, 
but  expressed  in  a  flamboyant  and  exaggerated  style. 
His  proposed  constitutional  amendment  to  divide  the 
Union  into  four  sections  was  but  another  form  of  plan 
that  the   Tribune  and  other   Republican   papers  were 

73  A  Life  of  Clement  L.  Vallandigham,  by  His  Brother,  Rev.  James 
L.  Vallandigham.     1872.     pp.  141-142. 

74  The  Record  of  Hon.  C.  L.  Vallandigham  on  Abolition,  th&  Union 
and  the  Civil  War.    1863.    pp.  88,  91. 
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to  complete  his  term,  more  hostile  than  ever.  He  mani- 
fested this  in  a  remarkable  speech  in  the  House  on  "The 
Great  Civil  War  in  America/'  January  14,  1863.78  It 
was  a  pessimistic  philippic  against  the  continuance  of 
the  war  and  a  bitter  indictment  of  Lincoln  and  his  ad- 
ministration. Its  practical  effect  was  to  encourage  the 
Southern  armies  and  to  give  hope  to  the  Davis  govern- 
ment. Said  he,  "You  can  never  subdue  the  seceded 
states.  Two  years  of  fearful  experience  have  taught 
you  that";  then  he  asks,  "Why  carry  on  this  war?  If 
you  persist,  it  can  only  end  in  final  separation  between 
the  North  and  the  South.  And  in  that  case,  believe 
me,  as  you  did  not  my  former  warning,  the  whole 
Northwest  will  go  with  the  South."  He  then  proceeded 
to  plead  for  peace  either  by  domestic  agreement  or 
foreign  intervention.  He  held  that  slavery  must  be 
recognized  in  any  event.  "In  my  deliberate  judgment," 
said  he,  "African  slavery,  as  an  institution,  will  come 
out  of  this  conflict  fifty- fold  stronger  than  when  it  was 
begun." 

This  speech  had  three  effects:  by  it  Vallandigham 
burned  his  bridges  behind  him  and  became  an  open  an- 
tagonist of  the  government.  With  all  his  talk  of  Union 
and  peace  he  was  directly  aiding  and  encouraging  the 
enemy.  Again,  it  spread  the  peace  sentiment  through- 
out the  country,  and  lastly,  it  served  to  obstruct  enlist- 
ments as  well  as  to  discourage  the  army  in  the  field. 
By  the  friends  of  the  Union  everywhere  it  was  re- 
garded as  "words  of  brilliant  and  polished  treason." 
When  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress  adjourned,  Vallan- 
digham made  speeches  of  the  same  tenor  in  New  York 


nThe  Record  of  lion.  C.  L.  Vallandigham,  pp.  168-204.     Daniel  J. 
Ryan:     The  Civil  War  Literature  of  Ohio.  pp.  434-435. 
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and  Philadelphia.  He  reached  Dayton  on  March  13, 
receiving  an  enthusiastic  welcome  from  his  followers. 
He  addressed  meetings  in  Ohio  in  March  and  April. 
The  greatest  demonstration  of  his  tour  was  to  be  at 
Mt.  Vernon,  May  1,  where  he  was  to  be  welcomed  by 
the  Peace  Democracy  of  Central  Ohio. 

At  this  time  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky 
and  Illinois  formed  a  military  district  designated  as  the 
"Department  of  Ohio,"  under  the  command  of  General 
Ambrose  E.  Burnside.  Within  this  territory  there  had 
developed  the  most  violent  feeling  against  the  govern- 
ment and  the  war.  It  had  no  parallel  throughout  the 
country.  Here  the  seditious  teachings  of  Vallandigham 
bore  fruit  in  the  form  of  resistance  to  the  draft;  in  the 
organization  of  secret  treasonable  societies,  of  one  of 
which,  the  "Sons  of  Liberty,"  he  became  Supreme  Com- 
mander; in  open  and  armed  resistance  to  the  govern- 
ment and  a  general  disposition  to  sympathize  with  and 
aid  the  enemy.  In  a  word,  there  existed  in  this  district 
a  well-organized  conspiracy  to  obstruct  the  military 
authorities  of  the  United  States.79 


79  Report  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  on  "The  Order  of  Amer- 
ican Knights''  alias  "The  Sons  of  Liberty''  A  Western  Conspiracy  in  Aid 
of  the  Southern  Rebellion.     Washington,   D.   C,   1864. 

In  The  Civil  War  Literature  of  Ohio,  pp.  329-330  the  Report  is 
summarized  thus :  "Under  the  instruction  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Joseph  Holt,  Judge  Advocate  General,  made  an  investigation  in  regard 
to  the  Secret  Associations  and  Conspiracies  against  the  Government.  On 
October  8,  1864,  this  report  was  filed;  it  is  based  on  testimony  furnished 
from  different  sources.  It  forms  one  of  the  most  important  documents 
of  the  war,  and  has  a  decided  connection  with  military  and  political  af- 
fairs in  Ohio  during  the  years  1863  and  1864.  In  this  report  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  exposes  the  origin,  extent,  organization,  history,  pur- 
poses, ritual,  members  and  operation  of  the  various  secret  political  bodies 
existing  in  the  North,  but  sympathizing  with  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
They  were  located  in  nearly  every  Northern  state,  but  were  most  numer- 
ous in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Kentucky.  It  is  declared 
that  the  scene  of  operations  in  Ohio  was  in  Cincinnati,  Dayton  and 
Hamilton,  and  that  C.  L.  Vallandigham  was  the  founder  of  the  order. 
The  force  of  the  order  in  Ohio  is  state  at  from  80,000  to  108,000. 
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To  meet  this  situation  General  Burnside  issued 
"General  Orders  No.  38"  in  which  was  the  following: 

The  habit  of  declaring  sympathies  for  the  enemy  will  not 
be  allowed  in  this  Department.  Persons  committing  such  of- 
fences will  be  at  once  arrested,  with  a  view  to  being  tried  as 
above  stated,  or  sent  beyond  our  lines  into  the  lines  of  their 
friends.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  treason,  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  will  not  be  tolerated  in  this  Department.  All 
officers  and  soldiers  are  strictly  charged  with  the  execution  of 
this  order. 

In  accordance  with  arrangements  Vallandigham 
addressed  a  meeting  of  great  magnitude  and  enthusi- 
asm at  Mt.  Vernon.  It  lasted  throughout  the  day,  and 
the  Peace  Democracy  of  the  surrounding  counties  was 
there  in  force.  They  gloried  in  the  name  of  "Butter- 
nut" and  "Copperhead/'  for  there  were  butternut 
boughs  in  profusion  for  ornaments,  and  on  the  breasts 
of  thousands  were  pins  made  of  the  liberty  heads  cut 
from  copper  cents.  The  orator  was  at  his  best,  and  his 
adoring  audience  readily  surrendered  to  his  magnetic 
eloquence.  After  his  opening,  he  proceeded  to  denounce 
"Lincoln  and  his  minions" ;  he  said,  "This  was  a  wicked, 


"The  report  declares  that  the  purposes  of  the  'Order  of  American 
Knights',  or  'Sons  of  Liberty',  were:  To  aid  desertions  from  the  Union 
Armies ;  to  circulate  disloyal  publications ;  to  give  intelligence  to  the 
enemy;  to  aid  recruiting  for  the  Confederates  within  the  Union  lines; 
to  furnish  the  enemy  with  arms  and  supplies ;  to  co-operate  in  Confederate 
raids  and  invasions ;  to  destroy  government  property ;  to  persecute  and 
impoverish  Union  men ;  to  assassinate  those  of  special  influence  or  in 
high  authority;   and  to  set  up  a  Northwestern   Confederacy. 

"  'While  the  capacity  of  this  order  for  fatal  mischief,  said  Judge 
Holt,  'has,  by  means  of  the  arrest  of  its  leaders,  the  seizure  of  its  arms, 
and  the  other  vigorous  means  which  have  been  pursued,  been  seriously 
impaired,  it  is  still  busy  with  its  secret  plottings  against  the  government, 
and  with  its  perfidious  designs  in  aid  of  the  Southern  Rebellion.  It  is 
reported  to  have  recently  issued  new  designs  and  passwords,  and  its 
members  assert  that  foul  means  will  be  used  to  prevent  the  success  of 
the  Administration  at  the  coming  election,  and  threaten  an  extended  re- 
volt  in  the   event  of  the   re-election   of   President  Lincoln.' 

"This  report  contains  much  that  is  important  and  valuable,  and  a 
knowledge  of  it  is  necessary  to  a  proper  conception  of  the  political  con- 
dition of  Ohio  and  the  North  at  this  period." 
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cruel  and  unnecessary  war" ;  "a  war  not  waged  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union" ;  "a  war  for  the  purpose  of 
crushing  out  liberty  and  erecting  a  despotism."  He 
denounced  General  Burnside's  order  as,  "a  base  usurp- 
ation of  arbitrary  authority,"  and  added  "that  the 
sooner  the  people  inform  the  minions  of  usurped  power 
that  they  will  not  submit  to  such  restrictions  upon  their 
liberties,  the  better."  He  declared  "that  he  was  at  all 
times,  and  upon  all  occasions,  resolved  to  do  what  he 
could  to  defeat  the  attempts  now  being  made  to  build 
up  a  monarchy  upon  the  ruins  of  our  free  government." 
He  declared  that  "he  was  a  free  man  and  did  not  ask 
David  Tod,  Abraham  Lincoln  or  Ambrose  E.  Burn- 
side  for  his  rights  to  speak  as  he  had  done  and  was 
doing";  "his  authority  for  so  doing  was  higher  than 
General  Orders  No.  38  —  it  was  General  Orders  No.  1 
—  the  Constitution";  that,  "General  Orders  No.  38 
was  a  base  usurpation  of  arbitrary  power" ;  "he  had  the 
most  supreme  contempt  for  such  power,  he  despised  it, 
spat  upon  it,  trampled  it  under  his  feet";  on  the  draft, 
he  said,  "an  attempt  would  shortly  be  made  to  enforce 
the  conscription  act;  they  should  remember  that  this 
was  not  a  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  —  it 
was  a  wicked  Abolition  war,  and  that  if  those  in  au- 
thority were  allowed  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  the 
people  would  be  deprived  of  their  liberties,  and  a  mon- 
archy established."  During  his  speech  some  one  hur- 
rahed for  "Jeff  Davis";  this  Vallandigham  promptly 
denounced.80 


:l  ™The  Trial  of  Hon.  Clement  L.  Vallandigham  by  a  Military  Com- 
mission; and  the  Proceedings  under  his  Application  for  a  Writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio,    Cincinnati,  1863,  pp.  7,  11,  et  seq. 
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The  meeting  was  on  Friday,  Vallandigham  was 
arrested  on  the  following  Monday  by  order  of  General 
Burnside.  He  was  tried  by  a  military  commission,  and 
on  May  16  was  found  guilty  of  "publicly  expressing, 
in  violation  of  General  Orders  No.  38  from  Headquar- 
ters of  the  Department  of  Ohio,  sympathy  for  those  in 
arms  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
declaring  disloyal  sentiments  and  opinions,  with  the 
object  and  purpose  of  weakening  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  its  efforts  to  suppress  an  unlawful  rebel- 
lion." He  was  sentenced  to  confinement  in  Fort  War- 
ren, in  Boston  Harbor,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  This  sentence  was  changed  by  Lincoln,  who 
directed  General  Burnside  to  send  Vallindigham  "under 
secure  guard  to  the  headquarters  of  General  Rose- 
crans"  and  "by  him  to  be  delivered  into  the  Confed- 
erate lines,"  and  that  in  case  he  returned,  the  original 
sentence  should  be  enforced.  While  being  tried  before 
the  Military  Commission,  application  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  was  made  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court,  Judge  H.  H.  Leavitt,  presiding.  Upon  a  full 
hearing  the  writ  was  refused. 

The  banishment  of  Vallandigham  made  him  imme- 
diately the  idol  and  martyr  of  the  Peace  Democracy. 
At  their  New  York  State  Convention,  May  16,  resolu- 
tions of  protest  against  his  arrest,  trial  and  sentence 
were  passed,  and  these,  with  a  long  letter  were  sent  to 
Lincoln.81  He  answered  at  length.  His  reasoning  was 
unanswerable.     For  instance,  this: 

I  understand  the  meeting,  whose  resolutions  I  am  consider- 
ing, to  be  in  favor  of  suppressing  the  rebellion  by  military  force 
—  by  armies.    Long  experience  has  shown  that  armies  cannot  be 

81  Edward  McPherson  :  The  Political  History  of  the  United  States 
of  America  During   the  Great  Rebellion,  1865,  pp.  163-167. 
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maintained  unless  desertions  shall  be  punished  by  the  severe  pen- 
alty of  death.  The  case  requires,  and  the  law  and  the  Constitu- 
tion sanction,  this  punishment.  Must  I  shoot  a  simple-minded 
soldier-boy  who  deserts,  while  I  must  not  touch  a  hair  of  a  wily 
agitator  who  induces  him  to  desert?  This  is  none  the  less 
injurious  when  effected  by  getting  a  father,  or  brother,  or  friend, 
into  a  public  meeting,  and  there  working  upon  his  feelings  till 
he  is  persuaded  to  write  the  soldier-boy  that  he  is  fighting  in  a 
bad  cause,  for  a  wicked  Administration  of  a  contemptible  gov- 
ernment, too  weak  to  arrest  and  punish  him  if  he  shall  desert. 
I  think  that  in  such  a  case  to  silence  the  agitator  and  save  the 
boy  is  not  only  constitutional,  but  withal,  a  great  mercy.82 

The  Ohio  Peace  Democracy  met  in  State  Conven- 
tion to  nominate  a  governor  on  June  11,  at  Columbus 
amidst  great  excitement.  The  exile  of  their  leader,  who 
was  now  within  the  lines  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
had  stirred  them  into  a  state  of  hysterical  devotion  to 
him.  The  unfriendly  press  estimated  the  attendance  at 
25,000;  inflamed  by  the  passionate  appeals  of  extrava- 
gant orators,  all  feelings  of  reason  and  conservation 
had  been  banished.  There  were  a  few  thoughtful  Dem- 
ocrats who  saw  the  folly  of  it  all.  They  urged  Gen- 
eral McClellan,  who  was  still  a  resident  of  Ohio,  to  be 
a  candidate ;  he  refused.  They  called  on  Ruf us  P.  Ran- 
ney;  he  refused.  Finally,  Hugh  J.  Jewett,  Union  man 
and  War  Democrat,  consented.  On  a  trial  ballot  they 
gave  him  thirteen  votes  and  Vallandigham  four  hun- 
dred and  eleven,  and  at  once  nominated  the  latter 
unanimously.  As  to  the  platform,  the  delegates  cried 
" Vallandigham  is  platform  enough."  The  leaders, 
however,  presented  resolutions  dealing  entirely  with 
the  alleged  prosecution  and  persecution  of  their  nom- 


83  James  Ford  Rhodes :  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  IV,  p. 
257.  Herein  is  quoted  testimony  of  General  Joseph  E.  Hooker  before  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  stating  that  great  quanti- 
ties of  civilian  clothing  was  shipped  to  his  camps  from  families  in  the 
North  to  aid  the  young  soldiers  in  deserting. 
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inee.  There  was  no  reference  to  the  terrible  trial 
through  which  the  country  was  passing;  no  words  of 
condemnation  for  those  who  were  seeking  to  dissolve 
the  Union,  and  no  praise  even  for  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  Ohio  Democrats  who  were  in  the  field  fighting  for 
the  flag.  On  all  the  events  that  would  appeal  to  patriot- 
ism, the  platform  was  as  silent  as  the  grave.83  The 
resolutions  concluded  by  calling  upon  the  President  "re- 
spectfully but  most  earnestly  to  restore  Clement  L. 
Vallandigham  to  his  home  in  Ohio."  A  committee  of 
one  from  each  Congressional  District  was  selected  by 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  convention  to  present  an 
application  for  such  purpose  to  the  President. 

Lincoln  from  the  beginning  viewed  the  peace  move- 
ment in  the  North  with  grave  concern.  He  knew  it 
was  dangerous,  and  he  called  it  "the  fire  in  the  rear." 
He  realized  the  power  of  Vallandigham  over  his  party, 
and  in  commuting  his  sentence  from  imprisonment  to 
exile  among  his  friends,  whom  he  constantly  eulogized 
as  unconquerable,  Lincoln  displayed  his  usual  shrewd- 
ness as  well  as  humor.  He  did  not  propose  to  martyr- 
ize the  head  of  the  Peace  Party  by  making  Fort  War- 
ren a  shrine  for  all  the  disloyal  and  dissatisfied  elements 
of  the  North.  At  the  same  time  he  would  have  pre-  , 
ferred  not  to  have  this  situation  on  his  hands,  and  on 


83  On  the  clay  before  Vallandigham  was  nominated,  June  10,  General 
Lee  in  a  letter  to  President  Jefferson  Davis  wrote :  "Under  these  cir- 
cumstances we  should  neglect  no  honorable  means  of  dividing  and  weak- 
ening our  enemies,  that  they  may  feel  some  of  the  difficulties  experienced 
by  ourselves.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  effectual  mode  of  accom- 
plishing this  object,  now  within  our  reach,  is  to  give  all  the  encourage- 
ment we  can,  consistently  with  truth,  to  the  rising  peace  party  of  the 
North."  War  of  the  Rebellion;  A  Compilation  of  the  Official  Records 
of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies.  Washington,  1880-1901,  Vol. 
XXVIT,  Part  III,  p.  881. 
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this  his  Cabinet  agreed  with  him.     He  did  not  hesitate 
to  say  as  much  to  General  Burnside.84 

The  committee  provided  by  the  convention  was  com- 
posed of  prominent  Peace  Democrats,  including  every 
Democratic  congressman  except  Samuel  S.  ("Sunset") 
Cox.  Why  he  was  not  on  the  committee  is  not  known, 
but  he  never  was  in  sympathy  with  Vallandigham' s 
extreme  views.  They  met  at  Washington  on  June  26, 
and  prepared  an  elaborate  address  to  the  President  urg- 
ing the  revocation  of  his  order  against  their  leader  and 
nominee.  The  address,  Lincoln's  reply,  and  the  com- 
mittee's rejoinder  are  important  historical  documents, 
and  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  Ohio  situation  of  that 
period.    The  committee's  address  is  as  follows : 

Washington  City,  June  26,  1863. 
To  His  Excellency,  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  a  committee,  under 
the  authority  of  the  resolutions  of  the  State  convention  held  at 
the  city  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  nth  instant,  to  communicate 
with  you  on  the  subject  of  the  arrest  and  banishment  of  Clement 
L.  Vallandigham,  most  respectfully  submit  the  following  as  the 
resolutions  of  that  convention,  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  this 
communication,  and  ask  of  your  Excellency  their  earnest  con- 
sideration. And  they  deem  it  proper  to  state  that  the  convention 
was  one  in  which  all  parts  of  the  State  were  represented,  and 
one  of  the  most  respectable  as  to  numbers  and  character,  one  of 
the  most  earnest  and  sincere  in  support  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union  ever  held  in  that  State. 

Resolved,  1.  That  the  will  of  the  people  is  the  foundation 
of   all   free  government;   that  to  give   effect   to   this   will,   free 


84  Washington,  May  29,   1863. 

Major   General   Burnside, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Your  dispatch  of  today  received.  When  I  shall  wish  to  supersede 
you  I  will  let  you  know.  All  the  cabinet  regretted  the  necessity  of  ar- 
resting, for  instance.  Vallandigham,  some  perhaps  doubting  there  wa-.s 
a  real  necessity  for  it ;  but  being  done,  all  were  for  seeing  you  through 
with  it.  A.  Lincoln. 
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thought,  free  speech,  and  a  free  press  are  indispensable.  With- 
out free  discussion  there  is  no  certainty  of  sound  judgment; 
without  sound  judgment  there  can  be  no  wise  government. 

Resolved,  2.  That  there  is  an  inherent  and  constitutional 
right  of  the  people  to  discuss  all  measures  of  their  Government, 
and  to  approve  or  disapprove,  as  to  their  best  judgment  seems 
right.  They  have  a  like  right  to  propose  and  advocate  that 
policy  which,  in  their  judgment,  is  best,  and  to  argue  and  vote 
against  whatever  policy  seems  to  them  to  violate  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  impair  their  liberties,  or  to  be  detrimental  to  their  wel- 
fare. 

Resolved,  3.  That  these,  and  all  other  rights  guaranteed  to 
them  by  their  Constitution,  are  their  rights  in  time  of  war  as 
well  as  times  of  peace,  and  of  far  more  value  and  necessity  in 
war  than  peace ;  for  in  the  time  of  peace  liberty,  security,  and 
property  are  seldom  endangered ;  in  war  they  are  ever  in  peril. 

Resolved,  4.  That  we  now  say  to  all  whom  it  may  concern, 
not  by  way  of  threat,  but  calmly  and  firmly,  that  we  will  not 
surrender  these  rights,  nor  submit  to  their  forcible  violation.  We 
will  obey  the  laws  ourselves,  and  all  others  must  obey  them. 

Resolved,  11.  That  Ohio  will  adhere  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union  as  the  best,  and  it  may  be  the  last,  hope  of  popu- 
lar freedom,  and  for  all  wrongs  which  may  have  been  committed, 
or  evils  which  may  exist,  will  seek  redress  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  within  the  Union,  by  the  peaceful  and  powerful  agency 
of  the  suffrages  of  the  people. 

Resolved,  14.  That  we  will  earnestly  support  every  con- 
stitutional measure  tending  to  preserve  the  Union  of  the  States. 
No  men  have  a  greater  interest  in  its  preservation  than  we  have, 
none  desire  more ;  there  are  none  who  will  make  greater  sacri- 
fices or  endure  more  than  we  will  to  accomplish  that  end.  We 
are,  as  we  have  ever  been,  the  devoted  friends  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Union,  and  we  have  no  sympathy  with  the  enemies 
of  either. 

Resolved,  15.  That  the  arrest,  imprisonment,  pretended 
trial,  and  actual  banishment  of  Clement  L.  Vallandigham,  a  citi- 
zen of  the  State  of  Ohio,  not  belonging  to  the  land  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States,  nor  to  the  militia  in  actual  service, 
by  alleged  military  authority,  for  no  other  pretended  crimes  than 
that  of  uttering  words  of  legitimate  criticism  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  Administration  in  power,  and  of  appealing  to  the  ballot- 
box  for  a  change  of  policy —  (said  arrest  and  military  trial  tak- 
ing place  where  the  courts  of  law  are  open  and  unobstructed,  and 
for  no  act  done  within  the  sphere  of  active  military  operations 
in  carrying  on  the  war)  — we  regard  as  a  palpable  violation  of 
the  following  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States : 
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1.  %  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press,  or  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a 
redress  of  grievances." 

2.  "The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses,  papers  and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures,  shall  not  be  violated;  and  no  warrant  shall  issue  but 
upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  par- 
ticularly describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  person  or 
things  to  be  seized." 

3.  "No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or 
otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indict- 
ment of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval 
forces,  or  in  the  militia  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war 
or  public  danger." 

4.  "In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  enjoy 
the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the 
State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed; 
which  district  shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law." 

5.  And  we  furthermore  denounce  said  arrest,  trial  and  ban- 
ishment, as  a  direct  insult  offered  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ohio,  by  whose  organic  law  it  is  declared  that  no  person 
shall  be  transported  out  of  the  State  for  any  offense  committed 
within  the  same. 

Resolved,  16.  That  C.  L.  Vallandigham  was,  at  the  time  of 
his  arrest,  a  prominent  candidate  for  nomination  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  Ohio  for  the  office  of  Governor  of  the  State; 
that  the  Democratic  party  was  fully  competent  to  decide  whether 
he  is  a  fit  man  for  that  nomination,  and  that  the  attempt  to  de- 
prive them  of  that  right,  by  his  arrest  and  banishment,  was  an 
unmerited  imputation  upon  their  intelligence  and  loyalty,  as 
well  as  a  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

Resolved,  17.  That  we  respectfully,  but  most  earnestly,  call 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  restore  C.  L.  Val- 
landigham to  his  home  in  Ohio,  and  that  a  committee  of  one 
from  each  Congressional  District  of  Ohio,  to  be  selected  by  the 
presiding  officer  of  this  convention,  is  hereby  appointed  to  present 
this  application  to  the  President. 

The  undersigned,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  assigned 
them,  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  reiterate  the  facts  connected 
with  the  arrest,  trial  and  banishment  of  Mr.  Vallandigham ;  they 
are  well  known  to  the  President  and  are  of  public  history ;  nor 
to  enlarge  upon  the  positions  taken  by  the  convention,  nor  to 
recapitulate  the  constitutional  provisions  which  it  is  believed  have 
been  contravened ;  they  have  been  stated  at  length,  and  with 
clearness,  in  the  resolutions  which  have  been  recited.    The  under- 
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signed  content  themselves  with  a  brief  reference  to  other  sug- 
gestions pertinent  to  the  subject. 

They  do  not  call  upon  your  Excellency  as  suppliants,  praying 
the  revocation  of  the  order  banishing  Mr.  Vallandigham,  as  a 
favor,  but  by  the  authority  of  a  convention  representing  a  ma- 
jority of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  they  respectfully  ask 
it  as  a  right  due  to  an  American  citizen,  in  whose  personal  injury 
the  sovereignty  and  dignity  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  as  a  free 
State,  has  been  offended. 

And  this  duty  they  perform  the  more  cordially  from  the  con- 
sideration that  at  a  time  of  great  national  emergency,  pregnant 
with  dangers  to  our  Federal  Union,  it  is  all-important  that  the 
true  friends  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  however  they  may 
differ  as  to  the  mode  of  administering  the  Government,  and  the 
measures  most  likely  to  be  successful  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  should  not  be 
thrown  into  conflict  with  each  other. 

The  arrest,  unusual  trial,  and  banishment  of  Mr.  Vallandig- 
ham have  created  widespread  and  alarming  disaffection  among 
the  people  of  the  State ;  not  only  endangering  the  harmony  of  the 
friends  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  and  tending  to  disturb 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  State,  but  also  impairing  that 
confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  your  administration  to  the  great 
landmarks  of  free  government  essential  to  a  peaceful  and  suc- 
cessful enforcement  of  the  laws  of  Ohio. 

You  are  reported  to  have  used,  in  a  public  communication 
on  this  subject,  the  following  language : 

"It  gave  me  pain  when  I  learned  that  Mr.  Vallandig- 
ham had  been  arrested;  that  is,  I  was  pained  that  there 
should  have  seemed  to  be  a  necessity  for  arresting  him, 
and  that  it  will  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  discharge  him 
so  soon  as  I  can  by  any  means  believe  the  public  safety  will 
not  suffer  by  it." 

The  undersigned  assure  your  Excellency,  from  our  personal 
knowledge  of  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  that  the  public 
safety  will  be  far  more  endangered  by  continuing  Mr.  Vallandig- 
ham in  exile  than  by  releasing  him.  It  may  be  true  that  persons 
differing  from  him  in  political  views  may  be  found  in  Ohio  and 
elsewhere  who  will  express  a  different  opinion ;  but  they  are 
certainly  mistaken. 

Mr.  Vallandigham  may  differ  with  the  President,  and  even 
with  some  of  his  own  political  party,  as  to  the  true  and  most 
effectual  means  of  maintaining  the  Constitution  and  restoring  the 
Union ;  but  this  difference  of  opinion  does  not  prove  him  to  be 
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unfaithful  to  his  duties  as  an  American  citizen.  If  a  man  de- 
votedly attached  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  conscienti- 
ously believes  that,  from  the  inherent  nature  of  the  Federal  com- 
pact, the  war,  in  the  present  condition  of  things  in  this  country, 
can  not  be  used  as  a  means  of  restoring  the  Union ;  or  that  a  war 
to  subjugate  a  part  of  the  States,  or  a  war  to  revolutionize  the 
social  system  in  a  part  of  the  States,  could  not  restore,  but  would 
inevitably  result  in  the  final  destruction  of  both  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Union,  is  he  not  to  be  allowed  the  right  of  an 
American  citizen  to  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  people  for  a 
change  of  policy  by  the  constitutional  remedy  of  the  ballot-box? 

During  the  war  with  Mexico  many  of  the  political  opponents 
of  the  Administration  then  in  power  thought  it  their  duty  to 
oppose  and  denounce  the  war,  and  to  urge  before  the  people  of 
the  country  that  it  was  unjust,  and  prosecuted  for  unholy  pur- 
poses. With  equal  reason  it  might  have  been  said  of  them  that 
their  discussions  before  the  people  were  calculated  to  discourage 
enlistments,  "to  prevent  the  raising  of  troops",  and  to  induce 
desertions  from  the  army;  and  leave  the  Government  without 
an  adequate  military  force  to  carry  on  the  war. 

If  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  are  to  be  sus- 
pended intime  of  war,  then  the  essential  element  of  popular 
government  to  effect  a  change  of  policy  in  the  constitutional 
mode  is  at  an  end.  The  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  is 
indispensable,  and  necessarily  incident  to  the  nature  of  popular 
government  itself.  If  any  inconvenience  or  evils  arise  from  its 
exercise,  they  are  unavoidable. 

On  this  subject  you  are  reported  to  have  said  further: 

"It  is  asserted,  in  substance,  that  Mr.  Vallandigham 
was,  by  a  military  commander,  seized  and  tried,  'for  no 
other  reason  than  words  addressed  to  a  public  meeting,  in 
criticism  of  the  course  of  the  Administration,  and  in  con- 
demnation of  the  military  order  of  the  General.'  Now,  if 
there  be  no  mistake  about  this,  if  there  was  no  reason  for 
the  arrest,  then  I  concede  that  the  arrest  was  wrong.  But 
the  arrest,  I  understand,  was  made  for  a  very  different 
reason.  Mr.  Vallandigham  avows  his  hostility  to  the  war 
on  the  part  of  the  Union,  and  his  arrest  was  made  because 
he  was  laboring  with  some  effect  to  prevent  the  raising  of 
troops,  eo  encourage  desertions  from  the  army,  and  to  leave 
the  rebellion  without  an  adequate  military  force  to  suppress 
it.  He  was  arrested,  not  because  he  was  damaging  the 
political  prospects  of  the  Administration,  or  the  personal 
interests  of  the  Commanding  General,  but  because  he  was 
damaging  the  army,  upon  the  existence  and  vigor  of  which 
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the  life  of  the  Nation  depends.  He  was  warring  upon  the 
military,  and  this  gave  the  military  constitutional  jurisdiction 
to  lay  hands  upon  him.  If  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  not  dam- 
aging the  military  power  of  the  country,  then  his  arrest  was 
made  on  mistake  of  facts,  which  I  would  be  glad  to  correct 
on  reasonable  satisfactory  evidence. " 

In  answer  to  this,  permit  us  to  say  —  First:  That  neither 
the  charge,  nor  the  specifications  in  support  of  the  charge  on 
which  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  tried,  impute  to  him  the  act  of 
either  laboring  to  prevent  the  raising  of  troops  or  to  encourage 
the  desertions  from  the  army.  Secondly:  No  evidence  on  the 
trial  was  offered  with  a  view  to  support,  or  even  tended  to  sup- 
port, any  such  charge.  In  what  instance,  and  by  what  act,  did 
he  either  discourage  enlistments  or  encourage  desertions  from 
the  army?  Who  is  the  man  who  was  discouraged  from  enlisting? 
and  who  encouraged  to  desert  by  any  act  of  Mr.  Vallandigham? 
If  it  be  assumed  that,  perchance,  some  person  might  have  been 
discouraged  from  enlisting,  or  that  some  person  might  have  been 
encouraged  to  desert,  on  account  of  hearing  Mr.  Vallandigham's 
views  as  to  the  policy  of  the  was  as  a  means  of  restoring  the 
Union,  would  that  have  laid  the  foundation  for  his  conviction 
and  banishment?  If  so,  upon  the  same  grounds,  every  political 
opponent  of  the  Mexican  war  might  have  been  convicted  and 
banished  from  the  country. 

When  gentlemen  of  high  standing  and  extensive  influence, 
including  your  Excellency,  opposed,  in  the  discussions  before  the 
people,  the  policy  of  the  Mexican  war,  were  they  "warring  upon 
the  military?"  and  if  this  "give  the  military  constitutional  juris- 
diction to  lay  hands  upon"  them?  And,  finally,  the  charge  of  the 
specifications  upon  which  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  tried  entitled 
him  to  a  trial  before  the  civil  tribunals,  according  to  express 
provisions  of  the  late  acts  of  Congress,  approved  by  yourself, 
July  17,  1862,  and  March  3,  1863,  which  were  manifestly  de- 
signed to  supersede  all  necesisty  or  pretext  for  arbitrary  military 
arrests. 

The  undersigned  are  able  to  agree  with  you  in  the  opinion 
you  have  expressed,  that  the  Constitution  is  different  in  time  of 
insurrection  or  invasion  from  what  it  is  in  time  of  peace  and 
public  security.  The  Constitution  provides  for  no  limitation 
upon  or  exceptions  to  the  guarantees  of  personal  liberty,  except 
as  to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Has  the  President,  at  the  time 
of  invasion  or  insurrection,  the  right  to  engraft  limitations  or 
exceptions  upon  these  constitutional  guarantees  whenever,  in  his 
judgment,  the  public  safety  requires  it? 

True  it  is,  the  article  of  the  Constitution  which  defines  the 
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various  powers  delegated  to  Congress  declares  that  "the  privi- 
lege of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless 
where,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may 
require  it".  But  this  qualification  or  limitation  upon  this  restric- 
tion upon  the  powers  of  Congress  has  no  reference  to  or  con- 
nection with  the  other  guarantees  of  personal  liberty.  Expunge 
from  the  Constitution  this  limitation  upon  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  yet  the  other 
guarantees  of  personal  liberty  would  remain  unchanged. 

Although  a  man  might  not  have  a  constitutional  right  to 
have  an  immediate  investigation  made  as  to  the  legality  of  his 
arrest,  upon  habeas  corpus,  yet  "his  right  to  a  speedy  public  trial, 
by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime 
shall  have  been  committed",  will  not  be  altered;  neither  will  his 
right  to  the  exemption  from  "cruel  and  unusual  punishments"; 
nor  his  right  to  be  secure  in  his  person,  houses,  papers,  and  ef- 
fects, against  unreasonable  seizures  and  searches;  nor  his  right 
not  to  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property,  without  due  process 
of  law;  nor  his  right  not  to  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or 
otherwise  infamous  offense,  unless  on  presentment  or  indictment 
of  a  grand  jury  be  in  anywise  changed. 

And  certainly  the  restriction  upon  the  power  of  Congress 
to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  in  time  of  insurrection  or 
invasion,  could  not  effect  the  guarantee  that  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press  shall  not  be  abridged.  It  is  sometimes 
urged  that  the  proceedings  in  the  civil  tribunals  are  too  tardy 
and  ineffective  for  cases  arising  in  times  of  insurrection  or  in- 
vasion. It  is  a  full  reply  to  this  to  say  that  arrests  by  civil 
process  may  be  equally  as  expeditious  and  effective  as  arrests  by 
military  orders. 

True,  a  summary  trial  and  punishment  are  not  allowed  in 
the  civil  courts.  But  if  the  offender  be  under  arrest  and  im- 
prisoned, and  not  entitled  to  a  discharge  on  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  before  trial,  what  more  can  be  required  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Government  ?  The  idea  that  all  the  constitutional  guar- 
antees of  personal  liberty  are  suspended,  throughout  the  country, 
at  a  time  of  insurrection  or  invasion  in  any  part  of  it,  places  us 
upon  a  sea  of  uncertainty,  and  subjects  the  life,  liberty,  and 
property  of  every  citizen  to  the  mere  will  of  a  military  com- 
mander, or  what  he  might  say  that  he  considers  the  public 
safety  requires.  Does  your  Excellency  wish  to  have  it  under- 
stood that  you  hold  that  the  rights  of  every  man  throughout  this 
vast  country  are  subject  to  be  annulled  whenever  you  may  say 
that  you  consider  the  public  safety  requires  it  in  time  of  invasion 
or  insurrection? 
Vol.  XXXII  — 13. 
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You  are  further  reported  as  having  said  that  the  constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  personal  liberty  have  "no  application  to. the 
present  case  we  have  in  hand,  because  the  arrests  complained  of 
were  not  made  for  treason;  that  is,  not  for  the  treason  defined 
in  the  Constitution,  and  upon  the  conviction  of  which  the  punish- 
ment is  death ;  nor  yet  were  they  made  to  hold  persons  to  answer 
for  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crimes ;  nor  were  the  pro- 
ceedings following,  in  any  constitutional  or  legal  sense,  criminal 
prosecutions.  The  arrests  were  made  on  totally  different 
grounds,  and  the  proceedings  following  accorded  with  the 
grounds  of  the  arrests",  etc. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  position  of  your 
Excellency  is,  that  where  a  man  is  liable  to  "a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion", or  is  charged  with  a  crime  known  to  the  laws  of  the  land, 
he  is  clothed  with  all  the  constitutional  guarantees  for  his  safety 
and  security  from  wrong  and  injustice;  but  that  where  he  is  not 
liable  to  "a  criminal  prosecution",  or  charged  with  any  crime 
known  to  the  laws,  if  the  President  or  any  military  commander 
shall  say  that  he  considers  that  the  public  safety  requires  it, 
this  man  may  be  put  outside  of  the  pale  of  the  constitutional 
guarantees,  and  arrested  without  charge  of  crime,  imprisoned 
without  knowing  what  for,  and  any  length  of  time,  or  to  be  tried 
before  a  court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  any  kind  of  punishment 
unknown  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  which  the  President  or  military 
commander  may  deem  proper  to  impose. 

Did  the  Constitution  intend  to  throw  the  shield  of  its  securi- 
ties around  the  man  liable  to  be  charged  with  treason  as  defined 
by  it,  and  yet  leave  the  man  not  liable  to  any  such  charge  un- 
protected by  the  safeguard  of  personal  liberty  and  personal  se- 
curity? Can  a  man  not  in  the  military  or  naval  service,  nor 
within  the  field  of  the  operations  of  the  army,  be  arrested  and 
imprisoned  without  any  law  of  the  land  to  authorize  it?  Can  a 
man  thus,  in  civil  life,  be  punished  without  any  law  defining  the 
offense  and  prescribing  the  punishment?  If  the  President  or  a 
court-martial  may  prescribe  one  kind  of  punishment  unauthorized' 
by  law,  why  not  any  other  kind?  Banishment  is  an  unusual 
punishment,  and  unknown  to  our  laws.  If  the  President  has 
the  right  to  prescribe  the  punishment  of  banishment,  why  not 
that  of  death  and  confiscation  of  property?  If  the  President 
has  the  right  to  change  the  punishment  prescribed  by  the  court- 
martial,  from  imprisonment  to  banishment,  why  not  from  im- 
prisonment to  torture  upon  the  rack,  or  execution  upon  the 
gibbet  ? 

If  an  indefinable  kind  of  constructive  treason  is  to  be  intro- 
duced and  engrafted  upon  the  Constitution,  unknown  to  the  laws 
of  the  land  and  subject  to  the  will  of  the  President  whenever 
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an  insurrection  or  invasion  shall  occur  in  any  part  of  this  vast 
country,  what  safety  or  security  will  be  left  for  the  liberties  of 
the  people  ? 

The  constructive  treasons,  that  gave  the  friends  of  freedom 
so  many  years  of  toil  and  trouble  in  England,  were  inconsiderable 
compared  to  this.  The  precedents  which  you  make  will  become 
a  part  of  the  Constitution  for  your  successors,  if  sanctioned  and 
acquiesced  in  by  the  people  now. 

The  people  of  Ohio  are  willing  to  co-operate  zealously  with 
you  in  every  effort  warranted  by  the  Constitution  to  restore  the 
Union  of  the  States,  but  they  cannot  consent  to  abandon  those 
fundamental  principles  of  civil  liberty  which  are  essential  to  their 
existence  as  a  free  people. 

In  their  name  we  ask  that,  by  a  revocation  of  the  order  of 
his  banishment,  Mr.  Vallandigham  may  be  restored  to  the  en- 
joyment of  those  rights  of  which  they  believe  he  has  been  un- 
constitutionally   deprived. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  respectfully,  yours,  etc., 

M.  Birchard,  Chairman,  19th  District. 

David  A.  Houk,  Secretary,  3d  District. 
George  Buss,  14th  District.       George  S.   Converse,  7th  Dis- 
T.  W.  Bartley,  8th  District.  trict.  , 

W.  J.  Gordon,  18th  District.  Warren  P.  Noble,  9th  District. 
John  O'Neill,  13th  District.  George  H.  Pendleton,  1st  Dis- 
C  A.  White,  6th  District  trict. 

W.  D,  Finck,  12th  District.        W.  A.  Hutchins.  nth  District. 
Alexander  Long,  2nd  District.  Abner  L.  Backus,  10th  District. 
T.W.  White,  16th  District.        J.  F.  McKinney,  5th  District. 
Jas.  R.  Morris,  15th  District.     F.  C.  Le  Blond,  5th  District. 
Louis  Schaefer,  17th  District. 

This  address,  it  will  be  observed,  is  purely  a  tech- 
nical and  constitutional  argument  against  Vallandig- 
ham's  punishment.  It  was  disingenuous  in  that  it 
ignored  all  the  facts  surrounding  the  case.  Perhaps 
Lincoln's  unanswerable  reply  to  the  New  York  com- 
mittee had  deterred  further  discussion  in  that  direction: 
On  this  committee  were  very  able. lawyers,  and  but  few 
of  its  members  were  in  sympathy  with  Vallandigham's 
extreme  views,  so  it  is  very  probable  that  they  made 
the  best  presentation  of  a  bad  case.    To  do  this  it  was 
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necessary  to  ignore  its  merits;  to  forget  the  legal 
maxim,  inter  arma  silent  leges,  and  to  rely  entirely  on 
the  lawyer's  plea. 

Lincoln  answered  in  his  best  argumentative  vein, 
impressively,  but  good-naturedly.  Observe  his  refer- 
ence to  his  own  record  in  the  Mexican  War,  which  the 
committee  sought  to  parallel  with  Vallandigham's. 
Note  his  acceptance  of  the  statement  that  "the  people 
of  Ohio  are  willing  to  co-operate  zealously  with  you  in 
every  effort  warranted  by  the  Constitution  to  restore 
the  Union  of  the  States."  The  people  of  Ohio  were 
then  doing  this  very  thing  in  a  most  zealous  way,  and 
the  pledge  of  the  committee  sounds  much  like  the  de- 
cree of  the  "three  tailors  of  Tooley  Street/'  Neverthe- 
less, Lincoln,  as  his  letter  shows,  was  willing  to  release 
Vallandigham  upon  conditions  that  would  do  no  vio- 
lence to  the  patriotism  or  conscience  of  any  good  citizen. 
His  reply  was  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  29,  1863. 

Gentlemen  :  The  resolutions  of  the  Ohio  Democratic 
State  Convention,  which  you  present  me,  together  with  your 
introductory  and  closing  remarks,  being  in  position  and  argu- 
ment mainly  the  same  as  the  resolutions  of  the  Democratic  meet- 
ing at  Albany,  New  York,  I  refer  you  to  my  response  to  the  latter 
as  meeting  most  of  the  points  in  the  former.  This  response  you 
evidently  used  in  preparing  your  remarks,  and  I  desire  no  more 
than  that  it  be  used  with  accuracy.  In  a  single  reading  of  your 
remarks,  I  only  discovered  one  inaccuracy  in  matter  which  I  sup- 
pose you  took  from  that  paper.  It  is  where  you  say,  "the  under- 
signed are  unable  to  agree  with  you  in  the  opinion  you  have  ex- 
pressed, that  the  Constitution  is  different  in  time  of  insurrection 
or  invasion  from  what  it  is  in  time  of  peace  and  security." 

A  recurrence  to  the  paper  will  show  you  that  I  have  not  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  you  suppose.  I  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  Constitution  is  different  in  its  application  in  cases  of  rebellion 
or  invasion,  involving  the  public  safety  from  what  it  is  in  times 
of  profound  peace,  and  public  security;  and  this  opinion  I  ad- 
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here  to,  simply  because  by  the  Constitution  itself,  things  may  be 
done  in  the  one  case  which  may  not  be  done  in  the  other. 

I  dislike  to  waste  a  word  on  merely  a  personal  point,  but  I 
must  respectfully  assure  you  that  you  will  find  yourselves  at  fault, 
should  you  ever  seek  for  evidence  to>  prove  your  assumption 
that  I  "opposed  in  discussions  before  the  people  the  policy  of 
the  Mexican  War". 

You  say,  "Expunge  from  the  Constitution  this  limitation 
upon  the  power  of  Congress  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
and  yet  the  other  guarantees  of  personal  liberty  would  remain 
unchanged/'  Doubtless  if  this  clause  of  the  Constitution,  im- 
properly called  as  I  think  a  limitation  upon  the  power  of  Con- 
gress were  expunged,  the  other  guarantees  would  remain  the 
same ;  but  the  question  is,  not  how  those  guarantees  would  stand 
with  the  clause  out  of  the  Constitution,  but  how  they  stand  with 
that  clause  remaining  in  it,  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  in- 
volving the  public  safety.  If  the  liberty  could  be  indulged  of  ex- 
punging that  clause,  letter  and  spirit,  I  really  think  the  consti- 
tutional argument  would  be  with  you. 

My  general  view  on  this  question  was  stated  in  the  Albany 
response,  and  hence  I  do  not  state  it  now.  I  only  add  that,  as 
seems  to  me,  the  benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  the  great 
means  through  which  the  guarantees  of  personal  liberty  are  con- 
served and  made  available  in  the  last  resort;  and  corroborative 
of  this  view,  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Vallandigham  in  the  very  case 
in  question,  under  the  advice  of  able  lawyers,  saw  not  where  else 
to  go,  but  tp  the  habeas  corpus.  But  by  the  Constitution  the  bene- 
fit of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  itself  may  be  suspended  when  in 
cases  of  rebellion  and  invasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it. 

You  ask  in  substance  whether  I  really  claim  that  I  may  over- 
ride all  the  guaranteed  rights  of  individuals,  on  the  plea  of  con- 
serving the  public  safety  —  When  I  may  choose  to  say  the  public 
safety  requires  it.  This  question,  divested  of  the  phraseology 
calculated  to  represent  me  as  struggling  for  an  arbitrary  personal 
prerogative,  is  either  a  question  who  shall  decide,  or  an  affirmation 
that  nobody  shall  decide,  what  public  safety  does  require  in  cases 
of  rebellion  or  invasion.  The  Constitution  contemplates  the  ques- 
tion as  likely  to  occur  for  decision,  but  it  does  not  expressly  de- 
clare who  is  to  decide  it.  By  necessary  implication,  when  rebel- 
lion or  invasion  comes,  the  decision  is  to  be  made  from  time  to 
time ;  and  I  think  the  man  whom,  for  the  time  the  people  have, 
under  the  Constitution  made  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  their 
army  and  navy,  is  the  man  who  holds  the  power  and  bears  the 
responsibility  of  making  it.  If  he  uses  the  power  justly,  the  same 
people  will  probably  justify  him;  if  he  abuses  it,  he  is  in  their 
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hands,  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  modes  they  have  reserved  to  them- 
selves in  the  Constitution. 

■  The  earnestness  with  which  you  insist  that  persons  can  only 
in  times  of  rebellion  be  lawfully  dealt  with,  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  for  criminal  trials  and  punishments  in  times  of  peace, 
induces  me  to  add  a  word  to  what  I  have  said  on  that  point  in 
the  Albany  response.  You  claim  that  men  may,  if  they  choose, 
embarrass  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  combat  a  giant  rebellion, 
and  then  be  dealt  with  only  in  turn  as  if  there  was  no  rebellion. 
The  Constitution  itself  rejects  this  view.  The  military  arrests 
and  detentions  which  have  been  made,  including  those  of  Mr. 
Vallandigham,  which  are  not  different  in  principle  from  the 
others,  have  been  for  prevention  and  not  for  punishment  —  as 
injunctions  to  stay  injury  —  as  proceedings  to  keep  the  peace, 
and  hence,  like  proceedings  in  such  cases  and  for  like  reasons, 
they  have  been  accompanied  with  indictments,  or  trials  by  juries, 
nor,  in  a  single  case,  by  any  punishment  whatever  beyond  what 
is  purely  incidental  to  the  prevention.  The  original  sentence  of 
imprisonment  in  Mr.  Vallandigham's  case  was  to  prevent  injury 
to  the  military  service  only,  and  the  modification  of  it  was  made 
as  a  less  disagreeable  mode  to  him  of  securing  the  same  pre- 
vention. 

I  am  unable  to  perceive  an  insult  to  Ohio  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Vallandigham.  Quite  surely  nothing  of  this  sort  was  intended. 
I  was  wholly  unaware  that  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  at  the  time  of 
his  arrest,  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Gov- 
ernor, until  so  informed  by  your  reading  to  me  the  resolutions  of 
the  Convention.  I  am  grateful  to  the  State  of  Ohio  for  many 
things,  especially  for  the  brave  soldiers  and  officers  she  has  given 
in  the  present  National  trial  to  the  armies  of  the  Union. 

You  claim,  as  I  understand,  that,  according  to  my  own  posi- 
tion in  the  Albany  response,  Mr.  Vallandigham  should  be  re- 
leased ;  and  this  because,  as  you  claim,  he  has  not  damaged  the 
military  service,  by  discouraging  enlistments,  encouraging  de- 
sertions, or  otherwise ;  and  that,  if  he  had,  he  should  have  been 
turned  over  to  the  civil  authorities  under  the  recent  acts  of 
Congress.  I  certainly  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Vallandigham  has 
specifically  and  by  direct  language  advised  against  enlistments, 
and  in  favor  of  desertion  and  resistance  to  drafting.  We  all 
know  that  combinations,  armed  in  some  instances,  to  resist  the 
arrest  of  deserters,  began  several  months  ago ;  that  more  recently 
the  like  has  appeared  in  resistance  to  the  enrollment  preparatory 
to  a  draft ;  and  that  quite  a  number  of  assassinations  have  oc- 
curred from  the  same  animus.  These  had  to  be  met  by  military 
force,  and  this  again  has  led  to  bloodshed  and  death.  And  now, 
under  a  sense  of  responsibility  more  weighty  and  enduring  than 
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any  which  is  mere  official,  I  solemnly  declare-.)  my  belief  that  this 
hindrance  of  the  military,  including  maiming  and  murder,  is  due 
to  the  course  in  which  Mr.  Vallandigham  has  been  engaged  in  a 
greater  degree  than  to  any  other  cause,  and  is  due  to  him  per- 
sonally in  a  greater  degree  than  to  any  other  one  man.,  These 
things  have  been  notorious,  known  to  all,  and  of  course  known  to 
Mr.  Vallandigham.  Perhaps  I  would  not  be  wrong  to  say  that 
they  originated  with  his  special  friends  and  adherents.  With 
perfect  knowledge  of  them  he  has  frequently,  if  not  constantly," 
made  speeches  in  Congress  and  before  popular  assemblies,  and 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  with  these  things  staring  him  in  the,  face, 
he  has  ever  uttered  a  word  of  rebuke  or  counsel  against  them, 
it  will  be  a  fact  greatly  in  his  favor  with  me,  and  one  of  which, 
as  yet,  I  am  totally  ignorant.  When  it  is  known  that  the  whole 
burden  of  his  speeches  has  been  to  stir  up  men  against  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  resistance  to  it,  he  has 
not  been  known  in  any  instance  to  counsel  against  such  resistance,; 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  repel  the  inference  that  he  has  counJ 
seled  directly  in  favor  of  it.  With  all  this  before  their  eyes,  the 
convention  you  represent  have  nominated  Mr.  Vallandigham  for 
Governor  of  Ohio,  and  both  they  and  you  have  declared  the  pur-^ 
pose  to  sustain  the  National  Union  by  all  constitutional  means; 
But  of  course  they  and  you,  in  common,  reserve  to  yourselves; 
to  decide  what  are  constitutional  means;  and,  unlike  the  Albany 
meeting,  you  omit  to  state  or  intimate  that  in  your  opinion  an 
army  is  a  constitutional  means  of  saving  the  Union  against  retyel- 
Hon,  or  even  to  intimate  that  you  are  conscious  of  an  existing 
rebellion  being  in  progress,  with  the  avowed  object  of  destroying 
that  very  Union.  At  the  same  time  your  nominee  for  Governor, 
in  whose  behalf  you  appeal,  is  known  to  you  and  to  the  world 
to  declare  against  the  use  of  an  army  to  suppress  the  rebellion. 
Your  own  attitude,  therefore,  encourages  desertion,  resistance  to 
the  draft,  and  the  like,  because  it  teaches  those  who  incline  to 
desert  and  escape  the  draft  to  believe  it  is  your  purpose  to.  pro- 
tect them,  and  to  hope  that  you  will  become  strong  enough  to  do 
so.  After  a  personal  intercourse  with  you,  gentlemen  of  the 
Union  look  upon  it  in  this  light.  It  is  a  substantial  hope,  and,  by 
consequence,  a  real  strength  to  the  enemy.  It  is  a  false  hope,  and 
one  which  you  would  willingly  dispel.  I  will  make  the  way  ex- 
ceedingly easy.  I  send  you  duplicates  of  this  letter  in  order 
that  you,  or  a  majority  of  you,  may,  if  vou  choose,  indorse  your 
names  upon  one  of  them,  and  return  it  thus  indorsed  to  me,  with 
the  understanding  that  those  signing  are  thereby  committed  to 
the  following  propositions,  and  to  nothing  else: 

i.     That  there  is  now  a  rebellion  in  the  United  States,  the 
object  and  tendency  of  which  is  to  destroy  the  National  Union ; 
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and  that,  in  your  opinion,  an  army  and  navy  are  constitutional 
means  for  suppressing  that  rebellion. 

2.  That  no  one  of  you  will  do  anything  which,  in  his  own 
judgment,  will  tend  to  hinder  the  increase  or  favor  the  decrease, 
or  lessen  the  efficiency  of  the  army  and  navy  while  engaged  in 
the  effort  to  suppress  the  rebellion;  and, 

3.  That  each  of  you  will,  in  his  sphere,  do  all  he  can  to 
have  the  officers,  soldiers,  and  seamen  of  the  army  and  navy, 
while  engaged  in  the  effort  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  paid,  fed, 
clad,  and  otherwise  well  provided  and  supported. 

And  with  the  further  understanding  that  upon  receiving  the 
letter  and  names  thus  indorsed,  I  will  cause  them  to  be  published, 
which  publication  shall  be,  within  itself,  a  revocation  of  the  order 
in  relation  to  Mr.  Vallandigham. 

It  will  not  escape  observation  that  I  consent  to  the  release 
of  Mr.  Vallandigham  upon  terms  not  embracing  any  pledge  from 
him  or  from  others  as  to  what  he  will  or  will  not  do.  I  do  this 
because  he  is  not  present  to  speak  for  himself,  or  to  authorize 
others  to  speak  for  him,  and  hence,  I  shall  expect,  that  on  re- 
turning he  would  not  put  himself  practically  in  antagonism  with 
the  position  of  his  friends.  But  I  do  it  chiefly  because  I  thereby 
prevail  on  other  influential  gentlemen  of  Ohio  to  so  define  their 
position  as  to  be  of  immense  value  to  the  army  —  thus  more 
than  compensating  for  the  consequences  of  any  mistake  in  al- 
lowing Mr.  Vallandigham  to  return,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
public  safety  would  not  have  suffered  by  it.  Still,  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Vallandigham  and  all  others,  I  must  hereafter,  as  hereto- 
fore, do  so  much  as  the  public  service  may  seem  to  require. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  respectfully  yours,  etc., 

A.  Lincoln. 

The  rejoinder  of  the  committee  simply  avowed  their 
original  position  and  sought  to  answer  Lincoln's  con- 
stitutional argument.  They  rejected  his  propositions 
upon  which  acceptance  he  declared  he  would  release 
Vallandigham,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  no  power 
to  make  pledges  to  secure  his  freedom.  They  also  saw 
that  to  accept  these  propositions  would  be  tantamount  to 
supporting  Lincoln's  administration,  which  meant  the 
surrender  of  the  Peace  Party.  The  committee's  re- 
joinder to  Lincoln  was: 
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New  York,  July  i,  1863.  ■  .-....;. 
To  his  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

Sir:  Your  answer  to  the  application  of  the  undersigned 
for  a  revocation  of  the  order  of  banishment  of  Clement  L.  Val- 
landigham  requires  a  reply  which  they  proceed  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible  to  make. 

They  are  not  able  to  appreciate  the  force  of  the  distinction 
you  make  between  the  Constitution  and  the  application  of  the 
Constitution,  whereby  you  assume  that  powers  are  delegated  to 
the  President  at  the  time  of  invasion  or  insurrection,  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  plain  language  of  the  Constitution.  The  inherent 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  remaining  the  same  in  time  of  in- 
surrection or  invasion  as  in  time  of  peace,  the  President  can 
have  no  more  right  to  disregard  their  positive  and  imperative 
requirements  at  the  former  time  than  at  the  latter.  Because 
some  things  may  be  done  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  at 
the  time  of  invasion  or  insurrection  which  would  not  be  required 
by  the  occasion  in  time  of  peace,  you  assume  that  any  thing 
whatever,  even  though  not  expressed  by  the  Constitution,  may 
be  done  on  the  occasion  of  insurrection  or  invasion,  which  the 
President  may  choose  to  say  is  required  by  the  public  safety. 
In  plainer  terms,  because  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  may  be  sus- 
pended at  time  of  invasion  or  insurrection,  you  infer  that  all 
other  provisions  of  the  Constitution  having  in  view  the  protection 
of  life,  liberty,  and  property  of  the  citizen,  may  be  in  like  manner 
suspended. 

The  provision  relating  to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  being- 
contained  in  the  first  part  of  the  Constitution,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  define  the  powers  delegated  to  Congress,  has  no  con- 
nection in  language  with  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  as  guar- 
antees of  personal  liberty,  contained  in  the  additional  and  amend- 
atory articles,  and  inasmuch  as  the  provision  relating  to  habeas 
corpus  expressly  provides  for  its  suspension,  and  the  other  pro- 
visions alluded  to  do  not  provide  for  any  such  thing,  the  legal 
conclusion  is  that  the  suspension  of  the  latter  is  unauthorized. 
The  provision  for  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  merely  intended 
to  furnish  a  summary  remedy,  and  not  the  means  whereby  per- 
sonal  security  is  conserved  in  the  final  resort;  while  the  othei* 
provisions  are  guarantees  of  personal  rights,  the  suspension  oi 
which  puts  an  end  to  all  pretence  of  free  government.  It  is 
true  Mr.  Vallandigham  applied  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  as  a 
summary  remedy  against  oppression.  But  the  denial  of  this  did 
not  take  away  his  right  to  a  speedy  public  trial  by  an  impartial 
jury,  or  deprive  him  of  his  other  rights  as  an  American  citizeti. 
Your  assumption  of  the  right  to  suspend  all  the  constitutional 
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guarantees  of  personal  liberty,  and  even  of  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press,  because  the  summary  remedy  of  habeas 
corpus  may  be  suspended,  is  at  once  startling  and  alarming  to  all 
persons  desirous  of  preserving  free  government  in  this  country. 

The  inquiry  of  the  undersigned,  whether  "you  hold  the  rights 
of  every  man  throughout  this  vast  country,  in  time  of  invasion 
or  insurrection,  are  subject  to  be  annulled  whenever  you  may  say 
that  yo u  consider  the  public  safety  requires  it?"  was  a  plain 
question,  undisguised  by  circumlocution,  and  intended  simply  to 
elicit  information.  Your  affirmative  answer  to  this  question 
throws  a  shade  upon  the  fondest  anticipations  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution,  who  nattered  themselves  that  they  had  pro- 
vided safeguards  against  the  dangers  which  have  ever  beset  and 
overthrown  free  government  in  other  ages  and  countries.  Your 
answer  is  not  to  be  disguised  by  the  phraseology  that  the  ques- 
tion "is  simply  a  question  who  shall  decide,  or  an  affirmation 
that  nobody  shall  decide,  what  the  public  safety  does  require 
in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion".  Our  Government  was  designed 
to  be  a  Government  of  law,  Settled  and  defined,  and  not  of  the 
arbitrary  will  of  a  single  man.  As  a  safeguard,  the  powers  were 
delegated  to  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  branches  of 
the  Government,  and  each  made  co-ordinate  with  the  others,  and 
supreme  within  its  sphere,  and  thus  a  mutual  check  upon  each 
other  in  case  of  abuse  of  power. 

It  has  been  the  boast  of  the  American  people  that  they  had 
a  written  Constitution,  not  only  expressly  defining,  but  also 
limiting  the  powers  of  the  Government,  and  providing  effectual 
safeguards  for  personal  liberty,  security,  and  property.  And  to 
make  the  matter  more  positive  and  explicit,  it  was  provided  by 
the  amendatory  articles  nine  and  ten  that  "the  enumeration  in  the 
Constitution  of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or 
disparage  others  retained  by  the  people",  and  that  "the  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively, 
or  to  the  people."  With  this  care  and  precaution  on  the  part  of 
our  forefathers  who  framed  our  institutions,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that,  at  so  early  a  day  as  this,  a  claim  of  the  President 
to  arbitrary  power,  limited  only  by  his  conception  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  public  safety,  would  have  been  asserted.  In 
derogation  of  the  constitutional  provisions  making  the  President 
strictly  an  executive  officer,  and  vesting  all  the  delegated  legis- 
lative powers  in  Congress,  your  position,  as  we  understand  it, 
would  make  your  will  the  ride  of  action,  and  your  declaration 
of  the  requirements  of  the  public  safety  the  law  of  the  land. 
Our  inquiry  was  not,  therefore,  "simply  a  question  who  shall 
decide,  or  the  affirmation  that  nobody  shall   decide,  what  the 
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public  .safety  requires,"  Our  Government  is  a  Government  of 
law,  and  it  is  the  law-making  power  which  ascertains  .what  the 
public  safety  requires,  and  prescribes  the  rule  of  action;  and  the 
duty  of  the  President  is  simply  to  execute  the  laws  thus  enacted, 
and  not, to  make  or  annul  lams.  If  any  exigency  shall  arise,  the 
President  has  the  power  to  convene  Congress  at  any  time  to 
provide  for  it;  so  that  the  plea  of  necessity  furnishes  no  reason- 
able pretext  for  any  assumption  of  legislative  power. 

For  a  moment  contemplate  the  consequences  of  such  a 
claim  to  power.  Not  only  would  the  dominion  of  the  President 
be  absolute  over  the  rights  of  individuals,  but  equally  so  over 
the  other  departments  of  the  Government.  If  he  should  claim 
that  the  public  safety  required  it,  he  could  arrest  and  imprison 
a  judge  for  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duties,  paralyze 
the  judicial  power,  or  supersede  it  by  the  substitution  of  courts- 
martial,  subject  to  his  own  will,  throughout  the  whole  country. 
If  any  one  of  the  States,  even  far  removed  from  the  rebellion, 
should  not  sustain  his  plan  for  prosecuting  the  war,  he  could, 
on  the  plea  of  public  safety,  annul  and  set  at  defiance  the  State 
laws  and  authorities,  arrest  and  imprison  the  Governor  of  the 
State  or  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  while  in  the  faithful 
discharge  of  their  duties,  or  he  could  absolutely  control  the  ac- 
tion, either  of  Congress  or  the  Supreme  Court,  by  arresting  and 
imprisoning  its  members,  and  upon  the  same  ground  he  could 
suspend  the  elective  franchise,  postpone  the  elections  and  declare 
the  perpetuity  of  his  high  prerogative.  And  neither  the  power, 
of  impeachment  nor  the  elections  of  the  people  could  be  made 
available  against  such  concentration  of  power. 

Surely  it  is  not  necessary  to  subvert  free  government  in  this 
country  in  order  to  put  down  the  rebellion;  and  it  cannot  be  done 
under  the  pretence  of  putting  down  the  rebellion.  Indeed,  it  is 
plain  that  your  Administration  has  been  weakened,  by  the  as- 
sumption of  power  not  delegated  in  the  Constitution. 

In  your  answer  you  say  to  us:  "You- claim  that  men  may, 
if  they  choose,  embarrass  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  combat  a 
giant  rebellion  and  then  be  dealt  with  in  terms  as  if  there  were 
no  rebellion."  You  will  find  yourself  in  fault,  if  you  will  search 
our  communication  to  you  for  any  such  idea.  The  undersigned 
believe  that  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  land,  properly 
administered,  furnish  ample  power  to  put  down  an  insurrection 
without  the  assumption  of  powers  not  granted.  And  if  existing 
legislation  be  inadequate,  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  consider 
what  further  legislation  is  necessary,  and  to  make  suitable  pro- 
vision by  law. 

You  claim  that  the  military  arrests  made  by  your  Admin- 
istration are  merely  preventive  remedies,  "as  injunctions  to  stay 
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injury,  or  proceedings  to  keep  the  peace,  and  not  for  punish- 
ment/' The  ordinary  preventive  remedies  alluded  to  are  author- 
ized by  established  law,  but  the  preventive  proceedings  you  in- 
stitute have  their  authority  merely  in  the  will  of  the  Executive 
or  that  of  officers  subordinate  to  his  authority.  And  in  this 
proceeding  a  discretion  seems  to  be  exercised  as  to  whether  the 
prisoner  shall  be  allowed  a  trial  or  even  be  permitted  to  know  the 
nature  of  the  complaint  against  him,  or  the  name  of  his  accuser. 
If  the  proceedings  be  merely  preventive,  why  not  allow  the 
prisoner  the  benefit  of  a  bond  to  keep  the  peace?  But  if  no 
offence  has  been  committed,  why  was  Mr.  Vallandigham  tried, 
convicted,  and  sentenced  by  a  court-martial  ?  And  why  the  actual 
punishment  by  imprisonment  or  banishment,  without  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  his  liberty  in  the  mode  usual  in  preventive 
remedies,  and  yet  say  it  is  not  for  punishment? 

You  still  place  Mr.  Vallandigham's  conviction  and  banish- 
ment upon  the  ground  that  he  had  damaged  the  military  service 
by  discouraging  enlistments  and  encouraging  desertions,  etc.,  and 
yet  you  have  not  even  pretended  to  controvert  our  position  that 
he  was  not  charged  with,  tried,  or  convicted,  for  any  such  offence 
before  the  court-martial. 

In  answer  to  our  position  that  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  en- 
titled to  a  trial  in  the  civil  tribunals,  by  virtue  of  the  late  acts  of 
Congress  you  say :  "I  certainly  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Vallandig- 
ham has  specifically  and  by  direct  language  advised  against  en- 
listments and  in  favor  of  desertions  and  resistance  to  drafting," 
etc.,  and  yet,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  your  answer,  after  speaking 
of  certain  disturbances  which  are  alleged  to  have  occurred  in  re- 
sistance of  the  arrest  of  deserters  and  of  the  enrollment  pre- 
paratory to  the  draft,  and  which  you  attribute  mainly  to  the 
course  Mr.  Vallandigham  has  pursued,  you  say  that  he  has  made 
speeches  against  the  war  in  the  midst  of  resistance  to  it ;  that 
"he  has  never  been  known,  in  any  instance,  to  counsel  against 
such  resistance";  and  that  "it  is  next  to  impossible  to  repel  the p 
inference  that  he  has  counselled  directly  in  favor  of  it."  Permit 
us  to  say  that  your  information  is  most  grievously  at  fault. 

The  undersigned  have  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  Mr.  Val- 
landigham speak  before  popular  assemblages,  and  they  appeal 
with  confidence  to  every  truthful  person  who  has  ever  heard  him 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  declaration,  that  he  has  never  made  a 
speech  before  the  people  of  Ohio  in  which  he  has  not  counselled 
submission  and  obedience  to  the  laws  and  the  Constitution,  and 
advised  the  peaceful  remedies  of  the  judicial  tribunals  and  of  the 
ballot-box  for  the  redress  of  grievances  and  for  the  evils  which 
afflict  our  bleeding  and  suffering  country.  And,  were  it  not 
foreign  to  the  purposes  of  this  communication,  we  would  under- 
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take  to  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  candid  person  that  the 
disturbances  among  the  people  to  which  you  allude,  in  opposition 
to  the  arrest  of  deserts  and  the  draft,  have  been  occasioned 
mainly  by  the  measures,  policy,  and  conduct  of  your  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  course  of  its  political  friends.  But  if  the  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  exists,  to  which  you  allude,  which  makes 
"it  next  to  impossible  to  repel  the  inference  that  Mr.  Vallandig- 
ham  has  counselled  directly  in  favor"  of  this  resistance,  and  that 
the  same  has  been  mainly  attributable  to  his  conduct,  why  was 
he  not  turned  over  to  the  civil  authorities  to  be  tried  under  the 
late  acts  of  Congress?  If  there  be  any  foundation  in  fact  for 
your  statements  implicating  him  in  resistance  to  the  constituted 
authorities,  he  is  liable  to  such  prosecution.  And  we  now  de- 
mand, as  a  mere  act  of  justice  to  him,  an  investigation  of  this 
matter  before  a  jury  of  his  country;  and  respectfully  insist  that 
fairness  requires  either  that  you  retract  these  charges  which  you 
make  against  him,  or  that  you  revoke  your  order  of  banishment 
and  allow  him  the  opportunity  of  an  investigation  before  an  im- 
partial jury. 

The  committee  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  repel  at  length 
the  imputation  that  the  attitude  of  themselves  or  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  Ohio  "encourage  desertions,  resistance  to  the 
draft,  and  the  like."  Suggestions  of  that  kind  are  not  unusual 
weapons  in  our  ordinary  political  contests.  They  rise  readily 
in  the  minds  of  politicians  heated  with  the  excitement  of  partisan 
strife.  During  the  two  years  in  which  the  Democratic  party  of 
Ohio  has  been  constrained  to  oppose  the  policy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  to  stand  up  in  defence  of  the  Constitution  and  of 
personal  rights,  this  charge  has  been  repeatedly  made.  It  has 
fallen  harmless,  however,  at  the  feet  of  those  whom  it  was  in- 
tended to  injure.  The  committee  believe  it  will  do  so  again.  If 
it  were  proper  to  do  so  in  this  paper,  they  might  suggest  that 
the  measures  of  the  Administration,  and  its  changes  of  policy  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  have  been  the  fruitful  sources  of 
discouraging  enlistments  and  inducing  desertions,  and  furnish  a 
reason  for  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  first  call  for  volunteers 
was  answered  by  very  many  more  than  were  demanded,-  and 
that  the  next  call  for  soldiers  will  probably  be  responded  to  by 
drafted  men  alone. 

The  observation  of  the  President  in  this  connection,  that 
neither  the  convention  in  its  resolutions,  nor  the  committee  in 
its  communication,  intimate  that  they  "are  conscious  of  an  exist- 
ing rebellion  being  in  progress  with  the  avowed  object  of  destroy- 
ing the  Union,"  needs,  perhaps,  no  reply.  The  Democratic  party 
of  Ohio  has  felt  so  keenly  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  has 
been  so  stricken  to  the  heart  by  the  misfortunes  and  sorrows 
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which  have  befallen  it,  that  they  hardly  deemed  it  necessary  by 
solemn  resolution,  when  their  very  State  exhibited  everywhere 
the  sad  evidences  of  war,  to  remind  the  President  that  they  were 
aware  of  its  existence. 

In  the  conclusion  of  your  communication  you  propose  that, 
if  a  majority  of  the  committee  shall  affix  their  signatures  to  a 
duplicate  copy  of  it,  which  you  have  furnished,  they  shall  stand 
committed  to  three  propositions,  therein  at  length  set  forth,  .that 
he  will  publish  the  names  thus  signed,  and  that  this  publication 
shall  operate  as  a  revocation  of  the  order  of  banishment.  The 
committee  cannot  refrain  from  the  expression  of  their  surprise 
that  the  President  should  make  the  fate  of  Mr.  Vallandigham 
depend  upon  the  opinion  of  this  committee  upon  these  proposi- 
tions. If  the  arrest  and  banishment  were  legal,  and  were  de- 
served; if  the  President  exercised  a  power  clearly  delegated, 
under  circumstances  which  warranted  its  exercise,  the  order  ought 
not  to  be  revoked,  merely  because  the  committee  hold,  or  express, 
opinions  accordant  with  those  of  the  President.  If  the  arrest  and 
banishment  were  not  legal,  or  were  not  deserved  by  Mr.  Val- 
landigham, then  surely  he  is  entitled  to  an  immediate  and  un- 
conditional discharge. 

The  people  of  Ohio  were  not  so  deeply  moved  by  the  action 
of  the  President  merely  because  they  were  concerned  for  the  per- 
sonal safety  and  convenience  of  Mr.  Vallandigham,  but  because 
they  saw  in  his  arrest  and  banishment  an  attack  upon  their  own 
personal  rights ;  and  they  attach  value  to  his  discharge  chiefly 
as  it  will  indicate  an  abandonment  of  the  claim  to  the  power  of 
such  arrest  and  banishment.  However  just  the  undersigned 
might  regard  the  principles  contained  in  the  several  propositions 
submitted  by  the  President,  or  how  much  soever  they  might, 
under  other  circumstances,  feel  inclined  to  indorse  the  sentiments 
contained  therein,  yet  they  assure  him  that  they  have  not  been 
authorized  to  enter  into  any  bargains,  terms,  contracts,  or  con- 
ditions with  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  procure  the 
release  of  Mr.  Vallandigham.  The  opinions  of  the  undersigned' 
touching  the  questions  involved  in  these  propositions  are  well 
known,  have  been  many  times  publicly  expressed,  and  are  suffi- 
ciently manifested  in  the  resolutions  of  the  convention  which 
they  represent,  and  they  cannot  suppose  that  the  President  ex- 
pects that  they  will  seek  the  discharge  of  Mr.  Vallandigham  by 
a  pledge  implying  not  only  an  imputation  upon  their  own  sincerity 
and  fidelity  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  also  carrying 
with  it  by  implication  a  concession  of  the  legality  of  his  arrest, 
trial,  and  banishment,  against  which  they  and  the  convention  they 
represent  have  solemnly  protested.  And,  while  they  have  asked 
the  revocation  of  the  order  of  banishment  not  as  a  favor,  but  as 
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a  right  due  to  the  people  of  Ohio,  and  with  a  view  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  conflict  or  disturbance  of  the  public  tranquillity, 
they  do  not  do  this,  nor  does  Mr.  Vallandigham  desire  it,  at  any 
sacrifice  of  their  dignity  and  self-respect. 

The  idea  that  such  a  pledge  as  that  asked  from  the  under- 
signed would  secure  the  public  safety  sufficiently  to  compensate 
for  any  mistake  of  the  President  in  discharging  Mr.  Vallandig- 
ham is,  in  their  opinion,  a  mere  evasion  of  the  grave  questions 
involved  in  this  discussion,  and  of  a  direct  answer  to  their  de- 
mand. And  this  is  made  especially  apparent  by  the  fact  that  this 
pledge  is  asked  in  a  communication  which  concludes  with  an 
intimation  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  repeat 
the  acts  complained  of. 

The  undersigned,  therefore,  having  fully  discharged  the  duty 
enjoined  upon  them,  leave  the  responsibility  with  the  President. 

In  the  meantime,  since  his  sentence  of  exile,  the 
subject  of  this  correspondence  had  been  in  the  South 
until  June  17,  when  on  the  steamer  Cornubia  he  ran 
the  blockade,  reaching  Bermuda  on  the  20th,  and  after 
ten  days  he  left  for  Halifax,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
Sth  of  July.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  receiving  at  those  places  cordial  and  sympa- 
thetic receptions;  on  July  IS  he  arrived  at  Niagara 
Falls,  Canada  side.  Later,  at  Windsor,  Vallandigham 
established  relations  with  the  agents  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy.85 

Prior  to  this,  however,  while  in  the  Confederacy, 
he  was  in  consultation  with  its  War  Department.86 


85  For  a  history  of  Vallandigham's  negotiations  with  the  Confederate 
Government  in  Canada,  see  Randall  and  Ryan's  History  of  Ohio,  Vol. 
IV,  pp.  265-71. 

88  A  Rebel  War  Clerk's  Diary  at  the  Confederate  States  Capital. 
By  J.  iB.  Jones,  Clerk  in  the  War  Department  of  the  Confederate  States 
Government,  1866,  Vol.  I,  pp.  334,  351,  353,  357,  358. 

An  extremely  interesting  and  reliable  view  of  the  inside  workings 
of  the  Confederacy  at  Richmond  covering  the  whole  period  of  the  war. 
The  author  states  in  his  preface,  "This  diary  was  written  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War."  In  the  summer  of  1863 
are  the  following  entries: 

May  27th.  —  Vallandigham  has  been  sent  to  Shelby ville^  within  our 
lines.     I  think  our  people  ought  to  give  him  a  friendly  greeting. 
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John  Brough,  a  War  Democrat,  was  nominated  as 
a  candidate  for  Governor  by  the  Union  party  at  its 
convention  which  assembled  at  Columbus  June  17,  1863. 
This  convention  met  in  response  to  a  call  to  "all  loyal 
citizens  who  are  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
government  and  the  prosecution  of  the  war  being  car- 
ried on  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  against  it." 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  State  has  there  been  a 
campaign  of  such  bitterness.  This  was  due  to  the 
momentous  issues  involved.  The  election  of  Vallandig- 
ham  meant  peace  when  peace  meant  surrender.  It 
would  give  powerful  impetus  to  the  Confederate  cause. 
The  campaign  came  also  at  a  time  when  the  cause  of 
the  Union  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.     The  North  was  dis- 


June  iyth.  —  A  sealed  envelope  came  today,  addressed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Secretary  of  War,  marked  "Highly  important  and  confiden- 
tial," which,  of  course,  1  sent  to  the  Secretary  immediately  without  break- 
ing the  seal,  as  it  is  my  duty  to  do  to  all  letters  not  private*  or  con- 
fidential. I  can  as  yet  only  conjecture  what  it  referred  to.  It  may  be 
of  good,  and  it  may  be  of  bad  import. 

June  18th.  —  I  have  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  package  marked 
"important,"  etc.,  sent  from  the  President's  office  yesterday  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  was  the  substance  of  a  conversation  which  took  place 
between  Mr.  Ould  and  Mr.  Vallandigham.  What  Mr.  V.  revealed  to 
Mr.  O.,  perhaps  supposing  the  latter,  although  employed  here,  friendly 
to  ultimate  reconstruction  there  is  no  means  of  conjecturing.  But  it 
was   deemed   "highly  important." 

June  22d.  —  Today  I  saw  the  memorandum  of  Mr.  Ould,  of  the 
conversation  held  with  Mr.  Vallandigham.  for  file  in  the  archives.  He 
says  of  we  can  only  hold  out  this  year  that  the  peace  party  of  the  North 
would  sweep  the  Lincoln  dynasty  out  of  political  existence.  He  seems^ 
to  have  thought  that  our  cause  was  sinking,  and  feared  we  would  sub- 
mit, which  would,  of  course,  be  ruinous  to  his  party !  But  he  advises 
strongly  against  any  invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  for  that  would  unite  all 
parties  of  the  North,  and  so  strengthen  Lincoln's  hands  that  he  would 
be  able  to  crush  all  opposition  and  trample  upon  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  people. 

Mr.  V.  said  nothing  to  indicate  that  either  he  or  the  party  had  any 
other  idea  than  that  the  Union  would  be  reconstructed  under  Democratic 
rule.  The  President  indorsed,  with  his  own  pen,  on  this  document,  that, 
in  regard  to  invasion  of  the  North,  experience  proved  the  contrary  of 
what  Mr.  V.  asserted.  But  Mr.  V.  is  for  restoring  the  Union,  amicably, 
of  course,  and  if  it  cannot  be  so  done,  then  possibly  he  is  in  favor  of 
recognizing  our  independence.  He  says  any  reconstruction  which  is  not 
voluntary  on  our  part,  would  soon  be  followed  by  another  separation, 
and  a  worse  war  than  the  present  one. 
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couraged,  and  Ohio  was  one  of  the  chief  reasons.  Val- 
landigham  had  aroused  a  feeling  against  the  draft,  and 
as  a  result,  there  was  open  defiance  in  Noble  county 
and  armed  resistance  in  Holmes  county.  The  Confed- 
erate raider,  General  John  H.  Morgan,  invaded  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  in  July.  These  conditions 
were  aggravated  by  the  disastrous  Union  defeat  at 
Chancellor sville,  by  Lee's  invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Grant's  unsuccessful  seige  of  Vicksburg.  This  was  the 
gloomy  condition  confronted  by  Ohio  Unionists  in  the 
summer  of  1863.  It  was  bettered  by  the  battle  of  Get- 
tysburg and  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg.  But  these 
gave  little  hope  to  Ohio.  The  Peace  Democracy  pur- 
sued their  campaign  with  remarkable  intensity  and 
enthusiasm. 

Their  great  issue  was  Vallandigham  himself.  To 
them  he  was  an  exiled  patriot.  His  sentence  was  a  vio- 
lation of  free  speech,  personal  liberty  and  the  rights  of 
Magna  Charta.  Not  a  word  about  the  preservation  of 
the  Union.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Unionists  denounced 
him  as  an  "unhung  traitor,"  and  declared  that  his  elec- 
tion would  prolong  the  war  and  possibly  give  success  to 
the  Confederacy.  This  was  the  view  not  only  of  the 
Union  party  of  Ohio,  but  throughout  the  country.87 

Brough  was  an  eloquent  and  logical  orator,  and  was 
rugged  and  point  blank  in  his  discussions.  George  E. 
Pugh,  candidate  for  lieutenant-governor  with  Vallan- 
digham, was  the  principal  spokesman  for  his  absent 
chief.  He  declared  that  if  his  candidate  were  elected, 
there  would  be  "fifty  thousand  fully  armed  and  equip- 

87  Not  only  the  people  of  the  loyal,  but  those  of  the  disloyal  States, 
and  of  England,  feel  that  the  fate  of  the  Union  rests  upon  the  result 
of  the  election  in  Ohio.  —  New  York  Tribune, 

Vol.  XXXII  — 14. 
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ped  freemen  of  Ohio  to  receive  their  governor-elect  at 
the  Canadian  line  and  escort  him  to  the  State  House  to 
see  that  he  takes  the  oath  of  office."  Brough  replied 
that  Vallandigham's  election  would  precipitate  civil 
war  in  Ohio,  "for,"  said  he,  "I  tell  you  there  is  a  mighty 
mass  of  men  in  this  state  whose  nerves  are  strung  up 
like  steel,  who  never  will  permit  this  dishonor  to  be  con- 
summated  in  their  native  state." 

This  generation  has  no  conception  of  the  intense  bit- 
terness of  the  campaign.  It  can  only  be  obtained  by 
recourse  to  the  newspapers,  pamphlets  and  speeches  of 
that  period.  The  campaign  of  1840  —  "Tippecanoe  and 
Tyler  Too"  - —  was  one  of  thrilling  excitement.  Songs,, 
hard  cider,  political  camp  meetings  were  its  features, 
but  the  voters  were  good-humored,  yet  earnest.  Now 
there  was  all  the  enthusiasm  of  1840,  but  mixed  with 
such  bitter  feelings  that  life-long  friends  parted,  and 
attachments,  even  of  family  ties,  were  severed.  From 
the  words  of  the  great  Democrat,  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
the  Unionists  took  the  rule  by  which  they  measured  the 
loyalty  of  their  friends  and  neighbors:  "There  are 
only  two  sides  to  this  question.  Every  man  must  be 
for  the  United  States  or  against  it.  There  can  be  no 
neutrals  in  this  war;  only  patriots  or  traitors. "88 

The  meetings  and  processions  of  both  parties  were 
of  huge  proportions.  The  Vallandigham  following 
were  inspired  with  a  fanatical  devotion  to  their  exiled 
chief,  which  resulted  in  a  series  of  demonstrations  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  coming 
victory.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Brough  meetings, 
while  on  a  large  scale,  were  dominated  by  a  feeling  of 


88  Speech   in   Wigwam   at   Chicago,   May    1,  ■  1861.     Louis   Howland : 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  p.  369.  riyw 
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earnestness,,  yet  not  lacking  in  enthusiasm.  The  noise 
and  glamour  of  the  campaign  were  with  Vallandigham ; 
the  serious  labor  and  undefatigable  work  of  organiza- 
tion were  with  Brough.  Both  sides  were  confident  of 
victory;  one  claimed  it  with  confidence,  the ..other  ex- 
pected Brough's  election  by  about  five  thousand  ma- 
jority, 

John  Brough89  was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio  by 
over  101,000  majority.  It  was  difficult  to  say  which 
party  was  the  most  surprised. 

There  was  an  element  which  the  leaders,  wiseacres 
and  political  diviners  could  not  measure,  because  they 
could  not  see  it.  This  was  the  silent  vote.  An  analysis 
shows  that  fully  twenty-five  thousand  of  Vallandig- 
ham's  party  voted  for  Brough.  This  was  composed  of 
Democrats  who  preferred  to  remain  with  their  party 
organization  rather  than  follow  the  War  Democrats 
into  the  Union  party.  They  were  represented  by  Dem- 
ocratic leaders  like  Rufus  P.  Ranney,  Hugh  J.  Jewett 
and  Henry  B.  Payne,  all  men  of  great  ability  and  high 
character.  They  favored  the  war,  but  did  not  approve 
of  many  acts  of  Lincoln's  administration.  As  for  Val- 
landigham, they  regarded  him  as  a  mountebank  and 
demagogue,  with  selfishness  as  his  ruling  spirit. 

Lincoln  received  the  result  in  Ohio  with  a  joy  that 
he  did  not  suppress.  For  months  he  had  watched  anxi- 
ously its  growing  disaffection,  as  well  as  its  rising  tide 
of  pacifism.    He  knew  that  the  defeat  of  Brough  would 

89  John  Brough  was  born  in  Marietta,  Ohio,  September  17,  1811; 
read  law  but  decided  to  engage  in  journalism;  elected  to  the  Legislature 
in  1838;  in  1839  was  appointed  Auditor  of  State;  made  great  reforms 
in  that  office;  while  Auditor  of  State  he  established  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer, After  his  term  expired  he  retired  to  private  life  and  was  en- 
gaged in  the  railroad  business;  nominated  for  Governor  on  the  Union 
ticket  as  a  War  Democrat  in  1863 ;  died  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  August  29, 
1865. 
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break  the  back  of  the  Union,  and  that  a  victory  would 
be  as  valuable  as  that  of  Gettysburg  or  Vieksburg. 

All  night  long  he  was  beside  the  telegraph  in  Wash- 
ington, receiving  information  from  Ohio.90  Brough 
was  at  his  residence  in  Cleveland  furnishing  it.  A 
little  past  midnight  Lincoln  wired,  "What  is  your  ma- 
jority now?"  and  Brough's  reply  was,  "About  50,000." 
At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  response  to  a  final 
inquiry,  Brough  wired  that  he  thought  his  majority 
would  be  over  100,000,  to  which  there  came  this  answer : 
"Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest.  Ohio  has  saved  the 
Nation.     A.  Lincoln."91 

Lincoln  was  next  brought  into  contact  with  Ohio 
affairs  under  what  must  have  been  to  him,  very  un- 
pleasant circumstances,  because  there  was  involved  a 
disagreement  with  his  party  friends.  This  was  due  to 
the  defection  of  one  of  the  leading  members  of  his 
Cabinet,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Ultimately  the  tension  became  so  intolerable  that  the 
Secretary  resigned  under  circumstances  equivalent  to 
dismissal. 

Some  peculiarities  of  Chase's  temperamen  have  been 
referred  to,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to  a 
further  consideration  of  that  subject  in  order  to  under- 

u0  Francis  E.  'Brown:  The  Every-Day  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.' 
p.  510. 

ul  Extracts  from  Diary  of  Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  un- 
der Lincoln  and  Johnson:  Vol.  I,  pp.  469-70. 

Oct.  13,  1863.  —  The  elections  in  Ohio  absorb  attention.  The  Presi- 
dent, says  he  feels  nervous. 

Oct.  14.  —  I  stopped  in  to  see  and  congratulate  the  President,  who 
is  in  good  spirits  and  greatly  relieved  from  the  depression  of  yesterday. 
He  told  me  he  had  more  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  election  results  of 
yesterday  than  he  had  in  1860  when  he  was  chosen.  He  could  not,  he 
said,  have  believed  four  years  ago,  that  one  genuine  American  would, 
or  could,  be  induced  to  vote  for  such  a  man  as  Vallandigham,  yet  he 
has  been  made  the  candidate  of  a  large  party,  their  representative  man. 
and  has  received  a  vote  that  is  a  discredit  to  the  country.  The  President 
showed  a  good  deal  of  emotion  as  he  dwelt  on  the  subject. 
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stand  the  unfortunate  conditions  that  developed  his  in- 
harmonious relations  with  Lincoln.  The  trouble  com- 
menced when  Chase  failed  to  receive  the  nomination 
at  Chicago.  He  never  could  forgive  Fate  for  overlook- 
ing him  for  the  unhewn  and  rugged  Illinois  lawyer.  By 
common  consent,  including  Lincoln's,  Chase  was  one  of 
the  great  statesmen  of  that  time,  and  with  Seward  and 
Sumner  formed  the  triumvirate  of  the  rising  Repub- 
lican party.  Chase  would  not  have  objected  to  have 
been  beaten  by  Seward  —  but  by  Lincoln  it  was  a  dis- 
appointment. That  this  should  have  been  accomplished 
by  his  own  state  added  bitterness  to  his  soul,  for  he 
firmly  believed  that  Ohio  alone  deprived  him  of  attain- 
ing his  great  ambition.  We  have  read  his  reference  to 
this  in  his  letter  of  congratulation  to  Lincoln. 

This  thought  never  left  his  mind.  "Nobody  doubts," 
he  said,  in  writing  to  a  friend  who  had  been  a  dele- 
gate,92 "that  had  the  Ohio  delegation  manifested  the 
same  disregard  of  personal  preferences,  which  was  ex- 
hibited by  the  New  York,  Illinois  and  Missouri  delega- 
tions and  given  me,  as  the  nominee  of  Ohio,  the  same 
earnest  and  genuine  support  which  was  given  to  Mr. 
Seward,  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Bates,  by  those  delegates 
respectively,  that  my  vote  on  the  first  ballot  would  have 
largely  exceeded  Mr.  Lincoln's;  and  there  are  those  who 
felt  themselves  constrained  to  vote  for  the  other  can- 
didates in  consequence  of  the  division  of  the  Ohio  dele- 
gation, who  do  not  hesitate  to  give  it  as  their  judgment 
that  had  our  delegation  acted  toward  me  in  the  same 
generous  spirit  that  was  manifested  by  the  other  dele- 


1,2  Letter  to  Joseph  H.  Barrett,  May  20,  1860,  in  Diary  and  Corre- 
spondence of  Salmon  P.  Chase:  Annual  Report  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association  for  the   Year  1902.     Vol.  II,  p.  287. 
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gations  towards  the  candidates  presented  by  their 
states,  the  nomination  would  have  been  given  to  Ohio." 

Chase  regarded  Lincoln's  choice  as  unfortunate  for 
the  country;  he  was  honest  about  this,  although  really 
it  was  pure  envy  which  worked  in  his  soul  without  his 
knowledge.  He  believed  that  in  the  trying  time  that 
everybody  saw  was  coming,  a  man  of  great  experience 
in  public  life,  of  pronounced  and  accepted  intellectual 
standing,  and  who  had  trod  the  heights  of  leadership, 
should  be  President  of  the  United  States.  So  did  Sen- 
ator Seward,  and  both  were  bitterly  disappointed  at  the 
failure  of  the  Republicans  to  recognize  either  as  the  man 
for  the  hour. 

The  manner  in  which  each  of  these  men  received 
his  blow  —  for  such  it  was  to  them  —  is  typical  of  his 
nature,  and  worth  while  of  a  passing  reference.  Sew- 
ard was  a  practical  statesman,  and  withal  an  experi- 
enced politician.  He  was  fearlessly  anti-slavery, 
although  he  was  slow  in  joining  the  Republican  party. 
He  waited  to  be  sure  that  it  contained  the  seeds  of  suc- 
cess. This  shows  that  he  was  not  a  "rainbow  chaser," 
and  wanted  realities,  thus  exhibiting  his  practical  mind. 
He  was  shocked  at  his  defeat,  bnt  after  a  temporary 
depression,  he  adjusted  himself  to  the  situation.  He 
entered  the  Cabinet  with  a  willing  and  loyal  spirit.  He 
felt  that  he  was  necessary  to  Lincoln's  success.  After 
he  accepted  the  place  he  wrote  to  his  wife:  "I  have 
advised  Mr.  L.  that  I  will  not  decline.  It  is  inevitable, 
I  will  try  to  save  freedom  and  my  country." 

Like  Chase,  he  was  satisfied  that  Lincoln's  job  was 
too  big  for  him.  He  was  not  Secretary  of  State  a 
month  before  he  wrote  the  President  an  outline  of  what 
the  foreign  and  domestic  policies  should  be,  and  inti- 
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mated  that  he,  as  premier,  was  the  man  to  carry  them 
out.  An  average  President  would  have  been  angered 
and  insulted.  It  was  an  intimation  to  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive that  he  was  unable  to  appreciate,  or  to  perform  his 
duties.  Seward  did  this  in  good  faith,  and  in  a  spirit 
of  helpfulness.  Up  to  this  time  he  did  not  know  Lin- 
coln. He  replied  to  his  Secretary  that  the  policy  of  the 
Administration  was  in  the  President's  hands,  and  what- 
ever "must  be  done,  I  must  do  it."  And  this  corre- 
spondence which  would  have  made  a  laughing  stock  of 
Seward,  was  hid  away,  and.  the  public  never  read  it 
until  after  the  death  of  both  of  these  great  men.  It 
took  Seward's  just  and  practical  mind  but  a  short  time 
to  see  that  Lincoln  was  the  real  leader  of  his  Cabinet, 
and  he  had  the  honesty  to  say  so.  From  this  time,  he 
was  Lincoln's  most  useful  and  loyal  friend. 

In  Chase  his  defeat  produced  an  entirely  different 
effect.  It  became  a  grievance  constantly  fanned  by 
feelings  that  he  was  unappreciated  and  betrayed.  He 
had  a  sensitive  mind  and  great  personal  pride.  He  was 
an  idealist.  When  these  things  are  remembered,  we 
can  understand  and  forgive  his  failings.  His  politics 
was  altogether  influenced  by  the  traits  of  his  tempera- 
ment. He  advocated  the  cause  of  the  lowly  bondsman, 
from  a  sense  of  moral  duty.  To  him  slavery  was 
wicked  and  unchristian.  Thus  convinced  of  its  immor- 
ality, he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  himself  and  his  country 
to  do  what  he  could  to  abolish  it.  It  shocked  his  nature 
to  feel  that  of  all  the  nations  of  Christendom,  his  alone 
maintained  human  slavery.  -; 

The  sacrifices  that  he  made  in  his  young  manhood 
in  fighting  slavery  were  those  which  only  come  from  one 
whose  heart  and  soul  were  in  the  cause.    The  catalogue 
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of  his  suffering  reminds  us  of  Paul's  in  his  fight  for 
Christianity.  But  young  Chase  kept  the  faith,  and 
neither  "rotten-egging"  nor  being  hissed  from  the  plat- 
form, nor  the  frowning  of  churches,  nor  social  con- 
demnation, nor  loss  of  business  prevented  him  from 
championing  the  poor  slave  in  political  conventions, 
the  courts  and  in  the  press.  In  course  of  time  this 
young  man,  increasing  in  strength  and  winning  greater 
confidence,  entered  the  United  States  Senate:  It  was 
the  Augustan  era  of  American  statesmen.  Among  his 
colleagues  were  Webster,  Clay,  Benton,  Calhoun,  Cass, 
Corwin,  Bell,  Douglas,  Jefferson  Davis,  William  H. 
Seward,  and  Hannibal  Hamlin.  Here  he  took  rank 
among  the  leaders,  and  eventually  acting  with  the  Re- 
publican party,  he  became  a  national  character;  then 
came  1860,  and  disappointment. 

On  December  31,  Lincoln  wrote  Chase  saying,  "In 
these  troublous  times,  I  would  much  like  a  conference 
with  you.  Please  visit  me  here  at  once."  Chase  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  Springfield,  arriving  there  Jan- 
uary 3,  and  Lincoln,  hearing  of  his  presence,  waived 
all  formality,  and  called  upon  him  at  his  hotel.  Lincoln 
had  a  special  feeling  of  kindness  for  Chase,  because  he 
was  the  only  one  of  the  Republican  leaders  outside  of 
Illinois  that  came  into  the  state  and  gave  him  active 
support  in  the  Lincoln-Douglas  campaign.  After  a  two 
days'  conference  Lincoln  conditionally  offered  to  ap- 
point Chase  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  matter 
was  not  determined  until  two  days  after  Lincoln^s  in- 
auguration, when  he  sent  Chase's  name  to  the  Senate 
without  consulting  him.  Chase  even  then  wanted  to 
decline,  but  pressed  by  friends  and  a  sense  of  duty,  he 
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accepted.  He  entered  the  Cabinet  in  a  disturbed  mood, 
and  was  an  irritant  from  thenceforward. 

Chase  tendered  his  resignation  to  Lincoln  more  than 
once  because  of  differences  over  appointments.  It 
seems  a  very  trivial  cause  and  unworthy  of  the  great- 
ness and  dignity  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  If 
such  results  followed  a  difference  over  a  state  policy, 
we  could  understand  it,  but  in  the  midst  of  a  great  war, 
for  the  Finance  Minister,  upon  whom  so  much  de- 
pended, to  quit  his  post  because  he  could  not  have  a 
favorite  politician  appointed,  is  almost  incredible.  But 
an  understanding  of  Chase's  character  makes  such 
actions  clear.  Of  practical  politics  and  men  he  knew 
little  and  was  therefore  an  easy  prey  to  designing 
friends,  who  appealed  to  his  pride  as  well  as  to  his 
vanity.  Upon  these  known  weaknesses  they  worked, 
with  such  results  as  eventually  brought  his  humiliation. 

There  was  a  growing  dissatisfaction  in  certain 
quarters  at  this  time  to  the  renomination  of  Lincoln. 
A  powerful  coterie  of  Republican  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives who  were  opposed  to  his  conservatism  made 
up  their  minds  that  he  should  not  be  renominated. 
There  was  also  a  group  of  conservatives  who  were  of 
the  same  opinion.  New  York  papers  —  The  Tribune , 
Herald  and  Times  —  were  either  openly  opposed  to  his 
candidacy  or  were  negatively  unfriendly. 

This  element  was  composed  of  the  Congressional 
bosses,  augmented  by  every  element  of  dissatisfaction 
engendered  by  the  war.  In  its  ranks  were  crooked  and 
thwarted  contractors,  disappointed  office-seekers,  both 
in  civil  and  military  life,  and  newspapers  that  failed  to 
"run"  Lincoln.    All  were  laboring  under  the  impression 
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that  Washington  furnished  the  public  opinion  of  the 
country,  a  fallacy  still  believed  in  by  some.  Chase  in 
his  vanity  encouraged  this  movement  against  Lincoln, 
finally  agreeing  to  become  the  opposition  candidate.  On 
February  22,  1864,  he  wrote  Lincoln  thus:93 

A  few  weeks  ago,  several  gentlemen  called  on  me  and  ex- 
pressed their  desire,  which,  they  said,  was  shared  by  many  earnest 
friends  of  our  common  cause,  that  I  would  allow  my  name  to  be 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  people,  in  connection  with 
the  approaching  election  for  Chief  Magistrate.  I  replied  that  I 
feared  such  use  might  impair  my  usefulness  as  head  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  and  that  I  much  preferred  to  continue  my  labors 
where  I  am,  and  free  from  disturbing  influences,  until  I  could 
honorably  retire  from  them.  We  had  several  interviews.  After 
consultation  and  conference  with  others,  they  expressed  theii 
united  judgment  that  the  use  of  my  name  as  proposed  would  not 
effect  my  usefulness  in  my  present  position ;  and  that  I  ought 
to  consent  to  it.  I  accepted  their  judgment  as  decisive ;  but  at  the 
same  time  told  them,  distinctly,  that  I  could  render  them  no  help, 
except  what  might  come  incidentally  from  the  faithful  discharge 
of  public  duties ;  for  these  must  have  my  whole  time.  I  said 
also  that  I  desired  them  to  regard  themselves  as  not  only  entirely 
at  liberty,  but  as  requested,  to  withdraw  my  name  from  con- 
sideration, whenever  in  their  judgment  the  public  interest  would 
be  promoted  by  so  doing. 

The  organization  of  the  committee,  I  presume,  followed  these 
conversations ;  but  I  was  not  consulted  about  it,  nor  have  I  been 
consulted  as  to  its  action ;  nor  do  I  even  know  who  composed  it. 
I  have  never  wished  that  my  name  should  have  a  moment's 
thought  in  comparison  with  the  common  cause  of  enfranchise- 
ment and  restoration,  or  be  continued  before  the  public  a  moment 
after  the  indication  of  a  preference,  by  the  friends  of  that  cause, 
for  another. 

I  have  thought  this  explanation  due  to  you  as  well  as  to 
myself.  If  there  is  anything  in  my  action  or  position  which,  in 
your  judgment,  will  prejudice  the  public  interest  under  my 
charge,  I  beg  you  to  say  so;  I  do  not  wish  to  administer  the 
Treasury  Department  one  day  without  your  entire  confidence. 
For  yourself  I  cherish  sincere  respect  and  esteem;  and,  permit 
me  to  add,  affection.  Differences  of  opinion  as  to  administrative 
action  have  not  changed  these  sentiments ;  nor  have  they  been 

98  J.  W.  Schuckers  :  The  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Salmon  Port- 
land Chase,  pp.  500-1. 
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changed  by  assaults  upon  me  by  persons  who  profess  themselves 
the  special  representatives  of  your  views  and  policy.  You  are 
not  responsible  for  acts  not  your  own;  nor  will  you  hold  me 
responsible  except  for  what  I  do  or  say  myself. 

Chase  now  had  ample  reason  to  resign ;  the  manly 
course,  after  determining  to  be  a  candidate  against  his 
chief,  would  have  been  to  leave  the  Cabinet,  as,  for 
instance,  James  G.  Blaine  did  from  that  of  President 
Harrison  under  similar  circumstances.  On  this  ques- 
tion, however,  he  followed  the  judgment  of  his  sponsors. 
They  knew  the  value  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  a 
political  campaign ;  they  knew  that  in  its  army  of  spies, 
special  agents  and  deputies  there  was  already  a  splendid 
Chase  organization. 

Lincoln  made  no  objection  to  his  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  being  a  candidate  against  him,  for  he  wrote 
him,  February  29,94 

.  Whether  you  shall  remain  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment is  a  question  which  I  do  not  allow  myself  to  consider 
from  any  standpoint  other  than  my  judgment  of  the  public 
service;  and  in  that  view,  I  do  not  perceive  occasion  for  a  change. 

With  Chase's  candidacy  in  full  swing  and  all  his 
supporters,  departmental  and  otherwise,  Lincoln  at  once 
displayed  the  hand  of  the  politician.  He  had  equally 
good  men  for  helpers  —  men  who  had  spent  their  lives 
in  the  political  fields.  These  also  proceeded  to  work. 
Notably  among  them  .  were  Montgomery  Blair  and 
Simon  Cameron.  Lincoln  was  satisfied  that  the  people 
were  with  him ;  his  purpose  was  to  have  them  speak 
before  the  politicians  could  control  the  National  Con- 
vention. New  Hampshire,  the  native  state  of  Chase, 
declared  "Abraham  Lincoln  to  be  the  people's  choice 

Mj.  W.  Schuckers :  The  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Salmon  Port- 
land Chase,    p.  502. 
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for  re-election."  Montgomery  Blair  had  the  Maryland 
legislature  declare  for  the  renomination  of  Lincoln,  and 
a  similar  resolution,  through  Cameron's  influence,  was 
passed  by  the  Pennsylvania  legislature.  Then  Rhode 
Island,  a  state  supposedly  controlled  by  Senator 
Sprague,  Chase's  son-in-law,  declared  for  Lincoln. 
But  the  death  blow  to  Chase's  candidacy  came  from  his 
own  state  of  Ohio.  Here  the  Republicans  in  the  legis- 
lature ended  the  Chase  candidacy  by  adopting  unani- 
mously a  resolution  offered  by  John  M.  Connell  of 
Fairfield  county,  Senator  from  the  Ninth  District,  de- 
claring that  "the  people  of  Ohio  and  her  soldiers  in  the 
field  demand  the  renomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to 
the  Presidency."  Amidst  cheering  and  enthusiasm  the 
resolution  was  adopted.95 

Immediately  followed  the  withdrawal  of  Chase,  and 
again  he  had  failed  in  the  greatest  and  controlling  am- 
bition of  his  life.  He  had  a  restless  desire  for  the  pres- 
idency; it  became  an  obsession,  and  destroyed  his  judg- 
ment and  even  his  high  sense  of  honor.  Leaving  this 
subject,  it  may  be  well  to  record  that  he  was  an  aspirant 
for  the  presidential  nomination  in  1856,  1860,  1864  on 
the  Republican  ticket,  in  1868  on  the  Democratic,  and 
in  1872  on  the  Liberal  Republican. 

In  time  came  another  resignation,  of  course  this  was  . 
after  Lincoln's  renomination  at  Baltimore.    It  grew  out 
of  the  vacancy  in  the  Assistant  Treasurership  at  New 
York.    It  is  immaterial  to  go  into  details. 

The  resignation  of  the  Secretary  was  on  June  29, 
and  the  country,  being  in  a  strained  condition  finan- 
cially, it  was  regarded  as  a  calamity.     Chase's  friends 


M  Joseph  P.  Smith  :     History  of  the  Republican  Party  in  Ohio.     Vol. 
p.  172. 
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came  forward  urging  Lincoln  to  refuse  to  accept  the 
resignation.  Governor  Brough  made  an  earnest  effort 
in  this  direction;  his  associate  in  office,  William  Henry 
Smith,  Secretary  of  State,  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  Brough's  efforts  in  this  matter:96 

Before  the  President  accepted  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Chase, 
he  had  a  conference  with  Governor  Brough,  who  was  then  at  the 
Capital.  An  account  of  this,  as  related  by  the  Governor,  may 
throw  some  light  on  this  interesting  imbroglio.  It  is  given  here 
as  written  down  on  Governor  Brough's  return  to  Columbus. 

On  his  way  to  the  War  Department  Governor  Brough  met 
the  President,  who  insisted  on  his  entering  the  Executive  Man- 
sion with  him.  "The  truth  is,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "I  have  a  little 
matter  on  hand  which  concerns  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  which  I 
have  a  notion  to  tell  you,  though  you  must  remember  that  it  is 
not  public  until  tomorrow."  The  Governor  assured  Mr.  Lincoln 
that  he  never  desired  such  confidences  as  they  usually  proved 
troublesome,  but  he  inquired  :  "What  is  it  —  another  Treasury 
imbroglio?" 

Mr.  Lincoln.  "Right.  Hit  it  the  first  time ;  it  is  a  Treasury 
imbroglio." 

Governor  Brough.  "Well,  Mr.  President,  before  going 
further,  I  have  a  question  to  ask:     Is  it  beyond  mediation?" 

Mr.  L.  "Well,"  (hesitatingly),  "perhaps  and  perhaps  not. 
What  do  you  propose?" 

Gov.  B.     "First  tell  me  the  nature  of  the  difficulty." 

Mr.  L.     "It's  about  the  Cisco  business." 

Gov.  B.  "I  don't  wish  to  intrude,  but  for  the  interest  of 
the  country,  and  it  being  nothing  more  serious  than  that,  if  you 
will  delay  action  until  tomorrow  morning  when  I  can  get  the 
Ohio  men  together,  I  think  it  can  be  arranged." 

Mr.  L.  "But  this  is  the  third  time  he  has  thrown  it  at  me, 
and  I  don't  think  I  am  called  on  to  continue  to  beg  him  to  take 
it  back,  especially  when  the  country  would  not  go  to  destruction 
in  consequence." 

Gov.  B.  "This  is  not  simply  a  personal  matter.  The  people 
will  not  understand  it.  They  will  insist  there  is  no  longer  any 
harmony  in  the  counsels  of  the  Nation,  and  the  retiring  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  a  sure  indication  that  the  bottom  is 
about  to  fall  out.  Therefore,  to  save  the  country  from  this  back- 
set, if  you  will  give  me  time,  I  think  Ohio  can  close  the  breach 
and  the  world  be  none  the  wiser." 

^William  Henry  Smith:  A  Political  Historv  of  Slavery.  Vol  II, 
note  pp.  183-184, 
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Mr.  L.  "You  doctored  the  business  up  once,  but  on  the 
whole,  Brough,  I  reckon  you  had  better  let  it  alone  this  time." 

The  conversational  form  is  followed  as  preserved  in  the 
diary  of  the  writer,  July  12,  1864. 

The  mediation  of  friends  was  useless ;  Lincoln  wrote 
Chase  accepting  his  resignation.  "Of  all  I  have  said  in 
commendation,"  he  wrote,  "of  your  ability  and  fidelity, 
I  have  nothing  to  unsay ;  and  yet  you  and  I  have  reached 
a  point  of  mutual  embarrassment  in  our  official  rela- 
tions which,  it  seems  to  me,  cannot  be  overcome  or 
longer  sustained  consistently  with  the  public  service/' 

Lincoln's  estimate  of  Chase's  ability  had  always 
been  high,  and  his  opinion  was  not  affected  by  personal 
differences.  So  when  Chief  Justice  Taney  died  the 
October  following,  Lincoln  made  up  his  mind  to  ap- 
point Chase  to  the  vacancy.  To  a  committee  who  ob- 
jected to  the  appointment,  Lincoln  said:97  "Mr.  Chase 
is  a  very  able  man.  He  is  a  very  ambitious  man,  and 
I  think  on  the  subject  of  the  presidency  a  little  insane. 
He  has  not  always  behaved  very  well  lately,  and  people 
say  to  me,  'now  is  the  time  to  crush  him  ouf.  Well, 
I'm  not  in  favor  of  crushing  anybody  out.  If  there  is 
anything  a  man  can  do,  and  do  it  well,  I  say  let  him  do 
it.    Give  him  a  chance." 

At  another  time  he  said  of  Chase:98  "Of  all  the 
great  men  I  have  ever  known,  Chase  is  equal  to  about 
one  and  one-half  of  the  best  of  them." 

On  December  6,  1864,  Lincoln  wrote  out  with  his 
own  hand  the  appointment  of  Chase  for  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Senate  confirmed  unani- 
mously the  nomination  without  reference. 


97  James  Ford  Rhodes:     History  of  the  United  States.     Vol.  V,  p.  46. 
08  J.  W.  Schuckers  :     The  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Salmon  Port- 
land Chase,     p.  500. 


CHAPTER  VIII " 

THE   LINCOLN    OBSEQUIES   IN   OHIO CEREMONIES   AT 

CLEVELAND  AND  COLUMBUS 

When  on  the  morning  of  April  15,  1865,  the  Nation 
learned  of  the  death  of  Lincoln  at  the  hand  of  an 
assassin,  the  people  were  at  first  dazed ;  then  came  a  feel- 
ing of  profound  grief,  and  a  pall  of  gloom  overshadowed 
the  land.  As  his  loss  became  a  fact  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  they  seemed  to  appreciate  him  the  more.  They 
realized  now  his  greatness.  As  they  looked  back  over 
the  four  years  of  war  they  appreciated  how  he  had 
stood  out  in  that  terrible  period  like  an  inspired  prophet, 
guiding  his  people  through  storms  such  as  never  swept 
over  a  civilized  nation  before,  guiding  them  often 
against  the  will  of  their  leaders ;  against  their  com- 
plaints and  criminations.  But  all  this  time  he  had  the 
unbroken  confidence  of  his  people  —  "the  plain  people" 
as  he  used  to  say.  Their  faith  in  him  came  as  a  bene- 
diction to  him;  it  gave  him  joy  even  in  his  tribulations. 
These  people,  now  that  he  had  left  them,  could  see  in 
their  sorrow  his  power  to  grasp  momentous  questions 
of  state ;  how  his  mind  pierced  the  clouds  that  their 
minds  saw  through  but  darkly,  and  how  his  penetrating 
wisdom  had  saved  the  Union,  and  with  it  freedom  for 
all  the  land. 


99 1  have  adopted  almost  all  of  this  chapter  from  Journeys  of  Lincoln, 
by  W.  T.  Coggeshall,  who  compiled  it  from  the  newspapers  of  Cleveland 
and  Columbus.  This  little  book  is  one  of  the  rarest  items  of  Lincolniana. 
It  was  published  by  the  Ohio  State  Journal  in  1865,  for  the  benefit  of  a 
fund  to  be  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a  monument  in  Capitol  Square  at 
Columbus  in  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  of  the  Ohio  soldiers 
fallen  in  battle.     The  object  however  was  never  accomplished.     D.  J.  R. 
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The  transfer  of  Lincoln's  remains  from  Washing- 
ton to  his  home  at  Springfield  was  in  sad  solemnity  and 
moral  grandeur  the  most  impressive  pageant  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  The  cities  through  which  the  funeral 
procession  passed,  with  great  depth  of  feeling  and  sad 
decorum  gave  their  most  profound  homage  of  respect 
to  the  remains. 

When  the  funeral  train  entered  Ohio,  Governor 
Brough,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  received  it  at  Wickliffe, 
Lake  County.  Here  his  staff  joined  him,  consisting  of 
General  B.  R.  Cowen,  Adjt.-Gen. ;  General  Merrill  Bar- 
low, Q.  M.  Gen. ;  General  R.  N.  Barr,  Surgeon  Gen. ; 
Col.  Sidney  D.  Maxwell,  Aid-de-Camp;  Lt.-Col.  John 
T.  Mercer,  Asst.  Adjt.-Gen.;  F.  A.  Marble,  Esq., 
Private  Secretary. 

Major-General  Joseph  Hooker,  commanding  the 
Northern  Department  of  Ohio,  also  joined  the  funeral 
party  at  Wickliffe,  under  orders  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, to  accompany  the  President's  remains  to  Spring- 
field  with  his  staff,  including  Colonel  Swords,  Asst.  Q. 
M.  Gen.;  Lieutenant  Simpson,  U.  S.  Engineers;  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Lathrop,  Asst.  Inspector  Gen. ;  Major 
Bannister,  Chief  Paymaster;  Major  MacFeely,  Com- 
missary, U.  S.  A. ;  and  Captain  Taylor.  United  States 
Senator  Sherman,  Hon.  S.  Galloway,  Octavius  Waters, 
and  Major  Montgomery  also  met  the  remains  at  Wick- 
liffe; together  with  a  number  of  the  prominent  citizens 
of  Northern  Ohio,  who  had  been  appointed  at  Cleve- 
land a  committee  to  attend  the  funeral  procession  from 
the  State  line  to  that  city. 

There  was  a  special  feature  about  the  running  of 
the  train  from  Erie  to  Cleveland  that  deserves  notice. 
As  far  as  possible,  everything  connected  with  the  train 
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was  the  same  as  on  the  occasion  of  Lincoln's  journey 
over  that  road  in  1861.  The  locomotive  (the  "William 
Case")  was  the  same.  The  engineer,  Wm.  Congden, 
was  dead,  and  the  engine  was  run  by  John  Benjamin. 
The  fireman  in  1861,  George  Martin,  was  engineer,  but 
asked  and  obtained  the  privilege  of  again  acting  as  fire- 
man on  the  train.  The  same  conductor,  E.  D.  Page,  had 
control  of  the  train.  Superintendent  Henry  Notting- 
ham, as  before,  had  the  complete  management.  The 
pilot  engine,  "Idaho",  which  preceded  the  train  ten 
minutes,  was  run  by  Engineer  J.  McGuire,  and  Fireman 
Frank  Keehen. 

As  soon  as  it  was  definitely  ascertained  that  the  re- 
mains of  President  Lincoln  would  pass  through  Cleve- 
land on  their  way  to  Springfield,  measures  were  taken 
to  extend  to  them  the  honor  due  from  a  grateful  people 
to  their  beloved  Chief  Magistrate.  The  first  movement 
originated  in  the  City  Council,  in  the  shape  of  a  series 
of  resolutions  introduced  by  Amos  Townsend,  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion,  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a 
committee,  with  the  Mayor  as  chairman,  to  make  the 
necessary  preparations.  This  committee  consisted  of 
George  B.  Senter,  Mayor;  Thomas  Jones,  Jr.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  and  Joseph  Sturges,  Ansel  Roberts 
and  Amos  Townsend,  Trustees.  It  held  its  first  meet- 
ing at  the  Mayor's  office  on  Wednesday  evening,  April 
19,  when  George  B.  Senter  was  chosen  permanent 
Chairman,  and  Thomas  Jones,  Jr.,  permanent  Sec- 
retary. 

The  Board  of  Trade  took  action  on  Thursday,  April 
27,  and  appointed  Philo  Chamberlin,  R.  T.  Lyon,  J.  F. 
Freeman,  S.  F.  Lester,  W.  Murray  and  A.  J.  Begges,  a 
committee  to  co-operate  with  a  committee  from  the  City 
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Council  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  reception  of  the 
remains  of  the  President.  This  committee  met  with  the 
Council  committee  on  Saturday  evening,  and  on  motion 
was  incorporated  with  that  committee. 

The  Council  committee  in  the  meantime  had  added 
to  their  number  several  prominent  citizens,  and  the 
augmented  committee  took  the  name  of  the  General 
Committee  of  Arrangements,  and  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen : 

Hon.  George  B.  Senter,  Chairman;  Thomas  Jones, 
Jr.,  and  J.  C.  Sage,  Secretaries;  Ansel  Roberts,  Hon. 
R.  P.  Spaulding,  Colonel  W.  H.  Hayward,  W.  B.  Castle, 
R.  T.  Lyon,  W.  Murray,  S.  F.  Lester,  A.  Stone,  Jr.,  L. 
M.  Hubby,  Joseph  Sturges,  Amos  Townsend,  Hon.  H. 
Payne,  Colonel  Jas.  Barnett,  Wm.  Bingham,  Philo 
Chamberlin,  J.  F.  Freeman,  A.  J.  Begges,  H.  M.  Chapin, 
M.  Barlow,  A.  S.  Sanford. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements on  Saturday  evening,  April  22d,  the  follow- 
ing sub-committees  were  named,  and  the  Mayor  au- 
thorized to  designate  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  to  fill 
them :  On  Location  of  Remains,  Reception,  Procession, 
Military  Entertainment,  Music,  Decoration  and  Car- 
riages. As  filled  by  Mayor  Senter  the  sub-committees 
were  as  follows: 

On  Location  of  Remains. — Philo  Chamberlin,  H.  B. 
Payne,  Ansel  Roberts,  Wm.  Bingham,  A.  S.  Sanford, 
and  Amasa  Stone,  Jr. 

On  Reception.  —  George  B.  Senter,  Chairman, 
Thomas  Jones,  Jr.,  Ansel  Roberts,  Joseph  Sturges, 
Amos  Townsend,  Hon.  David  Tod,  Wm.  B.  Castle, 
Hon.  H.  B.  Payne,  Hon.  H.  M.  Chapin,  Amasa  Stone, 
Jr.,  Hon.  E.  S.  Flint,  Hon.  R.  C.  Parsons,  Hon.  H.  V. 
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Willson,  General  M.  barlow,  M.  R.  Keith,  Hon.  S.  O. 
Griswold,  Hon.  F.  J.  Dickman,  S.  D.  MeMillen,  Anson 
Stager,  Hon.  George  Mygatt,  Hon.  John  Brough,  Hon. 
R.  P.  Spaulding,  Hon.  S.  Williamson,  C.  W.  Palmer, 
Philo  Chamberlin,  Hon.  F.  T.  Backus,  Stillman  Witt, 
W.  H.  Truscott,  George  A.  Benedict,  Hon.  A.  Everett, 
T.  P.  Handy,  D.  B.  Sexton,  T.  M.  Kelley,  L.  A.  Pierce, 
Hon.  Samuel  Starkweather,  Hon.  John  A.  Foot. 

On  Procession.— Colonel.  James  Barnett,  Wm.  Bing- 
ham, Colonel  John  P.  Ross,  Silas  Merchant,  Amos 
Townsend,  Colonel  W.  H.  Hayward,  Captain  F.  W. 
Pelton,  Captain  B.  L.  Spangler. 

On  Military. — General  A.  S.  Sanford,  Colonel  Chas. 
Whittlesey,  Colonel  W.  H.  Hayward,  Major  J.  D.  Pal- 
mer, Wm.  Bingham. 

On  Entertainment. — Thomas  Jones,  Jr.,  Earl  Bill, 
John  A.  Wheeler,  Joseph  Sturges,  E.  Cowles. 

On  Music.  —  B.  Seymore,  R.  T.  Lyon,  R.  Crawford, 
Daniel  Stephan. 

On  Decoration.— John  M.  Sterling,  Peter  Thatcher, 
B.  Butts,  F.  R.  Elliott,  T.  Ross,  Dr.  E.  Sterling,  Wm. 
Beckenbach,  Capt.  Spaulding,  George  Howe. 

On  Carriages.  —  Nelson  Purdy,  William  Murray, 
David  Price,  Peter  Goldrick. 

To  Meet  the  Remains.  —  Hon.  R.  P.  Spaulding, 
Gov.  David  Tod,  Thomas  Jones,  Jr.,  Col.  Anson  Stager, 
Amasa  Stone,  Jr.,  Hon.  H.  B.  Payne,  Hon.  John  A. 
Foot,  Hon.  H.  V.  Willson,  Stillman  Witt,  Ansel  Roberts, 
William  Bingham,  Hon.  Wm.  B.  Castle,  Charles 
Hickox,  John  Martin,  Hon.  Wm.  Collins,  H.  N.  John- 
son, Dr.  G.  C.  E.  Weber,  Dr.  Proctor  Thayer,  E.  Cowles, 
H.  B.  Hurlbut,  Jacob  Hovey,  James  Worswick,  George 
Willey,  Lemuel  Crawford, 
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At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  General  Committee 
of  Arrangements  the  following  gentlemen  were  selected 
to  act  as  a  Civic  Guard  of  Honor : 

Fayette  Brown,  Chairman,  H.  F.  Brayton,  E. 
Simms,  Charles  Pettingell,  John  Bousfield,  George  W. 
Woodworth,  C.  L.  Russell,  George  W.  Gardner,  M.  B. 
Clark,  James  Worswick,  A.  T.  Brinsmade,  E.  Cowles, 
O.  N.  Skeels,  Allayne  Maynard,  Samuel  Starkweather, 
T.  S.  Beckwith,  C.  S.  McKenzie,  E.  Chester,  H.  J.  Her- 
rick,  K.  Hays,  George  Presly,  J.  W.  Fitch,  L.  M.  Pitkin, 
H.  D.  Ruggles,  E.  Rockwell,  Ch.  Glasser,  John  Hart- 
ness,  A.  E.  Burlison,  E.  R.  Perkins,  John  Huntington, 
S.  H.  Benedict,  F.  T.  Wallace,  Harvey  Rice,  Jacob 
Hovey,  S.  H.  Mather,  George  C.  Dodge,  D.  W.  Cross, 
James  Parnell,  James  J.  Tracy,  R.  K.  Winslow,  John  E. 
Carey,  G.  W.  Calkins,  E.  J.  Estep,  J.  P.  Bishop,  Wil- 
liam Jones,  H.  K.  Reynolds,  F.  C.  Keith,  H.  C.  McFar- 
land,  V.  C.  Taylor,  George  B.  Ely,  S.  Hyman,  J.  H. 
Morley,  A.  J.  Wenham,  L.  L.  Lyon,  W.  P.  Fogg,  J.  C 
Calhoun,  Chas.  Whitaker,  E.  J.  Gorham,  Moses  Kelley, 
T.  W.  Leek,  H.  N.  Raymond,  M.  L.  Brooks,  B.  F.  Piex- 
otto,  S.  Thorman,  Frank  W.  Parsons,  E.  S.  Root,  A.  B. 
Stone,  A.  Chisholm,  G.  A.  Hyde,  H.  C  Hawkins,  R.  E. 
Mix,  C.  C.  Rogers,  Augustus  Thieme,  Jacob  Schroeder, 
Wm.  Hart,  C.  A.  Read,  Reuben  Becker,  J.  P.  Robinson-, 
S.  M.  Carpenter,  James  Hill,  S.  W.  Crittenden,  H.  S. 
Davis,  G.  B.  Murphey,  C  A.  Brayton,  W.  M.  Crowell, 
Peter  Thatcher,  N.  M.  Standard,  Wm.  Melbinch,  S.  M. 
Strong,  J.  M.  Perkins,  T.  J.  Burrin,  G.  Herrick,  J.  C. 
Buell,  Wm.  J.  Smith,  Henry  Blair,  J.  V.  Painter,  E.  S. 
Willard,  Thos.  Ouayle,  James  Mason,  Joseph  Perkins, 
William  Collins,  J.  F.  Clark,  Thomas  Burnham,  John 
H.  Gorham,  W.  J.  Boardman,  Arthur  Quinn,  Charles 
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Hickox,  H.  G.  Hitchcock,  Robt.  F.  Paine,  William  Ed- 
wards, H.  Harvey,  S.  L.  Mather,  H.  B.  Hurlbut,  W.  F. 
Otis,  C.  W.  Coe,  M.  C.  Younglove,  A.  G.  Colwell,  H.  C. 
Blossom,  W.  V.  Craw,  B.  Lampson,  E.  M.  Peck,  Frank 
Kelly,  George  F.  Marshall,  E.  P.  Morgan,  E.  W.  Sack- 
rider,  J.  B.  Glenn,  C.  S.  Hobbs,  J.  A.  Reddington,  J.  A. 
Harris,  H.  G.  Abbey,  John  F.  Warner,  D.  P.  Eells,  John 
C.  Grannis,  George  H.  Burt,  C.  W.  Noble,  F.  J.  Prentiss, 
C.  A.  Crumb,  Addison  Hills,  George  A.  Stanley,  George 
F.  Armstrong,  Joseph  Randerson,  Chas.  Evatt,  O.  C. 
Scoville,  P.  Roeder,  H.  W.  Leutkemeyer,  C.  J.  Ballard, 
A.  Rettberg,  Louis  Smithknight,  B.  Steadman,  I.  Buck- 
ingham, W.  Lawty,  W.  Wellhouse,  L.  A.  Benton,  H.  J. 
Hoyt,  T.  D.  Eells. 

The  Guard  was  divided  into  six  squads,  under  the 
direction  of  the  following  gentlemen: 

1st  Aid  —  J.  Ensworth;  2d  Aid  —  Louis  Smith- 
knight; 3d  Aid  —  Robert  Hanna;  1st  Assistant  — 
Peter  Thatcher ;  2d  Assistant  —  H.  F.  Brayton ;  3d  As- 
sistant —  F.  T.  Wallace;  4th  Assistant  — -  J.  P.  Robin- 
son; 5th  Assistant  —  George  F.  Marshall;  6th  Assistant 
—  Thomas  Quayle. 

The  Committee  on  Location  of  Remains  found  no 
room  or  building,  in  which  to  place  the  remains,  suitable 
to  accommodate  the  vast ,  crowd  that  would  be  present 
and  wish  to  take  the  last  look  at  their  late  President. 
The  Committee  therefore  decided  to  erect  upon  the  east 
side  of  the  Park  a  proper  structure.  The  Committee 
of  Arrangements  authorized  the  erection,  and  the  build- 
ing was  immediately  commenced,  and  on  Thursday  night 
was  completed.  It  stood  directly  east  of  the  Monument, 
and  was  an  oblong  structure  twenty-four  by  thirty-six 
feet,  and  fourteen  feet  high.     The  roof  was  pagoda 
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shaped,  and  over  the  center  of  the- main  roof  was  a  sec- 
ond roof,  raised  about  four  feet,  and  forming  a  canopy 
over  the  catafalque.  The  sides  and  ends  of  the  build- 
ing were  open  above  the  low  breastwork,  which  was 
covered  with  a  black  cloth.  The  roof  was  supported  by 
pillars  shrouded  in  black  and  white,  and  the  open  sides 
were  elegantly  draped  with  festoons  of  white  and  black, 
looped  up  with  rosettes  of  white  and  black.  The  roof 
was  of  white  canvas,  the  ribs  supporting  it  being 
shrouded  in  black.  The  ends  of  the  building  were 
heavily  draped  with  black  cloth.  Over  each  end  of  the 
build'ng  was  a  large  golden  eagle  with  the  national 
shield.  The  sides  supporting  the  second  roof  were 
covered  with  black  cloth  on  the  outside,  on  which  were 
fastened  evergreen  wreaths  and  floral  devices..  At  the 
east  end  of  the  building,  where  the  procession  entered, 
were  six  splendid  regimental  flags  of  silk.  Eight  im- 
mense plumes  of  black  crape  surmounted  the  sides  of 
the  bu;lding.  Slender  flag  poles  bearing  crape  stream- 
ers and  mourning  flags  were  ranged  along  the  top  of 
the  building.  Evergreen  and  floral  wreaths  were  used 
to  loop  up  the  drapery  and  crown  the  capitals  of  the 
columns.  Directly  over  the  upper  roof  was  a  streamer 
stretched  between  two  flag  poles,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion from  Horace:  "Extinctus  amabititr  idem"  (Dead, 
he  will  be  loved  the  same). 

The  inside  of  the  building  was  in  admirable  keeping 
with  the  exterior  decorations.  Heavy  drapery  of  black 
cloth,  festoons  of  evergreen,  and  floral  wreaths  and 
bouquets  completely  shrouded  the  pillars  and  roof.  In 
the  center  was  the  catafalque,  a  raised  dais,  twelve  feet 
long,  four  feet  wide,  and  about  two  feet  high  to  the 
under  side  of  the  coffin.    The  floor  and  sides  of  the  dais 
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were  covered  with  black  cloth  and  velvet.  The  floor 
was  so  inclined  that  on  entering  the  building  the  visitors 
were  able  at  once  to  see  the  remains  and  keep  them  in 
sight  until  nearly  leaving  the  building.  From  the  cor- 
ners of  the  dais  sprang  four  slender  columns  support- 
ing a  canopy  draped  with  black  cloth  with  silver  fringe, 
and  the  corners  of  the  canopy  hung  with  silver  tassels. 
The  capitals  of  the  pillars  were  wreathed  with  flowers. 
At  the  head  and  foot  of  the  dais  were  several  seats 
covered  with  black  cloth,  designed  for  the  use  of  the 
Guard  of  Honor.  The  floor  of  the  building  was  covered 
thickly  with  matting,  so  as  to  deaden  every  sound.  The 
building  was  well  lit  with  gas  at  night.  The  people 
entered  from  the  east  and  passed  through  the  broad 
passages  on  each  side  of  the  dais,  going  out  on  the  west, 
side.  Cleveland  was  the  first  place  on  the  route  of  the 
funeral  cortege  where  a  special  building  had  to  be 
erected  for  the  reception  of  the  remains. 

,  Mayor  Senter  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  as 
Pall  Bearers: 

Hon.  John  Brough,  Hon.  David  Tod,  Hon.  John 
Sherman,  Hon.  James  M.  Ashley,  Hon.  J.  C.  Deven, 
Hon.  Horace  Foot,  Hon.  John  Crowell,  Hon.  J.  P.  Robi- 
son,  Hon.  D.  R.  Tilden,  Gen.  R.  P.  Buckland,  Gen.  O.  M. 
Oviatt,  Hon.  R.  P.  Spaulding. 

Every  train  that  arrived  on  the  railroads  during 
Thursday  and  Thursday  night,  was  filled;  all  the  hotels 
were  crowded,  and  hundreds  of  persons  were  unable 
to  procure  even  a  sleeping  place  upon  the  floor. 

The  symbols  of  mourning  were  universal.  Men, 
women  and  children,  of  all  classes  and  conditions,  wore 
some  badge  or  symbol  of  sorrow.  Toward  evening  of 
Thursday  the  citizens  on  Superior,  Euclid,   Prospect, 
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Bank  and  other  streets,  and  around  the  Square,  com- 
menced to  drape  their  dwellings  and  places  of  business. 
Along  the  line  designated  for  the  passing  of  the  proces- 
sion, the  draping  was  very  elaborate,  tasteful,  and 
almost  universal. 

The  following  was  the  order  of  proceedings  for  the 
day,  as  promulgated  by  Colonel  James  Barnett,  Chief 
Marshal  : 

The  following  programme  of  arrangements  is  announced 
for  the  solemnization  of  the  obsequies  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  late 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  this  city,  on  Friday,  the  28th 
inst. 

The  bells  of  the  city  will  be  tolled  during  the  moving  of  the 
procession. 

The  shipping  in  the  harbor,  and  the  proprietors  of  public 
houses  and  others,  are  requested  to  display  their  colors  at  half- 
mast  during  the  day. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  that  all  places  of  business  or  amuse- 
ment be  closed  during  the  day. 

Vehicles  of  all  kinds  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  streets 
through  which  the  procession  will  pass,  and  none  will  be  allowed 
in  the  procession  except  those  designated. 

Delegationsi  will  be  promptly  at  their  places  of  rendez- 
vous, prepared  to  march  at  the  appointed  time,  failing  in  which, 
they  will  be  excluded  from  their  positions,  and  will  take  their 
places  on  the  left. 

A  national  salute  of  thirty-six  guns  will  be  fired  by  the 
8th  Independent  Battery,  at  7  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  half-hour  guns 
thereafter  until  sunset. 

The  procession  will  move  from  the  Euclid  street  station 
at  7:30  A.  M.,  through  Euclid  street  to  Erie,  down  Erie  to 
Superior,  down  Superior  to  the  Park,  where  the  remains  will 
be  deposited  in  the  building  erected  for  that  purpose,  and  ex- 
posed to  view  until  10  o'clock  P.  M. 

At  daybreak  on  Friday  morning  the  citizens  were 
startled  from  their  slumbers  by  a  salute  of  artillery,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  the  whole  city  was  astir.  By  six 
o'clock  the  streets  were  crowded  with  people,  some 
wending  their  way  down  to  the  Union  depot,  to  the 
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Park,  or  to  other  advantageous  positions  on  the  line  of 
march,  whilst  throngs  of  people  started  for  the  Euclid 
street  depot,  from  which  the  procession  was  to  start. 
Thousands  of  people  from  the  country  and  from  other 
cities  had  arrived  during  the  preceding  days  of  the  week, 
and  all  night  the  streets  had  been  crowded.  The 
weather  was  gloomy  and  threatened  rain,  and  by  the 
time  the  train  arrived  the  rain  began  to  fall  steadily 
but  not  heavily.  The  city  could  scarcely  have  looked 
to  better  advantage,  in  spite  of  the  rain,  as  the  dust  was 
laid,  and  the  partly  opened  foliage,  with  its  delicate 
green  tint,  lent  beauty  to  the  elegant  dwellings  and 
grounds  along  the  avenues  through  which  the  proces- 
sion was  to  pass. 

The  importance  and  solemnity  of  the  occasion  was 
evidently  appreciated  by  every  one.  The  dense  crowds 
that  lined  the  streets  from  the  Euclid  street  depot  to 
the  Public  Square,  the  numerous  badges  of  mourning 
worn,  the  heavily  draped  buildings,  and  the  uniform 
stillness  and  decorum  of  the  immense  gathering  of 
people,  testified  to  the  respect  and  love  borne  to  the  de- 
ceased by  the  people  of  Cleveland  and  the  surrounding 
country.  The  immense  crowd  was  hourly  added  to  by 
the  trains  and  steamers  arriving  from  different  points. 

Punctually  at  seven  o'clock  the  funeral  train  ran 
into  the  Union  depot.  The  sight  as  it  passed  down  the 
Lake  Shore  track  was  impressive,  and  was  witnessed 
by  a  great  crowd  of  people  on  the  bank.  On  reaching 
the  depot,  the  locomotive  of  the  Cleveland  and  Pitts- 
burgh Railroad,  tastefully  draped,  took  the  engine  in 
its  reversed  position  and  drew  it  to  the  Euclid  Street 
station,  arriving  there  about  twenty  minutes  after  seven 
o'clock.     As  the  train  moved  up,  a.  national  salute  of 
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thirty-six  guns  was  fired.  As  the  train  came  up '.the 
Lake  Shore  track  a  very  beautiful  incident  took  place. 
Miss  Fields,  of  Wilson  street,  had  erected  an  arch -of 
evergreens  on  the  bank  of  the  Lake  near  the  track,  and 
as  the  train  passed. appeared  in  the  arch  as  the  Goddess 
of  Liberty  in  mourning. 

On  arriving  at  the  Euclid  street  depot  the  train  was 
stopped  so  that  the  funeral  car  lay  nearly  across  the 
road.  The  depot  was  heavily  draped  with  mourning 
and  flags,  and  a  draped  flag  hung  from  a  line  stretched 
directly  across  the  road.  The  Veteran  Reserve  Corps 
were  drawn  up  around  the  funeral  car,  eight  of  them 
being  ready  to  carry  the  coffin,  whilst  the  others  formed 
in  line  on  either  side  with  drawn  swords  presented.  The 
Guard  of  Honor  stood  on  one  side,  and  Governor 
Brough  and  staff,  with  the  leading  members  of  the  Com- 
mittees and  the  Pall-Bearers,  on  the  other.  The  Camp 
Chase  Band  stood  in  front  of  the  depot,  and  the  hearse 
was  drawn  up  a  few  yards  distant.  The  hearse  was 
surmounted  with  large  black  and  white  plumes,  "and  the 
national  colors  draped.  .  The  hangings  were  of  black 
velvet,  with  heavy  silver  fringe  and  silver  tassels,  fast- 
ened up  with  crape  rosettes, 'each  with  a  silver  star  in 
the  center.  A  beautiful  wreath  of  flowers  hung  at  the 
head  of  the  hearse,  and  the  bed  on  which  the  coffin  was 
to  rest  was  strewn  thickly  with  white  blossoms.  Six 
white  horses,  decorated  with  festoons  of  crape,  looped 
up  with  crape  rosettes  and  silver  stars,  drew  the  hearse, 
and  were  attended  by  six  colored  grooms,  wear:ng 
crape  and  mourning  rosettes.  The  decorations  were  ar- 
ranged and  executed  by  Mrs.  R.  F.  Paine. 

At  a  signal  given,  the  band  played  a  solemn  dirge, 
and  the  coffin  was  taken  out  of  the  car  and  borne  to  the 
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hearse  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Veteran  Reserves,  the 
other  Veteran  Reserves  marching  by  its  side  with  drawn 
swords,  attended  by  the  pall-bearers  and  guard.  On  the 
head  of  the  coffin  was  a  cross  of  white  flowers,  and  a 
wreath  of  similar  flowers  at  the  foot. 

The  hearse,  surrounded  by  the  Veteran  Reserve 
Guard,  with  the  Pall-Bearers  on  either  side,  the  Guard 
of  Honor,  mounted,  following,  and  preceded  by  the  band 
playing  a  dirge,  passed  up  Wilson  Avenue. 

The  29th  O.  N.  G.  was  drawn  up  in  line,  and  saluted 
the  cortege  as  it  passed.  The  Civic  Guard  of  Honor 
met  the  hearse  on  Prospect  street,  and  saluted  it,  when 
the  cortege  turned,  and  went  back  to  Euclid  street,  when 
the  procession  was  formed  according  to  programme. 

The  crowd  around  the  station  was  exceedingly  large, 
but  owing  to  the  excellent  police  arrangements  and  the 
orderly  character  of  the  people,  there  was  no  trouble 
nor  confusion.  The  large  space  reserved  was  kept  per- 
fectly clear.  When  the  coffin  was  brought  from  the  car, 
so  great  was  the  anxiety  of  the  people  to  see  it,  that  a 
number,  most  of  them  women,  got  under  the  train  and 
remained  there  until  warned  off  by  the  police  to  save 
their  lives.  The  scene  when  the  procession  started  was 
very  solemn.  A  slight  rain  fell,  dripping  like  tears  on 
the  remains  of  the  good  man  in  whose  honor  the  crowd 
had  gathered,  but  not  enough  to  be  heeded  by  the  people 
assembled.  The  street  was  lined  with  a  continuous 
wall  of  people,  and  the  yards  and  houses  were  also 
crowded.  The  long  perspective  of  Euclid  street 
stretched  away  in  unrivaled  beauty,  and  the  procession, 
with  its  solid  column,  great  length,  and  imposing  dis- 
play, made  up  a  scene  never  equalled  in  Cleveland. 
There  was  scarcely  any  variation  from  the  published 
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order  of  the  Chief  Marshal  in  the  formation  of  the  pro- 
cession. 

First  came  the  Military  Escort,  Colonel  Hay  ward 
commanding,  led  by  the  Camp  Chase  Band.  The  escort 
consisted  of  the  29th  Regiment  Ohio  National  Guard, 
and  the  8th  Independent  Battery,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Grenninger.  The  escort  was  followed  by 
Major-General  Hooker  and  staff,  and  officers  of  the 
army,  on  horseback.  Then  came  Governor  Brough  and 
staff,  and  the  Pall-Bearers,  in  carriages.  The  hearse 
came  next  followed  by  the  Escort  of  Honor  that  accom- 
panied the  remains  from  Washington  to  Springfield. 
The  General  Committee  of  Arrangements,  Civic  Guard 
of  Honor,  and  Clergy  followed  on  foot.  This  closed 
the  First  Division,  which  was  under  the  direction  of 
Colonel  O.  H.  Payne,  Assistant  Marshal. 

The  Second  Division,  under  the  direction  of  Amos 
Townsend,  Esq.,  Assistant  Marshal,  was  led  by  the  De- 
troit City  Band.  In  this  division  were  the  following 
societies  and  bodies:  United  States  civil  officers,  Earl 
Bill,  Marshal ;  a  large  number  of  returned  veteran 
soldiers,  under  command  of  Captain  James  K.  O'Reilly ; 
City  Council  and  other  city  officers ;  Cleveland  Board  of 
Trade,  and  members  of  Boards  of  Trade  from  other 
cities ;  a  delegation  of  citizens  from  Meadville,  Captain 
Derrickson  acting  as  Marshal. 

George  H.  Burt,  Esq.,  had  charge  of  the  Third  Divi- 
sion, which  was  led  by  the  Detroit  Light  Guard  Band. 
The  Knights  Templar  followed  the  band,  dressed  in 
full  regalia,  with  their  banners  draped  in  mourning. 
They  acted  as  an  escort  to  the  Order  of  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons,  some  in  regalia  and  others  wearing  a 
sprig  of  evergreen  on  their  breasts.     Bigelow  Lodge, 
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West  Side,  turned  out  eighty  strong,  in  full  regalia,  with 
banners  and  emblems  of  the  Order  all  appropriately 
draped.  Following  the  Masons  came  the  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  about  a  thousand  strong,  also  with  regalia  and 
banners  dressed  with  weeds  of  sorrow.  Among  the  Odd 
Fellows  from  outside  the  city,  were  Cataract  Lodge 
No.  295,  from  Newburgh,  and  members  from  other 
places. 

The  Fourth  Division  was  under  direction  of  Major 
W.  P.  Edgarton,  Assistant  Marshal.  Next  to  the 
Temperance  Band,  which  was  at  the  head  of  this  Divi- 
sion, came  the  Father  Matthew  Temperance  Society, 
very  strong  in  numbers,  wearing  their  sashes  and  carry- 
ing their  banners,  all  clothed  in  mourning.  The  Fenian 
Brotherhood  followed  the  Temperance  Society,  and 
after  them  came  the  Laboring  Men's  Union,  carrying  a 
banner  with  the  motto:  —  "We  mourn  the  loss  of  our 
President;  Labor  is  the  wealth  of  the  Nation;  United 
we  Stand,  Divided  we  Fall."  The  St.  Bonifacius  So- 
ciety came  next,  followed  by  the  Aurora  Band,  from 
the  West  Side.  Following  the  Band  were  the  St.  Joseph 
Society,  St.  Vincent  Society,  St.  Andrew's  Society,  St. 
George's  Society,  and  Mona's  Relief  Society.  All  these 
societies  were  in  full  ranks,  bearing  their  distinctive  ban- 
ners and  emblems. 

The  Fifth  Division,  in  charge  of  Assistant  Marshal 
Major  Seymour  Race,  embraced  the  members  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Good  Fellows;  Ohio  City  Lodge  of 
Good  Fellows;  the  Hungarian  Association,  with  their 
national  badges  and  colors;  and  Solomon  and  Monte- 
fiore  Lodges  I.  O.  B.  B.,  under  the  marshalship  of  B.  F. 
Peixotto,  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  in  the  United 
States.     Leland's  Band  led  the  Fifth  Division. 
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The  Sixth  Division  was  under  the  direction  of  Cap- 
tain, Basil  L.  Spangler,  Assistant  Marshal.  The  first 
society  represented  in  this  Division  was  the  German 
Benevolent  Mutual  Society.  This  society  was  followed 
by  Eureka  Lodge  No.  14  of  Colored  Masons;  1,188  G.  U. 
O.  O.  F.,  also  colored.  This  society  carried  a  banner 
on  which  was  inscribed:  "We  mourn  for  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  True  Friend  of  Liberty/'  The  Colored 
Equal  Rights  League  followed.  Cleveland  Division  No. 
275  and  Forest  City  Temple  No.  52,  Sons  of  Temper- 
ance, came  next,  and  the  Seamen's  Union  closed  the 
organized  procession.  The  Union  carried  a  small  full- 
rigged  bark,  with  flag  at  half-mast. 

The  Chief  Marshal,  Colonel  James  Barnett,  and  his 
valuable  assistants,  Colonel  J.  P.  Ross,  Silas  Merchant, 
Colonel  O.  H.  Payne,  Amos  Townsend,  George  H.  Burt, 
Major  W.  P.  Edgar  ton,  Major  S.  Race,  and  Captain 
B.  L.  Spangler,  formed  and  conducted  the  long  proces- 
sion with  the  most  perfect  order.  There  was  no  con- 
fusion, no  noise,  and  all  the  different  Societies  and 
bodies  fell  into  the  places  in  the  procession  allotted  to 
them  on  time  and  with  the  precision  of  clock-work. 

After  the  procession  started  from  the  depot,  it 
moved  slowly  and  solemnly,  without  stop  or  detention, 
until  it  reached  the  Square.  As  it  neared  the  western 
end  of  Euclid  street,  the  number  of  people  began  to  in- 
crease until  the  sidewalks  and  far  into  the  street  became 
a  solid  mass;  but  there  was  no  noise  or  confusion  in  the 
crowd  that  lined  the  streets  on  the  line  of  march.  All 
seemed  impressed  with  the  deep  solemnity  of  the 
occasion. 

The  draping  of  the  houses  and  buildings  in  mourn- 
ing along  the  route  of  the  procession  was  general.  There 
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was  not  a  house  on  Euclid  street,  from  the  Square  to 
the  Euclid  street  Depot,  which  did  not  display  some 
symbol  of  grief.  Prospect  and  many  other  streets  were 
also  very  generally  draped.  The  greatest  display,  how- 
ever, was  on  Superior  and  Euclid  streets,  and  around 
the  Square.  On  City  High  School  building  was  a  large 
shield,  surrounded  by  flags,  intertwined  with  white  and 
black  mourning.  At  the  residence  of  A.  B.  Stone,  Esq., 
on  Euclid  street,  was  the  following  truthful  motto: 
"His  aims  were  for  God,  his  Country,  and  Truth.  He 
died  a  blessed  Martyr."  At  Rouse's  Block,  corner  of 
Superior  street  and  the  Square,  was  a  profuse  display 
of  festoons  of  white  and  black  with  flags,  and  on  the 
Square  front  the  motto :  'An  Honest  man — the  noblest 
work."  .  The  County  Court  House,  City  Council  Hall, 
the  Government  Building,  and  other  places  around  the 
Square  near  the  pavilion  in  which  the  remain  reposed 
during  the  day,  were  all  tastefully  and  appropriately 
dressed  in  mourning. 

The  entire  front  of  E.  I.  Baldwin's  store  was  covered 
with  black,  on  which  was  the  motto :  "A  glorious  career 
of  service  and  devotion  is  crowned  with  a  martyr's 
death."  All  the  other  prominent  business  buildings  were 
tastefully  and  elaborately  decorated.  The  ladies  con- 
nected with  the  Soldier's  Aid  Society  displayed  much 
taste  in  the  draping  of  the  front  of  their  rooms.  Their 
windows  were  covered  on  the  inside  with  a  white  back- 
ground, on  which  was  neatly  arranged  folds  of  black, 
and  on  the  outside  were  many  rosettes  and  small  flags, 
also  appropriately  arranged.  All  the  hotels,  telegraph 
offices  and  express  offices  were  appropriately  draped. 

There  were  over  six  thousand  in  the  procession  of 
organized  societies.     After  the  main  procession  passed 
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a  given  point,  the  citizens  fell  in  behind  and  followed 
it  through  the  pavilion,  in  the  same  good  order  as  char- 
acterized the  proceedings.  There  was  a  considerable 
crush  at  the  entrance  gates  on  Superior  street,  but  no 
boisterous  actions.  The  admirable  arrangements  of  the 
Committee  for  preserving  order  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  building  where  the  remains  were  to  be  placed 
prevented  confusion.  The  procession  entered  the  en- 
closure by  the  East  gate,  and  after  the  removal  of  the 
body  to  the  building,  filed  out  at  the  Rockwell  street 
gate.  The  29th  O.  N.  G.  occupied  positions  inside  the 
enclosure,  and  were  stationed  as  sentinels  at  numerous 
points.  The  hearse  was  driven  up  to  the  south  side  of 
the  pavilion,  and  the  coffin  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
Veteran  Reserves  to  the  place  prepared  for  it  under  the 
canopy.  As  the  body  passed  the  band  played  a  dirge. 
As  soon  as  the  coffin  was  placed  on  the  dais,  a  committee 
of  ladies  advanced  and  placed  on  it  a  number  of  floral 
ornaments  and  evergreens,  wreathed  in  the  forms  of 
crosses  and  coronals.  The  embalmer  and  undertaker 
opened  the  coffin  and  inspected  the  remains.  The  Right 
Reverend  Charles  Pettit  Mcllvaine,  Bishop  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Ohio,  advanced  to  the  coffin  and  read  from  the 
Burial  Service  of  the  Episcopal  Church : 

"I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  sayeth  the  Lord ; 
he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall 
he  live ;  and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall 
never  die. 

"We  brought  nothing  into  the  world,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain we  can  carry  nothing  out.  The  Lord  gave,  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

"Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman,  hath  but  a  short 
time  to  live,  and  is  full  of  misery.    He  cometh  up,  and 
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is  cut  down,  like  a  flower ;  he  fleeth  as  it  were  a  shadow 
and  never  continueth  in  one  stay. 

"In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death;  of  whom  may 
we  see  for  succor,  but  of  Thee,  O  Lord,  who  for  our 
sins  art  justly  displeased?" 

Bishop  Mcllvaine  then  offered  an  eloquent  prayer,  in 
wich  he  prayed  that  this  great  affliction  may  be  of  good 
to  the  people.  He  prayed  for  blessing  on  the  family 
of  the  deceased,  and  for  health  and  blessing  on  Secre- 
tary Seward,  whom  the  assassin  tried,  but  failed  to  de- 
stroy. For  President  Johnson  he  asked  that  he  might 
be  led  to  follow  the  great  example  set  him  by  his  illus- 
trious predecessor. 

The  religious  services  being  concluded,  the  proces- 
sion filed  through  the  pavilion,  passing  through  both 
aisles.  Many  were  affected  to  tears.  The  invalid 
soldiers  from  the  military  hospital,  who  were  drawn  up 
inside  the  enclosure  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  pro- 
cession, passed  through,  and  many  a  bronzed  veteran's 
eyes  were  wet  as  he  gazed  upon  him  who  had  laid  down 
his  life  for  his  country.  After  the  procession  had 
passed  through,  the  public  were  admitted,  and  thousands 
poured  in  a  steady  stream,  without  haste  or  confusion. 

The  heavy  rain  which  continued  to  fall  from  the 
first  start  of  the  procession  down  to  the  removal  of  the 
body  from  the  building  to  the  cars,  seemed  to  have  no 
effect  in  clamping  the  eag'erness  of  the  people  to  take 
last  look  at  the  remains  of  their  beloved  President.  All 
day  long  the  endless  procession  marched  through  with- 
out a  break  or  pause,  and  when  the  lamps  were  lit  th< 
crowd  thickened  rather  than  diminished.  The  crowd: 
seeking  admission  were  formed  by  the  police  outside  the 
enclosure  into  a  column  four  deep,  and  those  desiring 
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of  seeing  the  remains  had  to  fall  into  the  rear  of  the 
column  and  await  their  turn  to  enter.  The  column,  on 
entering  the  enclosure,  passed  up  to  the  east  end  of  the 
pavilion,  where  it  separated  into  two  columns,  each  of 
two  abreast,  and  marched  on  either  side  of  the  cata- 
falque, passing  along,  on  emerging  to  the  monument, 
where  they  either  went  westward  forward  toward 
Superior,  or  southward  toward  Ontario  street.  The 
military  guard  6f  officers  appointed  by  General  Hooker 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  coffin  and  at  the  corners.  One 
of  the  guard  of  honor  of  general  officers  stood  or  sat  at 
the  head  of  the  coffin,  Rear-Admiral  Davis  occupying 
that  position  in  the  forenoon.  The  civic  guard  of  honor 
were  arranged  along  the  sides  of  the  building,  to  pass 
the  visitors  on  in  proper  order.  A  squad  of  the  29th 
O.  N.  G.  was  stationed  at  different  points  in  the  en- 
closure. 

The  most  reverent  silence  and  deep  feeling  were  ex- 
hibited by  all  who  passed  through.  The  passage-way 
being  ample,  there  was  abundant  facility  for  obtaining 
a  good  view  of  the  remains.  The  features  were  but 
slightly  changed  from  the  appearance  they  bore  when 
exposed  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 

At  different  times  in  the  day  an  accurate  count  of 
those  passing  through  within  a  certain  length  of  time 
was  taken.  In  the  first  four  hours  the  rate  was  nine 
thousand  per  hour;  then  it  fell  to  between  seven  and 
eight  thousand,  and  increased  in  the  evening  and  night. 
Until  evening  the  visitors  were  nearly  all  from  abroad, 
the  city  people  holding  back  to  give  those  a  chance  who 
would  have  to  leave  by  the  evening  trains.  At  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  when  the  gates  were  shut,  over  one 
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hundred  thousand  people  had  visited  the  remains,  and 
this  without  noise,  disorder  or  confusion  of  any  kind. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  ceremonies  and 
testimonials  of  the  day  was  the  profusion  and  beauty  of 
the  floral  decorations  and  floral  offerings.  Besides  the 
great  number  of  flowers  woven  into  the  decorations  of 
the  pavilion,  a  large  number  of  beautiful  floral  devices 
were  laid  on  the  coffin.  Among  them  were  the  floral 
offerings  made  by  the  ladies  of  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Society 
of  Northern  Ohio,  consisting  of  an  anchor  of  white 
roses,  azalias,  and  other  white  flowers,  each  fluke  of  the 
anchor  being  made  of  magnificent  calla ;  a  cross  of  beau- 
tiful red  blossoms;  and  a  wreath  of  blue  flowers.  The 
ladies  decided  to  place  the  anchor  in  charge  of  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Simpson,  U.  S.  Engineers,  for  presentation  to 
Captain  Stephen  Champlin,  one  of  the  survivors  of  the 
Battle  of  Lake  Erie.  The  cross  and  wreath  accom- 
panied the  remains  from  Cleveland. 

A  salute  was  fired  on  the  arrival  of  the  remains  at 
the  Square,  and  another  at  sunset.  Half-hour  guns 
were  also  fired  during  the  day  by  the  8th  Independent 
Battery,  O.  N.  G.  Five  large  and  beautiful  flags, 
draped  in  mourning,  floated  from  the  staff  in* the  Park 
all  day. 

During  the  afternoon  the  bands  from  abroad  and 
those  belonging  to  Cleveland,  were  stationed  on  the  bal- 
conies of  the  hotels  and  other  prominent  buildings,  and 
played  dirges,  adding  to  the  solemnity  and  impressive- 
ness  of  the  occasion. 

A  delegation  of  two  hundred  came  from  Meadville, 
and  joined  in  the  procession,  under  the  marshalship  of 
Captain  Derrickson.    They  wore  a  large  bady  upon  the 
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lapel  of  the  coat  with  the  word  "Meadville."  Also  a 
delegation  of  about  five  hundred  came  from  Detroit,  to 
do  honor  to  the  memory  of  the  President.  Two  bands, 
the  Detroit  City  and  the  Light  Guard,  escorted  them. 

By  invitation  of  Governor  Brough  the  Illinois  dele- 
gation and  the  general  officers  of  the  escort  paid  him  a 
visit  at  his  residence. 

The  following  officers  were  detailed  as  a  Guard  of 
Honor  to  the  remains  of  the  President,  while  in  the 
Forest  City: 

First  Relief  —  Rear-Admiral  Davis ;  Major  D.  Ban- 
nister, Paymaster  U.  S.  A. ;  Captain  Mix,  U.  S.  Cavalry ; 
Captain  Meisner,  V.  R.  C. ;  Major  Perry,  U.  S.  A.; 
Surgeant  Sternburg,  U.  S.  A. 

Second  Relief — Captain  Taylor,  U.  S.  N. ;  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Simpson,  U.  S.  Eng. ;  Lieutenant-Colonel 
De  La  Vergne,  U.  S.  V. ;  Captain  Rower,  Vet.  Guards ; 
Lieutenant  Robinson,  Vet.  Guard. 

Third  Relief — Major-General  Barnard,  U.  S.  Eng. ; 
Colonel  Swords,  A.  Q.  M. ;  Captain  J.  J.  Upham,  U.  S. 
A. ;  Captain  Voges,  A.  Q.  M. ;  Captain  De  Forest,  N.  G. ; 
Captain  Tibbitts,  N.  G. 

At  ten  minutes  past  ten  the  coffin  was  closed.  Up  to 
the  very  last  moment  there  was  a  stream  of  people  pass- 
ing through  the  pavilion,  and  if  the  remains  had  been 
exposed  until  twelve  o'clock  there  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  the  same  interest  manifested  to  take  one  last 
look.  At  ten  minutes  past  eleven  o'clock  the  coffin  was 
taken  from  the  beautiful  resting  place  of  the  day  and 
placed  in  the  hearse,  preparatory  to  being  conveyed  to 
the  funeral  car.  The  escort  was  as  follows:  The  29th 
Regiment,  ().  N.  G.,  Colonel  Hayward;  the  General 
Committee  of   Arrangements:   the   Military  Guard  of 
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Honor  in  carriages;  the  Civic  Guard  of  Honor  bearing 
flambeaux;  the  Father  Matthew  Temperance  Society; 
the  Eureka  Lodge  of  Masons.  The  cortege  proceeded 
down  Superior  street,  preceded  by  three  bands  playing 
a  dirge,  thence  down  Vineyard  street,  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  funeral  train  had  been  placed.  The  coffin 
was  placed  in  the  funeral  car,  and  at  precisely  twelve 
o'clock  the  train  started  for  Columbus,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Superintendent  Flint,  with  Charles  Gale  as 
conductor. 

About  the  time  the  remains  were  being  removed 
from  the  pavilion  the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents,  and 
continued  until  after  the  train  started.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  streets  the  whole  length  of  the  line  of  march 
were  crowded  with  people,  many  of  whom  were  ladies. 
Everything  was  conducted  with  the  greatest  order  and 
decorum,  and  the  citizens  of  Cleveland  returned  to  their 
homes  with  the  consciousness  that  they  had  paid  the  last 
tribute  of  respect  to  a  great  and  good  man  in  a  proper 
manner. 

The  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  writing 
from  Cleveland  said:  "Everywhere  deep  sorrow  has 
been  manifested,  and  the  feeling  seems,  if  possible,  to 
deepen,  as  we  move  Westward  with  the  remains  to  their 
final  resting  place." 

The  Funeral  Train  was  preceded,  between  Cleveland 
and  Columbus,  by  pilot  engine,  the  "Louisville/'  in 
charge  of  Assistant  Superintendent  Blee  and  Master 
Mechanic  W.  F.  Smith,  with  E.  Van  Camp  as  Engineer 
and  C.  Van  Camp  as  Fireman.  The  engine  of  the 
Funeral  Train  was  the  "Nashville,"  with  George  West 
as  Engineer  and  Peter  Hugo  as  Fireman.  Mr.  T.  J. 
Higgiris,  the  Superintendent  "of  Telegraph,  accompanied 
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the  train  with  necessary  telegraph  instruments,  to  be 
used  in  case  of  accident.  General  McCallum,  who  had 
temporary  military  possession  of  all  railroads  from 
Washington  to  Springfield,  had  an  efficient  aid  in  G.  P. 
Duke,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company, 
who  carried  out  his  superior's  orders,  as  to  the  time  of 
starting,  with  a  fidelity  which  commanded  general  ad- 
miration. 

Evidences  of  grief  were  manifested  along  the  entire 
line  between  the  Forest  City  and  the  Capital.  The  peo- 
ple gathered  at  the  depots  and  at  other  points  in  throngs, 
eager  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  him  whom  they 
had  loved.  From  the  time  the  train  left  Cleveland  until  it 
reached  Crestline,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  notwithstand- 
ing which,  bonfires  and  torches  were  lit,  the  principal 
buildings  draped  in  mourning,  bells  tolled,  flags  floated 
at  half-mast,  and  the  sorrowing  inhabitants  stood  in 
groups,  uncovered  and  with  saddened  faces  gazing  with 
awe  and  veneration  upon  the  cortege  as  it  moved 
slowly  by. 

After  daybreak,  the  rain  having  ceased,  the  demon- 
strations were  more  general  but  of  a  less  impressive 
character.  At  Cardington  an  immense  crowd  of  citizens 
assembled  to  do  the  customary  honors.  Bells  were  tolled, 
minute  guns  fired,  and  the  station  was  tastefully  fes- 
tooned with  the  national  flag  draped  with  rosettes  of 
crape.  In  front  and  over  the  doors  and  windows  was 
a  white  banner  on  which  was  inscribed,  "He  sleeps  in 
the  blessings  of  the  poor,  whose  fetters  God  commanded 
him  to  break."  At  other  villages  similar  devices  were 
exhibited,  and  sadness  and  mourning,  deep  and  solemn, 
prevailed  in  town  and  hamlet.  Beside  the  track,  about 
five  miles  above  Columbus,  stood  an  aged  woman  bare- 
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headed,  her  gray  hairs  dishevelled,  tears  coursing  down 
her  furrowed  cheeks,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  sable 
scarf  and  in  her  left  a  bouquet  of  wild  flowers,  which 
she  stretched  imploringly  toward  the  funeral  car. 

In  accordance  with  a  call  signed  by  a  large  number 
of  the  prominent  and  influential  citizens  of  Columbus, 
a  public  meeting  was  held  at  the  City  Hall  on  the  eve- 
ning of  April  17th,  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  suitable  observance  of  the  day  appointed 
for  the  funeral  of  the  assassinated  President,  at  Wash- 
ington, and  to  properly  receive  the  remains  at  the  Cap- 
ital of  Ohio.  Hon.  Samuel  Galloway  was  selected  as 
Chairman,  and  H.  T.  Chittenden  as  Secretary.  Prayer 
was  offered  by  Rev.  C.  E.  Felton.  The  Chairman  set 
forth,  in  a  few  appropriate  remarks,  the  object  for 
which  the  people  had  assembled.  On  motion  of  L.  J. 
Critchfield,  Esq.,  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to 
draft  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sense  of  the  meeting. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  by  the  chair: 
L.  J.  Critchfield,  Geo.  M.  Parsons,  C.  N.  Olds,  B.  F. 
Martin,  and  Peter  Ambos. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Trimble,  Hon.  Samuel  Galloway  and  Hon. 
Chauncey  N.  Olds  addressed  the  meeting.  The  commit- 
tee on  Resolutions  reported  a  series  declaring  that 
treason  embraced  murder  and  all  other  crimes  necessary 
to  accomplish  its  ends;  expressing  grief  and  indigna- 
tion at  the  assassination  of  the  President  —  tendering 
to  his  stricken  family  heartfelt  condolence  —  avowing 
confidence  in  Andrew  Johnson,  and  resolving : 

That,  in  token  of  the  public  sorrow  on  account  of  this 
great  calamity,  and  to  the  honor  of  the  illustrious  dead,  the 
citizens  of  Columbus  be  requested  to  close  their  places  of  busi- 
ness on  tomorrow,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  o'clock  A.  M. 
and  three  o'clock  P.  M.,  the  hours  of  the  funeral  services  at 
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Washington,  and  that  those  having  charge  of  the  bells  in  this 
city,  cause  them  to  be  tolled  during  that  time. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  offered  by  W.  G. 
Deshler,  and  adopted  unanimously : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  nine  be  appointed  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  committee  of  the  City  Council,  in  any  appropriate 
ceremonies,  should  the  body  of  our  late  President  be  brought  to 
our  city;  and  also  in  conjunction  with  the  City  Council  com- 
mittee, to  arrange  for  a  public  oration  upon  the  life  and  services 
of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  committee  in  pur- 
suance of  this  resolution:  W.  G.  Deshler,  David  S. 
Gray,  J.  E.  St.  Clair,  W.  Failing,  Isaac  Eberly,  Rev.  K. 
Mees,  L.  Kilbourne,  C.  P.  L.  Butler,  and  S.  Loving.  On 
motion,  Hon.  Samuel  Galloway  was  added  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  City  Council  cordially  co-operated  with  the 
citizens  in  the  movement  thus  inaugurated.  On  motion 
of  Cyrus  Field,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Mayor,  city 
officers  and  members  of  the  City  Council  join  in  the  pro- 
cession to  escort  the  remains  of  the  late  President,  and, 
on  motion,  Messrs.  Donaldson  and  Ross  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
that  purpose. 

The  Council  had  previously 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  nine  (one  from  each  Ward) 
be  appointed  to  act  in  conjunction  with  such  committees  as  may 
be  appointed  by  the  State  authorities,  and  the  citizens,  generally, 
to  make  suitable  preparations  for  the  reception  of  the  remains 
of  the  late  President. 

On  the  24th  of  April  the  Adjutant-General  of  Ohio 
promulgated  the  following  order : 
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General  Headquarters,  State  of  Ohio, 

Adjutant  General's  Office, 

Columbus,  April  23,  1865. 
General  Order,  ) 
No,    5.  ) 

Major  John  W.  Skiles,  88th  O.  V.  L,  is  hereby  appointed 
Chief  Marshal  of  the  ceremonies  in  honor  of  the  remains  of 
the  late  President  Lincoln,  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  on  the  29th 
inst.  He  will  appoint  his  own  aids,  and  will  have  entire  control 
of  the  ceremonies  and  procession  attending  the  transfer  of  the 
remains  from  and  to  the  depot. 

All  societies,  delegations,  or  other  organizations,  wishing 
to  participate  in  the  ceremonies,  will  report,  by  telegraph,  or 
letter,  to  the  Chief  Marshal,  on  or  before  10  o'clock  A.  M.  of 
Friday,  28th  inst. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Chief  Marshal,  during  Thursday 
and  Friday,  27th  and  28th  inst.,  will  be  at  the  Adjutant-General's 
office  in  the  Capitol. 

By  order  of  the  Governor  :  _.    _,    _ 

J  B.  R.  Cowen, 

Adjutant-General  of  Ohio. 

James  Patterson,  chairman  of  the  City  Council  com- 
mittee, and  W.  G.  Deshler,  chairman  of  the  citizens' 
committee,  announced  that  the  funeral  train  would  ar- 
rive at  Columbus  on  the  morning  of  April  29th,  at  half- 
past  seven  o'clock  —  that  the  remains  of  the  President 
would  be  escorted  to  the  Capitol  by  a  military  and  civic 
procession,  where  they  would  lie  in  state  until  six 
o'clock  p.  m.,  and  that  at  three  o'clock  an  oration  would 
be  delivered  on  the  terrace  on  the  east  side  of  the  Capitol 
Square.  The  committe  requested  the  general  suspension 
of  business,  and  described  the  general  order  of  exercises, 
cordially  invited  societies  and  associations  to  join  the 
procession,  and  announced  the  following  officers  of 
the  day: 

Chief  Marshal  —  Major  John  W.  Skiles. 

Aids  —  Charles  Scarrett,  Ed.  Fields,  Carl  Bancroft, 
Ed.  Fitch,  A,  Greenleaf,  W.  W.  Bailey,  Theo.  Butler, 
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Capt.  Jas.  Grover,  C.  S.  Dyer,  John  W.  Doherty,  C.  W. 
Douty,  R.  S.  Neil,  Maj.  S.  Sullivant,  Jno.  Radebaugh. 

Pall-Bearers  —  Dr.  John  Andrews,  Robert  Neil,  F. 
C.  Kelton,  John  Field,  Augustus  Piatt,  Christian  Heyl, 
E.  W.  Gwynne,  W.  B.  Hubbard,  Judge  Taylor,  Jno. 
Brooks,  Wm.  B.  Thrall,  D.  W.  Deshler,  L.  Goodale,  Jos. 
R.  Swan,  Wm.  T.  Martin,  Wm.  M.  Awl,  G.  W.  Money- 
penny,  John  M.  Walcutt,  F.  Stewart,  John  Noble,  F. 
Jaeger,  Sr.,  Amos  S.  Ramsey. 

Executive  Committee  —  W.  G.  Deshler,  C.  P.  L. 
Butler,  James  Patterson,  S.  N.  Field,  F.  Jaeger. 

Finance  Committee  —  B.  Gilmore,  W.  Failing,  Isaac 
Eberly,  S.  N.  field. 

Escort  Committee — Samuel  Galloway,  L.  Kilbourne, 
S.  Loving,  James  Patterson,  John  Miller,  J.  Reinhard. 

Committee  on  Catafalque,  Decoration,  Etc.  —  D.  S. 
Gray,  A.  B.  Buttles,  Wm.  Gaver. 

Committee  on  Music  and  Printing  —  A.  B.  Buttles, 
Rev.  K.  Mees,  B.  Gilmore,  Wm.  Naughton. 

Committee  on  Reception  of  Escort  and  Guests  —  W. 
Failing,  B.  Gilmore,  J.  E.  St.  Clair. 

Committee  on  Carriages  —  C.  P.  L.  Butler,  Wm. 
Gaver. 

As  soon  as  committees  and  associations  had  made 
report  to  him,  the  Chief  Marshal  advertised  the  fol- 
lowing 

ORDER  OF  PROCESSION 

Columbus,  O.,  April  27,  1865. 

1st.  The  remains  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  late  President  of 
the  United  States,  will  arrive  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  O.,  at 
7  o'clock  A.  M.,  Saturday,  the  29th  instant,  at  the  Union  Depot. 

2nd.  The  funeral  escort  will  consist  of  the  88th  O.  V. 
Infantry. 

3rd.  Officers  of  the  army,  not  on  duty  with  troops,  are 
respectfully  invited  to  participate  in  the  obsequies.     They  will 
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report  to  Major  James  Van  Voost,  18th  U.  S.  Infantry,  at  Head- 
quarters, Tod  Barracks,  at  6  o'clock  A.  M.,  Saturday. 

4th.  Detachments  of  the  army  and  volunteer  organizations, 
not  on  duty  with  the  escort,  will  be  assigned  positions  on  appli- 
cation to  Captain  L.  Nichols,  Tod  Barracks.  They  will  appear 
with  side  arms  only,  and  will  report  at  6  o'clock  A.  M.,  Saturday. 

5th.  All  military  officers  to  be  in  uniform,  and  with  side 
arms.  The  usual  badge  of  mourning  will  be  worn  on  the  left 
arm  and  sword  hilt. 

6th.  In  order  to  prevent  confusion  at  the  entrance  gate, 
all  who  are  not  in  line  of  procession  will  form  after  the  left  of 
the  procession  has  entered  the  Capitol  Square  in  two  ranks, 
on  the  outside  of  the  Square  fence,  on  High  street,  running  north 
to  Broad,  south  to  State,  thence  east  on  Broad  and  State  streets, 
for  extent.  They  will  enter  the  west  gate  four  abreast,  in 
regular  order,  by  inward  march  of  each  rank,  and  in  no  other 
way. 

It  is  desired  to  pass  all  through  the  Capitol,  and  in  order  to 
accommodate  each  person  the  public  must  preserve  order  and 
follow  the  programme  as  adopted. 

A  sufficient  guard,  composed  of  the  18th  U.  S.  Infantry,  will 
be  stationed  at  the  depot  to  prevent  any  delay  or  confusion  in 
transferring  the  remains  to  the  catafalque,  and  in  seating  the 
escort  accompanying  the  remains. 

7th.  All  delegations  who  have  reported  and  have  been 
assigned  to  positions  in  line  of  procession,  will  report  promptly 
at  their  designated  places,  and  will  be  moved  by  Assistant  Mar- 
shals in  charge. 

MILITARY  ESCORT 

Eighty-eighth  O.  V.  Infantry,  under  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Col. Webber. 

ORDER  OF  PROCESSION 

1st.     Officiating  clergyman  and  orator  in  open  carriage. 

2nd.     Undertaker  in  buggy. 

3rd.     Pall  bearers  in  carriages ;  carriages  three  abreast. 


Guards  of 

Honor, 

Veteran 

Reserve 

Corps 


Funeral 
Car 


Guards  of 

Honor, 

Veteran 

Reserve 

Corps 
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4th.     Pall  bearers  in  carriages ;  carriages  three  abreast. 

5th.  Escort  accompanying  remains  from  Washington  in 
open  carriages,  three  abreast,  in  charge  of  Assistant  Marshals 
Theodore  Comstock  and  Henry  Wilson. 

6th.     Major-General  Hooker  and  staff,  mounted. 

7th.  Brevet  Brigadier-General  W.  P.  Richardson  and  staff, 
mounted. 

8th.  A.  A.  Provost-Marshal  General  Col.  Wilcox  and  staff, 
mounted. 

9th.  Brigadier-General  Wager  Swayne  and  staff,  in  open 
carriage. 

10th.  Officers  of  the  army  on  duty,  and  temporarily  at  this 
post,  on  foot,  Major  James  Van  Voost,  18th  U.  S.  Infantry, 
commanding. 

nth.  Soldiers  at  this  post  not  on  duty  with  escort,  Capt. 
Levi  T.  Nichols  commanding. 

12th.     Governor  Brough  and  suite. 

13th.     Camp  Thomas  Band. 

14th.     Committee  of  Arrangement  on  foot. 

15th.  Chief  Marshal  John  W.  Skiles,  and  Special  Aids 
Charles  Scarritt  and  Theo.  H.  Butler. 

FIRST  DIVISION 

Assistant  Marshals  —  E.  G.  Field  and  John  Radabaugh. 

1 6th.  Reverend  Clergy,  City  and  State,  will  form  on  Depot 
street,  right  resting  on  Exchange  Hotel. 

17th.  Heads  of  Departments,  State  of  Ohio,  will  form 
north  of  railroad  track,  in  open  carriages,  right  resting  opposite 
of  Exchange  Hotel. 

18th.  Mayors  of  Cincinnati  and  Columbus,  and  Presidents 
of  City  Councils  of  said  cities,  in  open  carriages. 

19th.  City  Councils  of  Cincinnati  and  Columbus,  on  foot, 
forming  on  north  Public  Lane,  right  resting  on  High  street. 

20th.  Judges  and  officers  of  the  United  States  Court,  in 
open  carriages. 

2 1  st.  Judges  and  officers  of  Supreme  Court  of  State  of 
Ohio,  in  carriages. 

22nd.  Judges  and  officers  of  Franklin  and  other  County 
Courts,  on  foot,  forming  with  right  resting  north  of  railroad 
track,  in  rear  of  carriages. 

SECOND    DIVISION 

Assistant  Marshals  —  Carl  Bancroft  and  E.  A.  Fitch. 
23d.     Masonic  Order  will  form  on  West  North  street,  right 
resting  on  High,  left  extending  north  on  Front  street. 
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THIRD   DIVISION 

Assistant  Marshals  —  A.  Greenleaf  and  J.  W.  Doherty. 
24th.     Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  right  resting  on 
East  North  and  High,  left  extending  on  South  Front  street. 

FOURTH  DIVISION 

Assistant  Marshals  —  C.  W.  Douty  and  S.  H.  Olmsted. 

25th.  United  Ancient  Order  of  Druids,  right  resting  on  cor- 
ner of  High  and  West  Spring  streets,  left  extending  on  North 
Front  street. 

26th.  Tod  Barracks  Band.  Fenian  Brotherhood,  right  rest- 
ing on  corner  of  East  Spring  and  High  streets,  left  extending 
south  on  Third  street. 

27th.  Mechanics'  Association  will  form  with  right  resting 
on  the  left  of  Fenian  Brotherhood.  Third  street. 

28th.  St.  Martin's  and  St.  John's  Benevolent  Associations, 
right  resting  on  corner  of  West  Long  and  High  streets,  left 
extending  north  on  Front. 

The  Butchers'  Association  will  form  with  their  right  rest- 
ing on  the  left  of  the  St.  Martin's  and  St.  John's  Benevolent 
Associations. 

FIFTH    DIVISION 

Assistant  Marshals  —  Colonel  J.  Wing  and  W.  W,  Bagley. 

2th.  Fire  Department,  right  resting  on  corner  of  East  Long 
and  High  streets,  left  extending  on  Long.  Colored  Masonic 
Order's  right  resting  on  corner  of  East  Gay  and  High  streets, 
extending  east  on  Gay.  Colored  Benevolent  Association  will 
form  with  their  right  resting  on  left  of  Colored  Masonic  Fra- 
ternity. 

30th.  All  delegations  from  a  distance  will  form  with  right 
resting  on  West  Gay  and  North,  left  extending  on  North  Front. 

The  different  delegations  are  hereby  directed  to  form  in  four 
ranks. 

ROUTE  OF   PROCESSION 

The  procession  will  move  promptly  from  south  of  the  depot 
at  7:30  A.  M.,  south  on  High  street  to  Broad,  east  on  Broad  to 
Fourth,  south  on  Fourth  to  State,  east  on  State  to  Seventh,  south 
on  Seventh  to  Town,  we?t  on  Town  to  High,  north  on  High  to 
west  front  of  the  Capitol. 

A  mounted  cavalry  force  will  be  stationed  at  all  the  inter- 
sections of  High  street  north  of  Town  street,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  all  vehicles  from  entering  on  High  street  —  that  it 
must  be  kept  clear  during  the  movements  of  the  procession. 
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At  6  P.  M.  the  Capitol  will  be  closed.  The  procession  will 
re-form  in  the  following  order  to  escort  the  remains  to  the  depot. 

Military  escort. 

Escort  accompanying  the  remains. 

Pall  bearers. 

Masonic  Fraternity  will  form  on  East  State  street,  the  right 
resting  on  High. 

Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  will  form  on  East  Broad 
street,  right  resting  on  High. 

All  other  organizations  will  form  on  West  Broad  street,  right 
resting  on  High. 

All  carriages,  except  those  appropriated  to  the  Escort  Com- 
mittee, will  be  under  the  charge  of  Assistant  Marshals  C.  S.  Dyer 
and  H.  M.  Neil. 

The  guard  at  the  Capitol  will  be  under  charge  of  Captain 
M.  C.  Wilkinson,  15th  V.  R.  C.  j0Hn  W.  Skiles, 

Major  and  Grand  Marshal. 

Fourteen  days  from  that  on  which  the  American 
people  were  shocked  by  the  intelligence  that  a  Presi- 
dent, honored  and  loved  for  services  more  precious  than 
any  rendered  by  a  Chief  Magistrate  since  Washington 
retired  to  private  life,  had  been  assassinated,  the  re- 
mains of  that  President  were  brought  to  the  Capital  of 
Ohio.  A  heavy  rain  fell  on  the  night  previous,  and  the 
early  morning  was  gloomy,  but  about  the  hour  appointed 
for  the  arrival  of  the  funeral  train  the  clouds  broke 
away  and  the  rain  ceased.  At  the  appointed  hour  the 
funeral  train  entered  the  Union  Depot,  amid  the  ring- 
ing of  muffled  bells,  and  stopped  so  that  the  funeral  car 
lay  nearly  across  High  street.  An  immense  crowd  of 
spectators  was  congregated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  depot. 
Bands  of  music,  assembled  with  the  military  in  proces- 
sion, played  solemn  dirges  while  the  coffin  was  taken 
from  the  car  and  laid  in  the  hearse  by  a  portion  of  the 
Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  the  other  Veteran  Reserves 
marching  by  its  side  with  drawn  sabres,  attended  by  the 
pall-bearers  and  military  guard  of  honor. 
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The  procession  was  then  formed  according  to  the 
programme,  and  was  the  most  imposing  and  the  most 
impressive  which  ever  marched  through  the  streets  of 
Columbus.  *  The  slow  measured  tread  of  the  troops,  the 
muffled  drum,  the  dead  march,  the  enshrouded  colors, 
told  their  own  tale  of  the  fearfully  solemn  occasion  on 
which  they  were  passing  in  review  before  the  assembled 
thousands  as  witnesses. 

The  hearse  was  the  great  center  of  attraction.  All 
along  the  line  of  march  it  was  preceded  and  followed  by 
hundreds,  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions,  striving  to 
keep  as  near  as  possible  to  the  sombre  structure.  It  was 
17  feet  long,  8 J  feet  wide,  and  17|  feet  from  the  ground 
to  the  apex  of  the  canopy.  The  main  platform  was 
four  feet  from  the  ground,  on  which  rested  a  dais  for 
the  reception  of  the  coffin,  twelve  feet  long  by  five  wide, 
raised  two  and  a  half  feet  above  the  platform.  The 
canopy  resembled  in  shape  a  Chinese  pagoda.  The  in- 
terior of  the  roof  was  lined  with  silk  flags,  and  the  out- 
side covered  with  black  broadcloth,  as  were  the  dais,  the 
main  platform  and  the  entire~hearse.  Black  cloth,  fes- 
tooned, depended  from  the  platform  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  ground,  fringed  with  silver  lace,  and  ornamented 
with  heavy  tassels  of  black  silk.  Surrounding  the 
cornice  of  the  canopy  were  thirty-six  silver  stars,  and 
on  the  apex  and  the  four  corners  were  five  heavy  black 
plumes.  The  canopy  was  appropriately  curtained  with 
black  cloth,  lined  with  white  merino.  On  each  side  of 
the  dais  was  the  word  "Lincoln",  in  silver  letters.  The 
hearse  was  drawn  by  six  white  horses,  covered  with 
black  cloth,  which  was  edged  with  silver  fringe.  The 
heads  of  the  horses  were  surmounted  with  large  black 
plumes,  and  each  was  led  by  a  groom  dressed  in  black, 
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with  white  gloves  and  a  white  band  round  his  hat.  On 
the  dais,  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  hearse,  the  coffin 
was  placed,  in  full  view  of  the  multitudes  on  the  streets. 
Every  window,  housetop,  balcony,  and  every  inch  of 
the  sidewalk  on  either  side  of  High  street  was  densely 
crowded  with  a  mournful  throng,  assembled  to  pay 
homage  to  departed  worth.  In  all  the  enormous  crowd 
profound  silence  reigned.  Conversation  was  carried  on 
in  whispers.  The  completeness  of  every  detail  of  the 
procession  was  remarked  by  all,  and  much  praise 
awarded  the  committee  of  arrangements.  The  display 
made  by  the  various  Orders  and  Associations  in  the  pro- 
cession elicited  universal  commendation.  The  Fire  De- 
partment was  the  subject  of  especial  notice  and  praise. 
The  neat,  clean  uniforms  of  the  officers  and  men,  the 
splendid  condition  of  the  steamers  and  hose-carts,  and 
the  decorated  car,  filled  with  forty-two  young  ladies 
habited  in  deep  mourning,  were  among  the  noticeable 
incidents  of  the  day.  A  very  impressive  feature  of  the 
occasion  was  the  singing  by  the  young  ladies  in  the 
mourning  car  of  the  Fire  Department,  of  1027th  hymn 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  collection,  commencing  with : 

"Great  Ruler  of  the  earth  and  skies," 

and  the  1018th  hymn,  commencing  with 

"Behold,  O  Lord,  before  Thy  Throne." 

The  route  of  the  procession  was  south  on  High  street 
to  Broad  —  east  on  Broad  to  Fourth  —  south  on  Fourth 
to  State  —  east  on  State  to  Seventh  —  south  on  Seventh 
to  Town  —  west  on  Town  to  High  —  north  on  High  to 
the  west  front  of  the  Capitol.  Along  the  entire  line  of 
march,  dwelling  houses,  shops,  stores,  and  other  places 
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of  business,  as  well  as  all  public  buildings,  were  taste- 
fully and  solemnly  decorated.  It  is  proper  to  mention, 
on  East  Broadway,  the  offices  of  the  Adams  and  Amer- 
ican Express  Companies,  and  the  military  offices  in  the 
Buckeye  Block.  The  Seminary  Hospital  was  adorned 
with  mottoes  in  wreaths  of  evergreens,  a  draped  picture 
of  President  Lincoln,  and  draped  flags,  and  when  the 
procession  passed  it  the  invalid  soldiers  strewed  flowers 
before  the  hearse.  The  headquarters  of  Provost  Mar- 
shal General  Wilcox,  on  State  street,  were  very  hand- 
somely decorated.  The  north  end  and  east  front  of  the 
Market  House,  the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  and  the  Gwynne 
Block,  were  each  appropriately  dressed  in  mourning. 
On  the  large  front  of  Kelton,  Bancroft  &  Co.'s  Whole- 
sale Dry  Goods  House  the  national  colors'  hung  in  rich 
heavy  folds  from  the  top  of  each  of  the  windows, 
shrouded  in  black,  and  most  tastefully  arranged  with 
President  Lincoln's  initial  letters  in  the  center.  The 
various  engine  houses  of  the  Fire  Department  were 
draped  and  adorned  with  appropriate  mottoes.  The 
towers,  gable,  offices,  baggage  rooms  and  lamps  of  the 
Union  Depot  were  heavily  draped,  as  was  also,  the  office 
of  the  Little  Miami  Railroad  Company.  Among  the 
most  noticeable  displays  on  High  street,  we  mention  the 
First  National  Bank  building,  the  store  rooms  of  Bain 
&  Son,  Blynn,  Smith  &  Conrad,  Randall  &  Aston,  Thrall 
&  Benham,  F.  D.  Clark,  Griffin  &  Champion,  Naughton, 
Fay,  and  J.  D.  Osborn  &  Co.  The  great  feature  of  the 
decoration  was  found  at  the  clothing  house  of  Marcus 
Childs,  in  the  Neil  House  building.  Thousands  of  per- 
sons were  attracted  by  the  beauty  and  appropriateness 
of  the  designs,  and  the  very  elegant  manner  in  which 
they  were  carried  out.    Beginning  at  the  south  window, 
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we  find  them  each  draped  with  black  cloth,  relieved  by 
white  stars  at  regular  intervals,  and  in  established  order. 
This  window  was  adorned  with  the  following  mottoes: 

"Servant  of  God,  well  done. 

Thy  race  is  o'er,  thy  victory  won." 

"The  last  Martyr  for  Freedom." 

"Heaven  but  tries   our  virtues  by  affliction." 

"East,  West,  North  and  South  mourn, 

The  greatest  friend  of  suffering-  humanity  is  gone." 

"The  President  dies,  we  mourn ; 
The  Nation  lives,  we  rejoice." 

The  next  window  north : 

"Our  Country,  Washington,  Lincoln,  Memoriori  Eterna !" 

'Memento  Mori,  Born  Feb.  12th,  1809,  Died  April  15th,  1865." 

"Too  good  for  earth,  to  Heaven  thou  art  fled, 
And  left  the  Nation  in  tears." 

"He  was  a  good  man,  and  a  just  one." 

The  third  window : 

"Our  Chief  has  fallen." 

"In  mourning  tears  the  Nation's  grief  is  spent, 
Mankind  has  lost  a  friend,  we  a  President." 

"The  Nation  mourns." 

"His  memory,  like  the  Union  he  preserved,  is  not  for  a  day, 
but  for  all  time." 

"Weep,  nature,  weep,  put  on  thy  mourning  garb." 

The  north  window : 

"We  mourn  our  loss." 
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"We  loved  him,  yes,  no  tongue  can  tell 
How  much  we  loved  him,  and  how  well." 

"Fear  not,  Abraham,  I  am  thy  shield;  thy  reward  shall  be 
exceeding  great." 

"Only  the  actions  of  the  just 

Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust." 

"His  noblest  motive  was  the  public  good." 

At  the  base  of  the  front  windows  a  draped  portrait 
of  Lincoln  was  exhibited,  and  each  doorway  was  hung 
in  heavy  festoons  of  black  cloth.  Over  all  a  draped  flag 
was  extended. 

The  west  gateway  of  the  Capitol  Square  was  arched, 
and  bore  the  simple  inscription,  "Ohio  Mourns.',  The 
columns  at  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol  were  tastefully 
draped  in  spiral  turns  of  mourning  cloth  from  top  to 
bottom.  Immediately  over  the  entrance  (west  front) 
was  placed  the  inscription,  "God  Moves  in  a  Mysterious 
Way,"  and  over  the  cornice  of  the  columns  was  placed 
a  quotation  from  President  Lincoln's  last  inaugural  ad- 
dress— "With  Malice  toward  none;  with  Charity  for 
all."  Each  of  the  windows  in  the  west  front  was  heavily 
draped. 

At  about  nine  o'clock  the  head  of  the  procession  ar- 
rived at  the  west  entrance  of  Capitol  Square.  The  88th 
O.  V.  I.  acting  as  special  escort,  passed  in  immediately, 
forming  lines  in  two  ranks  on  each  side  of  the  pass- 
way  from  the  gate  to  the  steps  of  the  Capitol.  During 
the  momentary  delay  the  silence  and  deep  feeling  mani- 
fested by  the  people  in  the  procession,  by  those  crowd- 
ing the  streets  in  every  direction,  and  by  those  gazing 
from  every  available  window,  was  without  precedent. 
The  gaze  seemed  to  alternate  between  the  coffin  being 
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removed  from  the  hearse  containing  the  man  dead  and 
his  striking  living  utterance,  "With  malice  toward  none, 
with  charity  for  all,"  looking  down  upon  them  from  the 
architrave  of  the  Capitol.  As  the  coffin,  borne  upon  the 
shoulders  of  eight  of  the  sergeants  constituting  the  Vet- 
eran Guard,  passed  toward  the  archway,  the  band  gave 
expression  to  the  solemn  emotions  of  the  hour  in  a  dirge, 
the  high  officials  in  attendance  assumed  their  places  as 
escort,  and  thousands  of  bowed  heads  said  as  plainly  as 
the  letters  arching  the  entrance,  "Ohio  Mourns."  Slowly 
and  solemnly  the  escort,  headed  by  General  Hooker  and 
staff,  and  Governor  Brough  and  staff,  passed  to  the 
Capitol  entrance,  and  reverently  the  coffin  was  lowered 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  veterans  to  the  flowerly  bed 
awaiting  it.  The  officers  named,  with  their  attendants, 
Major-General  Hunter  and  staff,  the  General  officers  in 
charge  of  the  corpse  from  Washington,  General  Wager 
Swayne  and  staff,  and  members  of  Committees,  as- 
sumed their  proper  places  around  the  catafalque  with 
uncovered  heads;  the  guard  from  the  Veteran  Reserve 
Corps  formed  in  line  on  each  side,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
corpse  was  in  place,  Rev.  C.  E.  Felton  offered  an  appro- 
priate prayer.  Impressive  as  was  this  scene,  it  was  sur- 
passed by  the  one  that  followed  immediately  on  the 
opening  of  the  coffin.  Amid  silence  almost  painful  the' 
lid  was  raised  —  a  sigh  from  those  present  —  a  slight 
movement  by  the  undertaker  —  and  for  minutes  all  was 
again  as  still  as  death.  The  veteran  officers  and  soldiers, 
with  bowed  heads,  seemed  immovable  as  statues,  uncon- 
sciously every  face  mirrored  the  contending  emotions 
of  the  heart,  and  the  grouping  around  the  dead  of 
citizens  and  soldiers,  seen  by  those  forming  the  head  of 
the  procession  at  the   foot  of  the  western  stairway, 
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formed  a  scene  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  not  to  be  de- 
scribed. Mrs.  Hoffner,  representing  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Cincinnati,  the  only  lady  present,  stepped 
softly  forward  and  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  coffin  an 
anchor  composed  of  delicate  white  flowers  and  evergreen 
boughs,  a  wreath  of  the  same  upon  the  breast  of  the 
dead,  and  a  cross  at  the  head.  Instructions  were  given 
more  by  signs  than  words,  and  arrangements  made  for 
the  people  to  look  upon  the  remains. 

The  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  well  calculated  for  dis- 
play, grand  in  its  loftiness,  and  much  the  resort  of  our 
people,  was.  transformed  into  a  gorgeous  tomb.  The 
column  of  light  streaming  down  from  the  lofty  dome, 
made  distinct  and  impressive  each  feature  of  the  solemn 
scene  below.  There  was  no  stiffness  to  jar  with  soft- 
ened feeling,  no  unwonted  display  to  mar  the  solemnity, 
but  beautifully  and  simply  grand  as  was  the  character 
of  him  whose  mortal  remains  were  to  repose  therein,  the 
rotunda  of  Ohio's  Capitol  emblemed  the  sorrow  of 
Ohio's  people.  The  entrance  ways  and  the  correspond- 
ing panels  were  uniformly  draped  with  black  cloth,  fall- 
ing in  heavy  folds  from  the  arches  to  the  floor.  In  the 
panels  the  drapings  were  gathered  to  the  sides  equidis- 
tant from  arch  to  floor,  and  then  allowed  to  fall  in  full 
volume,  and  closing  at  the  bottom  as  at  the  top.  In  three 
of  these  central  spaces  thus  formed,  were  grouped  the 
war-worn  battle  flags  of  veteran  Ohio  regiments.  In 
the  other  panel,  the  one  between  the  north  and  east  en- 
trances, tastefully  mounted  and  appropriately  draped, 
was  Powell's  painting,  "Perry's  Victory;"  the  group- 
ing of  the  characters  and  the  sublimity  of  the  scene 
represented,  adding  much  to  the  general  and  impressive 
beauty  of   the   rotunda.      Above   the   panels,    entirely 
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round  the  dome,  were  three  rows  of  festoons  with  black 
and  white  pendants,  the  whole  joining  appropriately  the 
general  drapings  below. 

On  a  platform  with  a  base  of  21 J  by  28  feet,  rising 
by  five  steps  until  it  presented  a  top  surface  perhaps  one- 
half  as  large,  was  placed  the  dais  for  the  reception  of 
the  coffin.  This  platform,  tastefully  carpeted,  the  rise 
of  each  step  dressed  in  black,  was  ornamented  with  em- 
blematical flowers  and  plants  in  vases  so  arranged  as  to 
present,  with  their  impression  of  beauty,  the  sorrow  for 
the  dead.  At  the  corners  facing  the  west  entrance,  were 
large  vases  containing  beautiful  specimens  of  amaranth, 
and  midway  between  them  a  grand  central  vase  glowing 
with  the  richness  and  beauty  of  the  choicest  flowers  of 
the  season.  A  similar  disposition  of  vases  faced  the  east 
entrance,  from  the  corner  ones  the  flowers  of  the  em- 
blematical Justitia,  reaching  to  the  height  of  the  dais. 
Around  these  large  vases,  were  grouped  smaller  ones, 
rising  in  gradations  of  beauty  with  the  steps  of  the  plat- 
form. The  dais  was  most  properly  the  crowning  beauty 
of  the  structure,  and  in  a  brief  description  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  it  justice.  Rectangular  in  form,  with  a  side 
elevation  of  two  feet,  it  was  without  canopy  and  beauti- 
fully ornamented.  The  sides  were  covered  with  black 
broadcloth,  over  which  drooped  from  the  top  festoons 
of  white  merino,  and  tassels  of  white  silk.  The  end 
facing  the  west  entrance  bore  inscribed,  on  a  black 
panel  with  white  border,  in  silver  letters,  the  word  "Lin- 
coln/' From  the  festooning  at  the  top,  rose  in  grace- 
ful swell  a  bed  of  white  roses,  immortelles  and  orange 
blossoms,  the  pure  white  relieved  only  by  the  deep  fresh 
green  of  the  leaves  and  sprigs  accompanying. 

The  Guard  of  Honor  was  relieved  by  the  following 
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named  officers,  acting  in  the  same  capacity  and  under 
the  immediate  charge  of  Colonel  J.  A.  Wilcox  and 
Major  L.  S.  Sullivant;  Captain  Douglas,  13th  O.  V.  L; 
Captain  Stivers,  U.  S.  A.;  Captain  Walker,  5th  O.  V. 
C;  Captain  A.  T.  Wikoff,  91st  O.  V.  L;  Captain  Mc- 
Groat,  Captain  Hull,  18th  O.  V.  L;  Captain  H.  P. 
Wands,  22d  Mich.;  Captain  Davis,  18th  O.  V.  L;  Cap- 
tain Hannal,  124th  O.  V.  L;  Lieutenant  Horringer,  2d 
O.  V.  G;  Lieutenant  J.  H.  Orr,  109th  O.  V.  L;  Lieu- 
tenant H.  B.  Freeman,  18th  O.  V.  L;  Adjutant  D.  C 
Patrick,  and  Lieutenants  J.  «B.  Dague,  G.  I.  Davison, 
J.  D.  Wilson  and  Norris  Killen,  of  the  88th  O.  V.  I. 

The  officers,  pall-bearers  and  committees,  after  look- 
ing upon  the  remains,  retired,  excepting  those  having 
the  body  in  charge.  The  officers  forming  the  guard 
were  assigned  their  positions,  and  without  delay  the 
people  commenced  moving  in  the  rotunda.  First  came 
the  various  military  organizations  of  the  procession,  the 
men  formed  in  four  ranks,  marching  without  noise  upon 
a  carpet  to  the  catafalque,  passing  by  twos  on  each  side 
of  the  coffin  —  the  face  and  upper  part  of  the  body  be- 
ing brought  in  full  view  of  each  individual  —  and  then 
those  on  the  right  passing  out  at  the  south  and  those 
on  the  left  turning  to  the  north.  Then  followed  in  order 
the  various  delegations  of  the  procession,  succeeded  by 
the  people  en  masse;  the  same  order  being  preserved 
throughout  the  day. 

The  impressive  solemnity  with  which  the  ceremonies 
were  inaugurated  continued  without  interruption.  The 
officers  on  duty  firmly  but  courteously  enforced  every 
rule,  and  the  people  seemed  imbued  with  such  a  spirit 
that  they  all  moved  on  as  one  person.  Not  an  indecor- 
ous action,  not  a  whispered  word,  not  a  frowning  coun- 
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tenance  marred  the  scene.  The  marked  order,  the  seem- 
liness  of  action,  and  the  subdued  demeanor  of  the  mul- 
titude, composed  of  every  class,  age  and  color,  during 
the  entire  day,  form  a  feature  of  this  more  than  pageant 
that  speaks  louder  than  the  most  eloquent  and  pathetic 
words  the  people's  love  for  Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  actual  count  it  was  found  that  over  eight  thou- 
sand passed  in  and  out  every  hour  from  half  after  nine 
until  four  o'clock,  and,  making  due  allowance,  it  is 
thought  that  over  fifty  thousand  people  viewed  the  re- 
mains in  that  time.  The  unparalleled  good  order  pre- 
vailing at  all  times  must  remain  ever  a  source  of  pride 
to  all  participating. 

Many  scenes  during  the  day  were  affecting  and  im- 
pressive, but  to  chronicle  them  all  would  fill  a  volume. 
All  felt  the  sorrow,  and  countenance  and  act  mirrored 
it  with  striking  plainness.  Thousands  of  persons  stood 
in  line  on  High  street,  four  abreast ;  the  lines  extending 
in  either  direction,  north  from  the  west  gateway  to 
Long  street,  and  south  from  the  west  gateway  to  Rich 
street,  patiently  awaiting  their  opportunity.  For  more 
than  six  hours  a  steady  stream  of  humanity  poured 
through  the  channel,  all  eager  to  gaze  at  the  martyred 
President  on  his  bier. 

Long  before  the  hour  appointed  for  the  delivery  of 
the  funeral  oration  the  east  terrace  of  the  State  House 
was  crowded  with  men  and  women,  who  had  gathered 
to  hear  the  lessons  which  might  be  suggested  from  the 
exemplary  life  and  violent  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
A  platform  had  been  erected  immediately  in  front  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Capitol,  and  upon  this  platform,  at  three 
o'clock,  appeared  Major-General  Hunter,  Major-Gen- 
eral Hooker,  Major-General  Barnard,  Brigadier-Gen- 
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eral  Townsend,  Brigadier-General  McCallum,  Colonel 
Swords,  Colonel  Simpson,  Colonel  Lathrop,  Captain 
Taylor,  Hon.  T.  B.  Shannon,  of  California,  Hon. 
T.  W.  Terry  of  Michigan,  Hon.  Mr.  Clarke  of  Kansas, 
the  orator,  Hon.  Job  E.  Stevenson  of  Chillicothe,  and 
Revs.  E.  P.  Goodwin  and  C.  E.  Felton  of  Columbus. 
After  appropriate  music  by  military  bands,  and  the  sing- 
ing of  a  hymn  by  a  choir,  under  the  direction  of  J.  A. 
Scarritt,  a  prayer,  impressive  in  thought  and  earnest  in 
manner  and  word,  was  offered  by  the  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Columbus,  Mr.  Goodwin.  A 
solemn  hymn  was  then  sung  by  the  choir.  When  Mr. 
Stevenson  began  his  oration  a  mournful  quiet  pervaded 
the  large  assembly.  It  was  broken  during  the  delivery 
of  the  oration  only  when  the  orator,  alluding  to  the 
great  crime  which  rebellion  had  instigated,  demanded 
that  justice  be  done  the  criminals,  and  declared  that  con- 
ciliation of  those  who  had  murdered  Mercy  was  conr 
demned  by  the  cries  to  heaven  of  thousands  of  soldiers 
murdered  in  rebel  prisons  —  by  bereaved  homes  in  all 
loyal  States.     Mr.  Stevenson's  oration  follows: 

My  Fellow  Citizens: — Ohio  mourns,  America  mourns,  the 
civilized  world  will  mourn  the  cruel  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  brave,  the  wise,  the  good ;  bravest,  wisest,  best  of  men. 

History  alone  can  measure  and  weigh  his  worth,  but  we,  in 
parting  from  his  mortal  remains,  may  indulge  the  fullness  of  our 
hearts  in  a  few  broken  words  of  his  life  and  his  death  and  his 
fame ;  his  noble  life  and  martyr's  death,  and  matchless  fame.  A 
western  farmer's  son,  self-made,  in  early  manhood  he  won,  by 
sterling  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  the  public  confidence,  and 
was  entrusted  with  the  people's  power.  Growing  with  his  grow- 
ing State,  he  became  a  leader  in  the  West. 

Elected  President,  he  disbelieved  the  threats  of  traitors  and 
sought  to  serve  his  term  in  peace.  The  clouds  of  civil  war  dark- 
ened the  land.  The  President  pleaded  and  prayed  for  peace, 
"long  declined  the  war,"  and  only  when  the  storm  broke  in  fury 
on  the  flag,  did  he  arm  for  the  Union. 
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For  four  years  the  war  raged,  and  the  President  was  tried 
as  man  was  never  tried  before. 

Oh,  ''with  what  a  load  of  toil  and  care"  has  he  come,  with 
steady,  steadfast  step,  through  the  valley  and  shadow  of  defeat, 
over  the  bright  mountain  of  victory,  up  to  the  sunlit  plain  of 
peace. 

Tried  by  dire  disaster  at  Bull  Run,  where  volunteer  patriots 
met  veteran  traitors ;  at  Fredericksburg,  where  courage  contended 
with  nature;  at  Chancellorsville,  that  desperate  venture;  in  the 
dismal  swamps  of  the  Chickahominy,  where  a  brave  army  was 
buried  in  vain ;  by  the  chronic  siege  of  Charleston ;  the  mockery 
of  Richmond,  and  the  dangers  at  Washington — through  all  these 
trials  the  President  stood  firm,  trusting  in  God  and  people,  while 
the  people  trusted  in  God  and  in  him. 

There  were  never  braver  men  than  the  Union  volunteers; 
none  braver  ever  rallied  in  Grecian  phalanx  or  Roman  legion; 
non  braver  ever  bent  the  Saxon  bow,  or  bore  barbarian  battle-ax, 
or  set  the  lance  in  rest ;  none  braver  ever  followed  the  crescent  or 
the  cross,  or  fought  with  Napoleon,  or  Wellington,  or  Washing- 
ton. Yet  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Union  army  and  navy 
was  worthy  of  the  men  filling  for  four  years  the  foremost  and 
most  perilous  post  unfaltering. 

Tried  by  good  fortune,  he  saw  the  soldiers  of  the  west  re- 
cover the  great  valley,  and  bring  back  to  the  Union  the  Father  of 
Waters,  and  all  his  beautiful  children ;  he  saw  the  legions  of  Lee 
hurled  from  the  heights  of  Gettysburg;  he  saw  the  flag  of  the  free 
rise  on  Lookout  Mountain  and  spread  from  the  river  to  the  sea, 
and  rest  over  Sumter ;  he  saw  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  bright- 
ened by  the  blaze  of  battle,  bloom  over  Richmond,  and  he  saw  Lee 
surrender.  Yet,  he  remained  wise  and  modest,  giving  all  the 
glory  to  God  and  our  army  and  navy. 

Tried  by  civil  affairs,  which  would  have  taxed  the  powers 
and  tested  the  virtue  of  Jefferson,  Hamilton  and  Washington,  he 
administered  them  so  wisely  and  well,  that  after  three  years  no 
man  was  found  to  take  his  place.  He  was  re-elected  and  the 
harvest  of  success  came  in  so  grandly,  that  he  might  have  said ; 
"Now  Lord  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine 
eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation."  Yet  he  was  free  from  the  weak- 
ness of  vanity. 

Thus  did  he  exhibit,  on  occasion,  in  due  proportion  and 
harmonious  action,  those  cardinal  virtues,  the  trinity  of  true 
greatness — courage,  wisdom  and  goodness  ; — goodness  to  love  the 
right,  and  courage  to  do  the  right.  Tried  by  these  tests  and  by 
the  touch-stone  of  success,  he  was  the  greatest  of  living  men. 
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He  stood  on  the  summit,  his  brow  bathed  in  the  beams  of 
the  rising  sun  of  peace,  singing  in  his  heart  the  angelic  song  of 
"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ;  peace  on  earth ;  good  will  to  man." 

"With  malice  toward  none,  and  charity  for  all,"  he  had  for- 
given the  people  of  the  South,  and  might  have  forgotten  their 
leaders — covering  with  the  broad  mantle  of  his  charity  their  mul- 
titude of  sins. 

But  he  is  slain — slain  by  slavery.  That  fiend  incarnate  did 
the  deed.  Beaten,  in  battle,  the  leaders  sought  to  save  slavery  by 
assassination.     Their  madness  presaged  their  destruction. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  personification  of  Mercy.  Andrew 
Johnson  is  the  personification  df  Justice. 

They  have  murdered  Mercy,  and  Justice  reigns  alone — and 
the  people,  with  one  voice,  pray  to  heaven  that  justice  may  be 
done.  The  mere  momentum  of  our  victorious  armies  will  crush 
every  rebel  in  arms,  and  then  may  our  eyes  behold  the  majesty  of 
the  law.  They  have  appealed  to  the  sword ; — if  they  were  tried 
by  the  laws  of  war,  their  barbarous  crimes  against  humanity 
would  doom  them  to  death. 

The  blood  of  thousands  of  murdered  prisoners  cries  to 
heaven.  The  shades  of  sixty-two  thousand  starved  soldiers  rise 
up  in  judgment  against  them.  The  body  of  the  murdered  Presi- 
dent condemns  them.  Some  deprecate  vengeance.  There  is  no 
room  for  vengeance  here.  Long  before  justice  can  have  her  per- 
fect work  the  material  will  be  exhausted,  and  the  record  closed. 

Some  wonder  why  the  South  killed  her  best  friend.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  the  true  friend  of  the  people  of  the  South ;  for 
he  was  their  friend  as  Jesus  is  the  friend  of  sinners — ready  to 
save  when  they  repent.  He  was  not  the  friend  of  rebellion,  of 
treason,  of  slavery — he  was  their  boldest  and  strongest  foe,  and 
therefore  they  slew  him — but  in  his  death  they  die;  the  people 
have  judged  them,  and  they  stand  convicted,  smitten  with  remorse 
and  dismay — while  the  cause  for  which  the  President  perished, 
sanctified  by  his  blood,  grows  stronger  and  brighter.  These  are 
some  of  the  consequences  of  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Ours 
is  the  grief — theirs  the  loss,  and  his  is  the  gain.  He  died  for 
Liberty  and  Union,  and  now  he  wears  the  martyr's  glorious 
crown.  He  is  our  crowned  President.  While  the  Union  survives 
— while  the  love  of  Liberty  warms  the  human  heart,  Abraham 
Lincoln  will  hold  high  rank  among  the  immortal  dead. 

The  nation  is  saved  and  redeemed.  She  needs  no  aid  from 
rebel  hands  to  reconstruct  the  Union.  The  Union  needs  no  re- 
construction. It  was  not  made  by  man ;  it  was  created  by  the  God 
of  Nations.  It  is  vital  and  immortal.  If  it  has  wounds  in  mem- 
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bers  of  its  body,  they  will  heal,  and  leave  no  scar,  without  the 
opiate  of  compromise  with  treason.  Let  us  beware  of  the 
Delilah  of  the  South,  who  has  so  lately  betrayed  our  strong  man. 
Let  the  "Prodigals"  feed  on  the  husks  till  they  come  in  repen- 
tance, and  ask  to  be  received  in  their  father's  house — not  as  the 
equals  to  their  faithful  brethren,  but  on  a  level  with  their  former 
servants.  Then  we. can  consider  their  petition,  and  discuss  the 
question,  not  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union,  but  of  the  forma- 
tion of  free  States  from  the  national  domain.  Until  then  let  the 
sword  which  reclaimed  their  territory  rule  it,  tempered  by  nation- 
al law.  Some  cry  conciliation,  and  say  there  can  be  no  true  peace 
by  conquest.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  enduring  peace  but  the 
peace  that  is  conquered.  The  peace  of  France  is  a  conquered 
peace ;  the  peace  of  England  was  conquered  and  conquered  again ; 
the  peace  of  our  fathers  was  a  conquered  peace ;  the  peace  of  the 
world  is  a  conquered  peace ;  the  peace  of  Heaven  is  a  conquered 
peace ;  and  thanks  be  to  God,  our  peace  is  to  be  a  conquered,  and 
therefore  a  lasting  peace.  For  a  thousand  years  shall  the  people 
enjoy  Liberty  and  Union  in  peace  and  security.  The  nation  re- 
vived through  all  her  members  by  the  hand  of  free  labor,  pros- 
perity shall  fill  and  overflow  the  land — roll  along  the  railways — 
thrill  the  electric  wires — pulsate  on  the  rivers* — blossom  on  the 
lakes,  and  whiten  the  seas;  and  the  imperial  free  Republic,  the 
best  and  strongest  Government  on  earth,  will  be  a  monument  of 
the  glory  of  Abraham  Lincoln — while  over  and  above  all,  shall 
rise  and  swell  the  great  "dome  of  his  fame." 

When  the  orator  took  his  seat  earnest  and  solemn 
manifestations  of  approval  testified  that  he  had  appro- 
priately and  impressively  spoken  for  the  people. 

Immediately  there  were  cries  for  Hooker.  Major 
General  Hooker  rose  from  his  seat,  when  the  band  be- 
gan to  play  a  dirge.  He  stood  until  the  music  stopped 
and  then  administered  to  those  who  called  for  him  a 
just  rebuke: 

General  Hooker  said:  "My  friends,  I  thank  you 
very  much  for  the  compliment  you  pay  me  by  your  call. 
If  I  do  not  respond  by  remarks,  you  will  ascribe  it  to 
the  inappropriateness  of  the  occasion.  Your  call  was 
dictated  by  curiosity  as  much  as  to  hear  a  speech  from 
me;  that  I  grant  you.     Further  you  must  excuse  me." 
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This  frank  speech  was  received  in  the  spirit  which 
dictated  it.  The  ceremonies  were  then  concluded  by  the 
singing  of  the  ode  written  by  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  in  New 
York. 

The  hour  for  the  removal  of  the  coffin  from  the 
rotunda  having  nearly  arrived,  a  majority  of  the  people 
who  had  listened  to  the  funeral  oration  quietly  wended 
iheir  way  toward  High  street,  which  was  densely 
thronged,  until  the  cortege  was  reformed  and  moved  to 
the  depot. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  doors  of  the  Capitol 
were  closed,  the  bugle  sounded  the  assembly,  the  soldiers 
took  arms,  and  the  procession  began  reforming  for  the 
final  escort  to  the  depot.  As  the  body  was  being  borne 
out  to  the  funeral  car  at  the  west  gateway  of  the  Capitol 
grounds,  a  national  salute  was  fired.  Soon  after,  the 
procession  moved,  and  the  remains  of  the  President 
were  transferred  to  the  funeral  car  at  the  depot  of  the 
Indiana  Central  Railway,  for  transportation  to  In- 
dianapolis. 

The  committee  superintending  the  catafalque  in  the 
rotunda  determined  to  allow  it  to  remain  until  the  re- 
mains of  Lincoln  were  consigned  to  the  tomb  at  Spring- 
field, and  it  is  to  be  recorded  as  a  memorable  deed  for 
the  citizens  of  Columbus,  that  every  morning  until  that 
of  the  4th  of  May,  fresh  flowers  were  placed  around 
the  dais  where  the  President's  coffin  had  rested,  and 
thousands  of  men,  women  and  children  visited  and  re- 
visited the  catafalque,  and  again  and  again  with  sad 
emotion  viewed  the  symbols  of  grief  which  decorated 
the  rotunda  of  Ohio's  Capitol,  in  which,  in  February, 
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1861,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  given  the  most  enthusiastic 
reception  ever  bestowed  by  the  people  of  Ohio  upon  a 
citizen  of  the  Republic. 

The  funeral  train  left  Columbus  at  eight  o'clock.  B. 
E.  Smith,  Esq.,  President,  and  J.  M.  Lunt,  Esq.,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Columbus  and  Indianapolis  Central 
Railway,  accompanied  it,  giving  personal  attention  to 
the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  passengers.  They  had  with 
them  Messrs.  Blemer  and  Cummings,  chief  track  men, 
and  William  Slater,  telegraphic  operator,  with  all  the 
necessary  implements  for  immediate  repair.  S.  A. 
Hughes,  Esq.,  as  Conductor,  and  Mr.  James  Gounley, 
Engineer,  were  in  charge  of  the  train. 

At  Pleasant  Valley  bonfires  lit  up  the  country  for 
miles.  A  large  concourse  of  citizens  assembled  around 
the  depot.  Two  American  flags,  draped  in  mourning, 
were  held  in  hand  by  two  ladies.  At  Unionville  about 
two  hundred  persons  present,  most  of  them  sitting  in 
wagons  —  the  people  having  come  from  the  country.  At 
Milford,  assembled  around  bonfires,  four  or  five  hun- 
dred people  waved  flags  and  handkerchiefs  slowly. 
About  two  miles  from  that  place  a  farmer  and  his  family 
were  standing  in  a  field  by  a  bonfire,  waving  a  flag.  At 
Woodstock  about  fivt  hundred  people  greeted  the  train. 
The  ladies  presented  bouquets ;  one  by  Miss  Villard,  Miss 
Lucy  Kimble  and  Miss  Mary  Cranston,  on  the  part  of 
the  ladies  of  Woodstock;  another  by  Miss  Ann  Currier; 
and  another  by  Mrs.  G.  Martin  and  Miss  Delilah  Beltz, 
two  sisters.  These  ladies  were  permitted  to  enter  the 
President's  car  and  strew  flowers  on  the  .coffin.  The 
Woodstock  Cornet  Band,  U.  Cushman,  leader,  played 
a  dirge  and  hymn  —  "Dreaming,  I  sleep,  love,"  and 
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Pleyel's  Hymn.  The  village  bells  slowly  rang;  men 
stood  silent  with  uncovered  heads.  A  soldier  stood  in 
the  center  of  an  assemblage,  holding  a  flag.  All  men 
stood  uncovered. 

Urbana  was  reached  at  ten  o'clock  forty  minutes. 
Not  less  than  three  thousand  people  had  gathered  near 
the  depot.  On  the  platform  was  a  large  cross,  entwined 
with  circling  wreaths  of  evergreens,  which  was  worked 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs,  Milo  G.  Williams,  Presi- 
dent Ladies'  Soldiers'  Aid  Society.  From  the  top  of  the 
cross,  and  shorter  arms,  were  hung  illuminated  colored 
transparencies.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  track  was 
an  elevated  platform,  on  which  were  forty  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  who  sang  with  patriotic  sweetness  the  hymn 
entitled,  "Go  to  Thy  Rest."  The  singing  represented 
the  Methodist,  Baptist,  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian 
Churches.  Large  bonfires  made  night  as  light  as  day. 
Minute  guns  were  fired.  Ten  young-  ladies  entered  the 
car  and  strewed  flowers  on  the  martyr's  bier.  One  of 
the  ladies  was  so  affected  that  she  cried  and  wept  in 
great  anguish. 

At  St.  Paris  were  brilliant  illuminations,  by  which 
could  be  seen  a  number  of  drooped  flags,  a  large  as- 
sembly present,  who  stood  in  silence  as  they  looked  on 
the  moving  train.  A  bouquet  was  presented  and  placed 
on  the  coffin  by  Mrs.  Purron.  The  bouquet  was  a  most 
artistic  one,  made  by  Stoutey  Meyer.  At  Westville  Sta- 
tion crowds  were  gathered  to  pay  respect  to  the  dead. 
At  Conover  a  long  line  of  people  two  deep  stood  in  file ; 
on  the  right  little  boys  and  girls,  then  young  men  and 
women,  and  on  the  left  the  elderly  people.  In  the  center, 
supporting  a  large  American  flag,  were  three  young 
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ladies,  Miss  Eliza  Throckmorton,  Miss  Nora  Brecount, 
and  Miss  Barnes.  A  patriotic  religious  song,  with  a 
slow  and  mournful  air,  was  chanted  by  the  flag-bearers. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  twelve  o'clock  the  train 
reached  Piqua.  Not  less  than  ten  thousand  people 
crowded  about  it.  The  Troy  Band  and  the  Piqua  Band 
played  appropriate  music,  after  which  a  delegation  from 
the  Methodist  Churches,  under  Rev.  Granville  (Colonel) 
Moody,  sang  a  hymn.  Rev.  Moody  repeated  the  first 
line,  when  it  was  then  sung  by  the  entire  choir.  Think 
of  such  actions  at  the  midnight  hour,  when  humanity 
is  supposed  to  lay  by  its  cares,  and  take  its  rest  in  the 
arms  of  repose.  At  Gettysburg  was  a  large  number  of 
people  around  huge  bonfires.  Drooping  flags  and  other 
evidences  of  mourning  were  displayed.  There  were  like 
scenes  at  Richmond  Junction  and  Covington. 

At  Greenville,  Ohio,  thirty-six  young  ladies  dressed 
in  white,  slowly  waving  the  Star  Spangled  Banner, 
greeted  the  cortege.  Lafayette's  Requiem  was  sung 
with  thrilling  effect  by  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. About  five  hundred  people  were  congregated  on 
the  platform.  Company  C,  28th  Ohio  Infantry,  was 
drawn  up  in  line,  with  firearms  reversed.  The  depot 
was  tastefully  decorated.  On  either  side  of  the  depot 
were  two  bonfires  fifteen  feet  high,  which  shed  most 
brilliant  light  all  around  the  train  and  depot. 

At  New  Paris  great  bonfires  lit  up  the  skies.  A 
crowd  was  gathered  about,  who  stood  with  uncovered 
heads.  A  beautiful  arch  of  evergreens  was  formed 
above  the  track,  under  which  the  train  passed.  The 
arch  was  twenty  feet  high  and  thirty  feet  in  circum- 
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ference.  At  Wiley's,  New  Madison  and  Weaver's  Sta- 
tions, hundreds  of  mourners  were  congregated. 

The  funeral  train  was  delivered  just  across  the  line, 
at  Richmond,  by  the  Ohio  officials  to  Governor  Morton 
of  Indiana,  and  his  suite. 

Thus  Ohio  honoring  Lincoln  in  his  life-time  gave 
him  her  supreme  homage  at  his  death. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

DR.    GEORGE   T.    HARDING 

Dr.  George  T.  Harding,  who  is  a  Civil  War  veteran, 
recently  recalled  a  pleasant  visit  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  war  service  he  and  a  few  of  his 
comrades  called  at  the  White  House.  A  colored  at- 
tendant told  them  that  the  President  was  very  busy  but 
that  if  they  would  wait  awhile  they  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  see  him.  In  about  an  hour  they  were 
ushered  into  his  presence.  They  made  known  that  they 
had  simply  come  to  pay  their  respects  and  to  be  able  to 
say  when  they  returned  home  that  they  had  seen  Presi- 
dent Lincoln. 

"We  are  boys  from  the  Buckeye  State,"  said  Doctor 
Harding  to  the  President. 

"Well,"  said  Lincoln,  "I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you. 
The  Buckeye  State  has  been  loyal  to  me  and  I  certainly 
appreciate  it." 

He  thereupon  heartily  shook  hands  with  each  of  the 
soldiers.  Doctor  Harding  recalls  most  distinctly  the 
large  hands  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  hearty  greet- 
ing.   The  President  took  the  right  hand  of  each  of  them 
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in  turn  between  his  two  hands  in  greeting  them.  He 
said  that  it  was  one  of  his  busy  days  and  cordially  asked 
them  to  come  again.  As  they  were  leaving  he  said  with 
a  smile: 

"And  now  you  can  tell  your  people  at  home  that  you 
have  seen  the  handsomest  man  in  the  United  States." 

Little  did  Private  George  T.  Harding  dream  that  in 
the  distant  future  he  would  see  his  own  son  in  the  White 
House,  an  honored  successor  of  President  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

EDWARD   C.    MCMULLAN 

Mr.  Edward  C.  McMullan,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War  and  former  resident  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  re- 
members Lincoln  and  the  Lincoln  family  as  he  saw 
them  frequently  in  his  earlier  years.  The  Columbus 
Citizen  publishes  an  interesting  interview  with  Mr. 
McMullan  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken : 

In  the  heart  of  Edward  C.  McMullan,  49  Hubbard  Ave., 
Civil  War  veteran,  an  attendant  at  the  Ohio  State  Archaeological 
Museum,  Ohio  State  University,  there  is  cemented  a  feeling  of 
love  and  intimate  affection  for  Lincoln,  whom  he  knew  when  he 
(McMullan)  was  but  a  youngster  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  and 
boyhood  chum  of   Robert  Lincoln,   son  of  the   "Emancipator." 

"I  remember  him  quite  well,"  mused  the  old  soldier,  Mon- 
day, when  he  was  asked  about  those  early  days  back  in  Spring- 
field. "The  President  was  always  very  kind  to  us  boys  and  to 
everybody,  for  that  matter.  I  used  to  see  him  two  or  three  times 
every  day.  While  playing  with  'Bob'  we  used  to  romp  in 'and 
out  of  Lincoln's  office,  and  though  he  was  often  very  busy  and 
faced  with  many  tribulations,  he  never  spoke  harshly  to  us,  nor 
did  I  ever  hear  him  utter  a  complaint." 

McMullan,  who  is  seventy-eight  years  of  age  and  for  the 
past  few  months  has  been  confined  at  his  home  by  illness, 
straightened  his  shoulders  and  his  face  beamed  as  he  described 
the  shabby,  poorly  furnished  office  of  Lincoln  in  which  he  was 
officially  notified  of  his  nomination  to  the  presidency. 

"I  can  see  that  office  as  plainly  as  though  I  were  standing  in 
it  right  now,"  said  McMullan,  smiling.     "It  was  very  poorly  fur- 
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nished,  containing  only  a  rickety  table,  a  broken  chair  and  a 
dusty  bookcase.  There  was  of  course  no  carpet.  Then  there 
was  an  old  red  plush  lounge  which  would  now  hardly  be  con- 
sidered good  enough  for  kindling  wood.  That  law  office  was 
certainly  a  contrast  to  the  mahogany  furnished  law  offices  of  the 
present  day." 

When  Lincoln  was  elected  president,  that  companionship 
between  Robert  Lincoln  and  McMullan  and  the  latter's  intimacy 
with  the  Lincoln  family  naturally  ended,  because  the  Lincolns 
"moved  away  over  east  to  Washington,"  said  McMullan  with  a 
smile. 

When  17  years  of  age,  McMullan  joined  Company  B,  32nd 
Ohio  Regiment,  and  participated  in  29  battles,  including  the 
famous  siege  of  Vicksburg.  He  was  captured  and  confined  in 
Andersonville  Prison  for  11  months.  He  was  finally  paroled 
and  before  his  parole  period  expired  the  war  ended. 

"I  do  not  have  to  be  told  that  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  best 
friends  this  Nation  and  its  citizens  ever  had,"  said  McMullan. 
"I  know  it  and  so  do  my  two  brothers  who  were  members  of 
the  Confederate  Army.  I  often  heard  them  say  that  Lincoln 
was  the  best  friend  the  South  ever  had  and  we,  of  the  North, 
know  quite  well  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  we  ever  had." 


LINCOLN  ON  LABOR 

IN    SPEECH    AT    CINCINNATI,    1859 

By  reference  to  page  95,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  part  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  speech  at  Cincinnati  in  1859  was 
omitted  from  the  report.  His  speech  is  generally,  al- 
most invariably,  published  with  this  omission.  In  the 
Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  by  W.  D.  Howells,  published 
in  Columbus  in  1860,  the  Cincinnati  speech  is  included 
with  this  prefatory  note : 

The  following  speech  is  here  reproduced,  with  the  insertion 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  view  upon  labor  and  the  ability  of  the  laborer 
to  become  an  employer.  These  were  omitted  in  the  first  report, 
and  the  passages  are  supplied  by  the  reporter  for  the  present 
work. 
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The  supplied  portion  relating  to  labor  is  as  follows : 

Upon  what  principle  shall  it  be  said  the  planting  of  a  new 
territory  by  the  first  thousand  people  that  migrate  to  it,  is  a 
matter  concerning  them  exclusively?  What  kind  of  logic  is  it 
that  argues  that  it  in  no  wise  concerns,  if  you  please,  the  black 
men  who  are  to  be  enslaved?  Or  if  you  are  afraid  to  say  any- 
thing about  that;  if  you  have  been  bedeviled  for  your  sympathy 
for  the  negro;  if  noses  have  been  turned  up  at  you;  and  if  you 
have  been  accused  of  having  wanted  the  negro  as  your  social 
equal,  for  a  juror,  to  be  a  witness  against  your  white  brethren, 
or  even  to  marry  with  him;  if  you  have  been  accused  of  all  this, 
until  you  are  afraid  to  speak  of  the  colored  race ;  —  then,  I  ask 
you,  what  right  is  there  to  say  that  the  planting  of  free  soil  with 
slavery  has  no  effect  upon  the  white  men  that  are  to  go  there 
afterward  as  emigrants  from  the  older  states?  By  what  right 
do  a  few  of  the  first  settlers  fix  that  first  condition  beyond  the 
power  of  succeeding  millions  to  eradicate  it?  Why  shall  a  few 
men  be  allowed,  as  it  were,  to  sow  that  virgin  soil  with  Canada 
thistles,  or  any  other  pest  of  the  soil,  which  the  farmer,  in  subse- 
quent ages,  cannot  eradicate  without  endless  toil?  Is  it  a  matter 
that  exclusively  concerns  those  few  people  that  settle  there  first? 

Douglas  argues  that  it  is  a  matter  of  exclusive  local  juris- 
diction. What  enables  him  to  say  that?  It  is  because  he  looks 
upon  slavery  as  so  insignificant  that  the  people  may  decide  that 
question  for  themselves,  albeit  they  are  not  fit  to  decide  who  shall 
be  their  governor,  judge,  or  secretary,  or  who  have  been  any  of 
their  officers.  These  are  vast  national  matters,  in  his  estimation ; 
but  the  little  matter,  in  his  estimation,  is  the  planting  of  slavery 
there.  That  is  of  purely  local  interest,  which  nobody  should  be 
allowed  to  say  a  word  about.  It  is  a  great  national  question 
that  Sam.  Medary  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Kansas,  that  he  may  go  there  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
come  away  without  there  being  left  behind  him  a  sign  for  good 
or  evil  of  his  having  been  there ;  but  the  question  of  planting 
slavery  on  that  soil  is  a  little,  local,  unimportant  matter,  that 
nobody  ought  to  be  allowed  to  speak  of.  Such  an  expression  is 
absolutely  shameful. 

Labor  is  the  great  source  from  which  nearly  all,  if  not  all, 
human  comforts  and  necessaries  are  drawn.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  about  the  elements  of  labor  in  a  society.  Some 
men  assume  that  there  is  a  necessary  connection  between  capital 
and  labor,  and  that  connection  draws  within  it  all  of  the  labor 
of  the  community.  They  assume  that  nobody  works  unless  cap- 
ital excites  him  to  work.  They  begin  next  to  consider  what  is 
the  best  way  for  capital  to  be  used  to  induce  people  to  work. 
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They  say  that  there  are  but  two  ways;  one  is,  to  hire  men  and 
to  allure  them  to  labor  by  their  own  consent,  and  the  other  is,, 
to  buy  the  men  and  drive  them  to  labor.  This  latter  is  slavery. 
Having  assumed  so  much,  they  proceed  to  discuss  the  question 
of  whether  the  laborers  themselves  are  better  off  in  the  condition 
of  slavery  or  of  hired  laborers ;  and  they  usually  decide  that  they 
are  better  off  in  the  condition  of  slaves. 

In  the  first  place,  I  say  that  that  whole  theory  is  a  mistake. 
That  there  is  a  certain  relation  between  capital  and  labor  I  admit. 
That  it  does  exist,  and  rightfully  exist,  and  that  it  is  proper  that 
it  should  exist,  I  think  is  true.  I  think,  in  the  progress  of  things, 
that  men  who  are  industrious,  and  sober,  and  honest  in  the  pur- 
suit of  their  own  interests,  should,  after  a  while,  accumulate 
capital,  and  then  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  it  in  peace,  and 
also,  if  they  choose,  when  they  have  accumulated  it,  use  it  to 
save  themselves  from  actual  labor,  by  hiring  other  people  to  labor 
for  them.  In  doing  so,  they  do  not  wrong  the  man  they  em- 
ploy, for  they  find  young  men  who  have  not  of  their  own  land 
to  work  upon,  or  shops  to  labor  in,  and  who  are  benefited  by 
working  for  others  in  the  capacity  of  hired  laborers,  receiving 
their  capital  for  it.  Thus,  a  few  men  that  own  capital,  hire 
others,  and  thus  establish  the  relation  of  capital  and  labor  right- 
fully; a  relation  of  which  I  make  no  complaint.  But  I  insist 
that  the  relation,  after  all,  does  not  embrace  more  than  one- 
eighth  of  all  the  labor  of  the  country.  At  least  seven-eighths 
of  the  labor  is  done  without  relation  to  it. 

Take  the  State  of  Ohio.  Out  of  eight  bushels  of  wheat, 
seven  are  raised  by  those  men  who  labor  for  themselves,  aided 
by  their  boys  growing  to  manhood,  neither  being  hired  nor  hir- 
ing, but  literally  laboring  upon  their  own  hook,  asking  no  favor 
of  capital,  of  hired  laborer,  or  of  the  slave.  That  is  the  true 
condition  of  the  larger  portion  of  all  the  labor  done  in  this  com- 
munity, or  that  should  be  the  condition  of  labor  in  well  regu- 
lated communities  of  agriculturists.  Thus  much  for  that  part 
of  the  subject. 

Again :  the  assumption  that  the  slave  is  in  a  better  condition 
than  the  hired  laborer  includes  the  further  assumption  that  he 
who  is  once  a  hired  laborer  always  remains  a  hired  laborer;  that 
there  is  a  certain  class  of  men  who  remain  through  life  in  a  de- 
pendent condition.  Then  they  endeavor  to  point  out  that  when 
they  get  old  they  have  no  kind  masters  to  take  care  of  them, 
and  that  they  fall  dead  in  the  traces,  with  the  harness  of  actual 
labor  upon  their  feeble  backs.  In  point  of  fact  that  is  a  false 
assumption.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  man  who  is  a  hired 
laborer,  of  a  necessity,  always  remaining  in  his  early  condition. 
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The  general  rule  is  otherwise.  I  know  it  is  so,  and  I  will  tell 
you  why.  When  at  an  early  age,  I  was  myself  a  hired  laborer, 
at  twelve  dollars  per  month ;  and  therefore  I  do  know  that  there 
is  not  always  the  necessity  for  being  a  hired  laborer  because  once 
there  was  propriety  in  being  so.  My  understanding  of  the  hired 
laborer  is  this :  A  young  man  finds  himself  of  an  age  to  be  dis- 
missed from  parental  control ;  he  has  for  his  capital  nothing, 
save  two  strong  hands  that  God  has  given  him,  a  heart  willing 
to  labor,  and  a  freedom  to  choose  the  mode  of  his  work  and  the 
manner  of  his  employer;  he  has  got  no  soil  nor  shop,  and  he 
avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  hiring  himself  to  some  man 
who  has  capital  to  pay  him  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's 
work.  He  is  benefited  by  availing  himself  of  that  privilege.  He 
works  industriously,  he  behaves  soberly,  and  the  result  of  a  year 
or  two's  labor  is  a  surplus  of  capital.  Now  he  buys  land  on  his 
own  hook ;  he  settles,  marries,  begets  sons  and  daughters,  and  in 
course  of  time  he  too>  has  enough  capital  to  hire  some  new  be- 
ginner. 

In  this  same  way  every  member  of  the  whole  community 
benefits  and  improves  his  condition.  That  is  the  true  condition 
of  labor  in  the  world,  and  it  breaks  up  the  saying  of  these  men 
that  there  is  a  class  of  men  chained  down  throughout  life  to  labor 
for  another.  There  is  no  such  case  unless  he  be  of  that  confiding 
and  leaning  disposition  that  makes  it  preferable  for  him  to  choose 
that  course,  or  unless  he  be  a  vicious  man,  who  by  reason  of  his 
vice,  is,  in  some  way  prevented  from  improving  his  condition, 
or  else  he  be  a  singularly  unfortunate  man.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  man  being  bound  down  in  a  free  country  through  his 
life  as  a  laborer.  This  progress  by  which  the  poor,  honest,  in- 
dustrious, and  resolute  man  raises  himself,  that  he  may  work 
on  his  own  account  and  hire  somebody  else,  is  that  progress  that 
human  nature  is  entitled  to,  is  that  improvement  in  condition 
that  is  intended  to  be  secured  by  those  institutions  under  which 
we  live,  is  the  great  principle  for  which  this  government  was 
really  formed.  Our  government  was  not  established  that  one 
man  might  do  with  himself  as  he  pleases,  and  with  another  man 
too. 

I  hold  that  if  there  is  any  one  thing  that  can  be  proved  to 
be  the  will  of  God  by  external  nature  around  us,  without  refer- 
ence to  revelation,  it  is  the  proposition  that  whatever  any  one 
man  earns  with  his  hands  and  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  he  shall 
enjoy  in  peace.  I  say  that  whereas  God  Almighty  has  given 
every  man  one  mouth  to  be  fed,  and  one  pair  of  hands  adapted 
to  furnish  food  for  that  mouth,  if  anything  can  be  proved  to  be 
the  will  of  Heaven,  it  is  proved  by  this  fact,  that  that  mouth  is  to 
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be  fed  by  those  hands,  without  being  interfered  with  by  any  other 
man  who  has  also  his  mouth  to  feed  and  his  hands  to  labor  with. 
I  hold  if  the  Almighty  had  ever  made  a  set  of  men  that  should 
do  all  the  eating  and  none  of  the  work,  he  would  have  made 
them  with  mouths  only  and  no  hands,  and  if  he  had  ever  made 
another  class  that  he  had  intended  should  do  all  the  work  and 
none  of  the  eating,  he  would  have  made  them  without  mouths 
and  with  hands.  But  inasmuch  as  he  has  not  chosen  to  make 
man  in  that  way,  if  anything  is  proved,  it  is  that  those  hands 
and  mouths  are  to  be  co-operative  through  life  and  not  to  be  in- 
terfered with.  That  they  are  to  go  forth  and  improve  their  con- 
dition as  I  have  been  trying  to  illustrate,  is  the  inherent  right  given 
to  mankind  directly  by  the  Maker. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  right  you  must  have  room.  In  the 
filling  up  of  countries,  it  turns  out  after  a  while  that  we  get  so 
thick  that  we  have  not  quite  room  enough  for  the  exercise  of 
that  right,  and  we  desire  to  go  somewhere  else.  Where  shall  we 
go  to?  Where  shall  you  go  to  escape  from  over-population 
and  competition?  To  those  new  territories  which  belong  to  us, 
which  are  God-given  for  that  purpose.  If,  then,  you  will  go  to 
those  territories  that  you  may  improve  your  condition,  you  have 
a  right  to  keep  them  in  the  best  condition  for  those  going  into 
them,  and  can  they  make  that  natural  advance  in  their  condition 
if  they  find  the  institution  of  slavery  planted  there? 

My  good  friends,  let  me  ask  you  a  question  —  you  who  have 
come  from  Virginia  or  Kentucky,  to  get  rid  of  this  thing  of 
slavery  —  let  me  ask  you  what  headway  would  you  have  made 
in  getting  rid  of  it,  if  by  popular  sovereignty  you  found  slavery 
on  that  soil  which  you  expected  to  be  free  when  you  got  there? 
You  would  not  have  made  much  headway  if  you  had  found 
slavery  already  here,  if  you  had  to  sit  down  to  your  labor  by 
the  side  of  the  unpaid  workman. 

I  say,  then,  that  it  is  due  to  yourselves  as  voters,  as  owners 
of  the  new  territories,  that  you  shall  keep  those  territories  free, 
in  the  best  condition  for  all  such  of  your  gallant  sons  as  may 
choose  to  go  there. 

I  do  not  desire  to  elaborate  this  branch  of  the  general  sub- 
ject of  political  discussion  at  this  time  further.  I  did  not  think 
I  would  get  upon  this  topic  at  all,  and  I  have  detained  you  al- 
ready too  long  in  its  discussion. 

Lincoln,  in  his  message  to  Congress  in  December, 
1861  elaborated  more  carefully  and  effectively  his  view 
of  the  relation  to  labor  of  capital  that  he  first  set  forth 
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in  his  Cincinnati  speech.  Later,  on  March  21,  1864,  he 
quoted  from  this  message  to  a  labor  delegation  that 
called  upon  him  in  Washington,  stating  in  conclusion 
that  he  had  not  changed  his  views  on  this  subject. 


DOCTOR  HENRY  SOLOMON  LEHR 

A  great  educator,  to  whom  Ohio  owes  much,  has 
passed  away.  At  four  o'clock  on  Monday  morning, 
January  29,  1923,  Dr.  Henry  S.  Lehr,  aged  eighty-five, 
founder  and  former  president  of  Ohio  Northern  Uni- 
versity, died  at  his  home  in  Ada.  Funeral  services  were 
held  in  the  Lehr  Memorial  Building  of  the  University 
on  Wednesday,  January  31.  President  E.  A.  Smith, 
successor  to  the  deceased,  presided  at  the  services.  The 
funeral  sermon  was  delivered  by  Dr.  P.  H.  Welshimer. 

President  W.  O.  Thompson  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity spoke  in  behalf  of  the  Ohio  colleges.  Dr.  W. 
H.  MeMaster,  President  of  Mt.  Union  College,  read 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Mt.  Union  College  stu- 
dents and  faculty.  Dr.  Lehr  was  a  graduate  of  Mt. 
Union,  receiving  his  A.  B.  degree  from  that  institution 
in  1871  and  his  M.  A.  degree  two  years  later.  United 
States  Senator  Frank  B.  Willis  and  Mr.  E.  L.  Miller  of 
Ravenna  paid  tributes  to  their  great  teacher. 

Among  the  prominent  alumni  present  were  United 
States  Senator  Frank  B.  Willis;  R.  M.  Wanamaker 
and  E.  S.  Matthias,  Ohio  supreme  court  judges;  J.  L. 
Newhouse,  supreme  court  judge  of  Oklahoma;  Timothy 
S.  Hogan,  former  Attorney  General  of  Ohio;  ex-Con- 
gressman Ralph  D.  Cole;  Earl  D.  Bloom,  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Ohio;  Judge  George  P.  Baer  of  Cleveland, 
and  Judge  Charles  Crittenden  of  Toledo. 

Vol.  XXXII  — 19. 
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Dr.  Lehr's  ancestors  were  Germans.  They  came 
to  America  before  the  Revolution.  He  was  born  in  a 
rented  log  cabin  March  8,  1838,  at  Oldtown,  Mahoning 
County,  Ohio,  then  a  part  of  Trumbull  County.  While 
he  was  still  quite  young  his  parents  moved  successively 
to  Stark  and  Wayne  Counties.  He  was  the  eleventh  of 
a  family  of  twelve  children.  It  is  said  he  did  not  learn 
to  speak  the  English  language  until  he  was  eight  years 
old.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  began  teaching  school. 
In  1854  he  attended  a  ten  weeks'  term  under  Alfred 
Holbrook,  another  great  Ohio  teacher,  at  Marlboro, 
Stark  County. 

He  determined  to  study  medicine,  but  his  father 
persuaded  him  to  take  up  the  profession  of  teaching. 
His  first  certificate  was  signed  by  John  McSweeney,  for 
many  years  the  most  famous  criminal  lawyer  in  the 
Middle  West. 

When  the  war  came  on  he  enlisted  at  Wooster, 
Ohio,  but  was  rejected  as  undersized.  He  again  en- 
listed in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  and  was  a  second 
time  rejected.  In  May,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  the  Eighty- 
sixth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  and  was  accepted,  but 
because  of  poor  health  was  discharged  in  September 
of  the  same  year.  He  then  entered  Mt.  Union  College 
and  again  enlisted  in  the  army,  this  time  in  the  One' 
Hundred  and  Seventy-sixth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry. 
He  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  at  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, May  20,  1865.  Soon  afterward  he  taught  school 
in  Stark  County.  He  was  ambitious  to  establish  a  nor- 
mal school  and  finally  decided  to  begin  this  work. at 
Johnstown,  now  Ada,  Ohio. 

The  writer  has  heard  Dr.   Lehr  describe  his  first 
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visit  to  this  village.  The  comprehensive  system  of  land 
drainage  had  not  then  been  commenced  in  northwestern 
Ohio.  When  young  Lehr  reached  Johnstown  he  found 
the  water  so  high  that  he  could  not  walk  up  the  street 
and  so,  he  said,  he  got  on  the  fence  and  managed  to 
proceed  to  the  higher  ground  on  which  the  first  building 
of  the  Ada  University  was  afterwards  erected. 

Here  he  began  teaching  in  a  modest  way.  He  had 
great  faith  in  the  future  development  of  this  section  of 
the  state  and  time  proved  the  wisdom  of  his  choice  of 
the  location  for  the  school.  Under  his  enthusiastic  and 
energetic  management  it  prospered  almost  from  the 
first.  It  grew  into  recognition  not  only  as  one  of  the 
popular  institutions  of  its  kind  in  Ohio  but  in,  the  entire 
Middle  West.  Dr.  Lehr  had  himself  been  a  poor  boy 
and  with  those  of  meager  means  who  were  struggling 
to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  an  education  he  was  in 
thorough  sympathy.  He  planned  courses  of  study  and 
the  arrangement  of  terms  to  meet  their  needs.  He  ex- 
ercised general  supervision  over  boarding  and  rooming 
facilities  and  took  especial  pride  in  what  he  could  offer 
in  this  productive  agricultural  region  at  the  lowest  rates 
for  the  students  of  his  school. 

His  interest  in  normal  training  was  confirmed  by 
his  contact  with  Dr.  Alfred  Holbrook  and  his  plans  for 
so  arranging  the  terms  of  his  school  that  students  could 
enter  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year  and,  without  losing 
standing  in  the  college,  be  out  the  winter  term  to  teach 
school  and  thus  earn  their  way  he  acquired,  in  a  meas- 
uie,  while  a  student  at  Mt.  Union  College  when  Dr. 
O.  N.  Hartshorn  was  President  of  that  institution.  It 
was  also  while  there  doubtless  that  he  was  impressed 
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with  the  importance  of  keeping  the  institution  over 
which  he  presided  close  to  the  patriotic  and  official  agen- 
cies of  the  times.  Dr.  Hartshorn,  soon  after  Mt.  Union 
College  was  established,  brought  that  institution  to  the 
attention  of  the  state  and  Nation  by  inviting  to  it  the 
distinguished  men  of  his  time  to  deliver  addresses. 
Not  only  did  he  invite  such  men  but  he  so  persistently 
followed  up  his  invitations  that  he  succeeded  in  having 
such  distinguished  men  as  Salmon  P.  Chase  and  others 
high  in  official  position  deliver  addresses  at  Mt.  Union. 
It  is  claimed  that  Dr.  Lehr  even  surpassed  the  presi- 
dent of  his  Alma  Mater  in  persuading  eminent  men  to 
visit  Ada.  Many  will  recall  how  he  managed  to  stage 
at  that  place  the  great  political  debate  between  Gov- 
ernor James  E.  Campbell  and  William  McKinley,  then 
a  candidate  to  succeed  Campbell  in  the  governorship  of 
Ohio. 

The  results  of  this  policy  are  manifest  to  anyone 
who  reads  the  list  of  distinguished  alumni  of  the  Ohio 
Northern  University.  It  is  indeed  a  rare  honor  to  an 
educational  institution  that  never  received  any  direct 
aid  from  the  state  that  it  should  give  at  the  same  time 
to  the  Nation  two  United  States  senators.  After  March 
4,  Ohio  will  be  represented  in  the  highest  legislative 
body  of  the  United  States  and  the  world  by  two  men 
who  were  not  only  students  but  teachers  in  the  insti- 
tution founded  by  Dr.  Lehr.  Two  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Ohio,  R.  M.  Wanamaker  and  E.  S. 
Matthias,  are  graduates  from  the  Ohio  Northern. 

That  institution  at  different  periods  has  been  known 
by  different  names.  It  was  first  simply  a  select  school. 
Afterwards  it  was  known  as  the  Northwestern  Ohio 
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Normal  School,  then  as  Ohio  Normal  University  and 
finally  as  Ohio  Northern  University. 

Among  interesting  relics  given  by  Dr.  Lehr  to  the 
institution  that  he  founded,  were  a  flag  carried  by  his 
grandfather  at  the  battles  of  the  Brandywine,  German- 
town  and  Monmouth  and  the  epaulettes  worn  by  his 
father  as  Brigadier-General  in  the  Militia  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Dr.  Lehr  belonged  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public and  the  Masonic  order.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Christian  Church  and  for  many  years  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Sunday  School  conducted  by  that  denomina- 
tion in  Ada. 

October  30,  1866,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Albina  Hoover  of  Stark  County,  Ohio.  He  is  survived 
by  his  widow  and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Ken- 
nedy, of  Chicago,  and  Miss  Harriet  M.  Lehr,  of  Ada. 


MEETING  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION 
The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Histori- 
cal Association  will  be  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  Decem- 
ber 27,  28  and  29,  1923.  The  Mississippi  Valley  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  its  meeting  at  the  same  time  and  place. 
It  is  practically  assured  that  the  American  Political 
Science  Association  will  also  hold  its  annual  meeting 
on  the  above  dates  in  Columbus. 

This  is  an  announcement  of  unusual  interest  to  all 
Ohio  students  and  teachers  of  history  and  an  especial 
effort  will  be  made  to  assure  an  attendance  worthy  of 
the  meetings. 

Ohio  ranks  high  among  the  states  that  have  made 
conspicuous  contribution  to  American  history.    Ohioans 
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are  justly  proud  of  the  record  and  some  tangible  evi- 
dences at  last  are  encouragingly  manifest.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  state  has  been  a  little  slow  to  attest 
the  interest  of  its  people  in  their  contribution  to  the  up- 
building of  the  state  and  Nation. 

In  this  connection  it  is  eminently  proper  that  some 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  successful  effort  of 
Professor  Wilbur  H.  Siebert  to  bring  these  important 
meetings  to  our  state  and  capital  city.  He  has  for  a 
number  of  years  been  Ohio's  prominent  representative 
in  the  American  Historical  Association.  He  has  con- 
tributed a  number  of  important  books  and  monographs 
on  historical  subjects.  He  has  been  a  contributor  to 
the  leading  historical  periodicals  in  the  United  States. 
A  number  of  his  papers  have  appeared  in  the  Quar- 
terly of  our  Society.  He  is  the  author  of  the  Under- 
ground Railroad,  published  by  the  Mcmillan  Company 
and  since  its  appearance  regarded  as  an  authority  on 
this  subject;  also  of  The  Government  of  Ohio  by  the 
same  publisher.  Recent  monographs  from  his  pen  are 
The  Exodus  of  the  Loyalists  from  Penobscot  and  the 
Loyalist  Settlements  at  Passamaquoddy;  The  Loyalists 
of  Pennsylvania;  Kentucky's  Struggle  with  its  Loyalist 
Proprietors.  Readers  of  the  Quarterly  will  recall  his 
interesting  and  timely  paper  in  this  magazine  last  April,  j 
entitled  The  Ohio  State  University  in  the  World  War. 

Professor  Siebert  has  been  very  active  in  the  Ohio 
Valley  Historical  Society  and  it  is  due  largely  to  his 
initiative  and  persistent  effort  that  the  proceedings  and 
papers  of  that  society  are  soon  to  appear  in  print. 
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INTER-STATE  MIGRATION  AND  THE  MAKING  OF 
THE  UNION  * 


BY  DR.  EDWIN  ERLE  SPARKS 
President  Emeritus  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 

I  hear  the  far-off  voyager's  horn; 

I  see  the  Yankee's  trail, — 
His  foot  on  every  mountain-pass, 

On  every  stream  his  sail. 

Behind  the  scared  squaw's  birch  canoe, 

The  steamer  smokes  and  raves; 
And  city  lots  are  staked  for  sale 

Above  old  Indian  graves. 

I  hear  the  tread  of  pioneers 

Of  nations  yet  to  be; 
The  first  low  wash  of  waves,  where  soon 

Shall  roll  a  human  sea. 

In  such  words  does  the  good  poet,  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier,  picture  the  onward  march  of  civilization 
across  the  North  American  continent ;  the  building  of  a 
nation  while  conquering  an  empire. 

I  can  fancy  the  poet  writing  that  poem.  On  the 
desk  before  him  lay  an  eagle's  quill  which  some  ad- 
mirer had  sent  him  from  the  Lake  Superior  region. 
It  had  been  made  into  a  pen,  and  as  the  poet  looked 
at  it,  he  said,  "But  yesterday  the  eagle  was  mon- 
arch of  the  north-west:  to-day  comes  man,  plucks  a 
quill  from  the  eagle,  and  fashions  it  into  a  pen.  So 
civilization  treads  upon  the  heels  of  savagery." 

*  Annual  address  at  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and 
Historical  Society,  September  9,  1922. 
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Behind  the  scared  squaw's  birch  canoe, 

The  steamer  smokes  and  raves; 
And  city  lots  are  staked  for  sale 

Above  old  Indian  graves. 

In  the  onward  march  of  the  people  across  the  con- 
tinent, in  a  thousand  different  valleys,  at  the  foot  of  a 
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thousand  different  mountains,  beside  a  score  of  water- 
falls, at  the  great  meeting  places  —  the  great  places 
where  the  paths  converge  —  there  have  been  enacted 
the  countless  different  incidents  making  up  this  great 
drama  that  we  call  our  national  history. 

I  come  this  afternoon  to  this,  my  own  country,  and, 
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please  let  me  say,  to  you,  my  own  people  and  Ohioan 
kindred,  to  address  you  briefly  on  a  certain  phase  of  the 
sociological  aspect  of  our  national  history.  Had  I  been 
sufficiently  versed  in  political  history,  I  might  have 
chosen  a  topic  which  would  have  been  more  to  your  in- 
terest, perhaps, .  than  the  one  I  have  selected.  Had  I 
followed  the  local  history  of  my  native  state  as  closely 
even  as  I  have  pursued  that  of  the  states  in  which  I 
have  been  resident  since  leaving  you,  I  might  have 
hoped  to  add  something  to  the  splendid  collection  of 
local  data  your  Society  is  making.  But  I  must  choose 
as  I  can  and  speak  to  you  on  the  unification  of  the 
American  people  through  free  migration  and  inter- 
state communication.  In  this  aspect  of  our  national 
history,  Ohio  has  been  foremost;  first  in  respect  to  her 
geographical  situation;  next  in  the  contributions  she 
has  made  to  sister  states,  and  especially  in  the  fact  that 
she  has  been  the  repository  of  some  of  the  best  blood 
that  was  produced  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  Plain  and  the 
heritage  of  the  finest  intellectual  and  moral  standards 
that  have  crossed  the  barrier  of  the  Alleghenies. 

This  remarkable  Plain  varies  in  width  from  fifty  to 
two  hundred  miles.  In  it  are  located  Concord  and  Lex- 
ington, Valley  Forge  and  Yorktown.  Upon  it  were  en- 
acted the  stirring  events  that  marked  the  birth  of  the  dif- 
ferent colonies.  Here  the  people  recruited  their  strength 
for  the  march  across  the  continent.  If  you  will  re- 
member, it  took  about  four  generations  to  produce  the 
men  who  fought  the  Revolutionary  War.  George  Wash- 
ington was  the  fourth  of  the  Washingtons  in  America. 
John  Adams  was  the  fourth  of  the  Adamses.  Samuel 
Adams  the  same.  It  is  true  that  some  men,  like  Robert 
Morris,  the  great  financier  of  the  American  Revolu- 
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tion,  had  no  American  ancestry.  Morris  was  born  in 
England.  But,  generally  speaking,  on  this  Atlantic 
Coast  Plain  were  bred  three  generations  of  men  who 
were  preparing  this  land  of  ours  for  freedom.  For  two 
hundred  years  these  English,  German,  and  Dutch 
colonists  cast  eager  eyes  toward  the  West ;  beyond  them 
towered  the  summits  of  the  great  Appalachian  system, 
barring  the  way  to  the  West;  while  the  French  in  their 
swift  canoes,  through  the  great  lakes  and  over  a  dozen 
different  portages  to  the  Mississippi,  simply  cut  a  half 
circle  around  them  from  Quebec  to  New  Orleans.  But 
by  and  by  the  English  began  with  uncertain  steps  to 
feel  their  way  by  numerous  waterways  and  passes 
across  the  mountains. 

If  I  had  here  a  map  of  the  United  States,  I  would 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  first  routes  across 
the  mountains  were  along  navigable  waters,  illustrat- 
ing one  great  point  in  local  history  in  its  relation  to 
national  history,  —  that  the  waterways  were  the  natural 
highways.  The  Hudson  and  Mohawk  to  the  north,  the 
Potomac  and  Monongahela  in  the  middle  and  the  James 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  to 
the  southward  offered  a  ready-made  passage  way  to 
the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  there  is  today  a  great 
railway  trunk  line  along  each  of  these  first  routes.  Our 
forefathers,  groping  their  way  across  the  continent, 
chose  the  lines  of  least  resistance  for  their  routes.  In 
time  the  waterway  gave  way  to  the  post  road.  It  gave 
way  to  the  canal,  and  the  canal  gave  way  to  the  rail- 
way. Today  along  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  rivers 
we  have  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road, which  goes  far  to  the  west;  the  West  Shore  Road 
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paralleling  it.  Along  the  middle  route,  we  have  the 
Pennsylvania  system  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  sys- 
tem, and  farther  to  the  south,  along  the  southern  route, 
we  have  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Road.  These  great 
trunk  lines  follow  in  large  part  the  early  pathways 
traced  by  the  pioneers. 

If  I  had  the  frontier  line  of  1790  portrayed  upon  a 
map  before  me,  you  would  find  one  protuberance  of 
people  (if  I  may  so  use  the  term)  running  up  the  Con- 
necticut river,  another  running  up  along  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  a  third  down  through  Pennsylvania  encompassing 
the  present  city  of  Pittsburgh,  and  a  fourth  running 
out  along  the  head  waters  of  the  Tennessee  and  Cum- 
berland rivers.  These  were  the  early  routes  to  the 
north  and  west,  and  each  projection  was  caused  by  the 
presence  of  a  waterway. 

The  frontier  has  always  moved  fastest  in  the  middle 
and  slowest  on  the  sides.  This  may  be  illustrated  by 
a  stream  which  flows  fastest  in  the  middle,  because  the 
current  is  retarded  by  the  banks  on  either  side.  It  may 
be  illustrated  still  further  by  the  fact  that  throughout 
the  middle  of  our  continent  there  lay  ready-made  to  the 
use  of  these  pioneers  a  continuous  waterway.  '  If  in 
your  mind's  eye  you  will  trace  the  Potomac  to  its  source, 
you  will  remember  that  it  rises  very  nearly  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  Ohio  river,  requiring  a  portage  of  no 
great  distance  to  unite  the  two  waterways.  When  we 
once  reach  the  Ohio  it  has  a  slightly  southern  turn,  but 
in  due  time  on  the  bosom  of  that  river  we  shall  reach 
the  Mississippi  in  the  west.  The  Mississippi  River 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri has  a  northwestern  turn.  Following  the  Mis- 
souri and  the  Kansas  or  Kaw  River  we  are  carried  due 
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west  again  until  we  come  to  the  present  situation  of 
Topeka.  Consequently,  in  the  early  days,  before  we 
had  so  completely  stripped  the  land  of  timber  and  in- 
jured our  navigable  streams,  we  had  navigable  water 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  heart  of  our  national  domain. 
Over  half  the  continent  was  traversed  by  the  almost 
continuous  streams  named  above. 

The  frontier  life  which  made  use  of  these  routes  of 
travel  produced  the  American  character.  Along  the 
northern  route  passed  the  settlers,  under  Moses  Cleave- 
land,  to  found  the  city  of  that  name  —  the  pioneers  in 
the  territory  of  the  Connecticut  Reserve.  Along  the 
middle  route  went  the  pioneers  who  founded  the  city  of 
Marietta,  the  first  settlement  in  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory. Farther  to  the  south,  through  the  great  Cumber- 
land Gap,  which  someone  has  well  called  the  "Gate- 
way to  the  West,"  came  in  the  early  days,  Daniel  Boone, 
and  other  pioneers,  Colonel  Durret,  of  Louisville,  had 
Daniel  Boone's  rifle;  that  is,  he  always  claimed  it  was 
Daniel  Boone's  rifle.  If  it  is  not  his  rifle,  it  is  just  as 
good;  because  it  shows  the  kind  of  rifle  that  men  like 
Daniel  Boone  used  to  carry.  Standing  the  butt  of  the 
rifle  upon  the  floor,  the  end  comes  just  between  the  eyes 
of  a  man  of  my  stature.  And  you  may  still  see  upon 
the  barrel  the  hammer  marks  where  it  was  fashioneS 
by  hand.  With  these  long  rifles,  with  nothing  but  the 
bullet  pouch,  the  powder  horn  and  a  bag  of  parched 
corn,  the  pioneer  felt  his  way  across  the  mountains, 
blazing  his  path  with  tomahawk  marks  on  trees,  so  that 
he  might  find  his  way  back  to  civilization.  And  these 
are  the  pioneer  fathers  of  ours  —  Cleaveland  at  the 
north,  Putnam  in  the  middle,  Boone,  Robertson  and 
Donaldson  on  the  south  —  what  a  host  of  names  flock 
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to  the  lips  as  one  thinks  of  these  Columbuses  of  the  land, 
as  they  really  were.  These  pioneers,  who  always 
figured  largely  in  local  history,  went  out  into  the  ad- 
venturous West,  depending  solely  upon  the  power  of 
might,  and  taught  us  the  great  national  trait  of  self- 
dependence.  If  I  wanted  to  take  national  types,  I 
should  take  such  local  types  as  I  have  indicated  crossing 
the  mountains. 

As  illustrating  later  times  I  should  take  the  case  of 
John  Calhoun,  a  type  in  local  history  before  the  type 
in  national  history.  Calhoun's  grandfather  was  scalped 
by  the  Indians  far  in  the  uplands  of  Virginia,  and  Cal-. 
houn  showed  that  invincible  hatred  toward  the  Red  man 
which  paved  the  way  toward  the  almost  extermination 
of  the  Indian  during  his  administration  as  Secretary  of 
War. 

Going  northward  to  the  middle  West,  I  should 
choose  Henry  Clay  as  a  type.  He  was  a  product  of  local 
history;  born  in  Virginia,  the  son  of  a  dissenting 
clergyman.  If  he  had  lived  in  Virginia  he  would  al- 
ways have  been  under  an  aristocratic  ban.  His  father 
belonged  to  the  dissenting  church;  he  was  a  Baptist, 
and  was  not  permitted  to  use  the  churches  of  the  es- 
tablished religion.  He  preached  often  under  the  great 
trees  of  Virginia  to  congregations  coming  miles  in  their 
wagons  to  worship  in  God's  first  temples.  His  son, 
Henry  Clay,  born  in  aristocratic  Virginia,  migrated 
across  the  mountains  and  came  into  democratic  Ken- 
tucky, and  there  he  found  others  on  the  same  plane  as 
himself.  When  he  reached  Kentucky  as  a  young  man 
it  was  still  the  frontier.  He  said,  in  later  life,  he  could 
remember  in  those  days  how  much  the  hunters  depended 
upon   their   rifles.     One  had   to   shoot   his   way   into 
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politics  in  Kentucky.  He  himself  told  of  entering  his 
first  campaign.  He  said,  "I  was  a  candidate  for  the 
State  Legislature,  and  one  day  I  came  upon  a  party  of 
men  firing  at  a  target,  and  before  I  knew  it  I  was  drawn 
into  the  group.  I  had  been  bred  in  a  lawyer's  office 
and  had  never  learned  to  use  the  rifle;  but  one  of  the 
party  said,  'Here's  Harry  Clay;  he  is  a  candidate  for 
the  Legislature:  let  Harry  Clay  try  a  shot.'  I  tried  to 
get  out  of  it.  I  said,  'Gentlemen,  if  I  had  my  own  gun 
here  I  would  shoot  with  you.'  "  In  truth,  he  did  not 
own  a  gun.  "One  of  the  hunters  then  held  up  his  gun. 
'Here  is  Old  Bess',  he  said,  'if  you  can  not  shoot  with 
Old  Bess  you  could  not  shoot  with  your  own  gun.'  Not 
willing  to  give  offense,  Clay  said,  'I  took  the  gun,  and 
I  aimed  about  where  I  thought  the  target  was;  I  shut 
my  eyes  and  pulled  the  trigger.'  A  great  shout  went 
up.  I  had  hit  the  bull's-eye  right  in  the  center  exactly. 
One  said,  'Harry  Clay,  that  is  an  accident :  you  do  that 
again.'  He  said,  'When  the  rest  of  you  have  done 
that  well,  I  will  do  it  again.'  " 

As  we  go  on  toward  the  West  we  get  more  of 
these  types.  If  I  wanted  a  type  of  the  pioneer  of  the 
middle  West,  I  should  go  no  farther  than  that  first 
great  original  American,  Abraham  Lincoln.  Suppose 
Lincoln  had  been  born  and  reared  over  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Plain ;  suppose  he  had  inherited  for  three  or  four 
generations  the  instincts  of  that  plain,  reflected  as  those 
instincts  were  from  the  Old  World.  But  he  was  born 
and  raised  on  the  western  frontier.  Reared  without 
that  inheritance  and  without  those  eastern  surround- 
ings, he  became  an  original  American  because  he  was 
separated  by  the  Appalachian  Mountains  from  the 
European   environment   of   the   Atlantic   Coast   Plain. 
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He  was  an  original  man.  The  frontiersman  made 
local  history,  and  he  had  to  be  an  all-around  man.  Lin- 
coln was  an  all-around  man;  he  learned  no  piece-work 
on  the  frontier.  Lincoln  was  a  rail-splitter;  he  was  a 
postmaster ;  he  was  a  soldier  for  a  short  time ;  he  was  a 
flat-boatman,  and  a  farmer  on  a  small  scale;  a  lawyer, 
a  statesman  —  an  all-around  man.  He  often  called 
himself  a  jack  of  all  trades.  And  yet,  when  he  became 
President  of  the  United  States,  he  needed  above  all 
things  to  be  an  all-around  man.  The  Nation  needed  a 
man  who  could  be  statesman,  president,  diplomat,  finan- 
cier, soldier  — ■  all  these  things ;  and  the  compelling  en- 
vironment of  the  frontier  had  made  Lincoln  the  man 
for  the  occasion. 

What  does  the  poet,  Lowell,  say? 

Nature,  they  say,  doth  dote, 

And  cannot  make  a  man 

Save  on  some  worn-out  plan, 

Repeating  us  by  rote : 

For  him  her  Old- World  moulds  aside  she  threw, 

And,  choosing  sweet  clay  from  the  breast 

Of  the  unexhausted  West, 

With  stuff  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  climbing  up  the  pegs 
set  in  the  wall  in  the  little  cabin  in  which  he  dwelt,  to 
sleep  throughout  the  night  in  a  garret  upon  a  bed  made 
of  hay  and  fodder,  it  was  the  compelling  environment 
of  local  history  that  was  making  a  national  character. 
When  his  mother  died  there  in  that  lonely  cabin  in  In- 
diana, there  was  no  physician  within  eighteen  miles,  and 
she  died  of  that  unknown,  indefinite  thing  they  called 
"milk  sickness,"  that  swept  over  the  frontier.  Some 
thought  it, came  from  the  cows  eating  a  poisonous  herb 
and  trasmitting  the  poison  to  human  beings.      Such 
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were  the  hardships  of  the  frontier.  If  I  go  still  farther 
west  I  should  take  Thomas  H.  Benton  as  a  type:  and 
as  a  representative  of  the  interests  of  a  single  state, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois  —  all  belonging  to  what 
was  the  stump-speaking  age  of  the  frontier. 

When  the  history  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  is  finally  summed  up,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  incident  will  be  more  marvelous  than  the 
evolution  of  the  American  nation  and  the  unification  of 
the  American  people.  The  exemplification  of  self-gov- 
ernment on  such  a  magnificent  scale  must  claim  a  large 
share  of  attention;  especially  its  development  on  a  ter- 
ritory measured  by  thousands  of  miles  in  extent  and  by 
nearly  a  hundred  million  of  people  dwelling  contigu- 
ously. The  republics  of  Greece,  the  states  of  Holland 
and  the  republic  of  Switzerland  by  contrast  become 
mere  counties  in  extent  and  population. 

Yet  the  success  of  this  vast  Republic  depends  in  the 
last  analysis  upon  the  unification  of  its  people.  In- 
sularity, contiguity,  intermingling,  inter-commercial 
relations,  freedom  of  movement  to  and  fro  —  all  these 
have  been  contributory  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  Repub- 
lic and  the  conquest  of  the  continent.  This  conquest 
has  been  accomplished  in  a  shorter  time  than  that  of 
any  other  territory  containing  anything  like  the  same 
extent.  Above  all,  it  has  been  done  in  this  brief  space 
of  time  without  losing  any  of  the  arts  of  higher  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  front  line  of 
people  on  its  onward  march  would  have  become  re- 
duced to  a  lower  scale  of  living,  to  a  lower  standard 
of  ideals,  and  would  have  lost  something  of  the  higher 
ideals  and  standards  which  they  had  left  behind  in  the 
older  states  from  which  they  had  emigrated. 
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A  little  thought  of  the  effect  of  hardships  upon 
human  character,  of  the  stimulating  effect  of  labor  and 
toil  for  subsistence,  of  the  development  of  will  power 
in  a  climate  not  too  severe  for  human  life  nor  yet  too 
soft  and  enervating  will  show  the  reasons  for  this  preser- 
vation of  the  American  character  and  even  for  the  ab- 
sorption of  constant  Nile-like  deposits  of  foreign  con- 
tributions to  our  racial  soil.  Witness  the  difference 
between  our  nation,  occupying  a  temperate  zone  where 
severe  winters  compel  incessant  toil  and  storing  of  foods 
during  the  summer  season  and  the  over-hardships  of 
the  Esquimo  to  the  north  of  us  or  the  indolent  and 
care-free  nation  on  the  south.  Why  should  anyone 
subject  himself  to  toil  when  a  dinner  may  be  gathered 
from  a  tree  or  a  drink  from  a  cactus  plant? 

Prophetic  Bishop  Berkeley  had  said  in  colonial  days : 
"Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way."  As 
early  as  1837  the  French  visitor  to  America,  De  Tocque- 
ville,  saw  the  importance  of  this  steady  westward  move- 
ment of  the  people  of  America  and  declared  that  they 
flowed  on  "like  a  people  driven  onward  by  the  relent- 
less hand  of  God  himself."  We  ourselves  seemed  not 
to  grasp  the  significance  of  this  advance  until  recent 
times.  To  only  a  few  of  its  aspects  will  my  time  per- 
mit me  to  call  your  attention  this  afternoon. 

Last  autumn  I  stood  by  invitation  of  your  Society 
and  a  patriotic  society  of  the  energetic  women  of  your 
state  before  the  house  of  General  Rufus  Putnam,  at 
Marietta,  to  help  celebrate  the  coming  of  that  noble  band 
of  pioneers  from  far-off  Massachusetts  to  found  the 
first  colony  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  river. 
Your  Society  honors  itself  in  honoring  these  historic 
sites  by  the   erection  of   tablets   and  monuments   for 
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future  generations  to  receive  the  inspiration  which  must 
come  from  Ohio's  historic  heritage.  The  heroic  men 
and  the  brave  and  enduring  women  who  settled  there 
had  crossed  the  fearful  barrier  of  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains. Where  once  they  had  been  held  back  and  cooped 
up  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  Plain  by  these  lofty  mountains, 
they  were  now  cut  off  by  them  from  their  friends  and 
relatives  remaining  on  the  coast.  They  were  isolated 
and  thrown  upon  their  own  resources.  Thus  was 
American  character  developed  and  initiative  engen- 
dered. 

In  order  to  people  these  new  lands  and  territories, 
additions  of  population  were  necessary  at  regular  in- 
tervals. Naturally  there  have  been  three  sources  upon 
which  we  have  drawn  for  increase  of  state  population: 
1.  Migrants  from  one  state  to  another.  2.  Importa- 
tion of  foreign  born.     3.     Birth  of  children. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  one  of  which  we  hear  little. 
The  second  has  absorbed  our  attention.  Transfer  of 
person  and  property  from  one  commonwealth  to  an- 
other is  so  easily  accomplished  by  us  as  compared  with 
the  people  of  the  Old  World  that  we  pay  slight  heed 
to  shifting  of  residence,  except  in  the  matter  of  voting. 
A  citizen  may  at  will  pass  with  his  family  and  property 
from  one  state  to  another  without  being  conscious  of' 
having  crossed  a  boundary  line. 

The  shifting  of  surplus  population  from  the  older 
to  the  newer  states  has  thus  built  up  and  peopled  the 
civilized  continent  in  a  manner  unparalleled  in  history 
and  not  likely  to  be  equalled  on  any  unsettled  continent 
of  the  future.  Increase  of  communication  and  of 
means  of  transportation  are  responsible  for  the  onward 
march  of  the  people  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
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over  a  space  of  three  thousand  miles  in  longitude  and 
nearly  as  great  in  latitude  in  the  brief  time  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years;  or,  at  the  most,  in  three  hun- 
dred years.  From  Jamestown  in  1619  to  California 
in  1869,  about  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  Pacific 
railway  lines  to  the  coast,  marks  the  first  span;  and  to 
1919  the  second. 

The  East  has  always  been  the  hive  from  which  these 
swarms  of  people  went  forth  into  the  new  West  to  de- 
velop it  and  bring  its  standards  up  to  those  of  the  states 
they  left  behind.  "Out  of  the  cradle,  rocking  endlessly," 
sings  Whitman  of  this  spectacle.  Greeley,  in  giving 
his  advice  to  the  young  idlers  of  the  East  to  "Go  West, 
young  man,"  might  well  have  said,  "Go  due  west,"  for 
that  is  what  the  people  have  done.  The  movement  of 
the  people  has  been  almost  wholly  due  west  along  the 
same  lines  of  latitude.  Let  a  few  statistics  from  a 
census  report  bear  out  the  statement. 

Take  the  state  of  Ohio  in  1900,  for  example.  At 
that  time  increased  means  of  transportation  had  not 
abnormally  enlarged  the  number  of  persons  who  mi- 
grated permanently  from  one  state  to  another  and  gives 
us  a  more  accurate  data  than  later  reports.  In  that 
year  there  were  in  Ohio  215,000  American-born  resi- 
dents, natives  of  another  state.  Where  had  they  come 
from  ?  From  the  eastward.  Due  east  of  Ohio  lies  the 
commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1900  there  were 
131,000  natives  of  Pennsylvania  residing  in  Ohio,  more 
than  from  any  other  state,  and  as  many  as  from  all  the 
other  states  together.  New  York  furnished  Ohio  the 
second  largest  number  of  citizens  from  other  states  — 
yet  but  little  over  one-third  the  number  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Further  to  the  eastward  lie  the  New  England  states. 
Of  these  Massachusetts  gave  7,000  but  New  Jersey, 
more  due  east,  with  a  population  of  half  a  million  less 
than  Massachusetts,  more  than  equalled  her  contribu- 
tion to  Ohio.  Connecticut,  Vermont,  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  followed  in  order. 

Of  the  South  Atlantic  states,  Georgia  was  the  most 
populous.  How  many  Georgians  had  come  northwest 
to  live  in  Ohio?  While  Pennsylvania  had  given 
131,000,  or  more  than  half  the  outside-born  residents  of 
Ohio,  Georgia  had  sent  1,700,  but  little  over  one  per 
cent  as  many.  Virginia,  the  next  largest  southern 
state  and  much  nearer  to  Ohio,  gave  her  32,000  while 
New  York  supplied  nearly  twice  as  many.  And  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  those  were  in  part  the  pre- 
West  Virginia  days  when  nothing  but  the  Ohio  river 
lay  between  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Virginia. 

If  your  patience  will  allow,  let  us  now  examine  the 
due  west  movement  from  Georgia  and  see  whence  it  led 
in  inter-state  migration.  Two  and  a  quarter  million 
Georgians  had  sought  other  states  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, nearly  as  many  as  were  left  within  the  state.  Of 
those  migrating,  Alabama  had  attracted  the  largest 
number,  followed  by  Tennessee. 

Emigration  from  Georgia  to  Texas  illustrates  the 
ease  with  which  the  people  will  leap  over  intervening 
lands  and  settle  upon  those  that  are  made  attractive  by 
a  crisis  or  by  sudden  repute.  The  third  largest  con- 
tribution from  Georgia  was  given  to  the  far-off  state  of 
Texas.  Here  the  settlers  passed  through  Alabama, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  to  reach  the  fabulous  lands 
of  Texas.      "Texas  or  bust"  had  followed  the  acquisi- 
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tion  of  the  Mexican  lands  as  "Pike's  Peak  or  bust"  fol- 
lowed the  days  of  '49  and  California. 

With  your  permission  I  shall  carry  the  statistical 
investigation  a  step  further  and  make  inquiry  concern- 
ing the  migration  from  the  state  of  Ohio.  To  the 
average  Ohioan,  such  an  inquiry  would  seem  to  be  of 
no  avail ;  for  what  true  native  of  Ohio  can  conceive  of  a 
man  migrating  voluntarily  from  its  prosperous  and 
happy  limits  to  drag  out  an  attenuated  existence  in  any 
other  state  of  the  Union?  Unbelievable  as  it  is,  never- 
theless, in  1900  there  were  178,000  natives  of  the  real 
mother  of  presidents  who  had  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other removed  to  Indiana  and  137,000  so  short-sighted 
as  to  have  removed  to  Illinois.  Then  followed  Kansas, 
Michigan  and  Iowa  in  order. 

In  contrast  with  these  states  lying  mostly  in  a  west- 
ern direction  from  Ohio,  Mississippi  could  boast  of  only 
1,500  Buckeyes  within  her  limits  whilst  Texas  has 
nearly  ten  times  as  many.  Distant  Oregon  had  taken 
nearly  six  times  as  many  residents  away  from  Ohio  as 
had  Louisiana.  This  so-called  "due  westward"  move- 
ment is  owed,  as  you  will  readily  have  surmised,  to  cli- 
matic reasons.  A  northern  climate  will  attract  north- 
erners and  a  southern  climate  will  similarly  affect  south- 
erners. Similar  climates  mean  similar  occupations, 
similar  food  c/ops,  similar  agricultural  working  condi- 
tions and  similar  clothing  and  manner  of  living.  The 
Ohioan  migrating  to  Iowa  finds  all  these  things  much 
the  same  in  his  new  home  as  they  were  in  the  home  he 
has  left  behind;  but  if  he  removes  to  Mississippi  or  to 
Maine,  he  finds  all  known  customs  and  practices  largely 
overthrown  and  must  learn  new  ways  of  living  and  of 
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working.  This  means  loss  of  time  and  loss  of  wealth. 
One  can  only  guess  at  the  amount  of  money  that  has 
been  lost  by  adventurous  farmers,  who  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  raising  corn  and  hogs  in  Ohio,  going  to  de- 
velop orchards  and  raise  citrus  fruit  in  Florida  or  in 
California. 

Thus  I  have  tried  to  show  how  the  states  lying  to 
the  west  have  been  recruited  by  fresh  swarm  after 
swarm  of  people  who  left  the  eastern  home  hive  and 
"struck  out  for  the  tall  timber"  of  a  western  state  or 
territory  with  a  freedom  of  movement  which  could  not 
in  the  least  be  comprehended  in  a  European  country. 
This  movement  of  the  people  continued  in  its  great  task 
of  covering  the  continent  from  East  to  West  until  the 
front  line  had  about  reached  the  Great  Plains,  as  the 
western  prairies  of  what  is  now  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
and  the  Dakotas  were  called.  Then  came  a  sudden 
turn  of  the  tide,  a  deflection  of  the  stream  which  had 
set  in  westwardly  for  so  many  years.  Gold  was  dis- 
covered in  California.  In  1840,  no  enumeration  of 
that  state  was  made  for  the  region  was  part  of  Mex- 
ico. In  1850,  there  were  nearly  100,000  people  within 
the. bounds  of  modern  California  and  that  number  had 
increased  more  than  four  times  over  in  the  next  ten 
years, 

This  started  a  counter  movement  from  west  to  east 
which  in  time  affected  Idaho,  Nevada*  and  Arizona. 
This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1900  there  were  7,195 
residents  of  Nevada  who  were  natives  of  California  and 
only  60  who  had  come  from  Ohio.  But  this  back  fire 
died  out  in  the  arid  regions  between  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Now  there  are  88  Ohioans 
living  in  Kansas  to  every  one  Californian. 
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Nor  has  there  ever  been  any  other  marked  return 
movement.  The  course  of  empire  has  never  pursued 
its  way  from  west  to  east,  save  for  those  who  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  West  and  returned  to  some  eastern 
state  and  also  naturally  for  those  who  were  given  in 
marriage.  Ohio  sent  16,762  citizens  to  dwell  in  the 
state  of  Washington.  That  state  reciprocated  by  send- 
ing 253  Washingtonians  to  live  in  the  Buckeye  state.  It 
would,  consequently,  require  the  migration  eastward  of 
16,509  Washingtonians  to  balance  the  books  with  Ohio. 
Ohio  has  given  to  Minnesota  eighteen  times  as  many 
people  as  she  has  received  from  the  northwestern  state. 

Nor  is  there  a  difference  in  the  proportions  of  ex- 
change of  citizens  in  the  southern  states.  Texas  has 
been  a  pronounced  offender  in  taking  away  many  citi- 
zens and  returning  but  few.  From  Tennessee  she  drew 
130,000  inhabitants  and  repaid  that  state  with  4,000. 
From  distant  Massachusetts  she  attracted  1,524  people 
and  gave  in  return  one-fourth  as  many.  She  took  away 
25,000  people  from  Illinois  and  repaid  for  them  with 
3,000.  In  Ohio  there  are  1,075  Texans  residing;  in 
Texas  10,588  Ohioans  resident. 

In  this  interchange  of  people,  some  see  the  real  birth 
of  the  unity  of  the  Nation ;  the  failure  of  secession ;  the 
force  which  has  helped  to  overcome  the  decentralizing 
tendencies  of  various  race  contributions;  and  the  per- 
petuity of  the  church,  the  schools,  newspapers  and  all 
the  higher  attributes  of  our  civilization.  Well  may 
one,  after  even  such  a  brief  and  inadequate  considera- 
tion of  inter-state  migration,  have  a  new  conception  of 
that  clause  in  our  beloved  Constitution  which  reads, 
"The  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  states." 
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REMARKS  ON  ADDRESS  OF  DR.  SPARKS 

BY  DR.  T.   C.    MENDENHALL 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Society: 

I  had  a  story  to  tell  this  afternoon  but  in  view  of  the  late 
hour  I  have  begged  the  Chairman  to  let  me  off.  As  he  insists 
on  not  doing  so  I  will  put  off  my  story  for  a  future  day  and 
speak  very  briefly  of  a  thought  that  has  been  in  my  mind  while 
listening  to  the  extremely  interesting  paper  of  Dr.  Sparks  and 
the  very  impressive  address  of  General  Keifer. 

Dr.  Sparks  has  emphasized  and  illustrated  the  irresistible 
march  of  civilization  towards  the  west,  a  sometimes  temporarily 
halted,  but  never  completely  arrested  movement,  which  crossed 
the  continent  of  Europe,  then  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  in  our 
own  time  has  reached  our  western  border,  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific. 

The  thought  which  came  to  me  grew  out  of  a  personal 
incident  which  threatened  to  prevent  my  hearing  these  two  most 
interesting  addresses  because  of  an  expected  visit  (now  post- 
poned for  a  day)  from  Dr.  R.  Fujisawa,  retired  professor  of 
the  Imperial  University  of  Japan,  in  which  institution  he  was. 
my  pupil  more  than  forty  years  ago.  He  has  just  completed 
a  course  of  lectures  at  the  International  Political  Institute  which 
has  been  in  session  at  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  Institute  is  of  recent  founda- 
tion, holding  its  meetings  annually  for  a  few  weeks,  for  the 
study  of  important  international  questions.  Distinguished  men 
are  called  from  foreign  countries  to  give  courses  of  lectures, 
each  upon  some  phase  of  the  political  institutions  of  his  own 
land  which  may  just  now  be  of  special  interest. 

Dr.  Fujisawa  very  kindly  sent  me  typewritten  copies  of 
his  lectures  as  given  from  day  to  day  and  the  leading  note 
which  he  has  sounded  rang  in  my  ears  this  afternoon  as  I  heard, 
it  repeated  in  the  notable  addresses  to  which  we  have  listened. 

I  recalled  the  fact  that  when  I  first  saw  him  he  was  a. 
typical  youth  of  high  rank  in  a  nation  which  at  that  time  was 
practically  unknown  among  the  people  of  the,  so-called,  civilized 
world.  He  belonged  to  the  "sword-bearing"  caste  of  a  people 
ruled  by  what  we  would  consider  the  most  autocratic  govern- 
ment known  to  man. 

But  a  few  years  earlier  this  mighty  westerly  movement  of 
democratic  civilization  had  crossed  the  broadest  of  the  oceans 
and  planted  its  seed  in  this  land,  which  for  centuries  had  neither 
given  to  nor  received  from  the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 
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In  spite  of  this  complete  isolation,  however,  evolutionary 
■forces  had  been  at  work  and  in  many  respects  intellectual  ad- 
vances had  been  made,  parallel  and  equal  to  those  of  Europe 
and  America,  so  that  it  was  something  more  than  the  civilization 
•of  the  fifteenth  century  which  met  that  of  the  nineteenth  when 
the  guns  of  Commodore  Perry  brought  the  latter  to  the  gates 
of  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun. 

A  half  century  has  elapsed;  the  enthusiastic  student  of 
forty-five  years  ago  has  won  international  distinction,  first  as  a 
mathematician  and  physicist  and  later  as  a  philosopher  and  pub- 
licist. His  country,  then  almost  unknown  to  the  world,  includ- 
ing a  population  barely  one-fortieth  of  that  of  the  whole  earth, 
has  come  to  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  five  or  six  great  nations. 
All  history  records  no  other  such  transformation. 

It  is  the  puzzle  of  the  ages. 

And  now  comes  Fujisawa,  carrying  his  message  eastward 
instead  of  westward  and  the  essence  of  it  is  democracy! 

It  seems  an  inversion  of  the  proper  order  that  we  should 
receive  lessons  in  democracy  from  a  nation  which  still  accepts 
and  reveres  its  hereditary  monarch,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
assumes  to  be  the  most  democratic  on  earth. 

But  why  not?  If  democracy  means  that  the  people  shall 
have  "that  form  of  government  which  they  most  want",  a  new 
standard  is  established  which  may  well  receive  our  most 
thoughtful  consideration,  and  we  may  seriously  inquire  whether, 
after  all,  as  measured  by  that  standard  our  government  is.  a 
democracy. 
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BY  DR.  HOWARD  JONES 


I  have  been  asked  to  tell  you  something-  about  this 
piece  of  land  upon  which  we  have  assembled  today  and 
what  this  meeting  commemorates.  This  is  easy  and 
yet  difficult;  easy  because  the  subject  is  replete  with  in- 
teresting history;  difficult  because  the  time  allotted  is 
too  short  to  treat  the  subject  in  a  very  comprehensive 
or  even  an  understandable  manner. 

It  was  in  1911  that  I  made  the  proposal  to  Mrs. 
Wallace  to  purchase  this  site  and  give  it  to  the  State  of 
Ohio  as  a  public  park  to  memorialize  the  name  and  fame 
of  a  great  Indian  and  to  protect  the  giant  elm  which 
bears  his  name  as  long  as  it  may  live.  For  nearly  one 
hundred  years  this  land  was  owned  by  some  member 
of  the  Boggs  family.  Major  John  Boggs  obtained  a 
title  for  it  in  the  year  1798,  this  being  the  date  he  came 
here  with  his  father,  Captain  John  Boggs  from  Wheel- 
ing, Virginia.  John  Boggs,  Sr.,  moved  to 'Wheeling 
from  Pennsylvania  in  1771  and  he  was  familiar  with 
the  events  of  the  Dunmore  war.  He  knew  personally 
many  of  the  men  who  were  here  and  at  Camp  Charlotte 
at  the  time  of  the  treaty  and  John  Boggs,  Jr.,  received 
from  his  father  the  historical  facts  which  cling  to  this 
day  about  this  land  and  elm.  Major  John  Boggs  was 
the  father  of  James  Boggs  and  he  built  the  brick  house, 
which  you  can  see  across  the  field,  in  the  year  1816  and 
he  died  there  in  1862.    He  told  his  son  James  of  the 

*An  address  delivered  under  the  branches  of  the  Logan  Elm,. 
October  2,  1922. 
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events  connected  with  his  land,  and  James,  who  died  in 
1888,  left  to  this  generation  the  words  of  his  grand- 
father. Since  1798  the  tree  has  been  protected  by  some 
member  of  the  Boggs  family.  A  fence  was  built  around 
it  many  years  ago,  and  the  pioneers  as  well  as  succeed- 
ing generations  called  the  tree  "The  Logan  Elm." 

After  the  death  of  James  Boggs  the  land  passed  by 
sale  to  Mrs.  Wallace  of  Chillicothe,  and  later  she  sold 
four  and  six-tenths  acres  now  known  as  Logan  Elm 
Park,  to  Mrs.  Howard  Jones  and  myself,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  traditions  of  the  spot  be  pre- 
served by  the  final  presentation  of  the  land  to  the  State 
of  Ohio.  Miss  Elizabeth  Ruggles  of  Circleville  furnished 
the  money  for  the  purchase.  It  was  mutually  under- 
stood that  the  land,  the  tree  and  the  Boggs  monument 
were  to  be  held  in  perpetuity  by  the  State  as  a  memorial 
to  Logan,  the  Mingo  Chief,  and  his  famous  speech, 
while  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  elm  as  long  as  it 
may  live. 

Mrs.  Howard  Jones  and  myself  deeded  the  land  ob- 
tained from  Mrs.  Wallace  and  paid  for  by  Miss  Ruggles, 
to  the  Ohio  State  Archaeological  Society  according  to 
arrangement.  The  deed  transferring  the  land  to  the 
State  says  in  part :  "It  is  understood  between  the  parties 
hereto  that  the  said  conveyance  is  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  the  said  real  estate  herein  conveyed  to  the 
State  of  Ohio  and  the  citizens  thereof  as  an  historical 
site,  and  it  is  mutually  agreed  between  the  parties  hereto, 
*  *  *  if  at  any  time  hereafter  the  land  should  not  be 
so  preserved  or  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  the 
aforesaid,  then  the  grantors  shall  have  the  right"  *  *  * 
to  purchase  it  back  at  the  sale  price  of  $1.00  paid  by  the 
State. 
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As  one  of  the  parties  to  the  conveyance,  and  having 
personally  talked  freely  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Archaeological  Society  at  the  time  of  the  acceptance  of 
the  land  by  said  Society,  I  know  there  was  no  misunder- 
standing or  doubt  for  what  historical  purpose  the  land 
was  being  preserved.  Unfortunately  the  deed  is  not  as 
specific  as  it  might  have  been,  and  yet  it  is  specific 
enough,  because  it  is  evident  that  the  land  was  not  given 
to  memorialize  some  person  or  some  event  never  alluded 
to  by  any  of  the  parties  to  the  transaction.  Since  ac- 
cepting the  land  the  State  has  done  somewhat  to  im- 
prove and  beautify  the  place  and  also  somewhat  to  mar 
and  divert  the  use  to  which  it  was  dedicated. 

Undoubtedly  there  should  be  a  monument  to  Corn- 
stalk, the  intelligent  chief  of  the  Shawnees,  who  lived 
on  Scippo  creek  a  few  hundred  yards  east  of  the  Circle- 
ville  and  Columbus  pike.  Also  one  to  his  sister,  the 
Grenadier  Squaw,  wiho  controlled  her  tribe  with  ability 
in  the  village  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek.  At  Camp 
Charlotte,  where  Lord  Dunmore  and  his  army  camped, 
there  should  also  be  a  marker,  for  the  treaty  of  peace 
signed  by  him  and  the  Indians  is  an  historical  event  of 
the  first  magnitude. 

But  this  particular  site  upon  which  we  stand  should 
memorialize  none  of  these  men  or  events.  It  was  set 
aside  solely  to  the  memory  of  Logan  and  his  speech. 
The  efforts  of  interested  citizens  of  Pickaway  and  Ross 
counties  have  provided  a  suitable  monument  for  this 
park.  A  monument  in  granite  and  bronze,  where  the 
cameo  of  the  Logan  Elm  and  a  profile  of  Logan,  to- 
gether with  his  speech  to  Lord  Dunmore  will  endure 
for  centuries  to  come. 

History,  like  science,  should  consist  of  a  record  of 
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events  and  facts.  Unfortunately,  history  is  more  human 
than  science  and  hence  less  dependable.  The  history  of 
the  early  days  of  this  Ohio  country  we  all  know,  as  it 
has  been  compiled  by  the  white  man.  From  these  his- 
tories we  read  that  the  white  man  had  many  virtues 
and  few  vices.  How  different  would  be  a  history  of 
those  early  times  if  written  by  the  Indian !  The  vocabu- 
lary of  the  Indian  was  very  limited.  He  never  had  a 
written  language.  He  was  a  speaker  of  power,  using  ges- 
tures to  emphasize  his  few  but  well  chosen  words.  All 
authorities  agree  he  was  a  convincing  and  logical 
speaker.  I  wish  I  had  the  time  to  repeat  to  you  some  of 
the  numerous  speeches  made  by  Indian  Chiefs  at  the 
t/eaty  councils.  I  wish  I  were  able  to  write  the  history 
of  the  winning  of  this  country  from  the  viewpoint  of  an 
Indian.  I  believe  it  might  do  the  white  man  good  to 
read  such  an  history.  We  have  been  educated  since 
childhood  to  believe  that  the  Indian  was  a  treacherous 
SAVAGE  spelled  in  red  capitals.  But  let  me  tell  you 
and  insist  upon  it,  that  the  Indian  of  this  Ohio  country, 
the  Indian  of  the  Pickaway  Plains,  was  a  very  intel- 
ligent human  being.  His  virtues  were  those  of  his  en- 
vironment and  his  necessities.  His  crimes  and  vices  were 
those  of  the  human  race  since  history  began  to  record 
them  to  the  present  day  at  Herrin,  Illinois.  He  knew 
how  to  torture  and  finally  sell  the  scalps  to  the  gentle- 
manly Englishman  Hamilton,  at  Detroit.  He  knew  how 
to  ambush  his  antagonists  and  he  knew  so  well  the  mind 
of  the  white  men  that  he  often  cheated  the  wily  Eng- 
lishman, Frenchman  and  Virginian,  some  of  whom  were 
undoubtedly  familiar  with  all  the  tricks  and  sharp  prac- 
tices which  sent  them  to  Newgate.  But  granting  all  the 
charges  made  against  him  by  the  white  man,  he  has 
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been  outdone  in  horrible  deeds  by  the  very  races  which 
have  written  him  into  history  as  a  cruel  and  deceitful 
savage.  The  North  American  Indian  was  outclassed 
for  cruel  punishments  and  sports  by  a  long  line  of 
Roman  Emperors.  The  Caesars  outdid  him,  and  so  did 
the  kings  of  merry  old  England  when  it  came  to  tortur- 
ing enemies,  either  personal  or  of  State.  Artaxerxes 
and  his  spouse  could  have  given  the  Indian  many  points 
in  the  game  and  easily  have  beaten  him  for  awful  and 
protracted  tortures.  The  Indian  of  these  plains  was  a 
pigmy  in  cruelties  compared  to  the  Spaniard  in  Peru. 
In  fact,  the  cruelties  of  the  inquisition  and  the  horrors 
of  the  religious  crusades  would  have  taxed  the  ingenuity 
of  the  meanest  Indian  to  despair.  The  mention  of 
Salem  and  witches  will  suggest  the  close  relationship 
between  white  man  and  red  man.  Perhaps  the  Indian 
was  right  in  always  addressing  the  white  man  as  "My 
Brother."  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  passed 
since  the  torturing  and  burning  at  the  stake,  of  Colonel 
Crawford  by  the  Indians.  The  practice  of  burning  at 
the  stake  is  still  in  vogue  by  the  white  man.  The  Indian, 
has  abandoned  it. 

The  North  American  Indian  in  days  past  was  no 
more  cruel  than  mankind  the  world  over.  During  our 
colonial  and  post  revolutionary  times  he  knew  he  was 
between  two  fires  and  that  his  country  and  his  life  were 
sought  by  the  invaders.  He  saw  (his  chief  men  kid- 
napped by  the  white  man  and  exhibited  as  curios  before 
the  kings  and  queens  of  Europe.  He  saw  his  chief  men 
made  drunk  on  board  the  sailing  vessels  of  the  invaders 
and,  with  a  few  gilded  gifts,  enticed  to  part  with  their 
country.  He  saw  his  chief  men  that  he  permitted  to  be 
held  as  hostages  for  the  faithful  performance  of  con- 
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tract,  foully  murdered  pending  the  performance  of  the 
agreement,  as  in  the  case  of  the  eminent  Cornstalk  who 
lived  near  here  on  the  banks  of  the  Scippo.  He  saw  the 
Christianized  Moravian  Indians,  always  friendly  to  the 
white  settlers,  butchered  like  a  lot  of  chickens.  They 
were  tomahawked  and  scalped  in  cold  blood  by  the  very 
white  settlers  they  were  befriending.  No  more  das- 
tardly act  can  be  named  during  the  settling  of  this  whole 
United  States.  The  Indian  felt  that  from  the  first  he 
had  been  tricked  and  deceived  and  that  the  white  man 
wanted  nothing  but  his  home.     And  was  he  not  right? 

In  all  our  histories,  patriotism  and  deeds  of  valor  in 
war  are  lauded,  but  patriotism  and  valor  in  the  Indian, 
in  an  effort  to  save  his  country  and  his  wigwam,  are  de- 
rided. The  British  obtained  this  great  tract  of  land  by 
an  atrocious  war  from  a  party  who  did  not  inhabit  it 
and  never  had  a  clear  title  to  it.  The  revolutionists  took 
it  by  arms  from  the  British.  There  never  was  an  honest 
ownership  of  it  by  the  white  man,  except  that  kind  of 
honesty  that  is  made  right  by  might. 

My  grandfather  who  came  to  this  Scioto  valley  in 
1798  used  to  tell  me  a  story  when  I  was  a  boy  illustrat- 
ing the  fairness  with  which  the  white  man  treated  the 
Indian  in  all  his  dealings  with  him.  He  said :  "A  white 
man  and  an  Indian  who  were  friends  started  hunting 
with  the  agreement  that  upon  their  return  to  camp  at 
night  they  would  divide  the  game  equally.  They  each 
had  poor  luck,  the  Indian  killing  only  a  turkey  and  the 
white  man  only  a  cfow.  The  white  man  said  to  the 
Indian,  "We  have  had  bad  luck  but  you  have  done  better 
than  I  have  so  I  shall  give  you  the  first  choice  in  the 
divide.  You  take  the  crow  and  I  will  take  the  turkey, 
or,  I  will  take  the  turkey  and  you  take  the  crow."         • 
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I  may  paraphrase  some  verses  written  about  the  time 
of  the  events  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  taken  from 
Defoe's  'History  of  the  Devil." 

Bad  as  he  was,  the  Indian  may  be  abus'd, 

Be  fasely  charg'd,  and  recklessly  accus'd, 

White  men  unwilling  to  be  blam'd  alone, 

Shift  off  those  crimes  on  him  which  are  their  own. 

The  Indians  were  naturally  inclined  to  be  friendly  to 
the  white  man  and  gave  away  much  land  to  the  white 
man  by  persuasion  and  for  gewgaws,  but  when  these 
milder  methods  of  obtaining  land  failed,  whiskey,  rum, 
tomahawk,  musket  and  cannon  were  resorted  to.  It  was 
the  Christian  civilization  of  the  white  man  that  taught 
the  Indian  to  become  a  drunkard.  It  now  comes  with 
poor  grace  for  a  would  be  maker  of  Colonial  history  to 
point  his  ringer  with  scorn  at  Logan  and  call  him  a 
drunken  old  Indian  reeking  in  human  blood.  By  the 
same  measure  what  of  George  Rodgers  Clark?  You 
read  in  your  history  no  such  degrading  words  about 
him.  No.  He  was  a  white  man  after  this  Ohio  Coun- 
try. Undoubtedly  Clark  was  a  hero,  but  what  would 
history  say  of  him  if  it  were  written  by  an  Indian  of 
the  time? 

Logan's  speech  to  Dunmore,  which  you  have  en- 
graved upon  that  imperishable  monument,  has  been 
called  the  "Outburst  from  a  blood-stained  savage,  ex- 
cited as  well  by  the  cruelties  he  had  committed  as  by 
liquor."  John  Gibson  said  under  oath,  the  great  Chief 
was  in  tears  when  he  spoke  to  him,  and  certainly  his 
words  carry  the  anguish  of  his  heart.  Do  not  believe 
for  one  second  that  the  speech  is  that  of  a  drunken  In- 
dian.    Logan's  speech  is  as  well  authenticated  as  any 
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piece  of  history  of  its  time  and  character.  It  was  sworn 
to  by  John  Gibson,  the  confidential  interpreter  of  Lord 
Dunmore  and  a  man  of  upright  character  and  sterling 
honesty.  You  may  believe  what  Logan  said  or  not ;  the 
Mingo  Chief  believed  he  was  telling  the  truth  when  he 
uttered  it  and  he  never  took  back  what  he  said.  It  is 
true  he  died  an  outcast  and  a  drunkard  some  years  after 
the  massacre  of  his  family  at  Baker's  bottom;  but  no 
reproach  should  ever  be  cast  upon  his  sobriety  and 
humanity  by  white  lips.  Even  if  his  mind  was  influenced 
by  liquor,  which  I  do  not  believe,  when  he  defied  the 
treaty  council  and  dictated  his  regrets  to  Lord  Dun- 
more,  he  'but  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  many  great 
white  men  in  every  age  of  history.  When  you  judge 
Logan  you  must  think  of  him  as  one  who  had  been 
robbed  of  his  country  and  deprived  of  his  family  by 
uncalled  for  assassinations;  as  one  who  saw  extermina- 
tion for  his  race  or  conformity  to  the  dictates  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Englishman. 

Logan  was  born  in  the  state  of  New  York.  His 
family  was  a  distinguished  one  among  his  tribe.  When 
a  young  man  he  moved  to  Pennsylvania  where  he  was 
well  known  by  many  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  day. 
His  friends  and  acquaintances  liked  and  extolled  him 
and  considered  him  a  kind,  intelligent,  brave  and  honest 
Indian  and  well  disposed  toward  the  white  man.  He 
had  forgiven  the  brutal  treatment  accorded  his  people 
in  the  East  in  early  days  and  so  wrote  to  Colonel  Cresap ; 
but  he  could  not  forgive  the  unprovoked  murder  of  his 
family  at  Baker's  bottom.  What  Indian,  what  white 
man  could  have  forgiven  it  ?  It  was  so  cold  blooded  in 
its  conception  and  carried  out  in  such  revolting  detail 
that  even  the  hardened  Indian  fighters  of  the  day  has- 
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tened  to  disclaim  complicity  in  it.  But  the  time  came 
when  his  trained  intelligence  told  him  it  was  useless  to 
carry  revenge  further.  It  told  him  that  the  existence 
of  the  red  man  in  this  wonderfully  'beautiful  and  fruit- 
ful country  was  doomed.  Accordingly,  as  he  saw  his 
hunting  ground  taken  from  his  race  he  raised  no  ob- 
structive protest  except  by  his  absence  from  the  treaty 
council  at  Camp  Charlotte.  When  he  was  sent  for  by 
Lord  Dunmore  he  dictated  a  message  through  tears  of 
anguish,  a  message  from  his  very  soul,  which  stands 
unequalled  in  any  language  of  any  age. 

Is  this  not  sufficient  reason  for  us  assembled  here 
today  to  re-dedicate  ourselves  to  the  spirit  of  this  great 
man ;  to  re-dedicate  this  tree  and  this  monument  to  his 
memory?  And,  let  us  hope,  that  each  year  through  the 
coming  centuries  there  may  be  performed  here  some  act 
which  will  keep  alive  the  memory  of  Logan,  although 
the  tree  may  have  gone  to  dust. 

Nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  passed  since 
the  events  transpired  upon  this  land  which  hurried  along 
the  war  of  the  Revolution.  I  may  truthfully  say  the 
first  and  last  guns  were  fired  on  these  plains.  It  is  both 
useful  and  desirable  that  we  should  frequently  recall 
these  events  and  keep  fresh  in  our  minds  the  conditions 
of  that  time.  The  Anglo-Saxon  has  finally  displaced 
the  red  man,  as  Logan  and  Cornstalk  so  plainly  saw  he 
would.  It  is  but  another  instance  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  with  all  the  attendant  murder,  cruelties,  treachery 
and  deceit.  Let  us  not  be  too  haughty  in  our  victory 
for  it  was  not  always  nobly  won.  Let  us  be  great  enough 
to  be  honest ;  let  us  be  great  enough  to  admit  the  weak- 
nesses of  human  nature  as  they  cropped  out  on  each 
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side  in  the  winning  of  this  land  of  plenty.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  belittle  and  calumniate  the  red  man  in  order 
to  emphasize  our  own  exalted  position.  The  Indian  of 
these  plains  was  a  man  of  many  excellent  qualities  if 
I  read  his  history  aright.  He  was  treated  in  what  was 
to  him  an  unusual  manner  by  an  invading  race  and  it 
is  coming  time  when  we  should  make  public  recognition 
of  his  good  qualities  and  write  him  in  history  as  he 
really  was. 

Think  of  this  proud  Indian  Chief  living  alone  at 
Westfall,  alone  in  this  vast  wilderness,  separated  from 
his  people  because  he  no  longer  sought  revenge.  Yet  he 
was  haughty  and  true  to  his  Indian  blood  as  he  refused 
the  demand  of  Lord  Dunmore  to  appear  at  once  at 
Camp  Charlotte  and  with  the  other  chiefs  sign  away  the 
rights  of  his  tribe  to  their  country.  Consider  what  were 
his  sorrows  as  he  saw  slipping  away  from  his  people 
forever  the  land  of  the  Shawnees, 

With  its  wonderful  streams  and  beautiful  trees, 
With  its  flowers  abloom  and  the  wild  perfume, 
That  floats  like  a  bloom  on  the  evening  breeze. 

Logan  knew  what  had  happened  along  the  Atlantic 
country  for  he  had  been  forced  to  move  from  there.  He 
saw  with  his  prophetic  eye  what  would  soon  happen 
here.  The  bison,  the  deer,  the  bear,  the  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals and  other  wild  game  would  soon  be  gone  and  the 
Indian  would  have  nowhere  to  lay  his  head.  I  say  put 
yourself  in  the  place  of  this  man  and  you  can  easily 
understand  the  emotions  of  his  mind  when  he  declined 
the  command  of  Lord  Dunmore  and  sent  him  this 
message : 
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SPEECH  OF  LOGAN 

I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say,  if  ever  he  entered  Logan's 
cabin  hungry  and  he  gave  him  not  meat ;  if  ever  he  came  cold  and 
naked  and  he  clothed  him  not.  During  the  course  of  the  last,  long 
and  bloody  war,  Logan  remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate 
for  peace.  Such  was  my  love  for  the  whites  that  my  countrymen 
pointed  as  they  passed  and  said,  "Logan  is  the  friend  of  white 
men."  I  had  even  thought  to  live  with  you  but  for  the  injuries 
of  one  man.  Colonel  Cresap  the  last  spring  in  cold  blood  and  un- 
provoked murdered  all  the  relatives  of  Logan ;  not  sparing  even 
his  women  and  children.  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in 
the  veins  of  any  living  creature.  This  called  on  me  for  revenge. 
I  have  sought  it.  I  have  killed  many.  I  have  fully  glutted  by 
vengeance.  For  my  country,  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace.  Yet 
do  not  harbor  the  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan 
never  felt  fear.  He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his  life. 
Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan?    Not  one." 

But  nothing  could  turn  back  the  white  man. 

In  1774  this  message  was  copied  by  the  press  from 
the  official  reports  of  Lord  Dunmore.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son stated  that  he  heard  it  at  Lord  Dunmore's  quarters. 
In  1781  Thomas  Jefferson  said:  "I  may  challenge  the 
whole  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  and  of  any- 
more eminent  orator,  if  Europe  has  furnished  any  more 
eminent,  to  produce  a  single  passage  superior  to  the 
speech  of  Logan,  a  Mingo  Chief,  to  Lord  Dunmore. 

President  Roosevelt  said  of  Logan's  speech:  "It  is 
one  which  will  always  retain  a  place  as  perhaps  the 
finest  outburst  of  savage  eloquence  of  which  we  have 
any  authentic  record." 

Mr.  Alfred  Lee,  secretary  to  Governor  Hayes  and 
a  man  of  much  learning  and  fairness,  says  of  Logan's 
speech :  "Taken  in  connection  with  the  circumstances, 
which  are  said  to  have  inspired  it,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  pathetic  deliverences  in  all  literature.  In  brevity, 
simplicity  and  directness  of  appeal,  as  well  as  in  the  im- 
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mortality  of  its  thoughts,  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance 
to  Abraham  Lincoln's  dedicatory  address  at  Gettys- 
burg." 

It  is  both  seemly  and  right  that  we  assemble  here 
each  year  and  with  pride  and  reverence  honor  the  name 
of  Logan. 


THE  CENTENARY  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  BIRTH 

OF  RUTHERFORD  BIRCHARD  HAYES  AT 

SPIEGEL  GROVE,  FREMONT,  OHIO 


BY  LUCY  ELLIOT  KEELER 


"Of  which  I  was  a  great  part,"  is  the  classic  motto 
which  for  almost  twenty  centuries  hero  after  hero  has 
proudly  taken  to  himself.  President  Hayes  would  smil- 
ingly have  passed  it  by.  Perhaps  no  other  phrase  exists, 
however,  which  so  effectively  describes  the  pervasion  of 
his  personality  through  all  the  commemorative  events 
and  the  scene  in  which  they  were  staged,  at  Fremont, 
Ohio,  October  4,  1922,  the  centenary  of  his  birth. 

Spiegel  Grove,  the  home  to  which  he  was  devotedly 
attached,  and  which  he  had  known  intimately  from  boy- 
hood, was  never  fairer  than  on  that  serene  autumnal 
day,  basking  under  the  bluest  of  blue  skies.  Every  one 
of  those  great  trees  his  hands  had  touched;  each  fair 
vista  had  delighted  him ;  the  clearings  in  the  dense  forest, 
letting  in  the  sunlight,  had  been  planned  and  executed  by 
him;  on  many  of  the  finest  trees  he  had  bestowed  the 
names  of  his  comrades ;  spot  after  spot  he  had  enriched 
with  gathered  lore;  the  homestead  which  he  had  re- 
shaped to  his  family  life,  the  rooms  he  had  lived  and 
worked  in  and  in  which  he  had  been  the  generous,  de- 
lightful host;  the  porches  and  paths  he  had  trod;  the 
national  colors  under  which  he  had  fought  and  bled  and 
served ;  the  secluded  Knoll  where  his  mortal  remains  lie 
beside  those  of  his  beloved  wife;  the  numberless  books 
he  had  gathered  and  studied;  the  reunion  again  of  all 
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his  children  whose  first  hero  he  ever  was ;  the  presence  of 
aged  survivors  of  his  old  regiment,  and  of  his  successors 
in  the  State  and  Federal  government ;  the  city  to  whose 
welfare  he  had  given  himself  and  his  fame  so  generously 
and  which  forever  becomes  his  heir  in  the  enjoyment  of 
Spiegel  Grove :  — •  marching  feet,  martial  music,  happy 
faces,  distinguished  guests,  ringing  tributes  of  love  and 
honor  and  praise  —  of  all  this  he  is  still  the  greatest 
part. 

The  formal  invitation  for  the  proceedings  of  the  day 
was  as  follows : 

Seventy-seven  years  ago,  in  1845,  Rutherford  Birch- 
ard Hayes  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Lower  San- 
dusky, now  Fremont.  He  had  been  admitted  to  the 
Bar  of  Ohio  at  Marietta,  following  his  graduation  in 
February  of  that  year  from  the  Dane  Law  School  of 
Harvard  University,  on  the  completion  of  his  two  years' 
course  at  that  institution.  His  father  had  died  some 
three  months  before  his  birth,  which  occurred  on  the 
4th -of  October,  1822,  at  Delaware,  Ohio;  but  his  ma- 
ternal uncle,  Sardis  Birchard,  who  had  himself  been 
adopted  into  the  family  at  twelve  years  of  age,  on  the 
death  of  his  parents,  at  once  assumed  the  direction 
and  control  of  his  sister's  little  family  and  continued  to 
the  end  of  his  life  as  the  fond  uncle,  guardian  and  bene- 
factor. 

Young  Hayes  first  visited  his  uncle  at  Lower  San- 
dusky, (now  Fremont)  in  1834,  and  on  entering  the  Nor- 
walk  Academy,  in  1836,  walked  the  intervening  twenty- 
five  miles  to  spend  his  Sundays  with  his  uncle  at  Lower 
Sandusky. 
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This  place  was  to  him  notable  for  its  hunting  and 
fishing  on  Brady's  Island,  at  the  lower  falls  of  the  San- 
dusky, historically  noted  by  Washington  during  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

From  the  Nor  walk  Academy,  he  entered  in  1837 
Isaac  Webb's  school  at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  a  pre- 
paratory school  for  Yale,  whither  his  mother  had  taken 
him  in  connection  with  a  famous  trip  to  the  New  Eng- 
land relatives.  Owing  to  Yale's  great  distance  from 
home,  however,  he  was  sent  later  to  Kenyon  College, 
founded  by  the  famous  Bishop  Philander  Chase,  which 
in  the  short  space  of  almost  its  first  decade  had  as 
students  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  Chief  Justice;  David  Davis  and  Stanley 
Matthews,  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Davis  appointed  by  Lincoln  and  Matthews  appointed  by 
Hayes,  his  collegemate  and  fellow  officer  in  the  23d 
Ohio;  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  War; 
and  Henry  Winter  Davis,  a  distinguished  Representa- 
tive in  Congress. 

Hayes  entered  in  1838  and  graduated  valedictorian 
in  the  class  of  1842.  On  leaving  college  he  read  law  for 
a  year  in  the  office  of  Sparrow  &  Matthews  of  Columbus, 
before  entering  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

An  active  Whig  partisan,  even  before  he  was  a 
qualified  voter,  he  enthusiastically  supported  General 
Harrison  in  1840,  and  while  a  law  student  at  Cambridge, 

1  Henry  Clay.  It  has  been  related  that  on  the  occasion 
of  a  great  Clay  rally  in  Boston,  noticing  the  absence  of 

I  any  banner  indicating  the  support  by  Ohio  men  of  Henry 
Clay,  Hayes  secured  a  rudely  prepared  placard  bearing 
the  inscription  OHIO,  and  with  his  uncle  joined  in  the 
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procession  which  before  the  end  of  the  parade  had  in- 
creased from  two  to  some  thirty  odd  Ohio  Clay  men, 
who  were  the  recipients  of  enthusiastic  applause. 

Soon  after  opening  his  law  office  in  Lower  Sandusky, 
in  1845  Hayes  formed  a  legal  partnership  with  Ralph  P. 
Buckland,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  warm  lifelong  re- 
gard, the  intimacy  being  strengthened  by  their  joint  serv- 
ice in  the  army  during  the  War  for  the  Union  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  so  that  in  the  plans  made  in 
contemplation  of  receiving  the  White  House  gates  for 
the  Memorial  Gateways  of  the  Spiegel  Grove  State  Park, 
provision  has  been  made  for  a  Buckland  Gateway  which, 
with  the  Cleveland  Gateway,  each  as  a  single  gate,  would 
be  made  from  one-half  of  one  of  the  large  double  gates. 

The  place  now  known  as  Spiegel  Grove  was  pur- 
chased by  Sardis  Birchard  in  1845  for  the  future  home 
of  his  nephew  and  ward,  but  the  construction  of  the 
house  was  not  begun  until  fourteen  years  later,  antici- 
pating the  return  of  Hayes  from  Cincinnati  to  take  up 
his  permanent  home  in  it.  This  however  was  deferred, 
owing  first  to  the  War  and  then  to  the  two  terms  to 
which  Hayes  was  elected  as  a  member  of  Congress,  from 
which  he  resigned  to  enter  the  campaign  for  governor 
of  Ohio,  to  which  he  was  re-elected,  so  that  it  was  not 
until  1873  that  he  returned  permanently  to  his  home  in 
Spiegel  Grove  where,  on  the  Knoll,  the  mortal  remains 
of  his  wife  and  himself  are  enclosed  in  the  granite 
block,  quarried  from  the  farm  in  Dummerston,  Ver- 
mont, whence  his  father  migrated  to  Ohio  in  1817. 

Hayes  was  a  loyal  Whig  who  opposed  the  Mexican! 
War  for  the  extension  of  slavery.  Nevertheless  after 
conferring  with  numerous  friends,  it  was  arranged  that 
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he  should  go  into  the  army  with  the  company  from 
Lower  Sandusky,  and  be  appointed  its  2d  lieutenant, 
provided  that  certain  distinguished  physicians  of  Cin- 
cinnati thought  his  physical  condition  satisfactory,  for 
he  had  broken  down  in  health.  He  accordingly  secured 
a  substitute,  none  other  than  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Inman, 
later  a  representative  in  the  legislature,  to  accompany 
him  to  Cincinnati,  where  his  hopes  for  military  service 
were  blasted  by  the  decision  of  the  physicians,  and  he 
was  ordered  to  the  extreme  north,  while  the  late  Lewis 
Leppelman  was  commissioned  in  his  place  as  2d  lieuten- 
ant of  the  company  from  Lower  Sandusky.  On  recov- 
ering his  health  he  made  a  trip  to.  Texas,  and  on  his 
return  arranged  to  remove  to  Cincinnati  to  continue  the 
practice  of  his  profession. 

His  last  appearance  at  the  local  bar  of  Lower  San- 
dusky was  as  a  commissioner  appointed  by  the  Court 
to  report  on  a  petition  requesting  the  change  of  name 
of  the  village  of  Lower  Sandusky.  This  was  on  account 
of  the  multiplicity  of  towns  called  Sandusky,  within  the 
less  than  one  hundred  miles  from  its  source  to  Lake 
Erie,  where  the  old  fishing  village,  known  during  the 
War  of  1812  as  Ogontz  Place,  and  later  as  Portland, 
had  on  account  of  the  association  of  the  name  Port- 
land on  Lake  Erie  with  the  cholera  ravages  of  those 
days,  dropped  that  name  for  "Sandusky  City."  The 
U.  S.  mails,  carried  by  sailing  craft  on  Lake  Erie,  were 
landed  at  the  post  office  in  the  recently  rechristened 
town  of  Sandusky  City,  with  the  inevitable  result  that 
the  forwarding  of  the  mail  of  the  four  older  Sanduskies, 
further  up  the  Sandusky  River,  had  to  wait  the  con- 
venience  of   the   postmaster   at   Sandusky   City.     Mr. 
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Hayes  reported  to  the  Court  that  there  was  but  one 
remonstrance  against  changing  the  name  from  Lower 
Sandusky  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  poem  by  the  noted 
character,  Thomas  L.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Hayes  further 
reported  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  name  of  Fre- 
mont in  honor  of  the  explorer  who  had  further  endeared 
himself  to  this  democratic  community  by  eloping  with 
the  beautiful  Jessie  Benton,  daughter  of  the  influential 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Benton.  The  name  Fremont  was 
confirmed  by  the  Court  on  this  last  appearance  before 
Hayes's  departure  for  Cincinnati  in  1849. 

He  was  elected  City  Solicitor  of  Cincinnati,  in  1857, 
by  the  City  Council  to  fill  a  vacancy,  was  re-elected  in 
1859,  but  was  swept  down  in  the  Democratic  tidal  wave 
in  Cincinnati  in  April,  1861,  following  the  inauguration 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  threatened  war  to  preserve 
the  Union  which  would  naturally  cut  off  all  the  Southern 
trade  from  Cincinnati.  His  last  entry  in  his  Di'ary  be- 
fore entering  the  Union  army  was  as  follows : 

"May  15,  1861.  Judge  Matthews  and  I  have  agreed 
to  go  into  the  service  for  the  war,  if  possible  into  the 
same  regiment.  I  spoke  my  feelings  to  him  which  he 
said  were  his  also,  viz. :  that  this  was  a  just  and  nec- 
essary war  and  that  it  demanded  the  whole  power  pi 
the  country;  that  I  would  prefer  to  go  into  it  if  I  knew 
I  zms  to  die  or  be  killed  in  the  course  of  it  than  to  live 
through  and  after  it  without  taking  any  part  in  it." 

Both  Judge  Matthews  and  himself,  who  were  active 
supporters     of     Salmon     P.     Chase,     were     tendered! 
Colonelcies    through    the    latter 's   influence    in    Wash- 
ington, but  each  declined,  preferring  to  go  in  a  sub- 
ordinate capacity  under  a  trained  West  Point  officer 
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until  they  could  learn  the  rudiments  of  military  life,  and 
finally  on  the  6th  of  June,  1861,  they  were  appointed 
by  Governor  William  Dennison  of  Ohio,  Judge  Mat- 
thews as  Lieutenant  Colonel,  and  Hayes  as  Major  of  the 
23d  Regiment  of  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  which  was 
the  first  regiment  recruited  in  Ohio  "for  three  years  or 
the  war". 

It  was  also  the  first  regiment  in  Ohio  in  which  the 
field  officers  had  not  been  elected,  after  log  rolling,  by 
the  members  of  the  regiment,  but  were  appointed  directly 
by  the  Governor  of  Ohio.  Colonel  Wm.  S.  Rosecrans, 
a  distinguished  graduate  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy, 
was  appointed  colonel  of  the  regiment,  but  his  services 
were  within  a  week  demanded  as  a  general  officer,  and 
again  Matthews  and  Hayes  declined  the  promotions  ten- 
dered them  to  fill  the  vacancies,  and  secured  the  appoint- 
ment of  another  distinguished  graduate  of  the  Military 
Academy  in  the  person  of  Colonel  E.  P.  Scammon. 

Hayes's  first  service  was  in  western  Virginia,  but 
in  August,  1862,  as  a  member  of  General  Jacob  D.  Cox's 
division,  he  joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  covering 
the  retreat  of  General  Pope's  army  after  the  second 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  as  a  part  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  when  General  McClellan  was  restored  to  its 
command,  and  marched  against  Lee's  army  in  Maryland 
in  the  Antietam  campaign.  He  was  severely  wounded 
at  South  Mountain,  September  14,  1862.  Here  his  wife, 
Lucy  Webb  Hayes,  joined  him  and  served  in  the  field 
hospital  established  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  the 
bloodiest  one-day  battle  of  the  war.  He  was  in  all  the 
battles  of  Sheridan's  Shenandoah  Valley  campaign, 
Winchester,  Cedar  Creek  and  Opequan,  in  which  he 
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greatly  distinguished  himself  and  was  promoted  to 
Brigadier  General  on  the  field,  under  Sheridan  and 
Crook,  the  latter  having  cut  off  his  own  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral shoulder  straps  and  presented  them  to  General 
Hayes.  He  resigned  and  was  mustered  out  on  the  6th 
of  June,  1865,  after  his  service  of  exactly  four  years 
in  which  he  had  been  six  times  wounded  in  battle  and 

had  four  horses  killed 
under  him.  In  August, 
1864,  he  was  nominated 
for  Congress  from  the 
second  Cincinnati  dis- 
trict, and  on  being  urged 
to  return  home  on  fur- 
lough and  enter  the  cam- 
paign, having  in  mind  the 
number  of  officers  who 
had  left  the  army  to  elec- 
tioneer for  Congress  in 
1862  and  1864,  he  indig- 
nantly replied,  "Y  our 
suggestion  about  getting 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes  a     furlough     to     take    the 

stump  was  certainly  made  without  reflection.  An  offi- 
cer fit  for  duty,  who  at  this  crisis  would  abandon  his 
post  to  electioneer  for  a  seat  in  Congress  ought  to  be 
scalped.  You  may  feel  perfectly  sure  I  shall  do  no  such 
thing." 

Before  the  close  of  his  second  term  in  Congress  he 
was  nominated  for  Governor  of  Ohio  and  resigned  to 
make  the  canvass.  He  served  two  terms  as  Governor 
of  Ohio,  and  on  his  retirement  in  1872  was  solicited 
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again  to  make  the  race  for  Congress  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  Republican  ticket  under  General  Grant's 
candidacy  for  re-election  as  President,  but  the  entire 
Republican  ticket  in  Cincinnati  was  defeated  owing  to 
the  defection  to  Greeley.  He  returned  to  Fremont  in 
the  spring  of  1873  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Spiegel 
Grove,  which  he  retained  until  his  death  January  17, 

1893,  although  absent 
during  his  third  term  as 
Governor  and  his  four 
years  as  President.  He 
made  yearly  visits  to  his 
home  and  held  the  re- 
union of  his  old  regiment, 
the  23d  Ohio,  when  the 
second  of  the  large  gath- 
erings of  the  prominent 
civilians  and  soldiers  of 
the  United  States  was 
held  in  Spiegel  Grove, 
and  succeeding  gather- 
ings annually  during  his 
Lucy  Webb  Hayes  term   of  office  as   Presi- 

dent and  once  or  twice  each  decade  up  to  the  day  of 
his  death  January  17,  1893. 

President  Hayes's  return  to  Spiegel  Grove  after  the 
inauguration  of  his  successor,  was  delayed  for  twenty- 
four  hours  by  a  head-on  collision  of  his  special  train 
in  which  several  passengers  were  killed  and  members 
of  his  personal  escort,  the  First  Cleveland  Troop,  now 
Troop  A  of  Ohio,  which  had  escorted  him  from  the 
White  House  to  the  Capitol  for  the  Inaugural  cere- 
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monies  of  James  A.  Garfield,  and  then  as  his  escort 
home  to  Ohio,  were  severely  injured.  Twelve  years 
later,  after  the  death  of  President  Hayes,  Troop  A, 
Captain  Jacob  B.  Perkins  commanding,  served  also  in 
the  provisional  brigade  of  the  Ohio  National  Guard, 
at  his  funeral,   under  orders  of  Governor  McKinley, 


Funeral  of  President  Hayes  —  Troop  A,  O.  N.  Guard,  Captain  J.  B.  - 

Perkins 

as  the  escort  of  ex-President  and  now  again  President- 
elect, Grover  Cleveland. 

An  interesting  coincidence  is  that  this  Troop  A, 
now  under  Captain  Ralph  Perkins,  a  son  of  the  former 
commander,  with  many  of  the  members  of  his  command, 
also  sons  or  grandsons  of  former  members  of  the  Troop, 
again  served,  thirty  years  later,  at  the  head  of  the  parade 
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at  the  Centenary  celebration  of  the  birth  of  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes,  and  appeared  such  duplicates  of  their  fathers 
or  grandfathers  that  the  old  illustration  of  1893  is  used 
in  this  article. 

On  his  arrival  at  his  old  home,  from  the  porch  of 
the  residence  which  had  been  doubled  in  size  for  his 
return,  he  delivered  a  few  brief  remarks  outlining  his 
views  of  what  a  president  should  do  after  his  retirement 
from  that  high  office  to  private  life.     He  said: 

"What  is  to  become  of  the  man,  what  is  he  to  do  — 
who  having  been  chief  magistrate  of  the  Republic,  re- 
tires at  the  end  of  his  official  term  to  private  life?  It 
seems  to  me  the  reply  is  near  at  hand  and  sufficient. 
Let  him  like  every  other  good  American  citizen  be  will- 
ing and  prompt  to  bear  his  part  in  every  useful  work 
that  will  promote  the  welfare  and  the  happiness  of  his 
family,  his  town,  his  State  and  his  country.  With  this 
disposition,  he  will  have  work  enough  to  do  and  that 
sort  of  work  that  yields  more  individual  contentment 
and  gratification  than  belonged  to  the  more  conspicuous 
employments  of  the  life  from  which  he  has  retired." 

So  he  resumed  active  control  of  the  Birchard  Library 
which  he  and  his  uncle  Sardis  Birchard  had  jointly 
founded.  He  revived  his  membership  in  Croghan  Lodge 
I.  O.  O.  F.  to  which  he  belonged  when  he  left  Fremont 
in  1849 ;  joined  the  Eugene  Rawson  Post  of  the  G.  A.  R.  ; 
organized  the  Sandusky  County  Pioneer  and  Historical 
Society  and  became  its  first  secretary ;  became  a  member 
of  the  Official  Board  of  the  First  Methodist  Church  of 
which  his  wife  and  family  were  members;  interested 
himself  in  the  introduction  of  the  manual  training  de- 
partment of  the  public  schools  of  the  state ;  actively  par- 
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ticipated  as  Trustee  of  the  Western  Reserve  University 
at  Cleveland,  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  at  Dela- 
ware, and  began  his  very  active  connection  as  one  of  the 
Trustees  and  later  as  President  ofthe  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Ohio  State  University  at  Columbus. 

During  his  first  term  as  Governor  of  Ohio,  in  1868, 
he  had,  in  order  to  prevent  the  dissipation  of  funds 


Spiegel   Grove 

among  the  many  institutions  demanding  its  division, 
invested  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  the  land  grants, 
in  the  magnificent  estate  on  North  High  Street,  Colum- 
bus, on  which  are  located  the  Ohio  State  University  and 
the  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society,  of 
which  latter  he  was  president  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  became  also  the  president  of  the  Ohio  Board  of 
State  Charities  from  which  he  widened  his  interests, 
and  remained  to  the  end  of  his  life  president  of  the 
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National  Prison  Reform  Association;  was  president  of 
the  Slater  Educational  Fund;  and  a  member  of  the 
Peabody  Educational  Fund.  At  these  meetings  began 
the  warm  personal  affection  and  regard  between  Grover 
Cleveland  and  himself,  which  culminated  in  the  attend- 
ance of  Grover  Cleveland  at  his  funeral.  His  greatest 
pleasure,  however,  was  in  attendance  at  the  reunions 
of  his  regiment,  the  23d  O.  V.  V.  L,  and  the  Grand  Army 
gatherings  at  Detroit,  and  Columbus  and  his  last  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  where  he  marched  afoot  in  the  long 
procession  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the  reviewing 
stand,  with  his  Grand  Army  Post,  side  by  side  with  its;  N 
commander.  This  was  in  October,  1892,  when  he  was 
seventy  years  of  age  and  but  three  months  before  his 
death.  During  that  reunion,  he  presided  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  rough  granite  monument  of  Major  Gen- 
eral g  George  Crook,  the  greatest  hunter  and  Indian 
fighter  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  with  its  bronze  bas-relief  rep- 
resenting the  capture  of  Geronimo  in  the  Sierra  Madre 
mountains  of  Mexico  in  1883.  General  Crook  was  his 
immediate  commander  during  the  war,  and  predecessor 
as  president  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. At  the  dedication  of  the  monument,  Major  Wil- 
liam McKinley  delivered  the  principal  oration. 

Last  and  most  enjoyable  of  all  was  his  membership 
in  the  military  order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United 
States  of  which  he  was  the  commander-in-chief  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  direct  succession  to  Hancock  and 
Sheridan,  each  of  whom  continued  as  commander-in- 
chief  from  election  till  death.  He  had  joined  the  Illinois 
commandery  soon  after  his  retirement  as  president,  and 
later  was  transferred  to  become  a  charter  member  of 
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the  Ohio  Commandery  at  Cincinnati  of  which  he  was 
elected  the  first  commander.  He  was  re-elected  several 
times  as  commander  and  until  his  declination,  on  his 
election  as  senior  vice  commander-in-chief  with  Major 
General  Winfield  S.  Hancock  as  commander-in-chief; 


Drawing  room  with  glimpse  of  Mrs.  Hayes  reading  in  library 

and  was  succeeded  as  commander  of  the  Ohio  com- 
mandery by  General  William  Tecumseh  Sherman. 
On  the  death  of  Major  General  Hancock,  General 
Hayes  insisted  on  withdrawing  in  favor,  as  Commander- 
in-Chief,  of  General  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  our  greatest 
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"battle  general ;  but  upon  Sheridan's  death  General  Hayes 
was  unanimously  elected  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Loyal  Legion,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

Of  the  fifteen  presidents  of  the  United  States  who 
served  in  the  wars  of  our  country,  none  other  than 
General  Hayes  was  wounded  in  battle,  with  the  exception 
of  President  James  Monroe,  when  a  lieutenant  at  the 
battle  of  Trenton,  in  1777.  General  Hayes  was  wounded 
six  times  during  his  four  years  of  service. 

At  the  reunions  at  Spiegel  Grove,  President  Hayes 
instituted  the  practice  which  has  since  been  carried  out 
by  his  son,  Colonel  Webb  C.  Hayes,  of  naming  trees  in 
the  Grove  after  distinguished  visitors.  The  largest  tree 
in  the  Grove,  an  enormous  white  oak,  was  originally 
christened  "Old  Betsy",  in  honor  of  the  old  6-pounder 
used  by  Croghan  in  the  defense  of  Fort  Stephenson, 
and  later  presented  by  Congress  to  be  placed  on  the  site 
of  the  old  Fort  which  was  then  usually  called  Sandusky. 
This  gun  had  been  stored  in  the  arsenal  at  Allegheny, 
but  had  been  recognized  by  certain  marks  and  shipped 
by  water  till  landed  at  the  town  on  the  lake  called  San- 
dusky City,  where  it  was  promptly  buried  in  the  sand, 
in  the  hope  that  at  some  future  day  the  honors  and 
glories  gained  in  the  defense  of  Fort  Stephenson  at 
Lower  Sandusky  (which  name  had  been  changed  to 
Fremont  in  1849)  could  be  claimed  by  this  newer  town. 
A  noted  character,  Thomas  L.  Hawkins,  had  recognized 
the  gun,  and  the  then  mayor  of  Lower  Sandusky,  Brice 
J.  Bartlett,  organized  an  expedition  of  men  and  teams 
which  marched  over  to  the  lake  shore  where  "Old  Betsy" 
was  disinterred  and  brought  home  in  triumph  to  Fort 


Colonel  Webb  C.  Hayes  M.  H. 
Regional  Commissioner  A.  E.  F.  in  France  and  North  Africa  who  was-, 
decorated  at  Fez,  Morocco,  August  15,  1918,  by  General  Lyantey,  French 
Resident  General  as  representative  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco.  Colonel 
Hayes  also  served  in  the  war  with  Spain,  through  the  campaigns  of 
Santiago  de  Cuba  where  he  was  wounded  and  had  his  horse  killed,  and 
through  the  campaign  in  Porto  Rico,  being  recommended  for  brevets  in 
each  campaign;  the  Philippine  Insurrection  where  he  was  awarded  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for  distinguished  gallantry  at  Vigan,  P.  I., 
Dec.  4,  1899,  by  order  of  President  Roosevelt ;  and  served  on  the  staff  of 
Major  General  Chaffee,  commanding  the  China  Relief  Expedition  of  1900. 
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Stephenson.  On  the  4th  of  July  following,  1852,  a 
mammoth  jollification  was  held  in  Spiegel  Grove  under 
the  large  oak  tree  directly  in  front  of  the  future  Hayes 
residence.  This  was  called  the  "Old  Betsy"  Tree  until 
rechristened  the  Warren  G.  Harding  Oak  at  a  later 
celebration  on  the  4th  of  October,  1920,  when  a  bronze 
tablet  erected  by  Col.  Webb  C.  Hayes  in  memory  of  his 
comrades  of  Sandusky  County  in  the  War  with  Spain 
and  in  the  World  War  was  unveiled  by  his  wife,  Mary 
Miller  Hayes.  The  dedicatory  exercises  included  an 
address  by  Senator  Warren  G.  Harding,  the  Republican 
candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States.  At  the 
celebrations  in  Spiegel  Grove  during  the  lifetime  of 
President  Hayes,  many  trees  were  named  after  distin- 
guished visitors,  and  christened  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands.  At  the  first  reunion  of  his  regiment,  in  1877, 
trees  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  the 
battle  general  of  the  war  for  the  Union;  the  great 
strategist  Major  General  William  S.  Rosecrans,  the 
first  Colonel  of  the  23d  Ohio;  Brigadier  General  E.  P. 
Scammon,  the  second  Colonel  of  the  23d  Ohio,  of  which 
General  Hayes  was  the  third  Colonel;  and  General 
James  M.  Comly,  the  fourth  Colonel  of  the  23d  Ohio; 
and  Associate  Justice  Stanley  Matthews,  first  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of  the  23d  Ohio,  were  all  duly  christened 
at  the  banquet  given  under  the  famous  oaks  which  have 
since  been  called  the  Reunion  Oaks.  Oak  trees  were  also 
named  in  honor  of  Major  General  George  Crook,  the 
famous  hunter  and  Indian  fighter  of  the  U.  S.  Army; 
and  of  Chief  Justice  Morrison  R.  Waite,  a  resident  of 
Ohio;  and  subsequently  trees  were  named  in  honor  of 
'General  William  Tecumseh  Sherman  and  of  President 


Mrs.  Webb  C.  Hayes  and  Sergeant  Dalton  Hayes,  Co.  D, 

165th   Infantry 

At  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  American  Soldiers  Leave  Area,  Nice,  France* 

December,   1918 
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James  A.  Garfield.  At  the  funeral  of  President  Hayes, 
who  died  on  the  17th  of  January,  1893,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished visitors  were  ex-President  Grover  Cleveland, 
now  again  a  President-elect,  who  made  the  long  journey 
in  the  midst  of  winter,  from  Princeton  to  Spiegel  Grove 
to  signify  his  friendship  and  high  regard  for  President 
Hayes;  and  Governor  William  McKinley  of  Ohio,  who 
four  years  later  was  inaugurated  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  second  member  of  the  famous  23d  Ohio  to 
hold  the  exalted  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 
When  the  Presidential  carriage  used  in  Washington 
during  the  Hayes  and  short  Garfield  administrations 
and  in  which  all  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
from  Grant  to  McKinley  had  ridden,  as  well  as  all  the 
leading  generals  of  the  Union  army  and  other  distin- 
guished persons,  was  driven  up  to  the  porch  to  receive 
President  Cleveland,  the  horses,  startled  at  the  blare  of 
trumpets  and  the  waving  plumes  and  brilliant  capes  of 
the  soldiers,  plunged  forward,  almost  running  into  a 
large  hickory  tree  against  which  President  Cleveland 
placed  his  hand  to  save  himself  from  falling,  whereupon 
it  was  intimated  to  him  that  there  was  great  propriety 
in  naming  this  rugged  shag-bark  hickory,  the  tree 
emblem  of  Democracy,  in  honor  of  the  great  Democrat. 
Four  years  later  the  23d  Ohio  Regiment  again  held 
its  reunion  in  Spiegel  Grove,  at  which  time  President 
McKinley,  Secretary  of  War  Alger,  and  Senator  Hanna 
of  Ohio  were  the  leading  guests  in  attendance  at  the 
reunion,  preceded  as  it  was  by  the  wedding  of  Miss 
Fanny,  the  only  daughter  of  President  Hayes.  A  large 
circular  platform  had  been  erected  around  a  group  of 
five  or  six  oak  trees  which  were  very  appropriately 
named  the  McKinley  Oaks  of  1897. 
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At  another  reunion  of  the  old  23d  Regiment,  held  on 
the  porch  of  Spiegel  Grove  in  1906,  Rear  Admiral 
Charles  E.  Clark,  U.  S.  N.,  a  frequent  visitor  of  Colonel 
Webb  C.  Hayes  since  their  joint  service  in  the  military 
and  naval  campaigns  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  in  1898, 
during  the  War  with  Spain,  made  one  of  his  inimitable 
addresses,  after  which  he  chose  for  his  tree  a  beautiful 


Winter  scene  in  Spiegel   Grove 

oak  southeast  of  the  house ;  as  later  did  also  Lieutenant-. 
General  S.  B.  M.  Young,  on  whose  staff  Colonel  Hayes 
served  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  in  the  latter  cam- 
paign winning  the  much  coveted  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor. 

Subsequently  the  William  H.  Taft  Oak  was  named 
in  honor  of  the  Republican  candidate  for  President,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Spiegel  Grove  in  1908.     In 
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company  with  Judge  Taft  was  Lieutenant-General 
Henry  C.  Corbin,  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  during 
the  War  with  Spain,  for  whom  an  Oak  was  named. 


Plat  of   Spiegel   Grove 


Spiegel  Grove  was  deeded  to  the  State  of  Ohio  for  a 
State  Park  in  three  deeds  in  1909  and  1910,  by  Colonel 
Hayes,  as  a  memorial  to  his  parents,  with  the  single 
proviso  that  it  should  be  maintained  as  a  State  Park 
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in  which  the  old  Sandusky-Scioto  Trail  from  Lake  Erie 
to  the  Ohio  River,  connecting  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Great  Lakes  with  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  later  known 
as  the  Harrison  Trail  of  the  War  of  1812,  should  be 
preserved  and  maintained  as  a  Park  drive  for  the  half 
mile  from  its  northern  entrance  at  the  Croghan  Gateway 
to  its  southern  entrance  at  the  Harrison  Gateway;  and 
that  the  trees  in  the  Grove  should  be  marked  with  their 
common  and  scientific  names,  to  make  them  instructive 
and  interesting  to  visitors.  Subsequently  the  residence 
and  all  the  personal  effects,  Library,  Americana,  histor- 
ical papers  and  collections  of  both  Rutherford  B.  Hayes 
and  his  son,  Colonel  Webb  C.  Hayes,  were  tendered 
to  the  State  conditional  only  on  the  library  and  collec- 
tions being  preserved  in  a  fireproof  building  north  of 
the  residence.  The  State  of  Ohio  and  Colonel  Hayes 
jointly  erected  and  equipped  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Hayes  Memorial  at  an  expense  of  about  $100,000  and 
this  year  has  seen  the  dedication  of  the  library  and 
museum  annex,  more  than  doubling  the  size  of  the 
museum,  and  with  a  stackroom  library  capacity  capable 
of  holding  a  quarter  of  a  million  volumes,  which  Colonel 
Hayes  has  erected  to  complete  his  memorial  to  his  father 
and  mother.  In  this  beautiful  addition  the  plans  call 
for  the  practical  duplication  of  the  library  room  of  Dr. 
Charles  Richard  Williams,  the  author  of  the  "Life"  of 
President  Hayes  and  the  editor  of  the  "Sixty  Years  of 
Diaries  and  Letters."  It  will  be  known  as  the  Charles 
Richard  Williams  Library  and  Reading  Room,  and  Dr. 
Williams  has  announced  his  intention  of  presenting  to  it 
his  own  magnificent  library.  Curiously  enough,  Dr. 
Williams's  library  room  at  Princeton  was  the  room 
occupied  and  used  by  President  Wilson  from  the  time 
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of  his  resignation  as  President  of  Princeton  University, 
during  his  term  as  Governor  of  New  Jersey  and  until 
his  inauguration  as  President  of  the  United  States; 
while  the  house  itself  was  erected  on  land  formerly 
owned  by  President  Grover  Cleveland  after  his  retire- 
ment to  Princeton. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  Hayes  Annex,  Dr.  Williams 
delivered  the  address  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  prior  to 
which  one  of  the  fine  white  oaks  nearest  to  his  library 
and  reading-room  was  named  in  his  honor ;  as  were  also 
oaks  in  honor  of  ex-Governor  James  E.  Campbell,  the 
President  of  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  So- 
ciety;  and  of  Major  General  Joseph  T.  Dickman,  a  native 
Buckeye,  who  had  served  with  Colonel  Hayes  in  Cuba, 
the  Philippines,  China,  and  in  the  World  War.  General 
Dickman,  the  foremost  American  soldier  in  the  World 
War,  took  overseas  the  3d  American  Division  of  Reg- 
ulars, which  he  commanded  at  Chateau  Thierry,  and 
until  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  4th  American 
Corps,  the  1st  American  Corps  and  the  3d  American 
Army,  which  latter  he  led  to  the  Rhine  as  the  Army  of 
Occupation  in  Germany.  Major  General  Dickman  was 
especially  deputed  to  represent  President  Warren  G. 
Harding  at  the  Centenary  celebration  of  the  birth  of 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 

THE  PARADE 
The  parade  formed  at  Fort  Stephenson  under  Grand 
Marshal  John  R.  McQuigg,  with  his  Chief  of  Staff, 
Colonel  M.  C.  Cox,  and  Aides  representing  the  military 
organizations,  and  his  personal  escort,  Troop  A  of  Ohio, 
now  Troop  A  107th  Cavalry.  The  Troop  were  splendid 
in  their  Hussar  uniforms  and  bearskin  Busbies,  which 
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they  had  not  worn  since  their  attendance  as  the  personal 
escort  of  President-elect  Taf  t,  on  March  4,  1909.  Since 
that  time  they  had  appeared  only  in  the  olive-drab  ser- 
vice uniform  of  the  army,  notably  at  the  great  flood  in 
Fremont,  when  dismounted  they  served  the  city  so  effi- 
ciently, using  the  basement  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  for  sleeping  quarters;  followed  by  their  service 
on  the  Mexican  border,  and  with  America's  participation 
in  the  World  War  of  1917  as  a  regiment  of  artillery  in 
France  and  Belgium. 

The  parade  marched  from  Fort  Stephenson  east  past 
the  City  Hall  to  Arch  Street,  thence  to  State,  headed 
by  two  automobiles  bearing  Mayor  Wm.  H.  Schwartz, 
Service  Director  E.  H.  Russell,  and  President  of  Coun- 
cil J.  Bell  Smith,  in  one;  and  County  Commissioners 
Clarke,  Ritzman  and  Rogers,  with  Surveyor  Wismer,  in 
the  other;  two  motor  cycle  policemen  and  a  platoon  of 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  leading  the  line  of  march. 

Colonel  Frank  Halstead  commanded  the  first  Divi- 
sion, composed  of  the  11th  U.  S.  Infantry  and  the 
Toledo  Battery  of  the  Ohio  National  Guard,  all  fully 
equipped  and  armed  for  active  field  service.  They 
formed  on  Arch  Street  south  of  Fort  Stephenson. 

The  second  division  consisting  of  the  United  Spanish 
War  Veterans  of  Ohio  and  the  Department  of  Ohio 
American  Legion,  with  Commander  Albert  D.  Alcorn 
of  the  Spanish  War  Veterans  in  command,  formed  on 
Croghan  Street  west  of  Fort  Stephenson;  while  the 
Third  Division,  under  Commander  G.  M.  Saltsgaber,  of 
the  Department  of  Ohio  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
with  G.  A.  R.  Post  in  automobiles  formed  on  High 
Street,  north  of  Fort  Stephenson. 

The  Fourth  Division  of  Floats,  accompanied  by  mem- 
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bers  of  the  local  fraternal  organizations  under  command 
of  Marshal  Frank  Ging,  formed  on  State  Street  right 
resting  on  Arch.  The  11th  U.  S.  Infantry  Band 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  military,  or  First  Division; 
the  Light  Guard  Band  of  Fremont  at  the  head  of  the 
Spanish  War  and  World  War  Veterans,  or  the  Second 
Division ;  the  Modern  Woodman's  Band  in  their  spotless 
white  uniforms  headed  the  Third,  or  Grand  Army  Divi- 
sion; and  the  youthful  High  School  Band,  in  their  purple 
and  white  capes,  marched  at  the  head  of  the  large  dele- 
gation of  Elks  who  portrayed  on  a  mammoth  float  a 
scene  of  Betsy  Ross  making  the  first  American  Flag. 
The  line  of  march  was  profusely  decorated,  State 
Street,  Front  Street,  Birchard  and  Buckland  Avenues 
to  the  Croghan  Gateway  of  the  Spiegel  Grove  State 
Park,  where  over  100  Campfire  Girls  and  Girl  Scouts 
joined  the  procession  and  marched  with  it  over  the  old 
Sandusky-Scioto  Trail,  under  the  great  trees  of  the 
Grove,  past  the  little  lakes  and  the  Knoll  where,  standing 
guard  over  the  granite  monument  in  which  are  encased 
the  remains  of  their  beloved  Commander  and  his  wife, 
stood  the  few  survivors  of  the  gallant  old  23d  O.  V.  V. 
I.,  the  regiment  of  Hayes  and  McKinley.  The  veterans 
had  lovingly  draped  their  regimental  flag  over  the  monu- 
ment. The  parade  continued  along  the  brow  of  the 
hill  to  where  the  Trail  descends  through  the  Harrison 
Gateway  to  the  old  French  and  Indian  spring,  where  it 
halted.  Meanwhile  the  Campfire  Girls  and  Girl  Scouts, 
passing  through  the  Cleveland  Gateway  to  the  McKinley 
Memorial  Parkway,  stationed  themselves,  each  at  a 
Buckeye  tree  memorializing  the  Sandusky  County  heroes 
who  gave  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  country  in 
the  War  with  Spain  and  in  the  World  War.     At  a 
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trumpet  signal,  blown  from  the  top  of  the  Overseas 
Soldiers'  Memorial  Sunroom  of  the  Memorial  Hospital 
of  Sandusky  County,  each  girl  knelt  and  draped  a 
memorial  tree  while  Taps  was  sounded  on  the  trumpet. 
Immediately  thereafter  General  McQuigg,  at  the  head 
of  the  procession  started  up  the  Memorial  Parkway  to 
its  intersection  with  the  McKinley  Memorial  Parkway, 
where  the  reviewing  stand  was  erected. 

Here  were  gathered  Major  General  Joseph  T.  Dick- 
man,  U.  S.  A.,  of  Ohio,  the  most  successful  American 
general  in  the  World  War,  and  the  special  represen- 
tative at  the  Centenary  of  President  Warren  G.  Hard- 
ing; Major  General  Clarence  R.  Edwards,  a  native  of 
Cleveland,  who  commanded  overseas  the  famous  26th 
or  Yankee  Division,  through  the  World  War;  former 
Governor  James  E.  Campbell,  President  of  the  Ohio 
State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society,  who  wore 
the  uniform  of  a  comrade  of  the  G.  A.  R. ;  members  of 
the  Hayes  family,  and  Trustees  and  officers  of  the 
Society. 

After  passing  in  review,  the  procession  turned 
sharply  to  the  right,  countermarched  on  passing  the 
Cleveland  Gateway,  thence  north  through  the  Parkway 
to  Hayes  Avenue,  east  past  the  Memorial  Gateway  to  the 
heroes  of  the  War  with  Spain  and  the  World  War, 
and  was  dismissed. 

Battery  A  of  Toledo,  after  passing  the  reviewing 
stand,  galloped  into  position  and  fired  the  national  salute 
of  twenty-one  guns. 

Marshal  Ging's  Floats  Division,  as  well  as  the  Grand 
Army  Division  in  automobiles,  on  arriving  at  the  Cro- 
ghan  Gateway  into  Spiegel  Grove,  continued  out  Hayes 
Avenue  to  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Parkway  and 
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thence  south  to  the  reviewing  stand  where  they  wit- 
nessed the  passing  of  the  military  and  soldier  division 
before  themselves  passing  in  review  before  the  Grand 
Stand;  thence  past  the  Cleveland  Gateway  into  the  Me- 
Kinley  Memorial  Parkway,  and  past  the  Memorial  Gate- 
way, where  they  too  were  dismissed. 

FLOATS 
The  floats  illustrating  local  history  of  national  im- 
portance were  admirably  designed  and  executed,  re- 
flecting great  credit  on  the  enthusiastic  and  artistic  skill 
of  the  makers.  They  represented  personages,  scenes  and 
events  and  were  prepared  by  different  organizations  as 
follows : 

1.  (By  the  I.  O.  O.  F.)  The  Neutral  Cities  of  1650, 
the  first  more  or  less  authentic  date  in  our  local  history. 

2.  (By  St.  Joseph  Church.)  French  explorers  and 
missionaries,  Marquette  and  Joliet,  explorers  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi in  1673;  Hennepin,  who  explored  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi in  1680,  and  La  Salle,  the  greatest  of  French 
explorers,  who  discovered  the  Ohio  and  Illinois  rivers, 
sailed  in  the  "Griffin"  on  Lake  Erie,  floated  down  the 
Mississippi  to  its  mouth  and  claimed  possession  of  that 
country  which  he  named  Louisiana  after  the  French 
King  Louis  14th. 

3.  (By  the  Elks.)  Betsy  Ross  making  the  first 
American  Flag  in  1776. 

4  and  5.  (By  Grace  and  St.  John  Lutheran 
Churches.)  The  Moravians,  Zeisberger  and  Hecke- 
welder,  and  their  Indian  converts,  brought  as  prisoners 
to  the  Lower  Falls  by  a  white  renegade,  Simon  Girty, 
from  whom  they  were  rescued  and  protected  by  De 
Peyster,  the  British  commandant,  at  Detroit,  to  which 
place  they  were  taken  by  boat  in  1781. 
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6.  (By  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.) 
James  and  Elizabeth  Whittaker,  the  first  permanent 
white  settlers  in  Ohio  who  were  captured  in  Pennsyl- 
vania as  children  and  were  later  adopted  by  the  Wyan- 
dottes.  After  their  marriage  at  Lower  Sandusky  in 
1781,  they  were  presented  by  the  Indians  with  a  home  on 
the  Sandusky  River,  which  has  since  been  known  as  the 
Whittaker  Reserve  of  1200  acres.  James  Whittaker  be- 
came a  "white"  Wyandotte,  and  fought  with  the  Indians 
under  Little  Turtle  in  the  final  battle  for  supremacy  at 
Fallen  Timbers  where  General  Anthony  Wayne  crushed 
the  Indian  conspiracy  forever  in  1794. 

7.  (By  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.)  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Badger,  a  Presbyterian  missionary  to  the  Indians,  a 
; graduate  of  Yale  College,  fought  in  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  and  later  as  a  missionary  to  the  Indians  built  his 
cabin  near  the  factor's  house  later  Fort  Stephenson, 
in  the  year  1807  where  he  taught  the  Indian  and  white 
children.  He  later  served  as  scout  with  General  Har- 
rison's northwestern  army  during  the  War  of  1812, 
and  dying  in  his  90th  year,  was  buried  at  Perrysburg. 

8.  (By  the  M.  E.  Church.)  James  Montgomery  in 
1819,  the  first  itinerant  Methodist  preacher  in  this  re- 
gion, with  his  horse  and  saddle  bags  and  Indian  converts- 

9.  (By  the  Exchange  Club.)  The  defense  of  Fort 
Stephenson  by  Major  Croghan,  17th  Inf.,  with  160  men 
and  "Old  Betsy"  against  2000  British  and  Indians  under 
Proctor  and  Tecumseh,  the  British  troops  having  been 
brought  up  the  river  on  Captain  Barclay's  fleet.  When 
the  British  assault  was  repulsed  on  August  2,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Shortt  and  Lieutenant  Gordon  with  many  others 
were  left  dead  in  the  ditch  in  front  of  the  pickets. 

10.  (By  the  Kiwanis  Club.)     The  Battle  of  Lake 
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Erie  and  selected  as  model  the  well-known  picture  where 
Perry  is  leaving  his  sinking  flagship,  the  Lawrence,  to 
be  rowed  to  the  Niagara,  from  the  decks  of  which  he 
destroyed  and  captured  the  fleet  of  the  British  Captain 
Barclay,  September  10,  1813. 

11.  (By  the  Pioneer  and  Historical  Society  of  San- 
dusky County. )  An  old  pioneer  wagon  drawn  by  a  fine 
pair  of  oxen.  A  pioneer  family  in  the  wagon  and  men 
accompanying  it,  on  foot,  with  ancient  flint  lock  rifles, 
were  all  realistic  enough. 

12.  (By  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps.)  Scenes  from 
the  War  for  the  Union. 

13.  (By  Edgar  Thurston  Post  American  Legion.} 
Scenes  in  the  World  War  and  graves  in  Flanders. 

DEDICATION  OF  PARKWAYS  AND  GATEWAYS 
The  dedication  of  the  Soldiers'  Memorial  Parkway 
took  place  as  the  procession  passed  through  the  parkway 
and  the  Memorial  Gates  were  dedicated  at  the  conclusion, 
of  the  parade. 

The  Soldiers'  Memorial  Parkway  of  Sandusky 
County,  conceived  by  Colonel  Hayes  and  tendered  to* 
the  County  in  a  cablegram  from  France  on  the  day 
following  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  was  laid  out  in 
the  form  of  a  cross  through  property  presented  by  him 
to  the  society.  This  parkway,  constructed  jointly  by  the 
Society  and  the  Commissioners  of  Sandusky  County, 
consists  of  a  strip  100  feet  wide  in  which  two  rows  of 
buckeye  trees  (the  insignia  of  the  37th  or  Ohio  Divi- 
sion) have  been  planted.  To  each  tree  is  attached  a 
memorial  plate  containing  the  name,  organization,  place 
and  date  of  death  of  the  soldiers  of  Sandusky  county 
who  gave  their  lives  in  the  World  War. 
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The  transept  of  the  cross  is  the  McKinley  Memorial 
Parkway  extending  from  the  McKinley  Circle  to  the 
Cleveland  Gateway  into  Spiegel  Grove  state  park  on 
which  the  memorial  trees  in  honor  of  the  dead  of  the 
campaigns  of  the  war  with  Spain,  during  President  Mc- 
Kinley's  administration,  have  been  planted. 

Croghan  Gateway  was  the  first  of  the  five  memorial 
gateways  leading  into  Spiegel  Grove,  to  be  dedicated 
and  this  was  done  amid  a  beautiful  and  inspiring  cere- 
monial. Grouped  at  the  entrance  were  fully  a  hundred 
Camp  Fire  girls,  white-clad,  each  bearing  a  flag.  These 
fell  in  line  with  the  Boy  Scouts  who  headed  the  proces- 
sion and  then  took  position  on  the  Hayes  avenue  side  of 
the  entrance.  Lined  up  on  this  same  side  was  the  mag- 
nificent Black  Horse  cavalry,  Troop  A,  every  man  but 
three,  overseas  soldiers,  in  the  World  War.  Horse  and 
man  stood  like  one,  veritably  moulded  together,  and  this 
wonderful  exhibition  was  the  admiration  of  all  the  spec- 
tators. Meanwhile,  the  officers  of  the  11th  U.  S.  in- 
fantry, on  their  prancing  steeds,  took  position  on  the 
large  mound,  directly  in  front  of  the  entrance,  while 
Colonel  Frank  Halstead,  11th  U.  S.  Infantry,  drew  aside 
the  flags  covering  the  tablet  in  honor  of  his  fellow 
officer  of  the  regular  army,  Major  George  Croghan, 
17th  U.  S.  Infantry.  The  Grand  Marshal  of  the  parade, 
Brigadier  General  John  R.  McQuigg,  O.  N.  G.,  late  of 
the  37th  Division  A.  E.  F.,  surrounded  by  his  Staff,  drew 
aside  the  flags  which  draped  the  pink  Westerly  granite 
tablet  in  honor  of  the  old  Sandusky-Scioto  Trail,  later 
known  as  the  Harrison  Trail  of  the  War  of  1812. 

The  tablet  on  the  Cleveland  Gateway  was  unveiled  by 
former  Governor  James  E.  Campbell,  President  of  the 
Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society. 
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THE   CROGHAN   GATEWAY 

(Northern  Entrance  of  Trail  through  Grove) 

In   honor   of   Major   George  Croghan,  17th  U.  S.  Infantry, 
who  with  160  men  and  one  cannon,  "Old  Betsy,"  defended  Fort  Scephen- 
son  against  700  British  under   Proctor  and  2,000   Indians 
under  Tecumseh,  August  1st  and  2nd,  1813. 

Old  Sandusky-Scioto  Trail, 

Lake  Erie  to  Ohio  River,  connecting 

the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  Great  Lakes, 

with   the   Ohio   and   Mississippi   Rivers. 

The  Harrison  Trail.     War  of  1812. 

Bird    and    Game    Sanctuary. 
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THE    HARRISON    GATEWAY 
(Southern  Entrance  of  Trail  through  Grove) 

FRENCH-INDIAN   TRAIL 

1670-1760 

Sandusky-Scioto   Trail 

Lake  Erie  to  Ohio  River. 

Used  by  Indian  and  French  Hunters, 

Explorers   and   War   Parties    from 

the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes 

to  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  after 

the  surrender  of  Quebec  and 

French  Sovereignty  in   Canada, 

September   10,    1760. 

BRITISH-INDIAN  TRAIL 

1760-1796 

Sandusky-Scioto   Trail 

Lake  Erie  to  Ohio  River. 

Used  by  Indian,   British  and  Colonial  Rangers. 

Rogers'   Colonial  Rangers  against  the  French,  1760. 

Bradstreet's    British   Army   against    Pontiac,    1764. 

Butler's   British   Rangers  against   Crawford,   1782. 

Proctor's   British  Army  against  Ft.   Stephenson,   1813. 

Called  after  the  American  Invasion  of  Canada  in  1813, 

"The   Harrison   Trail."     War  of   1812. 
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the  Mcpherson  gateway 

WAR    WITH    MEXICO 

In  honor  of 

Captain    Samuel   Thompson, 

wounded  at  Lundy's  Lane,  Canada, 

in  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain, 

and  the  Soldiers  of  Sandusky  County  in  the 

War  with   Mexico, 

1846-1848. 

WAR  FOR  THE   UNION 

In  honor  of 

Major   General   James   B.   McPherson, 

the  highest  in  rank  and  command, 

killed  during  the  war, 

and  the  Veterans  of  Sandusky  County  in  the 

War  for  the  Union,  1861-1865. 
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THE    MEMORIAL    GATEWAY 

In   memory   of 

Seaman  George  B.  Meek,  U.  S.  Navy. 

The  first  American  killed  in  battle 

and   his   comrades    from   Sandusky  county, 

who  served  in  the  campaigns  in 

Cuba,   Porto  Rico,   Philippines  and   China, 

War   with    Spain,    1898-1901. 

,  In    memory   of 

Edgar  Thurston,  killed  in  France ; 

Corporal  Co.  K,  147  Inf.,  74th  Brig.,  37th  Div.,  A.  E.  R, 

and   his   comrades   from   Sandusky  county, 

who   served   in   France,   Belgium,   Italy, 

Russia,   Siberia,   Morocco   and   America. 

World   War,    1914-1918. 
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CLEVELAND  GATEWAY 

McKINLEY  MEMORIAL  PARKWAY 

In  Honor  of 

GROVER    CLEVELAND 

22nd  President  of  the  United  States,  1885-1889,  President-elect  for  the 

term,  1893-1897  and 

WILLIAM   MC  KINLEY 

Governor  of  Ohio,  1892-1896,  later  24th  President 

of  the  United  States,  1897-1901. 

Mourners  at  the  funeral  of  their  predecessor. 

RUTHERFORD    BIRCHARD    HAYES 
19th  President  of  the  United  States,  1877-1881, 
who  died  in  Spiegel  Grove,  January  17th,  1893. 

THE    BUCKLAND    GATEWAY 
In    Memory   of 

GENERAL  RALPH  P.  BUCKLAND 
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The  parade  was  over  a  little  before  noon.  Immedi- 
ately thereafter  the  speakers  and  distinguished  guests, 
to  the  number  of  over  one  hundred,  were  entertained  at 
luncheon  in  the  residence  at  Spiegel  Grove,  while  at  the 
same  time  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Library  Annex  the 
officers  of  the  11th  Infantry  and  Toledo  Battery,  and  the 
Band  of  the  11th  Infantry;  together  with  all  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  famous  old  23d  O.  V.  V.  L,  and  their 
families  wer'e  specially  served  by  the  daughter,  daugh- 
ters-in-law, and  granddaughter-in-law  of  their  old  Com- 
mander and  his  wife,  General  and  Mrs.  Hayes.  Here, 
too,  luncheon  was  served  to  Troop  A,  which  had  been 
the  personal  escort  of  President  Hayes  at  Washington, 
on  his  return  to  Ohio,  and  at  his  funeral.  Colonel 
Webb  C.  Hayes  had  been  a  member,  active  or  veteran, 
of  this  Troop  for  over  41  years.  Colonel  Halstead  of 
the  11th  Infantry,  Captain  Perkins  of  Troop  A,  Major 
General  Edwards,  and  Grand  Marshal  McQuigg,  made 
addresses  between  the  songs,  at  the  impromptu  meeting 
of  which  Colonel  Hayes  was  the  master  of  ceremonies. 

DEDICATION  OF  THE  LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM  AN- 
NEX TO  THE  HAYES  MEMORIAL 

Promptly  at  1 :30  P.  M.,  after  a  patriotic  number  by 
the  11th  Infantry  Band,  ex-Governor  James  E.  Camp- 
bell, President  of  the  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and 
Historical  Society,  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  William  F.  Peirce,  President  of  Kenyon  Col- 
lege, dressed  in  his  academic  robes,  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing invocation : 

Almighty  God,  whose  days  are  without  end  and  whose 
mercies  cannot  be  numbered,  we  render  unto  Thee  most  high 
praise  and  hearty  thanks  for  the  good  examples  of  Thy  servants 
the  founders  and  preservers  of  this  Republic,  who  were  a  light  to 
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the  world  in  their  day  and  generation.  More  especially  upon 
4  this  centennial  of  his  natal  day  do  we  thank  Thee  for  the  noble 
life  and  eminent  service  of  Rutherford  Birchard  Hayes.  May 
his  spirit  of  earnest  and  unselfish  labor  for  the.  welfare  of  the 
state,  of  exalted  patriotism  in  war  and  peace,  of  high  and  noble 
principle  in  official  conduct  ever  live  among  us  and  its  influence 
grow  more  potent  as  century  passes  into  century. 

And  to  us  of  this  generation  give,  we  beseech  Thee,  thy 
•  heavenly  grace  that  we  may  always  approve  ourselves  a  people 
mindful  of  Thy  favor  and  glad  to  do  Thy  will.  Bless  our  land 
with  honorable  industry,  sound  learning  and  pure  manners. 
Defend  our  liberties;  preserve  our  unity;  further  and  bless  all 
honest  endeavors  for  the  good  administration  of  our  civil  affairs ; 
save  us  from  fraud  and  violence,  discord  and  confusion;  from 
pride  and  arrogance,  dejection  and  resentment,  and  from  every 
evil  way.  Endue  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  of  justice  those 
whom  we  intrust  in  Thy  name  with  the  authority  of  government 
to  the  end  that  the  blessings  of  ordered  liberty  and  the  rights 
of  free  citizenship  may  be  preserved  among  us  from  generation 
to  generation.  In  the  time  of  our  prosperity  fill  our  hearts  with 
thankfulness,  and  in  the  day  of  trouble  suffer  not  our  trust  in 
Thee  to  fail.  Let  right  prevail  and  truth  and  honor  be  main- 
tained to  the  praise  and  glory  of  Thy  holy  name,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

President  Campbell  then  introduced  his  Honor, 
Mayor  William  H.  Schwartz,  who  on  account  of  the 
lengthy  program  welcomed  the  guests  in  the  first  eight 
words  of  his  prepared  address  which  was  as  follows : 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :    You  are  welcome ! 

Members  of  the  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical 
Society  through  whose  efforts  we  are  honored  today  by  this 
celebration  commemorating  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  nineteenth  president  of  the  United 
States,  Fremont  bids  you  welcome. 

To  all  you  honorable  gentlemen,  representatives  of  this 
great  nation  and  state,  who  honor  us  by  your  presence  at  this 
celebration  in  honor  of  one  of  America's  greatest  statesmen,  we 
bid  you  welcome. 

To  you  soldiers  of  the  civil  war,  who  fought  with  him  whom 
we  honor  today,  we  assure  you  that  we  are  proud  to  have  you 
with  us  today;  to  you  soldiers  of  the  world  war  and  the  war 
with  Spain,  who  have  brought  honor  to  your  flag  and  country 
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by  your  brave  and  heroic  deeds  across 
the  sea ;  to  -the  military  organizations 
that  participated  in  this  celebration  in 
honor  of  a  great  soldier  and  states- 
man, we  bid  each  and  all  a  hearty 
welcome. 

Let  us  not  be  unmindful  of  the 
wonderful  things  that  have  come  to 
our  fair  city  by  having  had  Ruther- 
ford B.  Hayes  as  a  citizen.  Let  us 
not  forget  to  give  credit  and  honor 
to  our  citizens,  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Webb  C.  Hayes,  who  conceived  and 
were  instrumental  in  having  built  the 
finest  Soldiers'  Memorial  Parkway  in 
the  world. 

In  closing  I  again  thank  all  of  you 
who  have  helped  to  make  this  celebration  a  success.  The  keys  of 
the  city  are  yours,  use  them  to  unlock  its  many  treasure  houses. 


Mayor  Wm.  H.  Schwartz 


James  E.   Campbell 


President  Campbell  then  paid 
a  brief  but  glowing  tribute  to 
President  Hayes  with  whom  he 
was  personally  acquainted  and 
of  whom  he  was  very  fond.  He 
also  uttered  a  feeling  encomium 
upon  Colonel  Webb  C.  Hayes 
for  the  deep  filial  affection 
shown  by  him  for  his  father  and 
mother,  and  the  costly  and  beau- 
tiful memorial  to  them  in  Spiegel 
Grove.     He  then  read  the  fol- 


lowing letter  from  President  Warren  G.  Harding: 


The  White  House 
Washington 

September  30,  1922. 
My  dear  Governor  Campbell: 

I  have  delayed  answering  your  appealing  invitation  to  come 
to  Spiegel  Grove  on  October  fourth  fo'r  the  dedication  of  the 
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Hayes  Memorial  Library  Addition,  the  Memorial  Gateways  of 
the  Spiegel  Grove  State  Park,  and  the  Soldiers'  Memorial  Park- 
way. It  being  now  apparent  that  I  cannot  indulge  myself  in 
the  satisfaction  of  personal  attendance,  and  participate  in  your 
tribute  to  President  Hayes  on  the  centenary  anniversary  of  his 
birth,  I  desire  to  at  least  express  some  sentiments  which  this 
occasion  inspires. 

Perhaps  I  owe  to  my  Ohio  nativity  and  my  neighborship 
with  the  Hayes  family  the  fact  that  from  young  manhood  I 
have  maintained  a  particular  interest  in  the  career  of  President 
Hayes  and  the  period  preceding  and  including  his  term  as  Presi- 
dent. At  any  rate,  I  have  always  considered  that  he  was  by 
intellect,  by  moral  and  temperamental  qualities  peculiarly  fitted 
for  the  difficult  task  of  administration  which  confronted  him  as 
Chief  Executive. 

It  is  difficult  sometimes  to  understand  the  inspirations  or 
hindrances  to  the  full  appraisal  of  a  great  public  service.  There 
are  the  prejudices  of  the  hour,  the  cross  currents  in  our  politics, 
the  embitt2red  conflicts  of  policy.  Surrounded  though  he  was 
by  these  things,  President  Hayes  was  yet  above  them,  and  the 
deliberate  students  of  history  will  rate  him  one  of  the  great 
Presidents  of  the  Republic. 

I  suspect  that  some  of  my  early  examinations  into  the  facts, 
as  contrasted  with  the  prejudices,  regarding  the  Hayes  admin- 
istration, were  largely  responsible  for  a  theory  that  our  esti- 
mates of  American  public  men  have  often  been  distorted  by 
partisanship  and  prejudice.  I  strongly  feel  that  more  study  of 
the  men  and  events  of  our  national  history  would  lead  us  to 
sounder  judgments  concerning  them,  and  better  understandings 
of  the  procedures  by  which,  under  our  institutions,  the  highest 
aims  may  be  attained. 

It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  interest  to  me  that  President 
Lincoln,  the  leader  in  saving  the  nation ;  President  Grant,  the 
great  soldier  of  the  cause;  and  President  Hayes,  under  whom 
the  national  reconstruction  was  brought  to  so  gratifying  a  con- 
clusion, all  made  visits  to  the  South  as  young  men,  and  all  were 
greatly  influenced  by  their  observations  of  the  institution  of 
slavery  and  its  effect  on  general  conditions.  I  think  General 
Grant's  story  of  his  southern  experiences  before  and  during  the 
Mexican  War  is  much  more  familiar  than  is  that  of  General 
Hayes;  but  both  are  charming  narratives.  That  of  General 
Hayes  is  particularly  illuminating  because  it  can  be  read  in  the 
diary  which  he  kept,  and  which,  like  a  few  other  journals  of 
eminent  Americans,  has  been  the  source  of  so  much  valuable 
contribution  to  history. 
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To  me,  the  study  of  the  developing  character  of  this  man 
who  was  building  his  way  toward  leadership  of  the  Nation,  has 
been  intensely  interesting.  It  is  certainly  suggestive  that  in  the 
diary  of  his  early  experiences  as  a  young  lawyer  in  Cincinnati, 
he  should  have  written  down  at  considerable  length  and  with  the 
utmost  care,  the  record  of  conversation  with  many  men  whom 
he  regarded  highly.  In  some  of  these  entries,  he  tells  of  his 
conversation  with  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  faithfully  setting  down 
Emerson's  story  of  experiences  while  visiting  England,  and  his 
estimates  of  such  men  as  Carlyle,  Macaulay,  Disraeli,  and  many 
others. 

Enlisting  in  the  Union  Army  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
the  young  Cincinnati  attorney  rose  rapidly  by  gallantry  and  merit 
to  a  brevet  Major  Generalship.  I  have  read  somewhere  that 
although  twelve  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  had 
served  in  its  armed  forces,  Monroe  and  Hayes  were  the  only  two 
to  be  wounded  in  battle. 

The  development  of  political  events,  following  the  war, 
which  brought  General  Hayes  to  the  Governorship  of  Ohio  and 
thence  to  the  Presidency,  is  far  better  known  than  his  earlier 
career.  Better  understood,  also,  I  venture,  than  the  great  af- 
fairs which  made  up  his  career  as  chief  magistrate.  Excepting 
only  Lincoln,  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  no  President  came  to 
the  duties  of  his  high  office  under  more  difficult  conditions  than 
those  which  confronted  Mr.  Hayes.  The  bitter  fight  for  the 
Republican  nomination,  the  still  more  bitter  contest  which  was 
necessary  before  the  result  of  the  election  was  determined,  and 
the  fact  that  at  no  time  during  his  presidential  service  were 
both  houses  of  Congress  controlled  by  his  political  party,  made 
his  position  as  President  uniquely  difficult.  Regarded  by  Demo- 
crats as  the  beneficiary  of  corruption,  and  by  many  Republican 
leaders  as  an  interloper  in  orthodox  political  company,  he  clearly 
realized  his  difficult  position  from  the  beginning  and  went 
straight  ahead  with  a  simple  aim  of  doing  what  he  believed  right 
and  best,  trusting  to  the  sound  sense  of  the  public  to  support 
him,  even  if  the  politicians  were  not  disposed  so  to  do.  I  think 
the  fine,  tranquil  courage  which  he  displayed  in  the  steady  pur- 
suit of  this  policy  marks'  him  as  an  executive  most  fortunately 
equipped  for  the  needs  of  his  time. 

Looking  back,  from  our  present  point  of  observation,  there 
is  little  disagreement  as  to  his  wisdom  in  withdrawing  federal 
troops  from  those  southern  states  where  they  were  still  employed 
to  maintain  nominal  governments  which  did  not  represent  the 
communities.  Like  most  thinking  men  who  had  taken  actual 
part  in  the  great  conflict,  President  Hayes  had  little  hatred  for 
the  men  who  had  been  such  gallant  antagonists.     His  hope  and 
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wish  was  all  for  the  restoration  of  national  unity  on  the  basis 
of  confidence  and  understanding.  He  believed  that  the  attempt 
to  enforce  hard  and  unnatural  conditions  upon  the  vanquished, 
could  not  possibly  advantage  either  section;  and  one  who  recog- 
nizes the  parallel  between  the  problem  of  our  national  recon- 
struction then,  and  the  problem  of  a  world's  reconstruction  with 
which  our  generation  is  called  to  deal,  cannot  but  feel  that  a 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  Hayes  policy  would  be  of  vast 
benefit  in  the  world  today.  If  it  be  assumed  that  wars  are  in- 
evitable SO'  long  as  humankind  continues  as  it  is,  it  must  also  be 
accepted  that  periods  of  peace  are  inevitable;  and  the  hatreds 
and  bitterness  of  war  ought  not  to  be  carried  over  and  perpetu- 
ated in  the  epochs  of  peace.  This  was  the  basis  of  the  Hayes 
philosophy,  and  its.  results  certainly  commend  it  to  earnest  pres- 
ent-day consideration. 

There  is  another  page  from  the  history  of  the  Hayes  ad- 
ministration which  I  wish  might  be  read  and  pondered  in  these 
times.  I  refer  to  the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  The  law 
looking  to  resumption  had  been  passed  before  Mr.  Hayes  became 
President;  but  after  its  passage  there  developed  a  powerful  op- 
position. The  country  was  full  of  antagonism  to  a  "hard  money" 
program;  of  conviction  that  the  early  resumption  of  gold  pay- 
ments would  have  disastrous  effect.  Mr.  Hayes  had  taken  his 
stand  firmly  in  favor'  of  the  execution  of  this  law,  and  opposed 
all  proposals  for  its  repeal  or  modification.  We  get  a  vision  of 
both  his  courage  and  statesmanship,  when  we  recall  his  attitude 
toward  the  Bland  Silver-Purchase  Act.  In  the  face  of  his  opposi- 
tion as  voiced  in  a  message  to  Congress,  the  bill  passed  by  such 
large  majorities  in  both  houses  that  it  was  quite  apparent  a  veto 
would  be  overridden.  Nevertheless  he  did  veto  it,  despite  that 
it  had  been  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  both 
parties.  There  were  strong  reasons  in  favor  of  the  President 
swallowing  his  scruples  and  signing  the  measure.  Even  so  un- 
compromising a  supporter  of  sound  money  and  the  public  credit 
as  Secretary  Sherman  opposed  the  veto.  It  is  only  fair  to  refer 
to  Mr.  Sherman's  attitude,  because  there  has  been  disposition  to 
give  him  an  undue  share  of  credit  for  the  sound  fiscal  and  money 
policies  of  the  Hayes  administration.  In  his  "Recollections" 
Senator  Sherman  says:  — "In  view  of  the  strong  public  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  the  free  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar,  I  thought 
it  better  to  make  no  objections  to  the  passage  of  the  bill,  but  I 
did  not  care  to  antagonize  the  wishes  of  the  President.  He 
honestly  believed  that  it  would  greatly  disturb  the  public  credit 
to  make  a  legal  tender  for  all  amounts  of  a  dollar,  the  bullion 
in  which  was  not  in  equal  value  to  the  gold  dollar."  The  truth 
is  that  President  Hayes,  in  his  determination  to  veto  the  measure. 
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was  a  lonesome  figure ;  then  and  for  a  long  time  afterward. 
Yet  today  I  think  we  would  find  an  overwhelming  opinion  that 
the  President  was  right,  that  the  legislation  was  unfortunate,, 
and  that  a  large  part  of  the  financial  ills  of  the  succeeding  gen- 
eration  would  have  been  avoided  if  the  veto  had  been  sustained. 
Once  more,  I  am  impressed  that  a  thorough  understanding  and 
fair  appraisal  of  the  Hayes  fiscal  and  money  policy  would  be  of 
value  to  students  of  the  economic  problems  of  this  hour.  In- 
flation has  been  carried  in  many  countries  to  extremes  seldom, 
reached  in  any  of  the  recurring  periods  of  financial  excess  that 
have  marked  modern  history.  I  feel  that  the  unalterable  com- 
mitment of  President  Hayes  to  moderation  in  expenditure  and 
rigid  maintenance  of  the  monetary  basis  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  long  struggle  for  financial  faith  and  sound  money,  which 
has  brought  the  American  nation  to  the  proud  position  it  now 
holds.  Contemplating  the  American  dollar  as  the  recognized 
standard  of  a  world,  we  will  indulge  no  error  if  we  give  to 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes  the  first  share  of  credit  for  putting  us 
on  the  path  that  has  led  us  to  this  high  estate. 

His  veto,  in  the  closing  days  of  his  administration,  of  the 
Refunding  Bill,  on  the  ground  that  it  contained  provisions  which 
would  surely  bring  disaster  to  the  national  banking  system,  was 
a  most  important  contribution  to  maintain  the  system  which  has 
since  been  developed  into  a  banking  establishment  that  is  one  of 
the  potent  guarantees  of  economic  stability  and  financial  security. 

I  hope  that  if  in  thus  recalling  some  few  of  President  Hayes* 
many  notable  contributions  to  wise  administration,  I  have  in- 
truded upon  your  patience,  I  may  excuse  myself  on  the  ground 
that  on  this  centenary  occasion  I  have  sincerely  wanted  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  who  has  not  had  the  fullest  measure  of  recognition. 
I  know,  in  view  of  what  I  have  said,  that  you  will  give  me  credit 
for  utmost  sincerity  when  I  repeat  my  keen  regret  that  it  has. 
not  been  possible  for  me  to  be  with  you  in  person  and  join  in 
the  testimony  to  the  memory  of  a  great,  courageous  and  particu- 
larly unselfish  American. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)     Warren  G.  Harding. 

Hon.  James  E.  Campbell,  President, 

The  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society,. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Charles  Richard  Williams,  of  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  the  author  of  the  two-volume  Life  of  Ruther- 
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ford  B.  Hayes  and  the  editor  of  the  "sixty  years  of  Diary 
mid  Letters,  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  time  since 
completing  the  Life,  so  that  the  combined  publication 
of  a  Hayes  Series  of  six  volumes  could  be  issued 
under  the  name  of  the  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and 
Historical  Society,  then  delivered  the  following  scholarly 
and  eloquent  address : 

In  the  little  village  of  Delaware,  one  hundred  years  ago,  in  a 
modest  home,  of  parents  undistinguished  by  wealth  or  fame  but 
of  clean  and  wholesome  quality,  Rutherford  Birchard  Hayes 
was  born.  There  was  nothing  at  the  time  —  unless  in  the  secret 
recesses  of  the  widowed  mother's  heart,  jubilant  that  a  man-child 
was  born  —  to  give  one  the  faintest  adumbration  of  the  greatness 
of  character  and  achievement  Fate  had  in  store  for  him. 

A  hundred  years  ago !  Can  you  think  back  to  the  conditions 
of  that  day?  James  Monroe  was  President  —  the  fifth  in  the 
line.  The  battle  of  Yorktown  was  nearer  by  almost  twenty  years 
than  Appomattox  is  to  us.  Men  that  fought  with  Washington, 
that  helped  to  frame  the  Constitution  and  establish  the  Republic, 
were  living  and  active  in  affairs.  The  Government  was  still  an 
experiment  —  the  world  expecting  its  speedy  collapse,  even  its 
most  ardent  friends  doubtful  of  its  enduring  success.  The  steam- 
boat was  a  novelty;  agriculture  pursued  primitive  methods; 
chemistry  and  the  cognate  sciences  were  feeling  their  slow  way 
in  the  early  stages  of  development ;  medicine  and  the  knowledge 
of  disease  had  made  slight  progress  beyond  the  attainment  of 
Galen.  The  railway,  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  all  the  uses  of 
•electricity,  and  a  hundred  other  things,  which  are  now  common- 
places, that  add  so  much  to  our  daily  comfort  and  pleasure,  that 
broaden  our  intellectual  horizon  to  embrace  the  world,  were  yet 
to  come.  Surely  no  century  in  the  history  of  the  human  race 
since  our  first  parents, 

"hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps  and  slow, 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way," 

has  seen  so  great  advancement  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences  by 
which  life  is  enriched  and  made  easier  and  more  interesting,  or 
has  won  such  access  of  power  in  discovering  and  utilizing  the 
hidden  forces  of  nature.  Hard,  indeed,  to  think  back  to  the 
narrower  mode  of  life  of  pioneer  days  in  Ohio,  in  the  first  quarter 
*of  the  nineteenth  century,  into  which  Hayes  was  born. 


Charles  Richard  Williams 
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But,  however  great  the  changes  in  the  externals  of  existence, 
men  remain  the  same  in  spiritual  and  moral  life  —  subject  to  the 
same  emotions,  swayed  by  the  same  motives,  fired  by  like  ambi- 
tions. So,  we  can  understand  the  men  of  the  past,  can  enter 
into  their  lives  and  thoughts,  can  sympathize  with  their  defeats 
or  joy  in  their  triumphs  as  easily  and  fully  as  if  they  abode 
among  us  now. 

And  it  is  good  for  us  to  dwell  on  the  life  of  such  a  man  as 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  It  was  so  clean  a  life,  so  wholesome,  so 
noble;  it  was  so  normal,  in  every  stage  of  his  growth,  and  in 
every  phase  of  his  private  activity  and  of  his  public  career.  "The 
chief  aim  of  life,"  in  his  opinion,  "is  to  become  better,  to  get 
character."  Whatever  he  did  or  said  in  professional  endeavor, 
on  the  field  of  battle,  or  at  the  helm  of  State,  you  feel  the  man  — 
the  character  —  behind  it  all.  Many  eulogists,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  applied  to  him  the  significant  words  written  by  Tennyson 
of  the  great  Duke: 

"Rich   in   saving   common-sense, 
And,  as  the  greatest  only  are, 
In  his  simplicity,  sublime." 

No  characterization  of  Hayes  could  be  more  appropriate;; 
none  could  better  define  his  dominant  qualities.  Curiously 
enough,  before  he  was  nineteen,  Hayes  himself  became  conscious, 
as  he  records  in  his  diary,  that  he  was  "possessed  of  a  good  share 
of  common  sense,  by  which  [he  adds]  is  meant  a  sound  practical 
judgment  of  what  is  correct  in  the  common  affairs  of  life."  And 
he  impressed  his  companions  with  this  quality.  A  fellow  student 
at  Kenyon,  Stanley  Matthews,  wrote:  "Hayes  was  notorious 
for  having  on  his  shoulders,  not  only  the  levelest,  but  the  oldest 
head  in  college."  Search  his  life  through.  You  shall  find  that 
common  sense,  sound  practical  judgment,  prevailed  with  him  and 
determined  his  conduct  in  every  critical  period  of  his  career.  He 
was  never  carried  off  his  feet  by  any  popular  craze,  however 
insinuating  and  plausible  its  appeal.  He  could  not  be  led  away 
by  Know-nothingism,  which  seduced  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
Whig  party ;  he  saw  the  futility  of  attempts  at  compromise  and 
bargaining  with  the  slave  barons  after  the  banner  of  secession 
had  been  unfurled ;  he  never  made  a  fetish  of  high  protectionism ; 
he  was  quick  to  perceive  the  fatuousness  of  the  Liberal  Republi- 
can movement  in  1872,  with  its  fantastic  nomination  of  Horace 
Greeley.  He  could  see  the  virtues  as  well  as  the  faults  of  Gen- 
eral Grant's  administration  and  appraise  them  justly.  He  re- 
fused to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  excesses  of  Republican  misrule  in 
the  South,  and  had  the  strength  and  courage  to  defy  party  tradi- 
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tion  by  reversing  the  policy  long  pursued  and  passionately  de- 
fended. He  stood  like  a  rock  against  every  effort  —  though  at 
times  by  party  friends  —  to  relax  the  financial  obligation  of  the 
Government,  or  to  debase  our  money  standard  by  greenback 
inflation  or  cheapened  silver.  He  recognized  the  evil  and  peril 
of  the  spoils  system,  and  made  the  first  serious  and  sincere  execu- 
tive effort  to  create  the  merit  system.  He  never  believed,  nor 
professed  to  believe,  that  all  political  virtue  was  lodged  in  the 
party  of  his  choice.  Personal  feeling  and  partisan  bias  could  not 
blind  his  judgment  to  the  force  of  opposing  public  opinion.  He 
was  fair  to  Arthur;  he  was  prompt  to  acknowledge  the  high 
patriotism  and  imperious  sense  of  right  displayed  by  Cleveland. 
No  President,  at  least  up  to  his  time,  was  ever  subjected  to 
such  malignity  of  misrepresentation  and  unmerited  censure.  Per- 
sistent obloquy  and  detraction,  of  a  variety  and  ingenuity  which 
could  be  inspired  and  invented  only  by  insane  hatred,  pursued 
him  into  the  retirement  of  private  life  —  filled  to  the  full  with 
unselfish  philanthropic  activities.  To  lies,  however  base,  to 
calumnies,  however  malevolent,  he  made  no  answer.  He  dis- 
regarded them  with  silent  and  amused  contempt.  He  felt  con- 
fident that  in  the  calm  judgment  of  history  —  when  "the  loud 
vociferations"  of  the  time  had  been  stilled  —  he  would  come  into 
his  own.  Already,  in  his  later  years  —  to  his  great  joy  and  satis- 
faction —  due  recognition  began  to  be  accorded  to  him  by  the 
better  public  opinion  of  the  day.  And  steadily  —  as  the  passions 
of  his  time  have  become  a  memory  —  this  recognition  of  his 
character  and  of  the  very  great  and  important  services  he  ren- 
dered to  the  nation,  under  most  difficult  conditions,  and  in  a  most 
critical  period,  wisely,  far-sightedly,  patriotically,  has  become 
clearer,  stronger,  and  more  general.  Indeed,  he  is  among  the 
few  Chief  Magistrates  whose  fame  has  constantly  increased  and 
grown  more  assured  with  every  passing  year.  The  worth  of  his 
achievements  gains  in  appreciation  and  significance  with  every 
fresh  survey  of  his  pure  and  purposeful  administration.  His 
appeal  to  the  judgment  of  history  has  been  heard.  And  history, 
proudly  and  with  benignant  approbation,  places  on  his  brow  a 
wreath  of  deathless  laurel. 

RUTHERFORD   BIRCHARD   HAYES 

(Born  October  4,  1822  —  Died  January  17,  1893.) 

Who  best  serves  country  serves  his  party  best  — 
So  Hayes  proclaimed,  and  so  he  lived  his  days : 
Serene  and  unbewildered,  through  the  maze 

Of  wrangling  factions,  onward  straight  he  prest 
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In  steadfast  effort,  with  unflagging  zest, 

For  Right  and  Truth,  for  nobler,  gentler  ways : 
Calm  when  approved,  unruffled  by  dispraise, 

Obedient  aye  to  duty's  high  behest! 

Maligned,  misjudged,  misprized  —  he  made  no  plea ; 

The  rage  of  partisans  he  knew  would  pass; 

What  he  had  wrought  would  stand  imperishable ; 
Time  would  correct  perspective  !  —  True  !    Men  see 

With  vision  cleared  now  all  he  did  and  was ; 

And  fame  enwreathes  his  brow  with  immortelle ! 


Following  a  number  by  the  11th  Infantry  Band, 
President  Campbell  then  read  the  following  letter  from 
ex-President  William  H.  Taft,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States: 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  James  E.  Campbell,  President, 

Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

My  dear  Governor  Campbell: 

I  knew  President  Hayes.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  my 
wife's  father  and  mother,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Herron.  Mr. 
Hayes  came  into  the  Presidency  under  a  very  great  burden, 
because  of  the  contest  over  the  legality  of  his  election.  He 
conducted  his  administration  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  ablest 
Cabinets  that  was  ever  gathered  together  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  He  devoted  his  entire  attention  to  the  efficient  admin- 
istration of  the  Government,  and  strengthened  the  Civil  Service,, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  inauguration  had  aroused  the 
indignation  of  many  Democrats  who  thought  he  had  been  im- 
properly installed  in  the  Presidency,  he  administered  his  office 
with  such  satisfaction  to  the  people  that  the  Republican  party 
was  able  to  elect  his  successor,  President  Garfield.  His  admin- 
istration was  not  theatrical,  and  did  not  involve  events  that 
forced  themselves  into  the  history  of  the  country  as  critical, 
unless  it  be  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  which  came  so 
quietly,  in  spite  of  the  prophecies  of  disaster,  that  it  did  not  dis- 
turb the  financial  situation,  but  laid  the  basis  for  the  enormous 
consequent  prosperity  of  the  next  decade.     His  administration,. 
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too,  marks  the  turning  over  to  the  southern  white  people  of  the 
control  of  politics  in  the  southern  states,  and  the  end  of  the 
racial  war  in  those  States,  so  far  as  it  was  political.  When 
President  Hayes  retired,  he  was  not  a  candidate  in  the  next 
convention,  and  he  retired  into  a  dignified  leisure,  pursuing  his 
tastes  for  study.  His  administration  is  a  notable  one  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  and  he  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  the 
substantial  progress  that  was  accomplished  in  it. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)     Wm.   H.   Taft. 


Major  General  Joseph  T.  Dickman,  U.  S.  Army, 
Retired,  a  native  born  Buckeye  and  by  many  considered 
the  best  and  most  successful  American  General  in  the 
World  War  for  which  he  trained,  and  later  commanded 
the  Third  Division  of  Regulars  at  Chateau  Thierry, 
the  4th  Corps  at  St.  Mihiel,  the  1st  Corps  in  the  Ar- 
gonne,  and  then  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  3rd 
American  Army,  he  marched  it  to  the  Rhine,  where  at 
Coblenz  he  commanded  the  American  Army  of  Occu- 
pation in  Germany;  as  the  representative  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  delivered  the  following  ad- 
dress : 

Mr.  Chairman,  Fellow-Citizens,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

We  are  assembled  on  this  solemn  occasion  to  perform  a  duty, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  a  labor  of  love,  namely,  to  honor  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  sons  of  our  great  state. 
The  setting  as  to  time  and  place  for  this  historic  event  could 
not  be  more  appropriate.  This  day  is  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  the  great  citizen  whose  life  is  so  inspiring  to  us, 
and  this  scene  is  located  in  the  most  interesting  region,  his- 
torically, in  the  United  States  in  connection  with  the  War  of 
1812.  We  need  to  mention  only  Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie, 
the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs  at  Perrysburg,  and  the  defense  of  Fort 
Stephenson  here  in  Fremont  to  call  to  mind  the  campaigns  and 
battles  of  over  a  century  ago.  The  resistance  made  by  Major 
George  Croghan  and  his  band  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  heroes 
against  General  Proctor's  force  of  eight  hundred  British  regulars, 
reinforced  by  two  thousand  Indians  under  Tecumseh,  was  unique 
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in  that  it  was  almost  the  only  success  on  land  achieved  by  the 
United  States  in  the  War  of  1812,  in  which  we  raised  four 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  troops.  The  effect  of  Croghan's 
victory  was  of  the  highest  importance  for  it  raised  the  spirit 
of  the  American  troops  and  gave  them  confidence  in  ultimate 
victory. 

General  William  Tecumseh  Sherman  wrote  to  President  Hayes  on 
July  15.  _  1885,  "The  defence  of  Fort  Stephenson,  by  Croghan  and  his 
gallant  little  band,  was  the  necessarry  precursor  to  Perry's  victory  on 
the  Lake,  and  of  General  Harrison's  triumphant  victory  at  the  battle 
of  the  Thames.  These  assured  to  our  immediate  ancestors  the  mastery 
of  the  Great  West,  and  from  that  day  to  this  the  west  has  been  the 
bulwark   of   this    nation." 

When  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  first  saw  the  light,  but  a  score  of 
years  had  passed  since  Ohio  joined  the  family  of  commonwealths 
forming  the  American  nation.  The  populous  cities  of  this  state 
were  then  mere  villages,  and  the  primeval  forests  covered  the 
greater  part  of  the  land.  The  Federal  Law  for  the  public  land 
survey  had  not  been  enacted,  and  the  memory  of  battles  with  the 
savage  tribes,  by  troops  under  Anthony  Wayne  and  St  Clair, 
was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  settlers. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  Mr.  Hayes  was  nearly  forty 
years  of  age,  a  time  of  life  when  most  men  have  settled  down 
and  have  established  their  families.  Nevertheless,  he  immediately 
offered  his  services  in  the  great  conflict  then  going  on  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union.  With  an  established  law  practice 
and  family  ties,  this  action  of  Mr.  Hayes  sheds  a  strong  light 
on  the  sturdiness  of  his  character  and  the  quality  of  his  patriot- 
ism. Mr.  Hayes  was  the  ideal  American  volunteer,  one  of  the 
class  of  men  of  strong  character  and  ardent  patriotism  who, 
coming  out  of  what  then  was  considered  the  great  West,  cast  a 
decisive  weight  into  the  scales  of  national  conflict. 

Mr.  Hayes'  military  service  was  of  the  highest  order.  He 
was  one  of  Sheridan's  trusted  commanders.  Although  at  the 
time  only  a  colonel,  he  commanded  a  brigade  and  division  in  the 
Shenandoah  Campaign,  and  General  Sheridan  refused  to  accept 
any  and  all  general  officers  sent  from  Washington  to  replace  him. 
Grant  wrote  of  him:  "His  conduct  on  the  field  of  battle  was 
marked  by  conspicuous  gallantry,  as  well  as  by  the  display  of 
qualities  showing  a  higher  order  than  that  of  mere  personal 
bravery."  This  might  well  have  been  expected  of  one  who 
could  write  at  the  time  he  did:  Any  officer  fit  for  duty,  who, 
at  this  crisis  would  abandon  his  post  for  a  seat  in  Congress, 
ought  to  be  scalped." 

Having  entered  the  Army  as  Major  of  Volunteers  at  the 
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beginning  of  the  war,  Hayes  attained  by  meritorious  service 
the  grade  of  Brigadier  General  and  Brevet  Major  General 
of  Volunteers. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Hayes  enlisted  in  the  first 
Ohio  Regiment  organized  "for  three  years  or  the  war" ;  that 
he    refused    a    colonelcy    at    the    beginning    and    accepted    a 


Major   General  Joseph   T.   Dickman 


majority  because  he  believed  he  was  not  fitted  at  that  time  for 
higher  command;  that  he  refused  all  political  appointments  at  a 
time  when  that  evil  was  at  its  worst;  that  most  of  his  service 
was  as  Colonel,  his  elevation  to  the  grade  of  Brigadier  General 
and  Major  General  by  Brevet,  being  tardily  awarded  near  the 
close  of  the  war ;  that  he  was  wounded  six  times  while  leading 
his  men  in  battle ;  and  that  he  lay  wounded  between  two  lines 
faint   from  the  loss  of  blood.     Wounds  received  in  battle  are 
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evidence  which  no  man  can  gainsay  of  presence  in  action  and 
bravery  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 

A  simple  resume  of  the  important  battles  in  which  General 
Hayes  bore  a  worthy  part  is  more  significant,  impressive,  and 
eloquent,  than  laudatory  phrases : 

He  commanded  the  regiment  which  led  the  attack  and  suc- 
cessfully opened  the  Battle  of  South  Mountain,  in  the  Antietam 
campaign,  where  he  was  severely  wounded. 

He  commanded  the  Brigade  which  led  the  assault  which 
carried  the  works  of  the  enemy  in  the  fierce  battle  of  Floyd 
Mountain,  where  General  Jenkins  was  defeated  and  killed. 

He  was  in  command  of  one  of  the  two  brigades  which  cov- 
ered the  retreat  that  saved  Crook's*  Army  after  his  defeat  at 
Winchester. 

He  commanded  one  of  the  two  brigades  selected  by  Sheridan 
to  lead  in  repeated  attacks  on  Early's  Lines  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley. 

His  was  one  of  the  two  brigades  which  fought  at  Berryville, 
and  by  great  gallantry  saved  the  day. 

He  was  in  command  of  the  brigade  which  led  the  flank 
attack  which  turned  Early's  left  and  defeated  him  in  Sheridan's 
great  victory  at  Opequon;  and  it  was  while  marching  to  secure 
position  to  strike  the  enemy  that  Hayes  performed  one  of  the 
most  daring  feats  of  the  war,  charging  through  an  almost  im- 
passable morass  upon  a  battery. 

He  commanded  the  division  of  Crook's  Army  which  led  the 
way  in  scaling  North  Mountain  and  striking  on  the  left  flank 
made  certain  the  victories  of  Fisher's  Hill. 

He  commanded  one  of  the  divisions  which  retained  its  or- 
ganization and  gained  great  distinction  in  the  Battle  of  Cedar 
Creek. 

This  is  a  military  record  of  which  the  descendants  of  Gen- 
eral Hayes,  natives  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  indeed  any  true 
American  may  well  be  proud.  It  was  achieved  in  grades  which 
placed  him  in  intimate  contact  with  his  men,  whom  he  inspired 
by  his  sterling  qualities  as  a  citizen  and  a  soldier  and  by  his 
personal  bravery,  and  at  the  same  time  exposed  him  to  all  the 
dangers  of  the  humblest  soldier  in  the  ranks.  The  annals  of  the 
Civil  War  record  no  case  of  an  officer  exhibiting  greater  devotion 
to  duty  and  more  steadfast  courage  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 
And  if  we  scan  the  records  of  the  Spanish-American  war,  the 
Philippine  Insurrection,  the  Relief  Expedition  in  China,  and  the 
greatest  of  all  wars,  which  involved  practically  all  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  world  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  echoes  which  have 
not  entirely  subsided  to  this  day,  we  find  no  nobler  example  of 
Vol.  XXXII  — 25. 
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the  true  patriot  and  brave  soldier  than  that  typified  by  General 
Hayes. 

In  the  huge  armies  of  today,  with  the  range  of  modern 
weapons  and  the  distance  at  which  a  large  part  of  the  battle  is 
fought,  there  is  not  the  same  opportunity  in  grades  above  com- 
pany commander  for  personal  leadership  that  existed  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  smaller  forces  of  sixty  years  ago.  In  the  World 
War  many  of  our  officers  and  soldiers  never  saw  the  enemy 
during  the  battle  in  which  they  were  engaged,  while  inflicting  and 
suffering  tremendous  losses  in  the  use  of  the  long  range  fire  of 
artillery  and  small  arms.  The  qualities  displayed  by  General 
Hayes  are,  however,  still  of  the  greatest  importance  in  battle, 
for  courage  under  fire  covers  a  greater  multitude  of  shortcomings 
in  times  of  war  than  charity  does  in  time  of  peace. 

As  long  as  America  has  such  leaders,  she  will  be  victorious 
in  any  international  conflict  which  may  be  forced  upon  her, 
provided  sufficient  forethought  is  exercised  by  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  government  to  place  our  men  on  an  approximately 
equal  footing  with  the  enemy  in  numbers,  training,  and  equip- 
ment. 

It  is  perhaps  not  out  of  place  to  call  attention  to  the  teach- 
ings of  History  and  to  issue  a  note  of  warning  against  being 
swayed,  by  sentiment  rather  than  by  cool  reason ;  and  against 
making  our  wishes  the  fathers  of  our  beliefs  in  international  mat- 
ters, thus  running  the  risk  of  being  placed  in  the  predicament 
of  those  zealots,  who,  one  week  passed  resolutions  for  the  elim- 
ination of  our  land  and  naval  forces,  and  next  week  call  on  the 
President  to  stop  the  massacres  of  Christians  in  the  Near  East. 
What  means  do  they  expect  the  President  to  employ  to  restrain 
the  victorious  forces  of  a  people  far  removed  from  our  standards 
of  justice  and  liberty? 

At  the  critical  period  of  our  history  when  the  country  was 
recovering  from  the  wounds  of  the  protracted  Civil  War,  his 
calm,  just,  and  dignified  conduct  of  affairs  completed  the  work  of 
reconstruction  and  started  the  Nation  in  the  great  strides  to- 
wards progress  and  prosperity  which  have  eventually  made  it  the 
foremost  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  leaders  of  the  great  conspiracy  who  for  four  years  at- 
tempted to  disrupt  our  Nation  could  not  defend  their  action 
by  frank  confession  that  they  were  fighting  to  perpetuate  the  in- 
stitution of  human  slavery  which  had  been  abolished  by  all  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  but  instead  appealed  to  the  doctrines 
of  "the  rights  of  the  states."  The  hollowness  of  this  pretext  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  present  generation,  while 
many  of  the  participants  of  the  great  struggle  are  still  living, 
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their  descendants  have  repeatedly  and  eagerly  surrendered  a  large 
part  of  the  powers  which  they  formerly  contended  were  reserved 
to  the  states,  and  have  been  foremost  in  the  advocacy  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  to  accomplish  such  purpose. 

General  Hayes  was  one  of  the  soldiers  whom  the  American 
people  have  entrusted  with  the  highest  office  in  their  gift  —  a 
position  which  now  is  the  most  influential  in  the  government  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  a  matter  of  pardonable  pride 
and  profound  satisfaction  to  realize  that  all  of  them  have  been 
patriots  and  statesmen  rather  than  mere  politicians  and  that  they' 
have  steadfastly  performed  their  duties  regardless  of  the  effect 
upon  their  personal  fortunes.  None  of  them  was  more  deserving 
of  the  word  "Patriot"  than  General  Hayes.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  he  wrote,  "I  would  prefer  to  go"  into  it,  even  if  I 
knew  I  was  to  be  killed  in  the  course  of  the  war,  than  to  live 
through  and  after  it  without  taking  part  in  it." 

Owing  his  election  to  the  efforts  of  his  political  party,  he 
said  in  his  inaugural  address  "He  serves  his  party  best,  who 
serves  his  country  best."  Because  he  believed  that  a  president 
could  serve  his  country  best  by  serving  only  one  term,  without 
thought  of  re-election,  he  not  only  announced  that  he  would 
serve  only  one  term,  but  firmly  refused  to  even  consider  a  second 
four  years  in  the  White  House.  A  man  who  placed  duty  to 
country  on  such  a  high  plane,  and  above  all  party  and  personal 
•considerations,  certainly  was  a  patriot.  We  can  all  be  proud  of 
the  fact  that  he  first  was  a  soldier,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  ex- 
press the  conviction  that  his  military  service  and  experience  in 
times  of  great  stress  helped  to  develop  in  him  that  high  conception 
•of  duty  to  country  which  was  the  grandest  feature  in  his  char- 
acter. 

The  rectitude  of  his  intentions  and  his  firmness  of  purpose 
have  never  been  doubted.  The  purity  of  his  domestic  relations 
and  the  dignified  poise  of  his  character  prevented  the  slightest 
of  those  suspicions  which  unfortunately  have  marred  the  record 
of  some  other  administrations. 

General  Hayes  gave  us  an  example  of  such  pure  and  lofty 
patriotism  that  were  he  living  today  he  would  undoubtedly  cast 
all  the  weight  of  his  influence  in  the  direction  of  more  thorough 
Americanization  of  the  youth  of  our  land.  That  problem  is  not 
as  difficult  as  it  looks.  The  natural  tendency  is  toward  homo- 
geneity. If  the  boys  and  girls,  of  whatever  foreign  parentage, 
are  not  interfered  with,  but  are  allowed  to  mingle  freely  with 
their  American  contemporaries,  they  will  readily  learn  the  lan- 
guage and  customs  of  the  country  and  be  thoroughly  American 
before  arriving  at  the  age  of  maturity ;  but  if  they  are  exempted 
from  attendance  at  public  schools  and  a  large  part  of  their  in- 
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struction  is  conducted  in  a  foreign  language,  we  must  expect, 
to  see  perpetuation  of  alien  characteristics. 

In  these  days  when  crimes  of  violence  against  persons  and 
destruction  of  property  appear  to  be  on  the  increase ;  when  mass 
murders  go  unpunished;  when  classes  of  people  receive  special 
exemption  from  compliance  with  provisions  of  law  made  for  the 
whole  people;  when  organized  minorities  intimidate  our  legisla- 
tive bodies  and  cause  members  to  vote  contrary  to  their  own 
convictions;  when  the  economic  life  of  the  nation  is  menaced 
by  organized  groups  of  foreigners  under  leaders  of  foreign  birth ; 
when  certain  laws  are  freely  violated  by  high  officials  of  national, 
state,  and  local  governments ;  when  in  fact  we  are  threatened  with 
a  great  relaxation  of  public  regard  for  all  law,  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  should  serve  as  an  inspiration  to- 
those  who  carry  on  the  fight  against  the  shams,  frivolities,  and. 
hypocrisies  of  social  and  political  life.  His  career  is  a  proud 
heritage  to  the  people  of  Ohio  who  will  cherish  his  memory  as. 
long  as  her  brave  sons  and  noble  daughters  control  the  affairs 
of  state. 

In  introducing  Senator  Atlee 
Pomerene,  Governor  Campbell 
was  most  happy  in  his  vein  of 
optimism. 


I  thought  this  was  Hayes  Cen- 
tenary day,  but  from  the  looks  of  the 
faces  on  the  platform,  it  must  be 
'Senatoriar  day.  We  have  two  United 
States  Senators  and  a  third  who  is 
willing  to  become  a  member  of  the 
senate  if  elected  to  the  office.  Senator 
Pomerene  has  been  an  honest,  faithful 
public  servant  of  character  and  ability 
about  whom  I  could  say  other  good 
things  —  but  that  would  be  politics. 


Senator    Atlee    Pomerene 


Senator  Pomerene's  address,  sustained  the  high 
reputation  for  forceful  oratory  justly  enjoyed  by  the 
senior  senator  from  Ohio,  who  had  been  a  frequent 
visitor  at  Spiegel  Grove  and  knew  of  the  literary 
treasures  which  it  contained. 
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In  referring  to  the  patriotic  attitude  of  Hayes  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  he  quoted: 

"I  would  rather  be  killed  in  the  war  than  not  have  taken 
•a  part  in  it/  wrote  Hayes  to  his  friend  and  adviser,  Stanley 
-Matthews,  at  the  time  of  the  crisis  that  tried  men's  souls.  He 
was  commanding  but  modest  and  could  'walk  with  kings,  nor 
lose  the  common  touch." 

Senator  Pomerene  thought  the  two  greatest  out- 
standing acts  of  the  Hayes  administration  were  the 
removal  of  the  troops  from  the  south  after  the  war  of 
1861-65  and  the  resumption  of  specie  payment.  He 
voiced  the  beautiful  sentiment  in  McKinley's  tribute 
to  Hayes  following  his  death  in  1893,  by  reading  the 
proclamation  issued  at  that  time. 

President  Campbell  then  called  upon  the  Hon.  Frank 
B.  Willis,  the  junior  United  States  Senator  from  Ohio, 
who  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  citizens: 

I  cheerfully  concur  in  all  that  has  been  said  by  the  dis- 
tinguished speakers  who  have  preceded  me  in  tribute  to  Ruther- 
ford Birchard  Hayes  whose  character  and  achievements  we  cele- 
brate in  the  centennial  observance  of  this  day. 

I  cannot  claim,  as  can  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  who 
honor  this  occasion,  your  distinguished  chairman  and  others 
present  today,  to  have  personally  known  President  Hayes.  I  do 
recall,  however,  that  when  a  mere  boy  I  went  from  my  home  in 
Delaware  County  to  attend  a  great  public  meeting  in  Columbus. 
The  papers  for  some  time  had  announced  that  President  Hayes 
and  General  Sherman  would  be  among  the  distinguished  guests 
at  that  meeting.  When  I  saw  them  I  was  somewhat  disappointed. 
In  my  boyish  fancy  presidents  and  generals  and  other  great  men 
had  been  of  larger  stature  than  their  fellows.  I  was  like  the 
boy  of  inquiring  mind  who  is  represented  in  the  McGuffey 
readers  as  asking 

"How  big  was  Alexander,  pa?" 

I  expected  to  see  the  President  and  the  great  General  loom 
high  above  other  men  in  physical  stature,  and  so  I  was  a  little 
disappointed  at  first  to  see  that  they  were  not  taller  than  other 
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grown-up  folks  around  them.  I  esteemed  it  a  great  honor,  how- 
ever, to  have  had  the  rare  privilege  of  seeing  them.  I  felt  some 
way  or  other  that  this  opportunity  had  distinguished  me.  I 
could  tell  the  other  boys  in  our  neighborhood  that  I  had  seen  a 
president  of  the  United  States.  In  after  years,  however,  as  I 
read  the  history  of  our  country  and  the  lives  and  administra- 
tions of  our  presidents,  I  learned  to  appreciate  the  patriotic 
service  and  the  moral  grandeur  of  him  whose  name  and  memory 
we  honor  today.  His  fame  increases  with  the  passing  years. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  many  of  his  contemporaries  of  both 

of  the  great  political  parties  who  criti- 
cised certain  of  his  executive  acts  and 
policies  in  after  years  reversed  their 
hasty  judgments  and  joined  those  who 
accredited  merited  fame  to  this 
worthy  president  and  manly  man. 

We  of  Ohio  take  especial  pride 
in  the   career  of   this   man   who   has 
been  properly  accorded   a  prominent 
place  among  the  jewels  of  our  state. 
We  take  a  just  and  peculiar  pride  in 
all   our  presidents,   in  Grant,   Hayes, 
Garfield,     Benjamin    Harrison,     Mc- 
Kinley,    Taft    and    Harding,    all    of 
whom  were  born  in  Ohio,  and  in  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison,  grand  old  Tip- 
Senator  Frank  B.  Willis     pecanoe,  who  was  an  Ohioan  by  adop- 
tion and  in  the  early  history  of  our 
state,  in  the  war  of    1812,  led  his  soldiers  through  these  very- 
grounds  upon  which  we  have  assembled  today. 

Much  has  been  said  about  eminent  Ohioans.  Virginia  was 
long  the  Mother  of  Presidents  but  that  distinction  is  passing  from 
the  Old  Dominion  to  the  Buckeye  commonwealth.  Much  has 
been  said  in  praise  of  our  citizens  who  have  acquired  fame  in 
statesmanship  and  war  and  other  fields. 

The  ubiquity  of  the  Ohioan  is  an  inviting  and  inspiring 
theme.  He  is  found  everywhere.  Through  our  commonwealth 
has  flowed  the  tide  of  migration  which  has  peopled  the  states 
farther  west.  I  was  impressed  with  this  fact  some  years  ago 
when  in  company  with  friends  I  made  a  visit  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
On  that  delightful  trip  it  was  our  pleasure  to  spend  some  time 
at  the  canon  of  the  Colorado.  One  day  in  company  with  two  of 
my  uncles  and  a  few  other  friends  we  visited  that  remarkable 
gorge.  It  made  us  almost  dizzy  to  look  down  to  the  depths 
below.  Some  of  our  party  proposed  that  we  follow  the  road 
down  to  the   river's  bank.     I   at  first  declined  but  two  of  my 
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uncles  insisted  upon  making  the  descent.  From  our  vantage 
ground  we  watched  them  as  they  went  down  farther  and  farther 
into  the  great  canon,  and  they  went  down  and  down  diminish- 
ing to  our  vision  as  they  went.  They  went  down  until  they 
reached  the  river  bank  and  those  two  old  uncles  looked  like  two 
ants.  (Laughter.)  A  little  later  I  myself  went  down  over  the 
same  road  and  I  discovered  there  some  muleteers  driving  their 
teams.  Some  of  them  were  using  the  language  which  is  said  to 
be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  muleteer.  Some  say  that  it  is  en- 
tirely excusable  in  persons  serving  in  that  capacity.  I  believe 
General  Grant  in  commenting  upon  his  experience  in  the  Mexican 
War  made  a  remark  to  that  effect.  He  said  that  while  he  did 
not  indulge  in  this  language  himself  he  considered  it  excusable 
in  those  who  drove  mules.  Well,  those  men  down  in  the  canon 
were  using  that  language.  I  met  very  pleasantly  the  chief 
muleteer  and  in  answer  to  a  question  he  stood  proudly  up  and 
declared  that  he  was  from  Lucas  County,  Ohio.  A  little  later 
we  made  the  ascent  of  Pike's  Peak.  Away  up  there  near  the 
summit,  above  the  clouds,  was  an  enterprising  citizen  who  was 
publishing  a  newspaper.  After  chatting  with  him  a  few  minutes 
I  asked  if  Colorado  was  his  native  state.  'No/'  said  he,  "I  am 
proud  to  say  that  I  was  born  in  the  Buckeye  state.  I  came  to 
Colorado  some  years  ago  from  Tuscarawas  County."  The 
Ohioan  is  widely  distributed  and  in  other  states  and  lands  and 
in  stations  humble  and  exalted  is  reflecting  credit  upon  the  land 
of  his  birth. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  in  this  connection  that  Rutherford 
Birchard  Hayes  was  thoroughly  Ohioan.  He  was  born  in  Ohio, 
lived  in  Ohio  his  entire  life  with  the  exception  of  a  very  brief 
period  in  his  school  days.  All  his  public  service  was  in  and  from 
Ohio. 

His  loyalty  to  Ohio  is  illustrated,  by  an  event  which  occurred 
in  the  campaign  of  1844  while  he  was  a  student  in  college.  A 
great  parade  had  been  organized  in  Boston  in  connection  with  a 
Whig  meeting  to  be  addressed  by  some  great  national  leaders. 
As  the  parade  passed  along  the  streets  young  Hayes  observed 
there  was  no  Ohio  organization  and  no  Ohio  banner.  Hastily 
improvising  a  banner  this  young  collegian  drafted  two  of  his 
classmates  and  formed  an  Ohio  delegation  of  them.  This  was 
augmented  to  hundreds  before  the  parade  reached  Boston  Com- 
mon and  the  Ohio  delegation  became  one  of  the  largest,  noisest 
and  most  notable  of  the  day. 

General  Hayes,  though  a  loyal  Ohioan,  felt  his  obligation 
to  the  Nation  was  first  —  his  devotion  to  the  Republic  was  by 
straight  line  to  Washington,  not  by  a  circuitous  route  through 
the   state   capital.      He   was   a   thorough-going   nationalist  —  he 
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would  never  have  surrendered  his  country's  independence  for 
internationalism. 

When  he  had  concluded  his  term  of  office  in  the  highest 
position  within  the  gift  of  his  countrymen  he  returned  to  his 
native  state  and  spent  his  remaining  days  in  the  comfortable 
home  that  stands  before  us.  We  are  told  that  this  is  preserved 
as  a  typical  residence  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. It  may  be  typical  of  its  class  but  the  extensive  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  here  suggest  something  more  than 
this  modest  designation.  I  am  sure  that  those  of  you  who  have 
viewed  the  beautiful  grounds  and  the  treasures  within  these 
buildings  will  support  me  in  the  statement  that  this  is  more  than 
typical,  that  it  is  ideal  in  its  appointments  and  historic  sug- 
gestion. 

The  citizens  of  Ohio  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Colonel 
Webb  C.  Hayes  and  his  devoted  wife  for  their  self-abnegation 
in  devoting  their  private  fortune  and  their  lives  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  this  historic  shrine  and  its  permanent  dedication  to  the 
public  good.  History  affords  no  finer  example  of  filial  devotion 
and  future  generations  will  continue  to  learn  lessons  of  history 
and  patriotism  from  contemplation  of  this  benefaction  by  a  de- 
voted son  in  fond  memory  of  an  illustrious  father. 

I  cordially  agree  with  all  that  has  been  said  this  afternoon 
in  the  way  of  tribute  to  President  Hayes.  I  was  especially  im- 
pressed with  the  scholarly  address  by  Dr.  Williams,  by  the 
tributes  to  Hayes  as  a  soldier  from  Generals  Dickman  and 
Edwards,  by  the  appreciation  of  Hayes  as  a  statesman  expressed 
in  the  eloquent  address  of  my  colleague,  Senator  Pomerene,  by 
the  remarks  of  our  distinguished  chairman,  Governor  Campbell, 
and  the  very  appropriate  letter  that  he  has  read  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Warren  G.  Harding.  I  heartily  in- 
dorse all  that  has  been  said  in  praise  of  his  service  in  the  Civil 
War,  in  the  office  of  Governor  of  Ohio,  of  his  southern  policy 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  of  his  contribution  to  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments  and  the  preservation  of  the  finan- 
cial honor  of  the  Republic.  It  would  be  difficult  to  add  anything 
to  the  words  of  generous  appreciation  to  which  we  have  listened. 

In  private  station,  in  public  life  or  on  the  battlefield,  Ruther- 
ford B.  Hayes  was  a  man  of  dauntless  courage.  He  was  bold 
enough  to  do  the  thing  that  he  believed  to  be  right  even  though 
such  action  was  not  immediately  popular.  He  had  the  type  of 
courage  so  needful  in  this  very  hour.  Most  people  know  wrell 
enough  what  they  ought  to  do,  but  many  have  not  the  courage 
to  act.  Republics  can  live  only  when  their  citizens  have  the 
vision  to  see  the  right  and  the  courage  to  defend  it.  In  a  critical 
hour  when  suspicion  was  rife  and  accusations  bitter  President 
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Hayes  had  the  courage  to  say,  "He  serves  his  party  best  who 
serves  his  country  best."  His  public  service  was  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  this  principle.  In  private  life  and  in  public  station  Gen- 
eral Hayes  always  stood  unflinchingly  for  obedience  to  the  law 
and  maintenance  of  the  constitution.  He  fully  understood  that 
if  one  man  may  select  one  law  and  break  it  because  of  personal 
taste,  then  every  other  man  has  the  same  right  and  there  is  an 
end  to  all  laws.  There  is  no  middle  ground  —  either  this  Re- 
public will  stand  on  the  rock  of  constitutional  government  and 
observe  the  law  or  it  will  sink  in  the  hopeless  morass  of  lawless- 
ness. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  I  am  sure,  that  in  the  residence 
yonder  was  a  home  that  may  well  be  considered  ideal  in  its 
character,  a  model  American  home. 

By  inheritance  and  early  environment  Hayes  was  peculiarly 
fortunate.  He  was  of  worthy  pioneer  ancestry.  The  record  of 
his  life  that  he  has  left  us  in  written  form  extends  back  to  his 
early  school  days.  From  the  beginning  he  seems  to  have  been 
modestly  conscious  of  his  powers  and  wisely  interested  in  their 
conservation  and  direction  to  worthy  and  beneficent  ends.  He 
was  throughout  life  completely  master  of  himself.  He  was  at 
no  time  the  slave  of  passion  or  prejudice.  He  was  at  all  times 
devoted  to  the  service  of  country  and  a  high  conception  of  duty 
in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

It  is  the  universal  testimony  of  those  who  knew  him  well  at 
different  periods  of  his  career  that  he  was  under  all  circumstances 
a  gentleman,  considerate  not  only  of  the  rights  but  the  opinions 
and  attitudes  of  those  around  him.  Uncompromising  in  his 
views  on  essentials,  he  yet  accorded  to  others  the  privileges  of 
independent  opinion  that  he  claimed  for  himself,  and  thus  it 
was  that  wherever  he  moved,  whether  in  college  or  law  office, 
on  the  tented  field,  in  legislative  halls  or  in  high  executive  posi- 
tion, he  numbered  among  his  friends  men  of  varied  political  and 
religious  faith.  He  was  always  considerate  of  his  fellows.  Carp- 
ing criticism,  personal  denunciation,  partisan  jealousy  and  burn- 
ing resentments  were  foreign  to  his  nature.  Continued  success 
and  the  elevation  to  the  highest  position  within  the  gift  of  the 
Republic  did  not  separate  him  in  sympathy  from  those  whom 
he  had  known  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life.  To  his  comrades  in 
wartime  who  served  in  the  ranks  he  was  always  a  fellow  com- 
rade. When  his  presidential  term  was  at  an  end,  he  came 
here  and  simply  resumed  his  service  as  a  private  citizen.  Here 
again  he  entered  with  genuine  interest  and  enjoyment  into  neigh- 
borly association  with  the  citizens  of  Fremont  and  his  native 
state.  He  was  called  upon  to  serve  on  various  committees,  some 
of   them  purely   local  and  humble   in  character   and   others  of 
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nation-wide  and  world-wide  scope.  In  all  of  these  the  question, 
and  the  only  question  that  he  considered  in  accepting  the  tendered 
trust,  was  whether  or  not  he  could  be  helpful  in  the  position. 
Having  once  accepted  the  proffered  opportunity  for  service  he 
faithfully  assumed  the  duties  of  the  position  and  was  scrupu- 
lously punctual  in  their  discharge.  Many  who  are  now  living  can 
bear  testimony  to  his  fidelity  to  trusts,  humble  and  exalted.  Thus 
it  is  that  as  his  life  is  studied  in  detail  from  his  boyhood  days 
down  to  its  close  in  this  beautiful  Spiegel  Grove,  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  man,  the  soldier,  the  public  servant  and  the  citizen 
is  heightened  with  the  passing  years.  What  a  legacy  he  has  left 
to  his  family,  his  state  and  the  nation.  What  an  inspiring  ex- 
ample to  those  who  study  his  life  and  character. 

No  sketch  of  his  career  would  be  complete  without  rec- 
ognition of  the  influence  of  his  partner  through  the  years  of  his 
illustrious  service.  If  Rutherford  Birchard  Hayes  was  the  model 
husband  and  father  it  should  be  remembered  here  that  he  was 
fortunate  in  his  life  partner,  Lucy  Webb  Hayes,  who  was  rec- 
ognized while  she  lived,  as  she  is  today,  as  the  model  wife  and 
mother.  A  woman  of  culture  and  refinement,  responsive  to  all 
the  nobler  impulses  of  her  sex,  she  so  bore  herself  at  the  side  of 
her  illustrious  husband  as  to  win  a  secure  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
whole  American  people.  She  is  affectionately  remembered  for 
her  generous  services  in  the  hospitals  of  the  Civil  War  and  for 
the  example  that  she  set  in  the  White  House  as  first  lady 
of  the  land.  Here  the  two  very  happily  spent  the  remaining 
years  of  their  life  in  this  home  surrounded  by  this  grove,  a  rem- 
nant of  the  forest  primeval  with  all  of  its  historic  associations 
dating  back  to  pioneer  days.  Here  they  saw  life's  sun  set,  in  a 
horizon  that  was  cloudless.  Here  their  remains  lie  in  yonder 
tomb.  Their  work  and  their  example  have  not  altogether  fol- 
lowed them.  They  still  endure  to  bless  the  American  people  and 
the  Nation  that  they  loved  so  well. 

The  next  speaker  was  Major  General  Clarence  R. 
Edwards  of  Cleveland,  who  organized,  armed  and 
equipped  the  26th  or  New  England  Division  so  expe- 
ditiously and  thoroughly  that  it  was  sent  overseas  as. 
the  First  National  Guard  Division  without  being  placed 
in  a  southern  training  camp.  General  Edwards  made  a 
patriotic  plea  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army,  with 
side  remarks  at  his  longtime  friend  and  present  host 
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Colonel  Hayes  with  whom  he  served  overseas  in  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  Philippines,  China  and  the  World  War, 
"who  might  soon  be  en  route  for  Turkey." 

"Don't  ask  me  what  I  said,"  General  Edwards  wrote 
a  few  days  later  from  the  First  Army  Corps  headquar- 
ters in  Boston,  to  Colonel  Hayes : 

"I  haven't  the  least  idea,  or  enough  of  an  idea  to 
dictate  it.  I  knew  that  it  would  be  carrying  coals  to 
Newcastle  to  attempt  to  recount  your  father's  great 
deeds  so  well  known  and  so  well  uttered  that  day,  so 
just  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  moment  in  that  beautiful 
grove  I  tried  to  show  what  an  inspiration  his  life  was 
to  the  youth  of  today,  and  how  his  principles  need  put- 
ting into  force  to  avoid  another  great  sacrifice  to  the 
country." 

Congressman  Simeon  D.  Fess,  of  Ohio,  in  response 
to  some  lilting  remark  of  the  chairman  that  he  would 
have  to  make  his  best  speech  to  win  his  vote  from 
Senator  Pomerene  in  the  ensuing  senatorial  election, 
then  delivered  so  telling  and  scholarly  an  address  that 
he  claimed  President  Campbell's  vote.  He  -spoke  in 
part  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  citizens : 

History  must  decree  to  President  Hayes  a  very  high  place  as 
a  public  servant.  His  nomination  and  election  were  justified  in 
his  marked  fitness  and  in  achievements  before  and  after  his  elec- 
tion. 

.     In  birth  all  that  a  notable  ancestry  both  paternal  and  ma- 
ternal can  supply  was  his. 

In  childhood  training  nothing  was  wanting  to  fit  him  for 
the  highest  career. 

In  education  both  at  home,  college  and  university  he  was 
the  most   favored. 

In  choice  of  associations  he  was  equally  highly  favored. 


Monument  designed  and  erected  by  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  after  the 
death  of  Lucy  Webb  Hayes  in  1889,  of  Vermont  Granite  from  the  farm 
from  which  his  parents  migrated  from  West  Dummerston,  Vermont,  to 
Delaware,  Ohio,  in  1817.  The  caskets  were  placed  in  a  granite  block 
12  x  20  feet,  which  was  then  sealed  and  the  monument  brought  from 
Oakwood  Cemetery  and  placed  on  this  new  granite  base  on  The  Knoll 
in  the  Spiegel  Grove  State  Park  in  April,  1915. 
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1.  Teachers  —  the  greatest. 

2.  Friends  and  associates  —  the  best. 

3.  Books  —  such  as  serve  to  develop  great  soul  power. 
The  result  of  this  training  is  what  would  be  expected  where 

a  youth  of  all  the  advantages  of  birth,  family  connection,  simple 
and  frugal  habits,  yet  abundant  financial  resource,  high  ideals 
and  family  pride  in  the  possibility  of  achievement,  is  started  on 
a  career  marked  out  by  an  aspiring  and  wealthy  relative  am- 
bitious for  family  renown. 

His  were  the  college  days  before 
the  arrival  of  the  intellectual  prig.  He 
thrived  upon  the  intellectual  democ- 
racy of  his  law  professor,  Judge 
Story,  and  the  vigorous  nationalism  of 
his  chief  study,  the  decisions  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall.  He  reveled  in  the 
fundamentals  of  American  political 
ideals  and  never  apologized  for  the 
Federal  Constitution  or  the  American 
institutions  developed  under  the  or- 
ganic law. 

The  aspirations  for  this  nation 
begun  in  the  Hayes  home  were  carried 
out  in  his  college  days  at  Kenyon  and 
later  in  his  university  days  in  the  law 
school  of  Harvard.  Colleges  in  that 
day  did  not  deem  aspirations  for  high 
ideals,  both  personal  and  professional, 
as  inconsistent  with  a  virile  manhood.  They  maintained  an  at- 
mosphere in  which  a  student  was  stimulated  to  high  resolutions. 
Young  Hayes  in  his  famous  diary  is  witness  to  this  university 
product.  It  found  unmistakable  expression  in  a  New  Year's 
resolution,  January  1,  1845  :  "I  wm*  strive  to  become  in  manners, 
morals  and  feelings  a  true  gentleman." 

His  conception  of  success  was  well  expressed  in  an  early 
entry  of  his  diary : 

"I  never  desired  other  than  honorable  distinction.  The 
reputation  which  I  desire  is  not  that  momentary  eminence  which 
is  gained  without  merit  and  lost  without  regret.  *  *  *  Let 
me  triumph  as  a  man  or  not  at  all." 

When  the  Civil  War  came  it  found  him  in  the  early  days 
of  a  struggling  lawyer,  who  had  recently  been  married  to  Miss 
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Lucy  Webb.     The  Hayes  brand  of  patriot  is  best  expressed  in 
his  own  words  then  uttered: 

"I  would  prefer  to  go  into  the  war  if  I  knew  I  was  to  die 
or  be  killed  in  the  course  of  it,  than  to  live  through  and  after 
it  without  taking  any  part  in  it." 

This  statement  was  corroborated  by  a  career  from  Gauley 
River  to  Fisher's  Hill,  which  saw  the  Major  in  a  series  of  pro- 
motions to  Major  General,  after  a  service  of  four  years  in  which 
there  were  shot  from  under  him  four  horses,  and  in  which  he 
was  wounded  six  times,  and  during  which  time  he  received  the 
highest  commendation  of  his  superior  generals,  including  General 
Grant. 

At  South  Mountain  he  continued  to  command  his  troops 
after  his  left  arm  was  shattered.  Of  the  thirteen  other  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  who  had  served  as  officers  only  Monroe 
was  ever  wounded  in  action.  It  was  later  said  of  him  that  he 
was  a  man  "who  during  the  dark  and  stormy  days  of  the  Re- 
bellion, when  those  who  are  invincible  in  peace  and  invisible  in 
battle  were  uttering  brave  words  to  cheer  their  neighbors  on, 
himself,  in  the  forefront  of  battle,  followed  his  leaders  and  his 
flag  until  the  authority  of  government  was  established  from  the 
Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  and  from  the  River  round  to  the  Sea." 

His  gallant  leadership  was  no  less  popular  at  home  than 
on  the  field.  Having  been  nominated  for  Congress  while  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  his  friend  Smith  urged  him  to  come  home 
to  electioneer.     His  reply  is  the  Hayes  brand  of  patriotic  duty : 

"An  officer  fit  for  duty  who  at  this  crisis  would  abandon 
his  post  to  electioneer  for  a  seat  in  Congress  ought  to  be  scalped. 
You  may  feel  perfectly  sure  I  shall  do  no  such  thing." 

Of  course  he  was  triumphantly  elected. 

The  War  had  brought  to  the  Nation  problems  of  great 
seriousness,  whose  solution  demanded  the  best  brain,  the  highest 
type  of  courage  and  the  most  powerful  prestige  within  the 
country.  The  Thirty-ninth  Congress  stands  out  in  history  for, 
its  ability  in  great  statesmen.  The  most  outstanding  delegation 
in  that  body  was  from  Ohio.  To  the  powerful  group  number- 
ing Garfield,  Ashley,  Bingham,  Delano,  Lawrence,  Schenck,  and 
Shellabarger  was  now  to  be  added  Hayes.  He  immediately  took 
front  rank  in  important  war  legislation.  Before  the  end  of  the 
Thirty-ninth  Congress  he  was  drafted  to  make  the  contest  for 
the  governorship  in  Ohio,  where  the  militant  Democracy  was 
endangering  Republican  success  by  putting  forth  as  its  standard- 
bearer  the  distinguished  national  Democratic  leader,  Allen  G. 
Thurman.  General  Hayes  brought  to  the  governorship  not  only 
a  highly  trained  mind  well  grounded  in  political  science,  but  an 
experience  which  at  once  guaranteed  a  high  degree  of  success. 
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His  various  messages  and  state  papers  at  once  marked  him 
as  a  statesman  of  sound  and  fundamental  principles.  He  was 
unanimously  renominated  and  was  re-elected  governor  over  an- 
other distinguished  national  leader,  George  H.  Pendleton.  His 
second  term  was  so  signally  successful  that  his  name  was  per- 
sistently mentioned  in  connection  with  the  senatorship  until  he 
authorized  the  statement  that  he  would  not  allow  his  name  to 
be  presented  for  the  seat  then  occupied  by  Senator  Sherman.  He 
was  nominated  without  his  consent  and  over  his  protest  for 
Congress  in  the  Second  District.  He  had  sent  dispatches  to 
Smith,  of  the  Gazette,  and  Davis,  declining  to  accept.  But  in 
party  interests  he  finally  accepted  what  he  declared  must  be  a 
losing  fight.  Here  he  suffered  his  only  defeat  after  running 
far  ahead  of  his  ticket.  While  he  was  defeated  by  1500,  his 
Republican  colleague  in  the  First  District  was  defeated  by  more 
than  double  that  figure.  In  this  campaign  he  sounded  the  warn- 
ing against  the  Democratic  policy  for  an  unsound  currency. 
They  had  carried  the  elections  in  Ohio  in  1873  on  the  soft-money 
issue,  and  under  the  leadership  of  the  famous  Bill  Allen.  In 
1874  they  again  carried  most  of  the  State  offices  and  a  majority 
of  the  delegation  in  Congress — thirteen  out  of  twenty.  In 
1875,  with  this  handicap,  Republicans  turned  for  the  third  time 
to  General  Hayes,  who  had  to  his  credit  the  defeat  of  two  of 
Democracy's  leaders  and  national  figures,  Allen  G.  Thurman 
and  George  H.  Pendleton.  Notwithstanding  that  he  had  per- 
sisted up  to  the  very  last  moment  against  the  candidacy,  he  was 
nominated  without  his  consent  by  a  vote  of  396  to  151  for  Judge 
Taft,  who  moved  for  unanimous  nomination.  In  the  campaign 
he  defeated  the  popular  governor,  Bill  Allen,  by  a  decisive  vote 
on  the  issues  before  the  country. 

In  the  midst  of  his  third  term,  the  National  Convention  was 
held  in  Cincinnati.  General  Hayes'  name  and  fame  were  eclipsed 
by  the  more  popular  names  of  Blaine,  Morton,  Conkling,  etc. 
His  was  not  a  magnetic  career.  It  was  only  distinguished  and 
substantial.  The  only  contingency  needed  for  the  highest  promo- 
tion was  a  dead-lock  between  the  favorites  in  the  Convention. 
In  such  a  situation  Hayes  supplied  all  the  qualifications  of  educa- 
tion and  training,  of  ability  and  courage,  of  prestige  and  reputa- 
tion, of  a  splendid  standard-bearer  by  having  defeated  three 
times  as  many  national  figures.  He  was  the  inevitable  choice 
to  lead  the  Nation  as  he  had  led  his  own  state. 

His  great  success  was  in  what  he  did,  notwithstanding  his 
administration  was  not  popular  with  Republican  politicians. 
While  he  was  distinctively  a  party  man,  he  was  not  a  spoilsman. 
His  determination  to  inaugurate  reform  in  the  Civil  Service  won 
for  him  enemies  in  his  own  party,  such  as  Conkling.     His  policy 
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toward  the  South  won  for  him  enemies  among  Republican 
leaders,  such  as  Blaine.  His  attitude  for  sound  money  which 
compelled  him  to  veto  many  measures  won  for  him  enemies  tinc- 
tured with  soft-money  heresies.  These  cumulative  disaffections 
among  leaders  in  his  own  party  compelled  him  to  abide  by  his 
announced  decision  when  first  elected  that  he  would  not  stand 
for  relection  in  1880,  —  in  sharp  contrast  with  recent  utter- 
ances of  the  modern  opportunist.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was  a 
man  whose  promise  was  law  so  far  as  his  conduct  could  make 
it ;  in  him  no  mental  nor  moral  dishonesty  could  find  place. 

Mr.  Fess  referred  to  the  difficulty  of  saying  much 
that  was  new  after  the  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject by  former  speakers  on  the  four  hour  program. 

"Fame  is  a  bubble,  money  has  wings,  but  the  char- 
acter and  soul  power  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  will  live, 
in  spite  of  the  lapse  of  time,"  said  Dr.  Fess,  whose 
tribute  went  also  to  the  clean  college  life  of  the  young 
man  when  at  Kenyon  college. 

The  ringing  remarks  for  the  American  Legion,  of 
Colonel  John  R.  McQuigg,  who  commanded  the  112th 
Regiment  of  Engineers,  37th  Division,  A.  E.  F.,  in 
France,  and  represented  here  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  American  Legion,  were  highly  esteemed  and  fre- 
quently applauded.    They  were : 

It  is  but  proper  for  me  to  state  that,  owing  to  an  engagement 
made  several  weeks  ago,  our  National  Commander,  Hamford 
MacNider,  is  unable  to  be  present  today,  much  to  his  regret. 

If  he  were  here  I  am  sure  he  would  say  that  no  words  from 
him  were  necessary  to  convince  this  audience  that  the  American 
Legion  is  in  most  hearty  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  ceremonies 
and  events  of  this  day. 

The  whole  atmosphere  and  environment  could  not  have  been 
more  to  our  liking  if  the  American  Legion  had  made  them  to 
order.     I  know  of  no  more  fitting  place  for  such  an  occasion. 

The  whole  region  is  rich  with  historic  events,  the  mere  recital 
of  which  thrills  the  blood  of  every  real  American. 

Ft.  Meigs,  General  Harrison  ;  Ft.  Stephenson,  Major  Crog- 
han.  My !  what  a  wealth  of  patriotic  devotion  and  pioneer 
heroism  those  names  and  places  recall. 
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Croghan,  a  mere  youth,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  a  native  of 
Kentucky,  whose  Irish  father  fought  under  Washington  at 
Brandy  wine,  Monmouth  and  Germantown;  Croghan  the  boy, 
who  on  August  2,  1813,  within  sight  of  the  spot  where  we  now 
are,  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  men  defeated  and  routed  a  force 
of  five  hundred  British  and  seven  hundred  Indians  in  as  brilliant 
an  incident  as  adorns  the  history  of  American  arms.  My !  but 
Croghan  and  his  men  would  make  good  Legionnaires  if  they  were 
alive  today. 

Even  in  that  pioneerage,  Ohio  was  playing  a  conspicuous 
part  in  defending  the  Nation  and  the  cause  of  civilization.  Yes, 
a  part  she  was  to  duplicate  on  a  mighty  scale  one  hundred  and 
five  years  later  in  a  foreign  land  and  under  foreign  flags. 

It's  no  wonder  that  a  state  whose  founders  were  possessed 
of  such  love  of  country,  such  daring  and  such  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose, eventually  became  the  mother  of  presidents.  She  couldn't 
help  it.     It's  from  such  ancestors  that  presidents  are  descended. 

It  is  around  one  of  those  presidents  that  the  events  of  this 
day  cluster.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  A  name  that  stands  for  all 
that's  worth  while  in  clean,  pure,  Christian  American  citizenship. 
Obedient  child;  industrious  youth;  conscientious  student;  ideal 
husband  and  father ;  a  soldier  whose  ability  and  devotion  to  duty 
were  inspirations  to  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him;  a  states- 
man, the  soul  of  honor,  whose  only  concern  was  the  good  of  his 
country  and  the  welfare  of  those  whom  he  represented ;  an  able 
and  painstaking  governor,  three  times  chosen  to  that  office.  A 
president  whose  courageous  stand  on  sound  money  and  resump- 
tion of  specie  payment  laid  the  foundation  of  that  prosperity  and 
development  which  the  country  enjoyed  for  the  next  quarter 
of  a  century.  His  treatment  of  the  South  and  the  termination  of 
military  control  in  that  section  was  an  act  of  patriotism  that  did 
much  to  unite  the  country  and  wipe  out  the  distinction  between 
North  and  South. 

In  1884  while  touring  Ohio,  as  a  candidate  for  President, 
James  G.  Blaine  said  of  President  Hayes'  Administration :  "It 
was  one  of  the  few  and  rare  cases  in  our  history  in  which  the 
President  entered  upon  his  office  with  the  country  depressed  and 
discontented  and  left  it  prosperous  and  happy." 

Naturally  we  of  the  Legion  like  to  think  of  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes  as  the  typical  citizen  soldier. 

On  the  threshold  of  a  promising  civilian  career,  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Rebellion  he  promptly  volunteered  and  laid  all  he 
had  on  the  altar  of  his  country.  Compelled,  like  thousands  of 
others,  to  struggle  against  the  lack  of  technical  military  training, 
a  lack  chargeable  to  the  government  and  the  spirit  of  the  times 
rather  than  to  himself,  by  close  application,  incredible  exertion 
Vol.  XXXII  —  26. 
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and  a  spirit  to  win,  he  finally  attained  the  rank  of, Major  Gen- 
eral. His  ability  as  a  leader  and  commander  was  demonstrated 
at  Winchester,  Fisher's  Hill  and  Cedar  Creek. 

He  was  a  typicai  son  of  Ohio.  His  devotion  to  the  Union 
was  sublime,  the  intensity  of  his  patriotism  was  illustrated 
when  he  said  just  before  leaving  with  his  regiment,  "I  would 
rather  go  to  the  war,  if  I  knew  I  was  to  lose  my  life,  than  to 
live  through  and  after  it  without  taking  part  in  it."  And  thou- 
sands of  men  can  testify  to  the  soundness  of  that  patriotic 
philosophy  when  applied  to  a  later  war. 

On  another  occasion  when  speaking  of  the  313,000  men  Ohio 
sent  into  the  Union  Army  he  said,  "God  loves  Ohio  or  He  would 
not  have  given  her  such  a  galaxy  of  heroes  to  defend  .the 
Nation  it  its  hour  of  trial." 

The  living  embodiment  of  such  sentiments,  and  loving  his 
state  with  an  intensity  little  less  than  sublime,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  his  son  has  arranged  that  the  home  the 
father  cherished  so  much  is  to  become  the  property  of  the  state. 
As  the  tree  is  bent  the  twig's  inclined.  The  unselfish,  patriotic 
life  of  the  father  has  been  reflected  in  the  lives  of  his  children, 
and  the  community,  state  and  Nation  are  to  benefit  thereby. 

From  time  immemorial  it  has  been  the  want  of  nations  to 
pay  tribute  to  those  who  have  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle.  Tab- 
lets, monuments,  triumphal  arches  and  palaces,  erected  in  honor 
of  their  heroic  dead,  have  dotted  the  capitals  and  high  places 
of  nations  ancient  and  modern.  The  memory  of  those  who  perish 
amid  the  clash  of  armies  is  cherished  through  the  centuries. 

To  this  all  but  universal  custom  of  paying  lasting  tribute 
to  the  battle  dead  America  is  no  exception. 

But  the  people  of  Sandusky  County  are  indebted  to  Colonel 
Webb  C.  Hayes  for  a  new  type  of  memorial :  A  new  style  of 
architecture  direct  from  the  draughting  room  of  the  Almighty. 

Instead  of  a  single  monument  of  granite  or  marble  or  bronze, 
on  which  the  passing  years  must  inevitably  levy  their  tribute  • 
of  decay  and  disintegration,  Sandusky  County  is  to  have  as  a  liv- 
ing monument  to  each  fallen  soldier  of  the  World  War  and  the 
Spanish  War,  a  buckeye  tree  —  a  monument  to  which  the  years 
will  add  size  and  strength  and  beauty  rather  than  weakness  and 
decay  —  monuments  whereon  the  budding  leaves  and  blossoms  of 
each  recurring  season  will  fitly  typify  the  growth  and  perpetuity 
of  the  principles  and  high  ideals  for  which  these  men  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice. 

These  living  monuments,  in  symmetrical  arrangement, 
spreading  their  shade  over  the  green  turf  and  flowers  of  the 
beautiful  parkway,  constitute  memorials  unique  in  the  country's 
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history   and    worthy    of    imitation    throughout    the    length    and 
breadth  of  the  land. 

And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  Legion  joins  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state  and  Nation  in  expressing  our  appreciation  of  and 
thanks  for  the  generous  action  that  has  given  to  Ohio  this  splen- 
did estate  with  its  cherished  memories,  precious  relics,  historic 
archives,  and  its  splendid  memorial  parkway. 

President  Campbell  introduced  Captain  W.  L.  Curry, 
the  present  Commander  of  the  Ohio  Commandery  of  the 
Loyal  Legion,  who  read  the  following  letter  from  Lieu- 
tenant General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  which  President 
Hayes  was  Commander-in-Chief  at  the  time  of  his 
death : 

Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  30. 

"Your  very  kind  invitation  is  at  hand  and  in  reply  I  would 
say  that  I  regret  exceedingly  that  prior  engagements  render  it 
impossible  for  me  to  attend  the  celebration  on  October  4th  next. 
Nothing  would  give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  join  with  others 
in  paying  due  honors  to  the  memory  of  Rutherford  Birchard 
Hayes,  one  of  the  Nation's  best  presidents.  The  purity  of  his 
character,  the  sincerity  and  nobility  of  his  ambition,  the  justice, 
humanity  and  eminent  ability  of  his  administration  will  long  be 
an  example  and  blessing  for  the  people  of  these  United  States. 

"With  great  respect, 

"Nelson  A.  Miles, 
"Lieutenant  General  U.  S.  Army." 

Captain  Curry,  in  his  remarks  referred  to  the  fact 
that  General  Hayes  was  the  first  Commander  of  the 
Ohio  Commandery  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  being  succeeded, 
when  elected  Senior  Vice  Commander  of  the  Cdmmand- 
dery-in-Chief,  by  General  William  Tecumseh  Sherman, 
as  Commander  of  the  Ohio  Commandery.  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  General  Hayes  was  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  order,  in  direct  succession  to  Hancock  and 
Sheridan,  each  of  whom,  by  successive  elections,  retained 
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the  high  position  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Order, 
until  his  death. 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Commander-in-Chief 
James  E.  Willett,  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
Commander  Gaylord  M.  Saltsgaber,  Department  of 
Ohio,  G.  A.  R.,  made  the  following  remarks: 

Only  last  week  the  National  Encampment  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  met  at  Des  Moines,  capital  of  the  great  state  of 
Iowa.  On  Wednesday  was  held  the  grand  parade  where  it  was 
estimated  there  were  twenty  thousand  in  line.  Their  heads  were 
proudly  upright,  their  bodies  erect  and  their  movement  alert  and 
vigorous  inspired  by  martial  music  and  the  plaudits  of  the  watch- 
ing multitude.  It  was  a  grand  and  glorious  manifestation  of 
American  patriotism. 

These  men  were  the  survivors  of  an  army  of  over  two  mil- 
lion of  men  who  marched,  suffered  and  fought  for  the  integrity 
and  unity  of  our  national  life.  The  assembly  and  banners  and 
march  of  these  old  white  haired  men  was  a  tribute  and  a  symbol 
for  the  citizen  who  heeded  in  days  of  danger  his  country's  call 
and  volunteered  to  suffer  all  of  the  agency  of  war  that  the  Union 
might  be  preserved  and  saved  for  its  super-eminence  in  grandeur 
and  goodness. 

When  you  see  these  aged  men  with  faltering  step  you  are 
thrilled  as  you  are  reminded  of  the  awful  war  from  1861  to  1865 
and  you  look  beyond  this  thin  and  wavering  line  to  that  grand 
aggregation  of  citizens  who  responded  then  to  the  call  of  duty. 

No  praise  is  too  great  for  that  noble  band  of  heroes  who 
were  not  soldiers  by  profession,  who  surrendered  voluntarily  the 
comforts  of  home  and  the  companionship  of  family  and  friends 
to  brave  all  the  dreadful  accidents  of  an  awful  war.  These  men 
were  stirred  by  high  ideals.  It  was  no  common  brawl  in  which 
they  ventured  but  a  surrender  of  the  highly  prized  comforts  of 
peace  to  wage  war  against  the  wicked  evil  of  secession.  As  a 
class  the  American  citizen  soldier  stood  unrivaled.  He  went,  not 
in  quest  of  glory,  but  his  mind  and  heart  were  stirred  by  his  coun- 
try's peril  and  he  laid  all  upon  his  beloved  country's  altar.  He 
was  willing  to  sacrifice  everything,  even  life  itself,  that  the  best 
government  on  earth  should  not  be  destroyed. 

Rutherford  Bichard  Hayes,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  was 
one  of  that  noble  band  of  heroes.  We  are  proud  to  pay  his 
memory  tribute  today  for  he  was  one  of  the  brightest  and  best 
of  the  citizen  soldiers.     At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  a 
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successful  lawyer  and  could  have  continued  a  career  of  civic 
honor  and  emolument  in  his  chosen  profession.  He  was  favored 
above  most  men  in  the  affection  and  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
He  had  a  loving  and  loved  family.  There  was  nothing  wanting 
to  make  his  success  and  happiness  complete,  but  he  surrendered 
it  all  to  serve  his  country.  As  a  lawyer,  he  knew  the  same  as 
Abraham  Lincoln,  that  this  nation  was  conceived  in  liberty  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and 
that  the  great  Civil  War  tested  whether  that  nation  so  conceived 
and  so  dedicated,  could  long  endure. 

Comrade  Hayes  was  one  of  the  first  to  enlist  and  in  the  23rd 
Ohio  Regiment,  and  afterward  as  general  he  valorously  proved 
his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  union  and  freedom  in  many  hard 
fought  battles.  We  followed  his  lead  in  war.  We  come  now  to 
the  celebration  of  this  anniversary  with  love  and  praise  for  his 
country  and  to  humanity.  His  deeds  are  known  to  fame  and 
shall  shine  on  with  undiminished  lustre.  His  conspicuous  ex- 
ample inspires  us  to  pledge  anew  allegiance  to  our  glorious  flag 
and  to  the  republic  for  which  it  stands  —  one  nation  indivisible, 
with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

Remarks  by  Commander  Albert  D.  Alcorn,  Depart- 
ment of  Ohio  Spanish  War  Veterans,  were,  in  part, 
as  follows: 

"It  is  a  rare  privilege  to  have  a  part  in  these  exercises  com- 
memorating as  they  do,  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  Great  Commoner  of  Ohio,  Rutherford  Birchard 
Hayes. 

Among  my  earlier  recollections,  was  the  Hayes-Tilden  Cam- 
paign. It  is  remembered  chiefly  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
boys,  the  rooters  of  those  days,  wore  neck  scarfs  in  which  was 
interwoven  the  name  of  the  presidential  candidate. 

My  mother,  rearing  a  large  family  of  boys,  was,  and  still  is, 
a  great  admirer  of  that  noble,  Christian  woman,  Lucy  Webb 
Hayes,  and  has  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  laud  to  the  skies 
her  courageous  stand,  as  first  lady  of  the  land,  prohibiting  the 
service  of  wine  at  the  White  House  table. 

President  Hayes  entered  upon  his  duties  as  the  nineteenth 
President  of  the  United  States  under  more  trying  circumstances 
perhaps  than  any  other  president  we  have  ever  had. 

Three  incidents  of  his  life  stand  out  in  bold  relief.  First, 
his  voluntary  enlistment,  not  for  three  months,  not  for  a  year, 
but  "for  three  years  or  the  war." 
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Second,  that  last  entry  in  his  diary  before  leaving  for  the 
war  under  date  of  May  15,  1861  :  "I  would  prefer  to  go  into 
it  if  I  knew  I  was  to  die  or  be  killed  in  the  course  of  it,  than  to 
live  through  and  after  it  without  taking  any  part  in  it." 

How  many  of  us  can  measure  up  to  such  a  high  standard 
of  patriotism.  That  these  were  not  mere  idle  words,  his  wounds, 
his  promotions,  his  whole  war  record,  attest. 

The  third  incident  I  refer  to  was  his  reply  to  a  friend,  who 
suggested  that  he  take  leave  of  absence  from  the  army  in  the 
field  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  campaign  for  congress  for 
which  he  had  been  nominated.  "An  officer  fit  for  duty,  who  at 
this  crisis  would  abandon  his  post  to  electioneer  for  a  seat  in 
congress  ought  to  be  scalped." 

One  cannot  read  his  biography  without  admiring  his  cour- 
age in  peace  as  well  as  in  war. 

It  took  courage  to  advocate  and  promote  civil  service  reform. 
It  took  courage  to  advocate  his  southern  policy.  It  took  courage 
to  oppose  those  who  would  deplete  our  national  forests,  even 
in  that  early  day.  It  took  courage  to  fight  and  win  his  battle 
for  honest  money.  It  took  courage  to  face  and  overcome  the 
thousand  and  one  obstacles  he  had  to  overcome  during  his  in- 
cumbency of  the  office. 

Like  Cincinnatus  of  old,  that  ancient  model  of  virtue  and 
simplicity,  who  having  been  called  from  the  plow  to  perform 
a  great  service  for  his  country,  returned  to  his  plow  when  it 
was  finished,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  who  rivaled  Cincinnatus  in 
patriotism,  virtue  and  simplicity,  returned  to  this  his  quiet 
country  home  where  to  the  day  of  his  death  his  chief  ambition 
was  to  be  of  service  to  his  fellow  man. 

It  has  been  said,  "A  character  is  not  built  on  a  prospectus 
but  upon  a  good  record,  not  of  what  you  agree  to  do,  but  of  the 
good  things  you  really  have  done."  The  record  of  the  things 
he  has  done  makes  his  a  noble  character. 

Mr.  President,  for  myself  and  on  behalf  of  the  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans  of  Ohio,  I  thank  you  for  the  honor  of 
being  present  on  this  occasion. 


The  American  Legion  was  represented  by  Com- 
mander Gilbert  Bettman,  Department  of  Ohio,  Ameri- 
can Legion,  who  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  participate  with 
the  Legion  in  the  parade  incident  to  the  Dedication  of 
the  Memorial  to  the  Soldiers  of  Sandusky  County  who 
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died  in  the  service  of  their  country  in  the  War  with 
Spain,  and  the  World  War  and  who  are  memorialized 
in  the  cross  which  constitutes  the  Soldier's  Memorial 
Parkway,  of  Sandusky  County.  # 

Commander  Bettman  represented  the  American  Le- 
gion in  concluding  the  program,  in  an  eloquent  and 
sincere  tribute  to  President  Hayes. 


The  exercises  of  the  afternoon  concluded  with  a  ref- 
erence to  the  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Sandusky 
County  Bar  Association,  of  which  Rutherford  B.  Hayes 
became  an  active  member  on  his  admission  to  the  Bar 
of  Ohio,  in  1845.  The  Resolutions  which  were  to  be 
read  by  the  Honorable  Arthur  W.  Overmyer,  were 
omitted  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 

The  Resolutions  are  as  follows : 

The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  resolutions  of  the  San- 
dusky County  Bar  Association  on  the  occasion  of  the  One  Hun- 
dredth Anniversary  of  the  birth  of  General  Rutherford  B.  Hayes 
submitted  the  following  report : 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  the  Bar  Association  of  Sandusky 
County  pay  its  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  General  Hayes 
upon  this  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  his  birth.  General 
Hayes  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  the  State  of  Ohio  at  Marietta, 
on  the  ioth  day  of  March,  1845,  and  very  shortly  thereafter  be- 
gan the  active  practice  of  law  in  Fremont  (then  Lower  San- 
dusky) in  partnership  with  General  Ralph  P.  Buckland.  During 
the  entire  time  after  his  admission  to  the  Bar  he  always  mani- 
fested a  keen  interest  in  the  Bar  of  Sandusky  County  and  the 
welfare  of  the  Bar  Association. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  years  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
sent  to  Norwalk,  Ohio,  to  become  a  pupil  in  what  was  then 
known  as  "The  Norwalk  Seminary,"  a  Methodist  School,  of 
which  the  Rev.  Jonathan  E.  Chaplin  was  principal,  where  he 
spent  his  school  years  of  1836  and  1837 ;  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1837,  he  was  sent  to  a  private  school  at  Middletown,  Connecticut, 
conducted  by  Isaac  Webb.  Mr.  Webb  was  a  graduate  of  Yale 
College;  had  been  a  tutor  in  the  College,  and  was  highly  com- 
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mended  by  the  President,  Jeremiah  Day.  It  was  not  a  large 
school,  the  number  of  pupils  being  restricted  to  twenty ;  great 
care  was  exercised  to  receive  only  boys  of  diligence  and  good 
character.  Mr.  Webb  intended  that  the  reputation  of  the  school 
should  rest  on  thorough  study,  faithful  instruction  and  steady 
discipline ;  correct  habits,  principles,  feelings  and  tastes  were  ta 
be  assiduously  cultivated  and  truth,  justice  and  honor,  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  cardinal  points  of  character. 

On  November  i,  1838,  General  Hayes  entered  Kenyon 
College  as  a  freshman,  where  he  graduated  with  high  honors  in 
1842,  and  on  the  nth  day  of  October,  1842,  at  the  age  of  twenty 
years,  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Sparrow  &  Mat- 
thews at  Columbus,  where  he  remained  for  ten  months  and  in 
August,  1843,  enrolled  as  a  law  student  at  Harvard  University. 
Among  the  students  who  attended  Kenyon  College  and  who  were 
warm  friends  of  General  Hayes  were  David  Davis,  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  Henry  Winter  Davis,  Stanley  Matthews,  and  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  all  of  whom  attained  marked  distinction  in  public  life. 
As  evidence  of  the  character  of  the  man  we  quote  from  his  diary 
written  on  November  12th,  1842,  just  after  he  had  graduated 
from  Kenyon  College :  "I  have  parted  from  the  friends  I  love 
best,  and  am  now  struggling  to  enter  the  portals  of  the  profession 
in  which  is  locked  up  the  passport  which  is  to  conduct  me  to  all 
that  I  am  destined  to  receive  in  life.  The  entrance  is  steep  and 
difficult,  but  my  chief  est  obstacles  are  within  myself.  If  I  knew 
and  could  master  myself,  all  other  difficulties  would  vanish.  To 
overcome  long-settled  habits,  one  has  almost  to  change  'the  stamp 
of  nature' ;  but  bad  habits  must  be  changed  and  good  ones  formed 
in  their  stead,  or  I  shall  never  find  the  pearls  I  seek." 

On  January  1,  1845,  we  find  this  significant  entry  in  his 
diary.  "This  is  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  In  two  or  three 
weeks  I  shall  leave  the  Law  School  and  soon  after  shall  begin 
to  live.  Heretofore  I  have  been  getting  ready  to  live.  How 
much  has  been  left  undone,  it  is  of  no  use  to  reckon.  My  labors 
have  been  to  cultivate  and  store  my  mind.  This  year  the  char- 
acter, the  whole  man,  must  receive  attention.  I  will  strive  to 
become  in  manners,  morals,  and  feelings  a  true  gentleman.  The 
rudeness  of  a  student  must  be  laid  off,  and  the  quiet,  manly  de- 
portment of  a  gentleman  put  on  —  not  merely  to  be  worn  as  a 
garment,  but  to  become  by  use  a  part  of  myself.  I  believe  I 
know  what  true  gentility,  genuine  breeding,  is.  Let  me  but  live 
out  what  is  within,  and  I  am  vain  enough  to  think  that  little 
of  what  is  important  would  be  found  wanting/'  The  ability  of 
General  Hayes  as  a  lawyer  was  clearly  recognized  by  the  courts  ,* 
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because  during  the  month  of  August,  1845,  he  was  appointed  and 
acted  as  a  member  of  the  committee  that  examined  Stanley  Mat- 
thews for  admission  to  the  Bar  of  Ohio,  and  in  March,  1889, 
he  delivered  a  brilliant  oration  before  the  Sandusky  County  Bar 
Association  in  commemoration  of  the  death  and  works  of  Stanley 
Matthews.  Judge  E.  F.  Dickinson  a  member  of  this  Association 
had  been  a  life'  long  friend  of  General  Hayes  and  upon  his  death 
he  submitted  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  life  and  works  of  Judge 
Dickinson  and  likewise  upon  the  death  of  General  Buckland, 
General  Hayes  delivered  very  fittingly,  before  this  Association, 
an  oration  referring  feelingly  to  his  association  with  General 
Buckland,  not  only  as  a  lawyer,  but  as  a  comrade  in  arms  and  as 
a  fellow  citizen.  General  Hayes  early  manifested  that  military 
spirit  which  was  characteristic  of  the  young  men  of  his  day; 
and  in  1845,  ne  made  an  effort  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  his 
country  while  it  was  engaged  in  the  war  with  Mexico1,  but  on 
account  of  his  physical  condition,  he  was  not  permitted  to  enlist 
and  when  it  became  manifest  that  Civil  War  in  this  country  was 
imminent  his  patriotic  zeal  was  awakened  and  he  immediately 
prepared  himself  for  active  participation  in  the  union  cause. 

As  an  evidence  of  his  patriotic  zeal  and  determination  to 
fight  for  that  which  he  thought  was  right,  we  quote  the  following : 

"Judge  Matthews  and  I  have  agreed  to  go  into  the  service 
for  the  war  —  if  possible  into  the  same  regiment.  I  spoke  my 
feelings  to  him  which  he  said  were  his  also,  viz.,  that  this  was  a 
just  and  necessary  war  and  that  it  demanded  the  whole  power 
of  the  country ;  that  I  would  prefer  to  go  into  it  if  I  knew  I  was 
to  die  or  be  killed  in  the  course  of  it,  than  to  live  through  and 
after  it  without  taking  any  part  in  it." 

As  to  the  life  of  General  Hayes  as  a  soldier,  executive, 
statesman  and  philanthropist,  we  will  leave  it  to  others  upon  this 
occasion  to  recount.  He  was  of  singular  purity  and  up-rightness 
in  public  and  private  life.  As  a  soldier,  statesman  and  president, 
he  rose  to  the  foremost  rank  and  never  lost  that  true  kindness  to- 
wards every  human  being,  great  or  small. 

As  a  public  official  he  grappled  with  and  successfully  mas- 
tered perhaps  more  complex  and  serious  problems  than  any 
other  citizen  of  America.  When  Sandusky  County  builds  a  new 
court  house;  may  we  not  now  suggest  that  a  statue  of  General 
Hayes  be  provided  for  as  a  part  of  the  building;  that  his  memory 
may  be  thereby  honored  and  perpetuated,  because  of  his  member- 
ship in  the  Sandusky  County  Bar  Association  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  achieved  high  and  distinguished  honors  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  three  times  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio ; 
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as  a  Member  of  Congress,  as  an  eminent  soldier,  as  well  as  his; 
long  residence  in  this  county. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  P.  Dewey, 
David  B.  Love, 
J.  T.  Garver, 
James  G.  Hunt, 
A.   W.   Overmyer, 

A.  E.  CULBERT. 

COMMUNICATIONS  AND  PRESS  NOTICES 
While  it  had  been  hoped  that  Secretary  of  State 
Hughes  and  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  would  be 
present  in  person,   the  following  letter  refers  to  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  Secretary  Hughes : 

The  Secretary  of  State 

Washington 

Sept.  27,  1922. 
My  dear  Colonel  Hayes  : 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  Sept.  25th  and  have  also  had 
the  pleasure  of  talking  with  your  brother,  Mr.  Scott  R.  Hayes, 
who  has  today  strongly  urged  the  acceptance  of  your  kind 
invitation.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  it  would  give  Mrs. 
Hughes  and  myself  the  greatest  gratification  to  be  able  to  attend 
this  centenary  celebration  of  the  birth  of  your  distinguished 
father,  President  Hayes,  and  especially  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  join  in  the  'tribute  to  his  memory.  You  will  understand,  how- 
ever, that  having  just  returned  from  a  month's  absence  (in 
Brazil)  I  find  an  accumulation  of  work  and  it  will  be  absolutely 
impossible  for  me  to  leave  Washington  in  order  to  be  present 
at  the  celebration  on  Oct.  4th.  I  am  very  sorry  to  disappoint 
you,  but  I  have  no  alternative. 

Mrs.  Hughes  joins  me  in  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Hayes  and 
yourself. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Charles  E.  Hughes. 

The  American  Ambassador  to  France  during  the 
American  participation  in  the  World  War,  the  Honor- 
able William  G.  Sharp,  wrote: 
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Dear  Colonel  Hayes  ; 

I  have  before  me  the  kind  invitation  to  attend  the  Centenary- 
Celebration  of  the  birth  of  your  illustrious  father,  the  former 
President  of  the  United  States,  which  was  evidently  sent  me  soon 
after  my  departure  for  Europe.  I  am  acknowledging  it  first  of 
my  unanswered  letters  to  express  my  appreciation  of  your  re- 
membering us  for  such  a  noted  occasion. 

I  am  sure  that  the  celebration,  as  well  as  the  dedication  of 
the  several  worthy  projects  which  are  enumerated  in  your  invi- 
tation must  have  been  very  impressive  as  well  as  interesting.. 
Please  accept  my  hearty  thanks. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

William  G.  Sharp. 

The  next  Governor  of  Ohio  wrote  as  follows : 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Sept.  26,  1922. 
Dear  Colonel  Hayes: 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  invitation  to  attend 
the  dedication  of  the  Library  addition  to  the  Hayes  Memorial, 
at  Spiegel  Grove,  on  Oct.  4th.  You  can  rest  assured  that  if  it  is 
at  all  possible,  I  will  be  present,  as  I  remember  the  very  pleasant 
time  I  had  on  a  similar  occasion  several  years  ago. 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  your  work  and  will  always  be  glad 
to  have  any  literature  you  have  in  connection  with  the  same. 

With  kindest  personal  regards  and  best  wishes  for  you  and 

vours  I  am  very  truly  yours, 

A.  V.  Donahey. 

The  Centenary  celebration  drew  interesting  com- 
ments from  high  officials  of  the  previous  national  ad- 
ministration. Secretary  of  War  Baker,  of  President 
Wilson's  cabinet,  who  represented  President  Wilson  and 
delivered  an  eloquent  address  at  the  dedication  of  the 
original  Hayes  Memorial  on  May  30,  1916,  in  sending 
his  regrets,  wrote: 

Cleveland,  Sept.  25th,  1922. 
My  dear  Colonel  Hayes: 

I  have  just  received  the  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  cele- 
bration of   the   Centenary  of   the  birth  of   your  distinguished 
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father,  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  4th.  I  deeply  regret  that  engage- 
ments already  made  so  far  preempt  that  day  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  be  away  from  Cleveland  until  late  in  the  after- 
noon, when  I  must  leave  for  a  supreme  court  engagement  in 
Columbus.  I  think  I  have  already  said  to  you,  but  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  repeat  it,  that  as  the  years  go  by  and  my  experience 
and  reading  grow  larger,  I  come  to  have  a  larger  and  more  sym- 
pathetic view  of  your  father's  life  and  services.  Surely  no  one 
could  have  been  called  to  high  executive  office  under  circum- 
stances more  trying  or  at  a  time  when  the  country  itself  was  more 
disturbed  and  unsettled.  His  fairness,  dignity,  and  clear-sighted 
integrity  were  a  rock  of  strength  to  the  government  in  trying 
days.  I  am  glad  this  significant  Centenary  is  to  be  observed 
and  I  hope  that  the  utmost  use  will  be  made  of  the  occasion  to 
impress  the  lessons  of  your  father's  life  upon  the  country  which 
he  served.  Cordially  yours, 

Newton  D.  Baker. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Josephus  Daniels,  says  in 
reply  to  an  inquiry  of  his  estimate  of  General  Hayes' 
administration : 

"Following  the  election  of  1876,  it  was  impossible  to  give 
an  appraisal  of  public  servants  that  would  be  just  or  free  from 
partisanship.  With  the  passage  of  time,  however,  I  feel  that 
there  has  come  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  action  of 
President  Hayes  in  withdrawing  the  troops  from  the  South,  in 
dicated  high  moral  courage  and  a  resolute  desire  to  bring  peace 
and  opportunity  for  development  to  the  southern  people. 

"The  situation  which  President  Hayes  had  to  encounter 
when  entering  the  White  House  was  a  very  difficult  one.  The 
Democrats  believed  that  Mr.  Tilden  was  elected.  President 
Hayes  owed  his  election  to  the  electoral  vote  of  South  Carolina, 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  states  in  which  the  Democrats  believed 
the  votes  had  been  cast  for  Mr.  Tilden.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  from  those  three  states  automatically  put  in  power  the 
Democratic  state  governments,  who  had  been  chosen  in  the  same 
election  when  the  electoral  vote  was  counted  for  President  Hayes. 
Of  course  President  Hayes  knew  when  he  withdrew  these  troops 
that  the  results  that  did  take  place  would  follow.  He  knew  that 
such  results  were  necessary  for  good  government  in  those  states. 

"No  one  understood  better  than  he  that  the  withdrawal  of 
the  troops  would  be  regarded  by  many  of  his  countrymen  as  a 
confession  that  his  election  was  not  free  from  partisan  setting 
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aside  of  the  voice  of  the  people  in  these  states.  I  have,  therefore, 
always  regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  high  moral  courage  for  him 
to  have  restored  peace  in  the  South  at  such  a  cost  to  his  prestige. 

"His  courage  showed  that  he  preferred  to  be  the  recipient  of 
much  criticism  that  to  perpetuate  in  the  South  conditions  that 
were  intolerable  and  unbearable." 

Thus  when  one  looks  back  at  the  administration  of  Ruther- 
ford B.  Hayes,  he  sees  a  serious  effort  made  to  reform  the  civil 
service,  an  effectual  resumption  of  specie  payments,  and  a  con- 
ciliatory policy  inaugurated  toward  the  distressed  southern  states, 
which  has  altogether  inured  to  the  honor,  integrity  and  stability 
of  that  Union  for  which  General  Hayes  fought  on  many  southern 
fields,  whose  integrity  he  proclaimed  in  every  political  contest 
and  which  he  endeavored  to  maintain  in  his  three  terms  as  gov- 
ernor of  his  native  state,  and  which  he  finally  greatly  advanced 
by  his  four  years  in  the  White  House  at  Washington. 

Rear  Admiral  William  S.  Sims,  U.  S.  Navy,  who  as 
Admiral  so  efficiently  commanded  the  American  naval 
forces  in  European  waters  during  the  World  War,  ex- 
pressed his  regret  at  his  inability  to  be  present  in  the 
following  letter: 

Office  of  the  President 

Naval  War  College,  Newport,  R.  I. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  Sept.  3d, 
containing  the  very  flattering  invitation  for  me  to  attend  the 
Centennial  celebration  of  the  birth  of  your  father,  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes,  on  October  4th,  your  invitation  kindly  including  Mrs. 
Sims. 

Needless  to  say  we  should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  attend  this 
celebration  but  unfortunately  October  4th  will  be  but  a  few 
days  before  my  retirement  from  active  service  and  I  shall  be  so 
much  engaged  in  closing  up  my  active  duty  as  president  of  the 
naval  war  college  that  this  and  certain  other  engagements  will 
make  it  impossible  for  us  to  be  absent  from  Newport  at  that 
time.  I  need  not  assure  you  again  how  much  we  are  gratified 
that  we  have  been  included  in  this  invitation  and  how  much  we 
regret  our  inability  to  accept  it. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

William  S.  Sims. 
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Commander-in-Chief  James  W.  Willett  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  in  a  letter  from  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  to  President  Campbell,  expresses  his  keen  regret 
at  being  unable  to  attend  the  Hayes  Centennial  exercises, 
and  notes  that  Mrs.  Willett  was  born  in  Tiffin,  Ohio, 
which  would  have  been  an  added  inducement  to  draw 
them  to  Ohio,  "aside  from  the  honor  conferred  upon  me 
had  I  been  present." 

The  N.  Y.  Sun  which  was  a  bitter  opponent  and 
critic  during  and  after  the  Hayes  administration,  says 
in  an  editorial  on  the  Centenary,  headed  "Hayes  Abol- 
ished Carpet  Bags": 

The  judgment  of  a  later  day  has  put  unpredicted  value  on 
both  the  ability  and  the  services  of  President  Hayes.  While  he 
may  not  rank  with  Washington,  with  Lincoln  or  with  Roosevelt, 
his  firmness  and  foresight  have  earned  recognition  not  at  first 
granted  them.  He  appears  to  deserve  the  credit  for  bringing  to 
an  end  the  post-bellum  course  of  political  laxity  in  the  North 
and  retrogression  in  the  South. 

Congressional  reconstruction  had  proved  by  1877  its  inability 
to  'carry  out  the  majority's  plans  of  restoration  and  idealistic 
advance  for  the  reconquered  Southern  States.  Hayes,  with- 
drawing the  Federal  troops,  permitted  the  unsuccessful  policy 
to  fall  of  its  own  weight.  He  had  apparently  concluded  that  the 
Nation  could  not  attain  full  prosperity  while  one  great  section 
remained  on  the  rocks.  He  broke  with  the  traditions  of  his  party 
in  this  respect  to  perform  a  service  to  his  country. 

The  New  York  Herald  in  a  comprehensive,  dis- 
criminating but  highly  laudatory  article  on  President 
Hayes  brings  out  the  fact,  too  often  overlooked:  "All 
attempts  to  induce  him  to  accept  a  renomination  failed." 
Also  that  "some  of  his  ablest  political  opponents  con- 
ceded that  President  Hayes's  administration,  taken  as  a 
whole,  had  been  no  less  honorable  to  himself  than  credit- 
able to  his  country." 
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An  editorial  in  the  Ohio  State  Journal  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  "the  soundness  of  his  measures  soon  proved 
itself  and  made  possible  the  Republican  success  in  1880. 
It  has  been  said  of  him  that  never  once  in  all  the  trying 
days  following  his  election  and  throughout  his  presi- 
dency did  he  lose  his  temper.  He  combined  great  firm- 
ness of  character  with  unfailing  good  nature,  an  effec- 
tive combination  not  often  found  in  presidents  or  other 
men.  *  *  *  As  president  he  soon  proved  a  com- 
plete and  unpleasant  surprise  to  the  managers  of  his 
party  machine.  His  manners  were  mild  but  his  back- 
bone was  stiff  as  a  ramrod.  With  the  utmost  good 
nature  but  with  the  grimmest  determination  he  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  antagonize  the  party  leaders,  wiping 
out  carpet-bag  government  in  the  South,  upholding  Sher- 
man in  his  great  fight  against  the  insistent  unsound- 
money  sentiment  of  the  day,  and  inaugurating  civil  ser- 
vice reform  to  an  extent  undreamed  of  by  the  disgusted 
practical  politicians." 

A  comprehensive  editorial  in  the  Boston  Herald  of 
October  4  says  in  part: 

A  century  ago  today,  on  Oct.  4,  1822,  at  Delaware,  Ohio,, 
of  ancestry  reaching  far  back  into  New  England,  Rutherford 
Birchard  Hayes  was  born.  He  fought  bodily  weakness  as  a 
young  man,  manifested  great  interest  in  books,  studied  in  Ohio 
and  Connecticut,  and  after  having  spent  two  years  at  the  Harvard 
law  school  and  in  attendance  upon  special  classes  in  the  college, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar  in  1845.  He  had  gained  some 
distinction  in  Cincinnati  when  the  civil  war  came.  Several  times 
wounded  and  with  a  fine  record  for  bravery,  he  entered  Congress 
at  the  end  of  1865  and  became  Governor  of  Ohio  in  1868.  He 
served  two^  terms,  then  after  an  interval  a  third,  taking  the  nomi- 
nation against  his  preferences  and  making  the  campaign  on  the 
sound  money  issue ;  there  were  many  in  Ohio  in  those  days  who 
believed  that  the  only  thing  necessary  to  make  real  money  was 
the  stamp  of  the  United  States,  no  matter  how  much  or  how  little 
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of  actual  value  might  be  back  of  it.  It  was  this  fight  against 
"Fog  Horn"  Allen  and  inflation  that  gave  Hayes  the  nomination 
for  the  Presidency. 

Few  Presidents  have  assumed  office  under  more  difficult 
conditions  than  did  our  nineteenth  executive.  Few  have  borne 
themselves  with  greater  dignity  under  excoriation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  opposing  party  and  the  cross-fire  of  the  factions  of 
their  own  party.  Hayes  deserves  far  more  credit  for  vigor, 
steadiness  and  fulfilment  of  campaign  pledges  than  has  usually 
been  granted  him.  No  one  knew  who  his  cabinet  were  to*  be 
until  the  actual  inauguration.  When  they  were  announced  the 
country  could  not  miss  the  conclusion  that  Hayes  intended  that 
the  war  no  longer  should  dominate  our  politics.  He  had  avowed 
his  intention  of  restoring  home  rule  in  the  South,  cleaning  up  the 
national  administration,  and  maintaining  the  public  credit.  He 
went  to  work  with  a  body  of  advisers  representing  all  these  aims 
but  with  a  Congress  split  against  itself.  He  had  few  friends  in 
the  Republican  Senate  once  he  had  sent  in  his  cabinet  list,  and 
the  Democratic  House  wanted  most  of  all  to  hamper  the  admin- 
istration. Hayes  withdrew  the  federal  troops  from  the  South, 
he  vetoed  the  Bland-Allison  silver  act,  he  showed  the  country 
that  "the  way  to  resume  'specie  pavements'  is  to  resume,"  to 
quote  the  Horace  Greeley  dictum,  and  in  spite  of  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Half -Breeds  and  Stalwarts  and  his  unpopularity  with  his 
party  he  issued  an  executive  order  forbidding  office  holders  to 
take  active  part  in  party  management. 

Hayes  grew  in  popular  estimation  steadily  through  the  four 
years  of  his  incumbency.  There  is  reason  to  indorse  the  state- 
ment of  Carl  Schurz  that  the  Republican  party  in  Hayes  "had 
nominated  a  man  without  knowing  it."  His  Presidency  over  he 
retired  to  Spiegel  Grove  at  Fremont,  O.,  where  a  celebration 
will  be  held  today,  and  in  simple  and  useful  pursuits  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  years.  He  was  a  "great  commoner";  an  able 
and  "straight"  man. 

The  Indianapolis  Star  in  a  discriminating  article  on 
the  Hayes  Centenary,  by  Miss  Margaret  M.  Scott,  says 
in  part : 

The  elaborate  celebration  in  Fremont,  O.,  Oct.  4,  of  the 
centenary  of  the  birth  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  nineteenth  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  at  his  former  home,  Spiegel  Grove, 
now  a  state  park  through  the  generosity  of  his  son,  Col.  Webb  C. 
Hayes,  had  special  interest  and  significance  for  the  people  of 
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Indianapolis  because  an  ex-citizen,  Charles  R.  Williams,  long  the 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  News,  was  one  of  the  speakers  and 
was  honored  by  having  a  room  in  the  new  addition  to  the  Hayes, 
memorial  library  dedicated  to  him  under  title  of  "The  Charles 
Richards  Williams  Reading  Room." 

The  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society  of  which 
Gen.  Hayes  was  president  at  the  time  of  his  death,  had  charge 
of  the  centenary  exercises,  invitations  for  which  were  sent  to  the 
distinguished  guests  of  the  society  in  civil,  military  and  official 
life. 

The  city  of  Fremont,  where  Gen.  Hayes  spent  the  major 
portion  of  his  life,  when  not  actively  connected  with  state  and 
national  affairs,  co-operated  with  the  historical  society  and  had 
direct  charge  of  the  parade  and  historic  pageant,which  was  dis- 
missed on  entering  Spiegel  Grove.  Dedicatory  exercises  then 
were  held  for  the  Croghan  Gate,  the  Harrison  Gate,  the  Mc- 
Pherson  Gateway,  in  memory  of  the  soldiers  in  the  war  with 
Mexico  and  the  war  for  the  Union ;  and  the  Memorial  gateway  in 
memory  of  the  soldiers  in  the  war  with  Spain  and  the  world  war. 

This  new  addition  to  the  Hayes  memorial,  equal  in  dimen- 
sions to  the  original  structure,  will  house  the  large  and. valuable 
library  collected  by  Gen.  Hayes  during  his  army  service  in  the 
Civil  War  and  as  Governor  of  Ohio  and  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  during  his  long  career  as  a  lawyer. 

The  Williams  reading  room  in  honor  of  the  splendid 
library  room  in  the  Williams  Princeton  home.  Later  Mr.  Wil- 
liams's collection  of  books  —  one  of  the  finest  of  the  notable 
smaller  collections  in  the  country  —  will  be  installed  in  the  room. 
The  mahogany  bookshelves  will  be  those  removed  from  his  North 
Meridian  street  home  and  set  up  in  the  great  sunken  library  in 
"Benedict  House"  —  its  parallel  twin  stairways  lined  with  books 
leading  from  the  main  hall  and  drawing  room  at  one  end  and 
its  French  doors  at  the  other,  with  an  immense  fireplace  midway, 
making  a  room  so  attractive  and  full  of  character,  at  the  same 
time  containing  so  many  beautiful  "vistas"  that  photographers 
and  magazine  writers  beg  for  an  opportunity  to  photograph  it. 

This  is  the  room  in  which  the  Woodrow  Wilsons  enter- 
tained their  larger  companies  before  going  to  the  White  House. 
It  is  the  room  which  opens  on  a  terrace  overlooking  the  flower 
garden  which  has  something  blooming  in  it  from  earliest  spring 
to  latest  fall  —  a  garden,  by  the  way,  to  which  gold-dusted  bees 
(Princeton's  colors,  of  course!)  from  Grover  Cleveland's  neigh- 
boring estate  come  to  sip  sweets. 

Vol.  XXXII  — 27. 
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This  room  with  its  massive  bronze  candelabra  from  Vienna 
will  be  duplicated  at  Spiegel  Grove  in  recognition  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams's service  to  American  history  in  general  and  Ohio  history 
in  particular  in  writing  the  "Life  of  Hayes"  (2  vols.)  and  com- 
piling and  editing  the  "Hayes  Diary  and  Letters"  (4  vols.) 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  after  the  passion  of  years  has  sub- 
sided, is  growing  in  worth  to  the  American  people.  The  great 
accomplishments  of  his  administration,  with  the  reconstruction 
of  the  South,  the  establishment  of  sound  currency  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  civil  service  system,  have  given  him  his  proper 
place  in  history.  It  is  now  worthy  and  fitting  that  this  celebration 
should  be  held  where  the  mementos  of  his  civil,  military  and 
presidential  life  are  assembled.  Added  is  the  fact  that  the 
Spiegel  Grove  state  park  in  itself  is  a  historical  monument  to  the 
wonderful  days  of  the  past. 

Under  the  sweeping  branches  of  its  gigantic  hickories,  oaks, 
elms  and  maples  sped  the  bronzed  messengers  of  Pontiac  carry- 
ing the  war  wampum  to  the  southern  Indian  tribes;  over  the 
same  trail  marched  Gen.  Harrison  and  his  army  to  resist  the 
British  invader,  and  in  a  later  era  gathered  the  great  generals 
of  the  Union  army  to  do  honor  to  its  distinguished  occupant. 
Here  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Rosecrans,  Crook,  Comly  and  Scammon 
were  visitors.  Here,  too,  at  various  times,  came  Presidents  Gar- 
field, Cleveland,  McKinley,  Taf t  and  Harding. 

Few  writers,  Republican  or  Democratic,  have  written  as 
dispassionately  and  fairly  of  Hayes  and  his  administration,  few 
have  done  as  much  as,  and  none  has  done  more  than  Mr.  Wil- 
liams to  draw  attention  to  Hayes's  personal  worth,  his  scholarly 
attainments,  his  splendid  civic  services,  and  the  great  accomplish- 
ments of  his  administration.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
when  it  is  remembered  that  Mr.  Williams  is  a  Democrat. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  after  leaving  the  News  (1911),  Mr. 
Williams  devoted  three  years  to  writing  the  "Life  of  President 
Hayes"  —  a  task  inherited  from  his  father-in-law,  William  Henry 
Smith,  who  died  in  1896.  The  latter,  who  had  been  Hayes's 
closest  personal  and  political  friend,  was  to  write  the  life,  but 
had  hardly  begun  it.  On  his  death  bed,  he  insisted  that  his  son- 
in-law  should  go  on  with  it. 

This  Mr.  Williams  promised  to  do,  supposing  the  arrange- 
ment would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  Hayes  family.  But  the 
family  urged  it,  and  Mr.  Williams  loyally  fulfilled  his  promise. 
And  no  one  knows  better  than  the  writer,  who  acted  as  his 
literary-secretary  for  a  great  portion  of  those  years  both  in 
Indianapolis  and  at  Spiegel  Grove,  at  what  cost  to  his  nerves, 
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his  eyesight,  his  pleasure,  his  health,  his  welfare,  he  did  indeed 
loyaly  fulfill  that  promise. 

The  life  was  published  in  1914,  and  was  received  most 
favorably  by  critics  and  historians.  Andrew  D.  White  pro- 
nounced it  one  of  the  three  or  four  best  biographies  in  the  Eng- 
lish language ;  and  there  were  other  similar  commendations. 

This  same  year  Mr.  Williams  removed  to  Princeton,  N.  J., 
and  later  bought  the  house  at  25  Cleveland  lane,  which  had  been 
occupied  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  while  he  was  Governor  of  New 
Jersey,  and  from  which  he  went  to  the  White  House.  The  house 
was  remodeled  and  the  grounds  enlarged  and  developed  until 
the  place,  named  "Benedict  House"  in  memory  of  his  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Benedict,  became  noteworthy  among  the 
many  beautiful  places  for  which  Princeton  is  famous.  There 
he  has  led  a  life  of  busy  leisure  among  his  books  and  with 
abounding  hospitality.  During  the  first  two  years  of  residence 
there  he  wrote  a  history  of  the  Cliosophic  Society  of  the  univer- 
sity in  commemoration  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  its  founding 
(in   1765) — the  oldest  literary  society  in  America. 

Critics  have  characterized  it  as  the  best  book  of  its  sort 
they  have  ever  read.  After  America  entered  the  war  against 
Germany,  he  became  one  of  the  speaking  staff  of  the  National 
Security  League,  and  of  the  New  Jersey  state  council  of  defense, 
doing  his  bit  by  making  speeches,  in  stimulating  patriotism  and 
explaining  and  defending  the  policies  of  the  government. 

Not  long  after  the  publication  of  the  "Life  of  Hayes,"  the 
Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society  began  to  plan 
for  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hayes's  "Diary  and  Letters."  At  the 
solicitation  of  the  society,  Mr.  Williams,  who  was  most  familiar 
with  all  the  Hayes  papers,  consented  to  edit  them  and  prepare 
them  for  the  press.  The  normal  income  of  the  society,  however, 
was  not  sufficient  to  justify  so  ambitious  an  undertaking.  Ap- 
peal was  made  to  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  which  the  Governor 
seconded  and  approved,  and  early  in  1921  the  Legislature  pro- 
vided the  society  with  ample  means  for  the  execution  of  its 
worthy  project. 

Mr.  Williams  had  already  begun  his  task,  which  he  found  de- 
manded an  incredible  amount  of  minute  research  and  painstaking 
labor.  To  this  he  devoted,  all  told,  some  three  years  of  almost 
continuous  effort,  assisted  by  copyist  and  secretary.  The  result 
is  seen  in  four  large  volumes,  which  not  only  abound  in  valuable 
historical  information,  but  which  vividly  reveal  the  development, 
character  and  accomplishment  of  a  typical  American  gentleman 
of  noble  qualities,  who  rose  to  the  highest  distinction. 
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Mr.  Williams's  work  is  a  model  of  good  editing.  With 
characteristic  modesty,  the  editor  himself  never  obtrudes,  but  his. 
presence  in  the  background  is  constantly  felt. 

He  is  marking  the  completion  of  the  four  volumes  of  Hayes's 
"Diary  and  Letters"  by  taking  a  year  off  for  rest  and  travel  in 
this  country  and  Europe,  having  leased  the  home  in  Princeton. 
After  the  celebration  at  Spiegel  Grove,  he  and  Mrs.  Williams 
will  come  to  Indianapolis  for  a  visit  —  the  first  of  any  length 
since  their  removal  East  eight  years  ago. 

The  Fremont  News  in  an  editorial  " Colonel  Hayes 
deserves  no  little  honor' '  voices  the  sentiments  of  Fre- 
monters  : 

Fremont  was  a  factor  in  world's  news  this  week.  The  de- 
votion of  Colonel  Webb  C.  Hayes  for  his  illustrious  father, 
Rutherford  Birchard  Hayes,  made  possible  the  appropriate  ex- 
ercises held  in  commemoration  of  the  iooth  anniversary  of  his. 
father's  birth  and  placed  Fremont,  the  home  of  the  nineteenth 
president  of  the  United  States  on  the  front  page  of  many  news- 
papers and  leading  periodicals  throughout  North  America.  The 
affair  was  recounted  in  leading  publications  in  foreign  countries. 
As  a  result  of  the  untiring  efforts  of  Colonel  Webb  C.  Hayes 
and  his  liberality  in  financing  the  major  portion  of  the  proposi- 
tion, the  affair  was  concluded  in  a  blaze  of  glory  and  praise  is 
extended  from  many  quarters  for  the  results  obtained  in  one 
of  the  best  celebrations  of  any  kind  ever  held  in  this  city. 

The  -city  council  will  take  official  recognition  of  the  efforts 
of  Colonel  Hayes  and  suitable  resolutions,  now  in  the  course  of 
preparation,  are  to  be  presented  at  the  next  meeting  commending 
him  for  his  labors. 

Interviews  with  leading  citizens,  brought  nothing  but  the 
highest  praises  for  Colonel  Hayes  in  his  undertaking.  The  active 
members  of  the  Hayes  Commission,  were  not  overlooked  for 
their  labors. 

"Colonel  Hayes  and  his  uncle,  Sardis  Birchard,  are  respon- 
sible for  Fremont's  pretty  parks,"  said  one  Fremonter.  He  re- 
ferred also  to  Birchard  Library,  which  was  conceived  by  the  late 
Mr.  Birchard,  an  uncle  of  Colonel  Hayes,  as  well  as  Birchard 
park,  this  woodland  tract  being  given  to  the  city  by  Mr.  Birchard 
as  a  site  for  park  purposes.  Colonel  Hayes  has  through  his 
generosity  provided  the  southwest  section  of  Fremont  and  a 
portion  of  Ballville  township,  with  an  elaborate  system  of  parks, 
which   for   their   originality  have   won   praises   from  men  and 
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women  in  all  walks  of  life.  The  designing  of  the  Soldiers 
Memorial  Parkway,  of  Sandusky  County,  is  alone  a  stupendous 
task,  but  this  is  but  one  of  the  many  commendable  projects  for 
which  Colonel  Hayes  should  have  credit.  He  has  been  untiring 
and  unselfish,  in  his  undertakings  to  make  Fremont  a  place  of 
beauty  and  a  shrine  to  attract  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Colonel  Hayes  has  made  it  possible  for  the  Spiegel  Grove 
state  park  to  be  one  of  the  national  show  places  for  all  time  to 
come.  Not  only  has  he  presented  the  beauty  spot  to  the  state  of 
Ohio  but  he  has  also  set  aside  funds  for  the  permanent  upkeep 
of  the  place.  It  was  Colonel  Hayes'  money  that  built  the  Hayes 
Memorial  Library  and  Museum  and  it  is  his  money  that  is  pay- 
ing for  the  addition  to  the  library.  A  conservative  estimate 
of  the  benefactions  of  Colonel  Hayes  and  the  money  he  has  given 
for  these  permanent  memorials,  also  the  Memorial  Hospital  and 
other  Fremont  projects  he  has  favored,  is  placed  at  $500,000. 

There  is  not  a  city  in  the  United  States  but  what  would  be 
proud  to  point  to  the  fact  that  it  had  been  the  home  of  a  presi- 
dent of  the  Nation  and  there  is  not  a  city  in  the  country  but  what 
would  gladly  point  with  pride  and  praise  to  such  a  place  as  the 
Spiegel  Grove  state  park,  a  perpetual  monument  to  a  noted 
citizen  and  a  show  place  of  interest  that  each  year  attracts  hun- 
dreds, yes  thousands  of  visitors  from  all  quarteis  of  the  globe. 

CENTENARY  NOTES 
After  the  parade,  luncheon  and  exercises,  Troop  A 
and  the  Polo  team  of  the  11th  Infantry  gave  a  spirited 
exhibit  of  polo  playing  and  horsemanship  incident 
thereto.  Another  sporting  attraction  of  the  afternoon 
was  the  baseball  game  between  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates 
of  the  National  League  and  the  fast-going  K.  of  P.  team 
of  Fremont. 


Motion  picture  cameras  recorded  the  movements  of 
a  large  part  of  the  crowd  about  the  Memorial  Building 
and  the  speakers'  platform,  as  well  as  of  the  morning's 
parade.  Over  1200  feet  of  film  were  taken  and  the  ex- 
cellent pictures  were  shown  in  a  local  theater  the  fol- 
lowing week. 
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A  beautiful  bronze  bird  fountain,  the  work  of  the 
charming  young  sculptress,  Miss  Nancy  Stair  of  Detroit,, 
with  Fremont  forebears,  was  presented  to  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Hayes,  for  Spiegel  Grove,  by  Miss  Stair.  It  was 
set  up  in  the  Knoll  just  before  the  Centenary  day. 


The  Hayes  Centenary  March,  composed  by  Ruther- 
ford Hayes  Merriam,  who  was  born  on  the  day  of  Presi- 
dent Hayes's  inauguration  and  named  for  him,  was 
played  by  the  High  School  band  at  the  unveiling  of  the 
tablet  on  the  Croghan  Gateway  to  the  Spiegel  Grove 
State  Park.  This  spirited  piece  of  music  was  arranged 
for  the  band  by  Mrs.  Wainwright,  wife  of  the  leader 
of  the  High  School  Band. 


The  Hayes  Centenary  Stamp  —  an  eleven-cent 
postage  stamp  issued  by  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
offered  first  for  sale  at  the  Fremont  Postoffice  on  the 
morning  of  October  4th,  was  the  most  popular  picture  of 
the  day.  Demands  for  it  from  all  over  the  country  are 
still  received  at  the  local  office. 


Souvenir  badges  put  out  by  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  carried  a  good  likeness  of  President  Hayes. 
The  Centenary  post  card,  arranged  by  Mrs.  Heim,  with 
its  pretty  design  in  color  of  a  century  plant  in  bloom, 
and  showing  a  portrait  of  President  Hayes,  with 
sketches  of  Spiegel  Grove  and  the  White  House,  had  a 
large  circulation. 


Conspicuous  on  the  speakers'  platform,  at  the  south 
side  of  the  Annex  to  be  dedicated,  was  the  tattered 
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old  regimental  flag  of  the  23d  O.  V.  V.  I.,  General 
Hayes's  own  beloved  regiment  in  the  War  for  the  Union. 
It  was  borne  by  surviving  members  of  the  regiment  who 
had  also  guarded  it  at  the  tomb  in  the  Knoll  during 
the  morning  parade.  Among  the  Veterans  were  sixty 
comrades  from  the  Soldiers'  Home  in  Sandusky,  who 
were  given  free  transportation  in  a  special  car  by  the 
Lake  Shore  Electric  Ry.  Company. 


The  11th  Infantry,  almost  800  strong,  encamped  in 
the  Israel  Putnam  Agricultural  Park,  and  remained  a 
week,  its  dress  parades,  band  concerts  from  its  forty- 
five  pieces,  bugle  calls,  and  camp  routine,  attracting 
much  attention  and  many  visitors.  Colonel  Halstead,  its 
commanding  officer,  is  the  son  of  Murat  Halstead,  one 
of  the  best  known  of  the  great  editors  of  the  middle 
West.  This  regiment,  together  with  the  Troopers  and 
the  Toledo  Battery  made  up  the  largest  force  of  visiting 
soldiers  since  Israel  Putnam  and  his  Colonial  Troops 
from  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  of  Brad- 
Street's  Expedition  camped  near  the  same  spot  in  1764. 


Much  of  the  success  of  the  speaking  program  was' 
due  to  the  presiding  officer,  Hon.  James  E.  Campbell, 
President  of  the  Society,  who  introduced  the  speakers 
with  a  wit  and  readiness  of  repartee  that  found  huge 
appreciation  in  the  immense  audience.  In  spite  of  the 
length  of  the  program  —  a  program  that  began  at  1 :30 
and  was  still  going  on  at  five  o'clock,  many  unable  to 
find  seats  stood  throughout  the  whole  session.  Com- 
parisons are  barred,  but  more  than  one  declared  that  the 
Mayor's  speech  of  literally  eight  words  was  the  triumph 
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of  the  day !  Throughout  the  elaborate  preparations  for 
the  day,  Mayor  Schwartz  was,  next  to  Colonel  Hayes 
himself,  the  main  motive  force.  Mr.  Ging's  handling 
of  the  Float  section  was  also  highly  efficient. 


Fremont  was  in  gala  attire,  its  business  and  resident 
sections  ablaze  with  color  in  honor  of  her  most  dis- 
tinguished citizen.  Factories,  business  houses  and 
schools  were  closed  for  the  entire  day.  The  visiting 
crowd  was  enormous,  coming  from  all  parts  of  Ohio 
and  neighboring  States.  Strategic  points  for  viewing 
the  parade,  and  around  the  reviewing  stand,  were  taken 
hours  before  the  procession  started  from  Fort  Steph- 
enson. 

Following  the  dedication  of  the  Soldier's  Memorial 
parkway  and  the  five  memorial  gateways  leading  into 
Spiegel  Grove  the  parade  was  officially  declared  ended 
with  the  firing  of  15  bombs  by  the  battery.  The  bomb 
discharges  carried  parachutes  which  as  they  descended 
unfolded  and  showed  small  American  flags  suspended. 
This  was  a  telling  climax  to  the  striking  pageant  and 
ceremony. 


Enormous  crowds  passed  through  the  Hayes  Me- 
morial building,  inspecting  its  treasures  of  books,  pic- 
tures, flags  and  trophies,  manuscripts,  autograph  letters, 
souvenirs  of  our  early  Presidents,  historic  costumes,  etc. 


Not  the  least  of  the  successes  of  the  day  was  the 
gathering  together  for  the  first  time  in  nearly  thirty 
years  of  the  immediate  family  of  President  and 
Mrs.   Hayes.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Birchard  A.   Hayes,  of 
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Toledo,  with  their  two  youngest  sons,  Walter  and  Scott ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rutherford  P.  Hayes  of  Florida,  with 
their  eldest  son  William;  Mrs.  Frances  Hayes  of  New 
York;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  R.  Hayes  of  Spiegel 
Farms  on  the  Hudson,  all  spent  some  days  before  and 
after  the  Fourth,  at  Spiegel  Grove,  with  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Hayes. 


Other  out-of-town  relatives  present  were  Mrs.  Jean 
Mitchell  Monserrat  of  Columbus,  with  her  eldest  daugh- 
ter, great-niece  and  great-grand-niece  of  President 
Hayes ;  and  Mr.  Hayes  Robbins  and  his  son  Hayes  Rob- 
bins  2d,  who  made  the  long  journey  from  Connecticut 
for  the  day's  celebration. 


The  Press  of  Fremont  deserves  great  praise  for  its 
handling  of  the  Centenary  material.  The  News,  Mes- 
senger and  the  Journal  contributed  much  to  the  local 
interest  and  information,  got  out  special  illustrated  edi- 
tions of  their  papers,  giving  enthusiastic  and  compre- 
hensive reports  of  the  proceedings.  The  Messenger  con- 
tributed a  careful  outline  of  the  Life  of  President  Hayes. 


fPARS  MAGNA  FUI !" 


OHIO  STATE  ARCHvEOLOGICAL  AND  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 

REVIEWS,  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS 


By  the  Editor 


HISTORICAL  COMMISSION  OF  OHIO 

The  following  communication  from  Professor  Car! 
Wittke,  Secretary  of  the  Historical  Commission  of 
Ohio,  to  members  of  the  Historical  Guild  and  others 
interested  is  self  explanatory: 

The  Ohio  State  University,  April  12,  1923. 
Dear  Sir: — 

In  response  to  the  call  to  the  Historical  Guild  of  the  state 
for  a  conference  in  Columbus  to  discuss  plans  to  promote  a  bet- 
ter co-ordination  of  the  historical  work  being  done  in  the  state, 
and  to  direct  attention  to  some  hitherto  neglected  fields,  repre- 
sentatives of  seven  Ohio  colleges  and  universities  and  the  Ohio 
Archaeological  and  Historical  Society,  met  for  a  breakfast  con- 
ference on  Saturday,  March  31.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  group 
that  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings  be  sent  to  all  who  had  re- 
ceived the  call  to  attend  this  meeting. 

proceedings  of  march  31,  1923 

Professor  H.  C.  Hockett  of  Ohio  State  University  was  asked 
to  serve  as  temporary  chairman  of  the  group.  In  setting  forth 
the  various  steps  which  led  to  this  conference,  Mr.  Hockett  stated 
that  the  State  University,  in  somewhat  tardy  recognition  of  its 
obligation  to  the  historical  activities  of  the  state,  had  completed 
arrangements  to  release  one  member  of  the  Department  of  Amer- 
ican History,  Mr.  Carl  Wittke,  from  much  of  his  teaching  load, 
so  that  he  might  develop  the  field  of  Ohio  History  and  devote 
his  energies  to  research  and  the  development  of  greater 
facilities  for  research  in  this  field.  It  was  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  the  signers  of  the  call  for  this  conference  that  plans 
should  be  made  to  promote  the  publishing,  editing  and  collec- 
tion of  historical  materials,  and  perhaps  also  undertake  a  sys- 
tematic historical  survey  of  the  state.  This  work  could  probably 
be  best  accomplished  by  an  historical  commission,  representing 

(426) 
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the  colleges  of  the  state  and  the  various  historical  societies  in 
Ohio,  the  university  to  furnish  the  salaried,  permanent  secretary 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  commission.  The  work  of  such  a 
commission  might,  for  example,  include  preparation  of  check- 
lists of  newspaper  files  in  the  state,  the  publication  of  biographical 
guides,  the  calendaring  of  important  Ohio  materials  found  out- 
side the  state,  the  preparation  of  transcripts  and  photostatic  cop- 
ies, the  proper  care  of  the  state's  archives,  etc.  It  was  made 
clear  in  the  discussion  that  the  plan  involved  no  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  work  of  collecting  and  publishing  already  carried  on  by 
various  historical  agencies  in  the  state  nor  to  secure  the  transfer 
of  any  collections  to  other  places,  nor  to  compete  with  older  col- 
lecting agencies.  But  it  would  be  hoped  that  by  means  of  this 
state-wide  historical  commission,  and  with  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  all  the  existing  historical  agencies  in  the  state,  a  better  coor- 
dination in  the  work  of  collecting  and  publishing  might  be  brought 
about,  and  certain  other  tasks  might  be  undertaken  which  are  not 
now  within  the  province  of  any  existing  organization. 

After  some  further  remarks  in  support  of  the  temporary 
chairman's  presentation  of  the  case,  Professor  A.  H.  Hirsch  of 
Ohio  Wesleyan  moved, — 

That,  the  temporary  chairman  appoint  a  committee  of  three, 
this  committee  to  nominate  an  advisory  committee,  whose  duty 
it  should  be  to  formulate  plans  for  publishing,  editing  and  sur- 
veying the  historical  materials  of  the  state,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  other  historical  agencies  in  the  state.  The  motion  carried 
unanimously,  and  the  chairman  appointed  the  following  com- 
mittee: Professors  Hubbard  (Ohio  Wesleyan),  Ghodes  (Capital 
University),  and  Cole  (Ohio  State  University). 

After  long  deliberation,  Professor  Cole,  at  the  request  of 
the  committee,  presented  the  following  report: 

.  That  an  historical  commission  of  Ohio,  to  consist  of  a 
minimum  of  nine  members  be  created. 

2.  That  the  membership  of  the  commission  may  be  in- 
creased to  twelve,  by  the  commission,  if  that  should  at  any  time 
seem  advisable  or  necessary. 

3.  That  the  following  nine  members  should  constitute  this 
historical  commission,  to  act  as  an  advisory  body,  and  with  the 
secretary,  to  formulate  plans  for  the  promotion  of  the  work  pro- 
jected : 

C.  B.  Galbreath — Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society. 
W.  H.  Cathcart — Western  Reserve  Historical  Society. 
Miss  L.  B.  Hamlin — Historical  and  Philosophical  Society 
of  Ohio. 

W.  H.  Siebert — Ohio  State  University. 
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E.  J.  Benton — Western  Reserve  University. 

Clarence  E.  Carter — Miami  University. 

B.  W.  Bond,  Jr. — University  of  Cincinnati. 

Arthur  H.  Hirsch — Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

Thomas  N.  Hoover — Ohio  University. 

The  report  was  taken  up  seratim,  and  after  thorough  dis- 
cussion, was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  group. 

Prof.  E.  J.  Benton  of  Western  Reserve  University  then 
moved  that  Prof.  W.  H.  Siebert  be  designated  -  as  temporary 
chairman  of  the  commission,  the  commission  to  determine  its 
permanent  organization  later.  This  motion  was  seconded  by 
Prof.  Ghodes  of  Capital  University,  and  was  unanimously  car- 
ried. 

Prof.  Siebert  then  moved  that  the  Commission  be  directed 
to  consider  at  an  early  meeting  the  advisability  of  appealing  to  the 
Governor  of  Ohio,  to  formally  constitute  this  body  as  the  His- 
torical Commission  of  Ohio.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Prof. 
Benton,  and  after  some  discussion,  was  unanimously  approved. 

Prof.  Siebert  then  moved  that  Dr.  Carl  Wittke,  or  his  suc- 
cessor designated  by  the  American  History  Department  of 
Ohio  State  University  for  work  in  the  field  of  Ohio  History,  be 
made  secretary  ex-officio  of  the  Historical  Commission.  This  mo- 
tion was  seconded  by  Prof.  Hoover  of  Ohio  University,  and  was 
unanimously  carried. 

Prof.  Cole  then  moved  that  the  commission  be  directed  to 
formulate  plans  for  keeping  in  touch  with  those  either  actively 
engaged  or  interested  in  this  historical  work  of  the  state ;  thus 
implying  a  continued  relationship  between  the  Historical  Guild 
of  the  state  and  the  Commission,  and  the  latter  to  convene  the 
members  of  the  Historical  Guild  of  Ohio  on  occasion,  and  at  least 
once  in  each  year,  to  make  report  concerning  its  plans  and  the 
work  accomplished.     The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

Adjournment  followed. 

*  Hi  jjj  5j« 

The  secretary  would  welcome  suggestions  and  a  frank  dis- 
cussion of  these  proceedings,  whether  you  were  able  to  attend 
the  conference  on  March  31  or  not. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Carl  Wittke, 

Secretary. 

The  members  of  the  Historical  Commission  of  Ohio 
will  meet  in  Columbus  at  the  Chittenden  Hotel,  June  2, 
1923,  at  one  o'clock  P.  M. 
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REV.  NATHANIEL  BARRETT  COULSON  LOVE 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Barrett  Coulson  Love  was  born  in 
Rushville,  Ohio,  October  29,  1830.  He  died  at  his  home 
in  Perrysburg,  Ohio,  December  29,  1922.  He  had  there- 
fore passed  his  ninety-second  birthday.  He  was  one 
of  the  pioneer  ministers  of  Ohio.  His  father,  William 
Love,  was  Scotch-Irish;  his  mother,  Susannah  Force, 
was  of  English  and  Scotch-Irish  descent. 

Rev.  Love  was  educated  in  the  common  schools,  and 
privately  taught  by  his  father;  he  began  his  ministry 
in  the  Northern  Ohio  Annual  Conference  of  the  M.  E. 
Church  in  1853:  in  1856  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Central  Ohio  Conference.  He  held  pastorates  in  a 
number  of  cities  in  northern  Ohio.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  lecturer  in  various  Chautauqua  assemblies  in 

Ohio  and  other  states. 
He  was  a  Lakeside  pio- 
neer, having  been  in  at- 
tendance at  the  meetings 
there  since  the  founding 
of  the  camp  grounds  al- 
most fifty  years  ago.  He 
was  connected  wfth  the 
assemblies  there  from 
1879  to  1883  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  normal  class 
teacher  of  adults,  teacher 
of  boys  and  girls  and 
blackboard  artist.  He 
was  an  authority  on 
Lakeside  history  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  northwestern  Ohio.     He  was  author  of  a 


Rev.  N.  B.  C.  Love 
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work  on  "Object  Teaching,"  many  articles  in  papers 
and  contributions  to  magazines  on  church  and  secular 
history. 

On  February  18,  1900,  he  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Nash  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ohio  State 
Archaeological  and  Historical  Society.  After  serving 
for  a  term  of  three  years  he  was  reappointed  and 
served  to  the  end  of  a  second  term  in  1906.  He  made  a 
number  of  contributions  to  the  Quarterly  of  the 
Society. 

Rev.  Love  was  married  March  31,  1853.  North- 
western Ohio  was  then  a  wilderness  with  homes  few 
and  far  between.  He  began  his  ministry  and  married 
life  as  a  circuit  rider,  traveling  for  a  time  200  miles 
every  four  weeks  on  horse-back  over  mud  roads  and 
in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Rev.  Love  was  an  Odd  Fellow  and  a  Mason,  at  the 
time  of  his  death  probably  the  oldest  member  of  Ohio 
in  the  former  fraternity.  He  had  been  a  Mason  for 
almost  half  a  century. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  now  in  her  eighty-ninth 
year ;  two  sons,  Edwin  G.  Love  of  Toledo,  and  S.  J.  Love 
of  Firfdlay;  and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  F.  C.  Eberly  of 
Perrysburg,  and  Mrs.  Hessel  Postma  who  resides  at 
Zeist,  Holland. 

Rev.  Love  was  a  life  member  of  the  Ohio  State 
Archaeological  and  Historical  Society  and  a  very  short 
time  before  his  death  was  still  reading  with  interest 
the  contributions  to  the  Quarterly.  He  is  affection- 
ately remembered  by  many  of  his  fellow  members  of  the 
Society  who  recall  his  interest  in  history,  his  genial 
character  and  his  broadminded  sympathy  for  his 
fellow  man  in  all  walks  of  life. 
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SENATOR  ROBERT  L.  OWEN  AT  THE  LOGAN  ELM 

Mr.  E.  L.  Spetnagel,  a  life  member  of  our  Society, 
writes  an  interesting  letter  to  Mr.  Tiffin  J.  Gilmore 
thanking  him  for  a  circular  containing  a  cut  of  the 
Logan  Elm  and  the  text  of  the  speech  of  Chief  Logan 
that  made  the  tree  famous.  He  speaks  of  a  family 
reunion  last  June  and  the  enjoyment  of  two  brothers 
and  other  members  of  his  family  in  making  a  visit  to 
this  grand,  old  tree.     Continuing  Mr.  Spetnagel  writes : 

Some  day  I  will  drop  into  your  office  and  tell  you  the  story 
of  another  Indian  who  made  a  speech  under  this  same  Logan 
Elm.  This  Indian  was  none  other  than  Senator  Robert  ~L.  Owen 
of  Oklahoma,  who  visited  the  spot  with  Judge  Claypool^  and  Mr. 
F.  A.  Stacey  in  1920  on  the  occasion  of  a  political  meeting  in 
the  presidential  campaign  of  that  year.  The  Senator  spent  the 
night  with  Mr.  Claypool  and  asked  to>  be  shown  some  of  the 
mounds  and  spots  made  historic  by  the  Indians.  Upon  their  re- 
turn, Claypool  brought  the  Senator  to  our  bank  and  asked  me  to 
entertain  him  until  an  automobile  could  be  gotten  to  take  him 
to  Greenfield.  I  enjoyed  a  most  delightful  hour  with  the  Senator 
and  he  told  me  of  having  made  a  speech  himself  under  the  tree 
that  morning,  and  asked  me  if  I  cared  to  hear  it.  I  assured 
him  that  I  would,  and  he  then  stood  up  and  repeated  in  the 
Choctaw  language  his  speech.  He  said,  "Of  course  you  do  not 
understand  what  I  said,  so  I  will  interpret  the  speech  for  you." 
As  near  as  I  can  recall  his  words  they  were  as  follows : 

"Chief  Logan,  of  the  Mingo  tribes,  I  bring  you  greetings 
from  a  member  of  the  Choctaw  tribe  of  Indians.  You,  in  your 
day,  were  a  good  Indian.  I,  in  my  day,  am  striving  to  be  a  good 
Indian.    I  greet  you,  Chief  Logan." 

You  cannot  imagine  the  impressive  effect  of  these  words 
upon  me,  delivered  as  they  were  in  the  private  room  here  at  the 
bank  to  Mr.  Stacey  and  myself  as  his  audience. 

After  finishing  his  brief  address  he  took  from  his  pocket  an 
envelope  which  contained  several  leaves  from  the  Logan  Elm, 
and,  showing  them  to  me,  stated  that  he  intended  sending  or 
taking  them  back  to  his  mother  and  telling  her  the  pathetic  story 
of  Logan. 

Senator  Owen  of  Oklahoma  is  not  the  only  member 
of  the  highest  legislative  body  in  the  world  with  Indian 
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blood  in   his  veins.      Senator   Curtis   of   Kansas   also* 
points  with  pride  to  his  Indian  ancestry. 


HISTORIC  MEDALLIONS 

The  Greenville  Advocate  of  February  22  contains 
an  extended  article  by  Mr.  George  A.  Katzenberger  an- 
nouncing the  moving  of  the  Second  National  Bank  of 
Greenville  to  its  new  building  on  the  24th  of  that  month. 
The  new  home  of  the  bank  has  appropriate  medallions, 
prints  of  which  were  distributed  on  post  cards.  These 
are  described  in  the  article  as  follows: 

Facing  the  bank  from  the  Fourth  Street  side  the  observer 
will  note  two  large  bronze  oval  medallions  of  Generals  St.  Clair 
and  Greene.  The  former  was  the  first  American  officer  passing, 
through  the  present  site  of  Greenville  with  an  army,  and  the 
latter  was  the  particular  friend  of  General  Wayne,  who  had 
served  with  General  Greene  in  the  southern  campaign  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  in  honor  of  whom  Wayne  caused  the 
first  fort  erected  here  to  be  known  as  Fort  Greenville.  The  two- 
medallions  to  be  seen  from  the  Broadway  side  are  those  of 
Little  Turtle,  the  celebrated  Miami  chieftain,  who  defeated 
General  St.  Clair's  army  at  what  was  afterwards  known  as 
Fort  Recovery,  and  who  participated  in  the  Treaty  of  Green- 
ville, the  other  medallion  being  that  of  "Mad  Anthony  Wayne" 
whose  history  is  known  to  every  citizen  of  Greenville.  These 
medallions,  forty  inches  high,  were  designed  in  plaster,  by 
sculptor  Bruce  Haswell,  of  Cincinnati,  from  engravings  in  the 
collection  of  George  A.  Katzenberger,  and  were  executed  in 
bronze  by  Gorham  and  Company  of  New  York  City,  and  are  in 
recognition  of  the  historical  importance  of  Greenville. 


GENERAL  J.  WARREN  KEIFER  YOUNG  AT  EIGHTY- 
SEVEN 

Frequently  within  the  past  year  General  J.  Warren 
Keifer  has  been  hailed  as  the  "grand  old  man  of  Ohio." 
On  Jnuary  30,  1923,  he  reached  the  eighty-seventh  an- 
niversary of  his  birth.     On  this  occasion  he  received 
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many  felicitations  and  congratulations.  He  has  en- 
tered upon  his  eighty-eighth  year  in  good  health  and  a 
lively  interest  in  public  affairs.  Ohio  is  proud  of  his 
illustrious  career.  He  is  an  active  life  member  of  the 
Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society  as  the 
recent  proceedings  of  its  annual  meetings  attest.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  In  this  interest  he 
has  signally  honored  the  Society. 


For  the  first  time  in  ten  years  the  Ohio  State 
Archaeological  and  Historical  Society  was  given  ade- 
quate and  proportionate  recognition  as  an  educational 
institution  of  the  state  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio 
which  has  this  month  recessed  at  the  conclusion  of 
its  regular  session.  The  appropriations  include  $238,- 
000  for  the  completion  of  the  Memorial  Wing  of  the 
Museum  and  Library  Building  and  much  needed  in- 
creases for  the  puplications  and  administrative  work  of 
the  Society.  A  full  account  of  the  friendly  attitude  of 
the  General  Assembly,  with  recognition  of  those 
especially  active  in  behalf  of  the  Society,  will  appear 
in  the  July  issue  of  the  Quarterly. 


Chiefly  through  the  active  interest  of  Colonel 
Edward  Orton,  Jr.  and  Mr.  Walter  D.  McKinney  and 
the  generosity  of  George  T.  Spahr  and  Theodore  E. 
Glenn,  of  the  firm  of  Spahr  and  Glenn,  the  Society  has 
come  into  the  possession  of  the  library  of  the  Old 
Northwest  Genealogical  Society,  which  will  be  classified 
and  arranged  as  a  distinct  and  important  unit  of  the 
library  of  the  Society.  A  fuller  account  of  this  im- 
portant collection  will  appear  in  a  later  issue  of  the 
Quarterly. 
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EXPLORATIONS  OF  THE  CAMPBELL  ISLAND  VIL- 
LAGE SITE  AND  THE  HINE  MOUND 
AND  VILLAGE  SITE 


BY  H.   C.   SHETRONE, 

Curator  of  Archaeology 


TRANSMITTAL  OF  REPORT 

June  ii,  1923. 


Professor  William  C.  Mills,  Director, 

Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Museum. 
My  Dear  Professor  Mills  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  approval  a  condensed 
report  of  the  examination  of  the  Campbell  Island  Village  Site 
and  Hine  Mound  and  Village  Site,  located  near  Hamilton,  Butler 
County,  Ohio. 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.  C.  Shetrone, 

Curator. 

THE  CAMPBELL  ISLAND  SITE 

Late  in  the  summer  of  1921,  Dr.  H.  L.  Good,  of 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Museum  authorities  the  fact  that  marked  evidences  of 
prehistoric  human  occupation  exist  on  what  is  known  as 
Campbell  Island,  in  the  Miami  river  at  the  northern 
edge  of  the  city  of  Hamilton;  and  also  on  the  farm  of 
George  Hine,  five  miles  south  of  Hamilton,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Good 
had  interested  himself  to  the  extent  of  obtaining  ex- 
ploration privileges,  the  Director  of  the  Museum 
deemed  the  occasion  favorable  for  obtaining  definite  in- 
formation   regarding    the    pre-historic    occupation    of 
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Butler  county,  and  instructed  the  writer  to  devote  the 
remainder  of  the  exploration  season  to  the  examination 
of  these  sites. 

Campbell  Island  was  named  for  Lewis  D.  Campbell, 
the  early  owner  of  the  land,  who  was  an  uncle  of  Hon- 
orable James  E.  Campbell,  former  governor  of  Ohio, 
and  at  this  time  president  of  the  Ohio  State  Archaeo- 
logical and  Historical  Society.  The  term  island  is  some- 
thing of  a  misnomer  in  this  instance,  since  the  site  is  not 
a  true,  or  natural  island,  but  owes  its  origin  to  the  fact 
that  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  river,  at  a  point 
about  three  miles  north  of  the  city,  changed  its  course 
and  made  for  itself  a  new  channel  to  the  westward.  At 
the  south  end  of  the  island  the  stream  assumes  its  regu- 
lar course,  leaving  the  abandoned  channel  to  form  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  thus  created  island,  of  several 
hundred  acres  extent. 

It  is  upon  the  elevated  southern  poi  tion  of  the  island 
that  remains  of  prehistoric  human  occupation  are 
found.  The  site  presents  the  anomaly  of  being  located 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  whereas  it  formerly  lay 
on  the  west;  and  furthermore,  as  a  result  of  the  flood 
of  1913,  it  is  covered  by  a  deposit  of  sand  and  silt  to  a 
depth  of  from  three  to  eight  inches,  so  that  even  where 
the  soil  is  under  cultivation,  not  a  vestige  of  human 
handiwork  is  to  be  seen,  and  surface  scrutiny  would 
give  no  hint  of  the  underlying  remains  of  human  occu- 
pation. 

The  Campbell  Island  site,  of  limited  extent,  at  best, 
is  in  great  part  occupied  by  the  farm-house  with  its 
numerous  barns  and  buildings,  so  that  only  restricted 
portions  were  available  for  examination.  The  ac- 
companying  map   shows   the   portions   excavated   and 
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suggests  the  location  and  extent  of  the  remaining  unex- 
plored areas.  While  the  available  strip  lying  to  the 
south  of  the  farm-house  produced  one  burial  and  a 
number  of  storage  pits,  it  was  in  the  feed-lot  to  the 
northeast  of  the  large  barn  that  the  more  important  re- 
sults were  obtained.  This  area,  it  will  be  noted  on  the 
map,  apparently  comprises  an  oval  space  trending  north 
and  south  for  a  distance  of  something  over  200  feet  and 
having  a  width  of  approximately  100  feet.  The  barn- 
lot  which,  owing  to  graded  driveways  and  other  ob- 
structions, could  not  be  examined,  apparently  comprises 
practically  one-half  of  the  richest  portion  of  the  occu- 
pied area. 

The  feed-lot  area  produced  a  total  of  20  burials  and 
17  storage-pits;  its  southern  extension,  across  the  barn- 
lot,  four  pits  and  a  fireplace;  and  the  strip  extending 
along  the  bank  of  the  old  river  channel,  to  the  south  of 
the  farm-house,  one  burial  and  14  pits.  There  seems 
to  have  been  no  definite  grouping  of  burials,  nor  any 
particular  relationship  between  location  of  burials  and 

storage  or  refuse-pits; 
however,  it  may  be  of 
significance  that  prac- 
tically all  burials  in  the 
feed-lot  area  were  ori- 
entated toward  the  east, 
northeast  and  south- 
east, as  shown  on  the 
map.  The  burial  found 
within  the  strip  to  the 
south  of  the  farm 
house  had  the  head  oi 
the  enclosed  skeleton  almost  directly  toward  the  west. 


Fig.  1. 


Pottery     Vessel     from 
Number   1;    (1-3). 


Burial 
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The  depth  at  which  burials  were  placed  varied  from 
those  lying  partly  within  the  plow-line  to  those  placed 
a  trifle  more  than  two  feet  below  the  surface. 

Of  the  21  burials  uncovered, 
15  lay  extended  at  length  upon  the 
back;  two  lay  upon  the  back  with 
knees  drawn  upward;  three  were 
of  undetermined  position  owing  to 
recent  disturbance ;  and  one  skele- 

Fig.  2.~rated  Shell  ton>  disarticulated  and  incomplete, 
spoon  from  above  ves-  was  found  in  a  refuse  pit.  Of  the 
total  of  21,  12  were  adults,  two 
adolescents,  and  seven  were  children  ranging  from  in- 
fancy to  ten  years  of  age.  Five  of  the  21  had  pottery 
vessels  placed  with  them,  while  four  others  were  accom- 
panied by  minor  artifacts.  Of  the  total  number  of 
burials,  one  had  been  disturbed  by  the  depositing  of  a 
later  burial,  and  two  had  been  partly  displaced  in  the 
construction  of  storage-pits.  A  single  burial  was  par- 
tial, indicating  re-burial. 

THE  BURIALS  IN  DETAIL 

Burial  Number  i  —  This  grave  contained  the  skele- 
ton of  a  child  of  about  four  years  of  age,  extended  upoi 
the  back,  with  head  almost  due  east;  with  it  was  ah 
earthenware  pot  (Fig.  1)  of  about  three  pints  capacity, 
having  four  handles.  Within  the  pot,  was  a  mussel- 
shell  spoon  (Fig.  2)  decorated  with  notches  cut  upon 
its  edges. 

Burial  Number  2  —  Skeleton  of  a  child  (Fig.  3)  of 
approximately  five  years  old,  extended  upon  the  back 
with  head  toward  the  east.  A  pottery-vessel  (Fig.  4)' 
of  one  quart  capacity,  having  two  handles  and  a  seal- 
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loped  rim,  lay  alongside  the  skull  at  the  right.     This 
vessel  contained  a  plain  mussel-shell  spoon. 


Fig.  3.     Skeleton   of  a   Child  with  Vessel ;    Burial    number    2. 

Burial  Number  j  —  Skeleton  of  an  adult  (Fig.  5), 
extended  upon  the  back,  with  head  toward  the  north- 
east.   At  the  abdominal  region  was  found  a  triangular 

arrow-point  of  drab  flint. 
This  burial  and  the  two 
preceding  ones  were  at  a 
depth  of  two  feet  below 
the  surface. 


Burial  Number  4  — 
An  adult  skeleton,  appar- 
ently buried  extended  up- 
on the  back,  with  head  a 
trifle  north  of  east.     The 

Fig.    4.      Pottery   vessel    found   with    original    burial     lay     Only 
above  Burial   (1-4).  fe    .  1     ,  /  J 

one  foot  below  the  sur- 
face, but  bones  of  the  legs  and  feet  had  been  re- 
moved in  digging  the  grave  for  burial  Number  3,  and 
were  found  at  a  depth  of  two  feet  below  the  surface, 
beneath  the  skeleton  of  the  last-named  burial. 
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adult, 


Burial  Number  5  —  Partial  skeleton  of  an 
found  deposited  in  refuse  pit  Number  3. 

Burial  Number  6  —  Skeleton  of  an  infant,  badly  de- 
composed; placed  extended  upon  the  back,  with  head 
toward  the  northeast.     No  artifacts. 


Fig.  5.    Skeleton  of  an  adult;  Burial  number  3. 

Burial  Number  7  —  Just  across  the  fence  dividing 
the  feed-lot  from  the  barnyard  and  within  the  latter, 
there  had  been  noted  a  year  or  two  previously,  a  burial, 
from  which  workmen,  in  re-setting  the  fence,  had  re- 
moved a  shell  container.  As  the  burial  had  not  been 
further  molested,  it  was  felt  that  so  small  an  encroach- 
ment upon  the  forbidden  barnyard  area  was  justified, 
and  the  skeleton  accordingly  was  exposed.  The  burial 
was  that  of  an  adult,  extended  horizontally,  with  head 
toward  the  southeast.  Alongside  the  left  forearm  lay 
a  perforated  canine  tooth  of  the  black  bear.  The  shell 
container,  now  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  H.  Lee  Good,  of 
Hamilton,  measures  11  inches  in  length  and  is  made 
from  the  Fulgur  perversum.    It  is  shown  as  Fig.  6. 
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Burial  Number  8  —  This  grave  contained  the  skele- 
ton of  a  youth  of  perhaps  16  years,  and  was  one  of  the 
more  interesting  of  the  several  uncovered.  It  lay  upon 
the  back,  with  head  a  trifle  south  of  east,  and  with  the 
knees  drawn  upward  and  backward,  as  shown  in  the 


Fig.  6.  Ocean-shell  Container,  found  with  Burial  number  7.  (1-8). 


cut,  Fig.  7.  The  depth  of  this  burial  was  so  slight  that 
the  skull  was  but  10  inches,  and  the  knees  but  seven 
inches,  below  the  surface.  At  the  pelvis  lay  a  small 
earthenware  pot,  of  less  than  one  quart  capacity  and 
without  handles.  The  type  of  this  vessel,  as  well  as  its 
decorative  imprint,  is  somewhat  different  from  the 
typical  vessels  of  the  site.  Alongside  the  left  ear  was 
found  a  short  spool-shaped  ear  ornament  (Fig.  8)  made 
from  soft  reddish  stone,  closely  resembling  both  in  size 
|and  form  the  spool-shaped  ear  ornaments  of  copper 
found  with  the  burials  of  the  Hopewell  culture  group. 
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Burial    Number    p  —  Adult    skeleton,    presumably 
placed  at  length  upon  the  back,  head  toward  the  north- 


Fig.  7.     Flexed  Skeleton   with  Vessel  and   Ear   Ornament;   Burial 
number  8. 


east.  An  interesting  feature  of  this  burial  is  the  fact 
that  a  subsequently  constructed  storage  pit  had  resulted 
in  the  displacement  and  removal 
of  the  lower  portions  of  the  skele- 
ton, as  shown  in  the  cut,  Fig.  9. 
The  burial  was  at  a  depth  of  two 
feet. 

Burial  Number  io  —  An  in- 
complete adult  skeleton,  placed  at 
length  upon  the  back  with  head 
toward  the  east;  skull,  cervical 
vertebrae  and  feet  bones  absent ; 
depth  of  burial,  a  trifle  less  than 
two  feet. 

Burial  Number   it  —  Skeleton   of   an   infant,    ap- 


Fig.   8.      Stone    Ear    Orna- 
ment found  with  Burial 
No.  8.     (full  size). 
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parently  only  a  few  weeks  old;  extended  burial,  head 
toward  the  east. 

Burial  Number  12  —  Adult  skeleton,  extended  upon 
back  with  head  toward  the  northeast ;  burial  so  near  the 
surface  that  cultivation  had  dislodged  the  skull  and 
other  bones. 


V 

"  *  .  .' 


Fig.  9.    Burial  Number  9,  lower  portions  of  which  were  disturbed  by  Pit. 


Burial  Number  13  —  Skeleton  of  a  child,  extended 
burial  with  head  toward  the  southeast;  had  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  plow. 

Burial  Number  14  —  Adult  skeleton,  placed  hori- 
zontally at  length,  head  toward  the  southeast. 

Burial  Number  15  —  Skeleton  of  a  youth,  extended 
upon  the  back  with  head  to  the  northeast.  An  interest- 
ing vessel  (Fig.  10)  of  about  three  pints  capacity,  lay 
at  the  right  side  of  the  skull. 
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Burial  Number  16  —  Skeleton  of  an  adult,  lying 
upon  the  back  with  knees  drawn  backward  and  upward, 
and  with  left  forearm  across  the  body.  The  orientation 
of  this  skeleton  was  unusual  for  the  site,  the  head  being 
toward  the  west.  The  skeleton  presented  an  interesting 
pathological  condition  of  the  teeth  (Fig.  11). 

Burial  Number  ij  —  In- 
fant, extended  burial,  with 
head  to  the  southeast;  at  the 
pelvis  reposed  two  triangular 
arrow-points  of  drab-colored 
flint. 

Burial  Number  i  8  — 
Adult,  badly  decomposed  as  a 

Fig.    10.    ^TTessel    found    result  °f  shallow  grave5   eX" 

with  Burial  number  15  tended  burial,  with  head  to- 
ward the  southeast. 

Burial  Number  ig  —  This  grave  furnished  the  sec- 
ond example  for  the  site  of  a  burial  disturbed  by  the 
construction  of  a  storage-pit.  In  this  instance  the  body 
had  been  deposited  upon  large  slabs  of  limestone,  and 
the  digging  of  the  pit  had  removed  the  lower  one-half 
of  the  skeleton,  including  the  pelvis.  The  cut,  (Fig.  12) 
shows  the  slabs  in  place  with  the  skull  as  it  lay  when 
found,  but  through  an  oversight,  the  remaining  skeletal 
parts  were  removed  before  the  photograph  was  made. 
The  edge  of  the  pit,  as  it' impinged  upon  the  burial,  may 
be  seen  in  the  cut. 

Burial  Number  20  —  Skeleton  of  an  adult,  extended 
upon  the  back,  with  head  toward  the  southeast;  this 
skeleton  lay  in  a  very  shallow  grave  and  was  badly  de- 
composed. With  it  were  several  bone  implements,  in- 
cluding an  awl,  made  from  a  leg-bone  of  the  deer. 
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Fig.  11.     Flexed  Skeleton  of   Burial   number   16. 


mmmm 


Fig.   12.     Skull   of    Burial   number    19;   the   Burial   was    placed    upon    flat 
stones ;   lower  portions  removed   in   digging  a   storage   Pit. 
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Burial  Number  21  —  Skeleton  of  an  infant,  ex- 
tended upon  the  back,  head  to  the  northeast;  shallow 
grave  and  badly  decomposed  skeletal  remains. 

THE  STORAGE-PITS 

The  storage  pits,  cache  pits  or  refuse  pits,  as  they 
are  variously  termed,  as  found  in  the  Campbell  Island 
site,  were  quite  similar  to  those  found  in  other  sites  of 
the  culture  group  in  Ohio,  although,  owing  to  the  lesser 
importance  and  size  of  the  site  under  consideration, 
they  perhaps  were  not  so  large  nor  so  carefully  con- 
structed. The  largest  of  the  35  pits  examined  measured 
three  and  one-half  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top,  was  five 
feet  in  depth,  and  tapered  slightly  inward  to  the  flat 
bottom.  It  was  filled  with  the  characteristic  strata  of 
earth,  organic  remains,  sand  and  so  forth,  while  upon 
the  bottom,  to  a  depth  of  10  inches,  lay  a  deposit  of 
charred  shelled  corn  and  beans.  Almost  a  bushel  of 
the  intermixed  corn  and  beans  was  removed  and  was 
found  to  be  in  a  very  gratifying  condition,  the  greater 
part  of  the  -grains  retaining  their  natural  forms. 
Numerous  animal  and  bird  bones  were  taken  from  the 
upper  strata  of  this  pit,  and  many  fragments  of  the 
characteristic  pottery-ware  were  recovered. 

The  refuse  pits  were  the  principal  source  of  the' 
implements,  ornaments  and  pottery-fragments  obtained 
from  the  site,  among  the  last-named  being  an  extremely 
large  and  interesting  broken  vessel  which  afforded  a 
complete  restoration,  and  a  second  vessel,  almost  as 
large,  which  had  been  fractured  and  dumped  into  the 
pit. 

In  the  portion  of  the  site  extending  to  the  southward 
of  the  barnyard  there  was  disclosed  a  fire-place,  five 
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feet  in  diameter.  This  was  not  a  specialized  structure, 
such  as  occasionally  are  found  in  sites  of  the  culture 
group,  but  merely  an  open  fire-bed,  occupying  the  level 
unmodified  surface  of  the  ground.  Within  the  ashes 
resulting  from  its  use  were  found  fragments  of  pottery- 
ware,  broken  bone  scrapers,  mussel-shells  and  animal 
bones. 

ARTIFACTS  FROM  THE  SITE 

Pottery-ware  —  Potsherds  and  fragments  of  pots, 
mostly  from  the  large  handled  cooking  vessels,  were 
everywhere  in  evidence  throughout  the  site.  Fig.  13 
illustrates  an  unusually  interesting  vessel,  of  large  size, 
which  was  found  by  Dr.  H.  L.  Good,  previous  to  these 
explorations,  where  it  had  been  partly  exposed  through 
caving  off  of  the  terrace  in  which  it  lay.  Apparently 
the  vessel  had  been  thrown  into  a  pit,  upon  being 
broken,  the  break  being  in  the  nature  of  a  vertical 
crack  or  split,  thus  leaving  the  pot  in  two  practically 
entire  sections.  It  was  presented  by  Dr.  Good  to  the 
Museum,  where  the  restoration  was  made.  The  vessel 
measures  17  inches  in  height  and  14J  inches  in  diameter. 

A  second  extremely  large  and  very  unusual  vessel, 
taken  by  our  survey  from  a  pit  in  the  feed-lot  section, 
is  shown  as  Fig.  14.  This  pot,  which  has  the  extraor- 
dinary measurements  of  17|  inches  in  diameter  and  12| 
inches  in  height,  has  a  capacity  of  something  near  five 
gallons.  The  walls  average  less  than  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness  and  in  places  are  as  little  as  one- 
twelfth  of  an  inch.  The  entire  vessel  weighs  a  few 
ounces  over  five  pounds.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  type, 
as  well  as  in  size,  this  vessel  does  not  conform  to  the 
characteristic  pottery-ware  of  the  culture  group.     It  is 
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without  handles,  its  horizontal  measurement  as  com- 
pared with  the  vertical  is  much  greater,  and  the  char- 
acter of  its  component  material  is  different.  Instead  of 
the  rather  coarse  clay,  tempered  with  granulated  shell, 


Fig.  13.    Large  Pottery  Vessel  found  by  Dr.  H.  L.  Good  in  a  Stor- 
age Pit  (1-5). 

which  usually  burns  to  a  reddish  hue,  this  vessel  is  made 
from  a  very  fine  and  smooth  slip,  without  visible 
tempering  material,  and  as  a  result  of  firing  has  a  dark 
brown  to  black  color.  Tests  of  fragments  show,  despite 
their  thinness,  extreme  strength  and  resistance  to  use 
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and  exposure.  The  vessel  apparently  had  been  cracked 
or  broken,  and  the  entire  residue  thrown  into  the  refuse 
pit.  Several  pieces  were  as  much  as  one  foot  across, 
and  by  careful  search  all  except  some  small  fragments 
were  recovered,  making  possible  a  complete  restoration. 
The  vessel  is  simply  decorated  around  its  greater  cir- 
cumference by  incised  or  impressed  vertical  and  hori- 


^tlBR 


Fig.  14.     Large  Vessel  taken  from  Refuse  Pit  in  Feed-lot  section 

(1-5). 


zontal  lines,  arranged  somewhat  shield-like  as  to  pat- 
tern. All  traces  of  fabric  or  basketry  container,  that 
may  have  been  used  in  its  manufacture,  have  been  re- 
moved. Professor  C.  B.  Harrop,  of  the  Department  of 
Ceramic  Engineering  of  Ohio  State  University,  to 
whom  the  vessel  was  submitted  for  examination,  pro- 
nounces it  as  most  exceptional  from  a  primitive  ceramic 
viewpoint.    It  was  a  considerable  achievement,  he  points 
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out,  for  the  primitive  potter  to  be  able  to  fashion  so 
large  a  vessel  with  so  comparatively  thin  walls,  and  to 
retain  its  form  until  firing  could  be  effected. 

Flint  Implements  —  Implements  chipped  from  flint 
comprise  the  projectile  points  both  of  the  stemmed-and- 
notched  and  the  triangular  unnotched  varieties;  knives 
and  scrapers  of  the  notched  and  unnotched  lanceolate 
types;  drills  or  perforators;  and  the  flake  knives.  For 
the  last-named,  the  Flint  Ridge  variegated  flint  mostly 
was  used,  while  in  the  preceding  forms  the  material  for 
the  most  part  is  the  southern  Ohio  gray 'and  drab  chert. 
None  of  the  types  present  differences  over  those  from 
other  sites  of  the  culture.  Representative  specimens  are 
shown  as  Fig.  15. 


Fig.  15.    Types  of  Flint  Implements  found  throughout  the  Village  (1-3). 
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Stone  Implements  —  The  celt,  or  un-grooved  axe 
(Fig.  16)  and  the  common  hammer  stone,  or  hand- 
hammer,  (Fig.  17),  com- 
prise practically  the  only 
types  of  pecked  and 
ground  stone  implements 
found  in  the  site.  Celts 
were  not  numerous,  but 
the  hammer-stones  were 
fairly  abundant. 

Implements  of  Bone  — 
The  principal  type  made 
from  bone  found  in  the 
site  are  the  awls,  the  elon- 
gated scrapers  or  beam- 
ers,  and  the  hoes  or  dig- 
ging implements.  The 
bone  awls  are  mainly  of 
three  types  —  those  made 
from  the  ulna  of  the  wild 
turkey  and  other  large  birds;  those  fashioned  from  the 
metapodial  (and  occasionally  from  other  leg-bones)  of 
the  deer ;  and  those  made  from  splints  and  split  strips  of 
various  animals  and  bird  bones.  These  forms  are  shown 
in  the  cut,  Fig.  18.  A  single  example  of  the  long  curved 
bbdkin-like  needle,  with  the  perforated  base  for  ac- 
commodation of  the  thread,  was  found.  Specimens  of 
the  scraper  —  one  made  from  the  metapodial  bone  and 
one  from  the  femur  of  the  deer,  are  shown  in  Fig.  19. 
The  shoulder  blades  of  the  deer  and  the  elk  appear  to 
have  been  the  favorite  bones  used  by  inhabitants  of  the 
site  as  hoes.     Not  infrequently  these  are  perforated, 


Fig.  16.    Types  of  Stone  Celts  found 

with  Burials  and  throughout  the 

site  (1-4). 
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apparently  to  facilitate  attachment  of  handles,  as  shown 
in  the  cut,  (Fig.  20). 

Shell  Implements — Hoes,  scrap- 
ers and  spoons,  or  ladles,  are  the 
three  forms  commonly  made  from 
shell,  as  found  in  the  Campbell  site. 
The  last-named  is  illustrated  in  con- 
nection with  the  description  of  pot- 
tery vessels  found  with  burials;  the 
hoes  and  scrapers  are  shown  as  Fig. 
21.  In  the  former,  the  cutting  edge 
of  the  implement  often  is  strikingly 
worn,  showing  energetic  use;  in  the 
scrapers,  as  will  be  noted,  the  mar- 
gin of  the  shell  is  ground  away  to 
form  a  straight  or  slightly  curved 
line  at  the  point  of  contact  with  the 


Fig.  17.  Type  of  Ham- 
mer-stone found  in 
the  Refuse  Pits  (1-4). 


object  or  material  to  be  shaped. 
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Fig.  18.    Types  of  Bone  Awls,  found  throughout  the  Village  Site  (1-3). 
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Implements  of  antler  —  The  most  striking  type  of 
antler  implement  found  in  the  site  is  the  large  mattock- 
like digging  implement,  made  from  the  beam  or  a  cor- 
respondingly rather  large  section  of  elk  antler.  These 
are  illustrated  in  Fig.  22,  and  are  entirely  similar  to 

those  found  at  the  Madison- 
ville  site.  The  lower  portion 
of  the  implement,  correspond- 
ing to  the  cutting  edge,  is  cut 
partly  away,  to  leave  a  curved 
bit,  while  the  projection  higher 
up,  resulting  from  the  removal 
of  a  tine,  apparently  served  as 
a  stay  for  the  thong  which, 
passing  around  it,  helped  to 
secure  the  handle  to  the  poll  of 
the  implement.  Other  forms 
of  antler  implements  are  the 
chisel  and  the  hollow  point 
(Fig.  23),  the  flint-chipping 
implement  and  the  arrow- 
point  shown  as  Fig.  24.  An 
interesting  digging  implement, 
in  the  form  of  a  hoe,  is  shown 
as  Fig.  25.  This  notched  speci- 
men, chipped  from  an  argil- 
laceous rock,  is  the  only  one 
of  the  kind  found  in  the  site. 

Tobacco  Pipes  —  But  three  specimens  of  pipes  were 
found  in  the  site  —  two  of  them,  a  small  cubical  form 
and  an  unfinished  L-shaped  specimen,  both  of  sand- 
stone, (Fig.  26),  taken  by  our  survey  from  refuse  pits, 
and  a  finely  made  platform  type,  (Fig.  27),  taken  from 
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Fig.  19.    Types  of  Bone  Scrap- 
ers found  in  the  Refuse 
Pits   (1-5). 
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a  pit  located  beneath  the  straw-stack  by  Dr.  H.  L.  Good, 
subsequent  to  these  explorations.  The  last-named  is 
made  of  limestone. 

Other  Specimens  From  the  Site  —  In  Fig.  28  are 
shown  a  perforated  shell  disk,  one  and  three-fourths 
inches  in  diameter;  a  polished  splanchnic  bone  of  the 


mi 


Fig.  20.    Hoe-blades,  made  from  Shoulder-blades  of  Elk 
and  Deer  1-5). 

raccoon;  three  beaver  tusks,  used  as  chisels  or  knives; 
an  ornament  made  from  a  section  of  the  jaw  of  the  gray 
wolf;  and  a  perforated  canine  tooth  of  the  black  bear. 
A  cache  of  72  unfinished  projectile  points,  of  grayish- 
colored  chert,  was  found  in  one  of  the  refuse  pits  in  the 
feed-lot. 

That  the  Campbell  Island  site  was  not  a  particularly 
prosperous  settlement  is  indicated  by  the  scarcity  of  ob- 
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jects  of  ornament,  even  the  common  bone  bead,  usually 
so  abundant,  being  almost  altogether  absent. 

Animal  and  Bird  Bones  —  It  was  hoped  that  the 
buffalo  might  be  identified  among  the  skeletal  remains 
found  in  the  refuse  pits  of  the  site,  but,  although  found 
at  the  Madisonville  site,  they  were  altogether  lacking. 
Bones  of  animals  and  birds  found  and  identified  at  the 
Campbell  Island  site  are  as  follows:  elk,  deer,  black 
bear,  wolf,  mountain  lion,  Indian  dog,  wild  cat,  gray 
fox,  raccoon,  beaver,  otter,  ground  hog,  skunk,  opossum, 
gray  squirrel,  box  turtle,  wild  turkey  and  wild  duck. 
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Fig.  21.    Shell  Scrapers  and  Shell  Hoes,  found  in  the  Refuse  Pits  (1-3). 


THE  HINE  MOUND  AND  VILLAGE  SITE 

The  Hine  Mound  and  Village  Site  are  located  upon 
the  farm  of  Mr.  George  Hine,  about  five  miles  south 
of  Hamilton,  in  Ross  township,  Butler  county,  Ohio. 
They  occupy  a  rather  strategic  position,  the  plateau-like 
terrace  on  which  they  are  situated  deriving  natural  pro- 
tection on  the  east  from  the  declivitous  descent  to  the 
Great  Miami  River,  and  on  the  south  and  southwest 
from  an  almost  equally  abrupt  descent  to  the  bed  of  a 
tributary  stream  from  the  northwest.     Since  the  pre- 
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historic   occupation   of   the   site,   however,   the   Miami 
river,  as  at  Campbell  Island,  has  changed  its  course  and 


Fig.   22.     Mattock-like    Implements   of    Elk-horn,    from  the   Refuse   Pits 

(1-5). 

now  occupies  a  new  channel  a  mile  or  more  to  the  east- 
ward. 

After  completion  of  the  examination  of  the  Camp- 
bell Island  site,   the  survey  spent  ten  days  in  a  pre- 
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liminary  examination  of  the  Hine  mound  and  site,  with 
the  results  herewith  recorded.    In  view  of  the  fact  that 


Fig.  23.    Antler  Implement  and  Chisel,  from  Refuse 
Pits   (1-3). 


the  latter  site  proved  to  be  similar  in  every  way  to  the 
Campbell  Island  site,  and  that  both  are  attributable  to 
the  same  culture  group  of  Ohio  aborigines,  it  is  deemed 


Fig.  24.    Antler  Points  and  Flint-chippers,  from  Refuse  Pits  (1-3), 
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'ig.  25.  A  Chipped  and  Notched 

Stone  Hoe;   from  a  Refuse 

Pit  (1-3). 


proper  to  include  the  results  of  their  examinations  in 

the  same  report. 

According  to  information  afforded  by  Mr.  Hine,  the 

present  owner  of  the  land,  the  Hine  site  must  have  been 

of  considerable  extent  and 
importance.  Mr.  Hine  de- 
clares that  during  the  up- 
wards of  a  half  century  that 
he  has  lived  upon  the  farm, 
and  throughout  the  preced- 
ing years  of  cultivation  by 
his  father,  at  least  one  hun- 
dred skeletons  have  been  dis- 
lodged by  the  plow,  many  of 
which  were  accompanied  by 

pottery  vessels.     According  to  his  observations  —  and 

this  is  borne  out  by  the  examination  made  by  our  survey 

—  practically  all  buri- 
als were  in  extremely 

shallow     graves.       A 

number  of  graves 

which  had  been  prac- 
tically   eradicated    by 

the  plow  were  located, 

but     none     that     lay 

deeper     were     to     be 

found  within  the  short 

time   at  our  disposal. 

A  few  refuse  pits,  and 

a  considerable  area  of 

refuse-bearing     soil 

were  examined  with  the  result  that  a  representative 

series  of  implements  was  obtained.     Practically  all  the 


Fig.     26. 


Stone     Tobacco      Pipes 
Refuse  Pits   (1-3). 


from 
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types  secured  from  the  Campbell  Island  site  were  found, 
although  in  much  fewer  numbers.  An  interesting  dis- 
covery was  that  of  the  entire  skeleton  of  the  Indian  dog, 


Fig.  27.     Platform  type  of  Tobacco  Pipe,  from  a 
Refuse  Pit  (full  size). 

which  was  found  buried  in  the  refuse  deposit  above 

referred  to,  at  a  depth  of  IS  inches  below  the  surface. 

In  connection  with  the  Hine  village  site  is  a  burial 

mound,  which  was  found  to  be  approximately  60  feet 


Fig.  28.     Objects  made  from  Shell,  Bone  and  Teeth;   from  Refuse  Pits 

(1-3). 

in  diameter  and  slightly  less  than  seven  feet  in  height 
at  its  apex.  There  had  been  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
this  elevation  was  an  artificial  mound  or  merely  one  of 
the  gravel  kames  not  uncommon  in  the  vicinity.  It  was 
found  to  be  artificial  in  its  entirety,   and  to  be  con- 
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structed  of  the  earth  and  soil  of  the  surrounding  village. 
Occupation  of  the  site  had  both  preceded  and  followed 
the  erection  of  the  mound,  as  shown  by  habitation  evi- 
dences and  refuse  pits  on  the  original  surface  and  by  a 
grave  dug  into  the  structure  near  its  apex. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  as  a  rule  burial  mounds  of 
the  culture,  where  they  are  found  in  connection  with 
habitations  sites,  contain  many  burials,  it  was  expected 
that  the  Hine  mound  would  yield  profusely  in  skeletal 

remains.  It  proved 
to  be  an  exception, 
however,  in  this  re- 
spect, and  was  found 
to  contain  only  five 
burials. 

Burial  Number  i 
—  At  a  distance  of 
ten  feet  from  the 
eastern  margin  of 
the  mound  was  found 
Burial  Number  i.  It 
was  that  of  a  young 
adult,  the  skeleton 
extended  upon  the 
back,  with  the  head 
toward  the  northeast. 
The  burial,  as  it  was 
uncovered,  is  shown 
as  Fig.  29.  A  fine  pot- 
tery vessel,  decorated 
with    looped    lines 

Burial  Number  1  of  the  Hine  ,  -  .       . 

Mound.  about   the  neck,   lay 


Fig.  29. 
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just  above  the  right  shoulder  of  the  skeleton,  while  a 
well-made  celt  of  argellite  lay  near  the  left  foot.  The 
vessel  is  shown  as  Fig.  30. 

Burial  Number  2  —  This  was  the  skeleton  of  an 
infant,  and  lay  toward  the  southeastern  circumference 
of  the  mound.  The  skeleton  was  extended  with  head 
toward  the  north.    A  fine  pottery  vessel,  of  three  quarts 


Fig.  30.    Pottery  vessel,  found  with  Burial  Number  1, 
Hine  Mound    (1-3). 

capacity  (Fig.  31)  and  decorated  with  a  pleasing  de- 
sign, lay  at  the  left  side  of  the  head.  A  shell  spoon 
(Fig.  32)  was  inside  the  vessel. 

Burial  Number  3  lay  southeast  from  the  center  of 
the  mound.  The  skeleton,  an  adult,  was  extended,  with 
head  toward  the  north.  It  was  unaccompanied  by  arti- 
facts. 

Burial  Number  4,  (Fig.  33),  lay  a  short  distance 
south  of  center,  was  extended  upon  the  back  with  head 
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to  the  north,  and  was  placed  one  foot  above  the  floor 
line.  At  the  head  and  similarly  at  the  feet,  were  placed 
two  large  slabs  of  fossil-bearing  limestone.  A  single 
pearl  bead  was  found  at  the  skull. 


Fig.  31. 


Vessel  found  with  Burial  Number  2  of 
the  Hine  Mound  (1-3). 


Burial  Number  5  was  that  of  a  child  which  occupied 
a  shallow  grave  near  the  top  center  of  the  mound.  It 
had  been  disturbed  by  the  plow,  and  the  accompanying 
pottery  vessel  was  badly  broken. 

The  only  additional  feature  of 
the  Hine  mound  was  the  occur- 
rence at  approximately  the  cen- 
ter of  its  base  or  floor-line  of  up- 
wards of  100  limestone  slabs, 
ranging  from  small  and  medium- 
sized  to  very  large  and  heavy 
specimens.  These  covered  a 
space  of  10  by  12  feet  and  were 
laid  without  apparent  order,  some  of  them  flat  upon  the 
surface  and  others  on  edge.  These  stone  slabs,  toward 
the  south  side  of  their  extent,  were  in  places  placed  one 


Fig.  32.     Shell  Spoon  from 

the   above   Pottery 

Vessel   (1-3). 
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above  the  other.  Intermingled  with  the  slabs  were 
small  quantities  of  ash  and  charred  matter,  apparently 
the  result  of  burning  of  twigs  and  small  branches.  It 
was  felt  that  an  important  burial  would  be  found  be- 
neath this  pretentious  structure,  but  careful  examination 
of  the  underlying  ground  to  a  depth  of  several  feet  pro- 
duced no  results. 


Fig.  33.    Burial  Number  4,  Hine  Mound,  showing  stones  at  head  and  feet. 

COMPARISONS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Examination  of  the  Campbell  Island  site  and  of  the 
nearby  Hine  site,  though  neither  of  them  are  extensive, 
add  definitely  to  the  accumulating  evidence  concerning 
the  great  Fort  Ancient  culture  group  in  Ohio.  While 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  but  a  single  site  of 
the  group  had  been  examined,  there  are  now  available 
published  results  of  complete  examinations  of  at  least 
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a  half-dozen  important  sites;  and  whereas  formerly 
speculation  busied  itself  in  attempting  to  attribute  the 
sites  to  one  or  another  of  the  known  historic  tribes  or 
nations,  the  evidence  now  is  clear  that,  along  with 
others  yet  to  be  explored,  they  represent  the  habitation 
sites  of  an  important,  populous  and  widespread  group 
of  our  prehistoric  population. 

Perhaps  the  most  gratifying  result  of  the  examina- 
tion of  the  sites  covered  by  this  report  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  fact  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  outposts 
(or  prototypes,  as  the  case  may  be)  of  the  great  settle- 
ment at  Madisonville.  This  conclusion  is  based  upon 
the  finding  that  not  only  are  they  attributable  to  the 
general  culture  group  of  which  Madisonville  may  be 
accepted  as  the  type,  but  that  in  the  matter  of  localized 
or  modified  traits,  as  exhibited  in  burial  customs  and 
artifacts,  they  are  altogether  similar. 

It  is  a  logical  supposition  that  whatever  may  be 
learned  through  archaeological  research  regarding  mi- 
gration and  chronology  of  this  great  group,  must  be 
mainly  through  the  media  of  these  variations  or  sub- 
traits  of  a  common  culture  complex;  for  should  suc- 
ceeding sites  show  no  deviation  from  nor  addition  to 
the  evidence  already  adduced,  progress  would  be  slow 
indeed.  Without  presuming  to  draw  conclusions  as  to' 
relative  time  of  occupancy  or  migratory  movements,  it 
may  be  of  interest,  at  this  time,  to  indicate  the  points 
of  similarity  of  the  sites  covered  in  this  report  and  the 
Madisonville  site,  on  the  one  hand;  and  the  apparent 
close  relationship  between  certain  others  of  the  general 
group,  on  the  other. 

The  characteristic  indicia  of  the  Fort  Ancient 
culture  group  are,  of  course,  well  known.     They  alone 
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of  the  several  distinct  groups  of  the  territory  have  left 
well-marked  village  sites.  These  sites,  often  quite  ex- 
tensive, usually  contain  both  burial  mounds  and 
cemeteries,  as  well  as  quantities  of  debris  and  refuse, 
disposed  either  in  abandoned  storage  pits  or  in  midden 
deposits;  pottery-ware,  stone,  bone  and  shell  implements 
and  ornaments  of  distinctive  types.  It  is  in  the  presence 
or  absence  of  any  one  or  more  of  these  indicia,  or  in 
variation  shown  in  burial  custom,  type  of  artifact  or 
common  trait,  that  there  may  be  found  similarities  or 
differences  bearing  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  several 
sites. 

The  examined  sites  and  the  order  in  which  they  ap- 
pear to  be  closely  related,  are:  .  Madisonville  and 
Campbell  Island  (including  the  Hine)  sites;  the  Feurt 
site  and  the  Fox  farm  (Kentucky)  site;  the  Baum  site 
and  the  Gartner  site. 

The  Madisonville1  and  Campbell  Island  Sites.  Nat- 
urally in  a  site  so  important  and  extensive  as  that  at 
Madisonville,  a  comparatively  long  period  of  occupa- 
tion would  be  expected.  This  surmise  was  fully  veri- 
fied in  its  exploration  by  the  finding  of  changes  in 
burial  customs  as  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  por- 
tions of  the  site.  Furthermore,  it  was  shown  that  oc- 
cupation had  extended  to  a  date  sufficiently  recent  to 
permit  its  inhabitants  to  come  into  contact  with  Euro- 
pean traders.  The  earlier  part  of  the  cemetery  is  char- 
acterized by  flexed  burials,  frequently  accompanied  by 
pottery  vessels;  the  later  portions,  mainly  by  extended 
burials,  with  very  little  pottery-ware;  and  the  village, 
as  a  whole,  by  a  striking  development  and  use  of  the 
storage-refuse  pits  and,  in  the  minor  artifacts,  by  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  a  peculiar  mattock-like  imple- 
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ment  made  from  antlers  of  the  elk.  Negatively,  there 
was  an  almost  total  absence  of  the  discoidal  stone,  so 
common  in  certain  sites  of  the  group. 

In  the  Campbell  Island  (and  Hine)  site,  burial  was 
made  almost  exclusively  in  the  extended  position,  cor- 
responding to  the  later  burials  of  the  Madisonville  site; 
but  they  were  quite  freely  supplied  with  pottery-vessels, 
in  which  respect  they  resembled  the  older  portions  of  the 
larger  site.  In  the  matter  of  minor  objects,  the  smaller 
sites  produced  the  antler  mattock,  and  practically  every 
form  of  the  larger,  while  the  discoidal  stone  similarly 
was  lacking.  The  storage  pits  were  very  abundant  and 
in  every  way  similar,  both  as  to  construction  and  use, 
to  those  of  the  Madisonville  site. 

The  Feurf  and  Fox  Farm3  Sites.  Rather  striking 
similarities  are  to  be  noted  for  these  sites,  particularly 
in  the  matter  of  traits  peculiar  to  them  alone,  in  so  far 
as  observed.  Burials  were  almost  exclusively  of  the 
flexed  type,  and  the  placing  of  pottery  vessels  with  the 
dead  was  practically  absent.  Construction  and  use  of 
the  storage-refuse  pit  was  entirely  negligible,  disposal 
of  accumulated  refuse  being  effected  by  carrying  in  of 
earth  and  covering  it  where  it  lay.  Discoidal  stones 
were  surprisingly  abundant,  and  a  particularly  high  de- 
velopment of  the  triangular  serrated  projectile  point  of 
flint  had  been  attained. 

The  Baum4  and  Gartner5  Sites.  At  these  two  sites, 
the  storage-refuse  pit  was  everywhere  in  evidence. 
Burials  were  mainly  extended,  and  the  percentage  ac- 
companied by  pottery  vessels  very  small.  Use  of  the 
discoidal  stone  was  restricted,  but  the  long  scraper  or 
beamer  was  particularly  highly  developed. 

Geographical  location  doubtless  had  much  to  do  with 
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the  apparent  similarity  of  these  three  pairs  of  sites. 
Campbell  Island  is  but  20  miles  removed  from  Madison- 
ville, while  less  than  30  miles  to  the  northeast  from  the 
latter  is  Fort  Ancient,  forming  the  third  angle  of  the 
triangle  embracing  these  several  Miami  river  sites. 
While  the  Fox  site,  located  14  miles  southwest  of  Mays- 
ville,  Kentucky,  is  upwards  of  SO  miles  from  the  Feurt 
site  (on  the  Scioto,  just  above  its  juncture  with  the 
Ohio)  this  distance  is  considerably  less  than  that  from 
the  Fox  site  to  Madisonville.  The  Gartner  site,  on  the 
Scioto  river,  north  of  Chillicothe,  is  less  than  20  miles 
removed  from  the  Baum  site,  in  the  Paint  creek  valley 
of  Ross  county. 

There  remain  a  number  of  unexplored  sites  of  this 
culture  in  the  state,  while  many  others,  presumably  of 
the  same  group,  are  to  be  found  along  the  river  in  ad- 
jacent territory.  The  examination  of  these  sites  out- 
side of  Ohio  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  in  order  that  the 
evidence  which  they  contain  may  be  added  to  that  al- 
ready available  regarding  the  migrations  and  chron- 
ology of  the  great  Fort  Ancient  group  of  our  prehistoric 
population. 
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Honorable  James  E.  Campbell, 

President  of  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  EDWIN  CAMPBELL* 


BY  DR.  WILLIAM  OXLEY  THOMPSON 


Honorable  James  Edwin  Campbell: 

The  present  opportunity  is  taken  by  the  University 
to  extend  to  you  most  cordial  greetings  in  recognition 
of  your  distinguished  citizenship  and  of  the  approaching 
anniversary  of  your  birthday.  The  University,  unable 
to  be  in  session  on  July  seventh,  anticipates  the  exact 
date  and  assures  you  of  its  warmest  felicitations  upon 
the  noble  public  career  to  which  we  all  turn  with  a  gen- 
uine and  patriotic  pride.  Ohio  your  birthplace  has  had 
many  distinguished  public  citizens  whose  character  and 
achievements  have  been  a  continual  inspiration  to  their 
children  from  generation  to  generation.  The  University 
congratulates  you  today  that  your  name  has  been  writ- 
ten indelibly  upon  that  scroll  of  honor  and  service.  The 
zeal  of  youth  that  carried  you  into  the  struggle  for  the 
life  of  the  Nation  and  later  with  unusual  brilliancy  into 
the  active  field  of  politics  has  ripened  in  these  later 
years  into  a  strength  and  dignity  of  character,  a  breadth 
of  horizon,  a  generosity  of  spirit  and  a  refinement  of 
intellect  that  have  made  you  the  most  beloved  neighbor 
and  citizen  in  our  great  commonwealth. 
1  The  University  recognizes  with  profound  gratitude 
the  important  service  you  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
higher  education  in  1889-1891,  when  Governor  of  Ohio, 

*From  an  address  delivered  by  Doctor  William  Oxley  Thompson, 
President  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
commencement  of  that  institution,  June  2,  1923.  Governor  James  E 
Campbell  was  born  July  7,  1843. 
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and  later,  in  1895-1896,  when  you  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  passage  of  the  Hysell 
bill,  providing  the  first  state  levy  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  University,  was  possible  because  of  your  active 
support  of  the  measure.  This  was  the  most  important 
legislation  of  your  administration  and  will,  we  trust, 
perpetuate  your  memory  as  the  friend  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  in  a  most  vital  hour  the  devoted  friend  of  the 
Ohio  State  University.  From  your  message  to  the 
General  Assembly,  January  6,  1891,  we  direct  attention 
to  these  significant  statements: 

The  Ohio  State  University  is  worthy  of  your  fostering  care. 
The  University  has  made  notable  progress,  and  through  your 
generous,  although  somewhat  fitful  aid,  it  has  become  a  credit  to 
trie  State.  Many  persons  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  small  special 
tax  for  the  benefit  of  this  University  is  a  burden  which  the  people 
would  bear  cheerfully  for  the  sake  of  education  and  advance- 
ment. You  might,  therefore,  very  properly  inquire  whether  the 
national  gift  ought  not  to  be  supplemented  by  a  permanent  fund 
of  such  a  character. 

The  University  recognizes  gratefully  that  your  at- 
titude in  contrast  with  that  of  five  predecessors  who  did 
not  even  mention  the  University  became  a  clarion  call 
to  others  to  urge  a  more  liberal  provision  for  the  Uni- 
versity. That  day  was  the  dawn  of  the  modern  progress 
now  so  happily  achieved  in  which  we  all  rejoice. 

The  University  finds  genuine  satisfaction  in  contem- 
plating the  patriotic  ancestry  from  which  you  sprang. 
Your  grandfather  —  Samuel  Campbell  —  served  in  the 
war  of  1812.  Your  grandmother  —  Mary  Small  Camp- 
bell—  was  the  daughter  of  a  Revolutionary  soldier. 
From  this  ancestry  sprang  a  son  —  Lewis  D.  Campbell 
—  who  served  with  distinction  in  both  civil  and  military 
life  as  did  his  brother-in-law  —  Robert  Reily  —  who 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  at  Chancellorsville  in  1863. 
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Then  follows  a  list  of  grandchildren  among  whom 
you  stand  the  sole  survivor  —  who  served  in  the  Civil 
War.  The  later  generation  of  great  grandchildren,  not 
fewer  than  eighteen  in  number,  among  whom  your  own 
daughter  is  numbered  with  a  brilliant  record  in  France, 
and  your  son,  James  Edwin  Campbell,  Jr.,  with  the  rank 
of  Captain  and  overseas  service,  presents  a  military 
service  in  the  World  War  rarely  equalled.  Standing 
as  you  do  amid  five  generations  alike  patriotic  in  their 
devotion  to. the  democratic  government  under  which  we 
live,  the  University  greets  you  as  one  of  Ohio's  most  be- 
loved sons  honored  alike  in  war,  in  peace  and  in  public 
life. 

The  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  the  University  join  to- 
day in  this  testimonial,  as  we  believe  all  good  citizens 
of  Ohio  would  have  us  do,  to  give  expression  to  our 
affection  and  to  place  in  your  hands  a  record  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  thousands  of  our  grateful  alumni 
hold  you. 

We  greet  you  as  citizen,  soldier,  patriot,  public 
servant,  patron  of  education  and  lover  of  humanity. 

Long  may  you  live  to  enjoy  the  honors  cheerfully 
awarded,  and  to  be  happy  in  the  affection  of  your 
friends  and  fellow  citizens. 


THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  STATEHOOD  IN  OHIO 


BY   RUHL   JACOB    BARTLETTV,    M.    A. 


The  admission  of  Ohio  as  a  state  into  the  Union, 
marked  the  end  of  a  long  and  bitter  political  contest 
both  within  and  without  the  Northwest  Territory.*  It 
was  that  age  old  conflict  between  the  forces  that  are 
progressive  and  those  that  are  conservative,  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  closing  years  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury marked  a  period  of  rapid  political  transition  in 
American  history.  The  colonists  who  had  so  gallantly 
adorned  themselves  in  new  garments  of  political  liberty 
and  equality  in  1776  found  that  their  desires  had  grown 
by  1800  to  a  demand  for  additional  plumage,  in  the  way 
of  popular  government.  The  pre-Revolutionary  leaders 
as  well  as  those  who  had  piloted  the  new  government 
through  its  first  twelve  years  of  existence,  did  not  look 
with  favor  upon  the  too  rapid  growth  of  democratic 
ideals,  but  were  content  with  the  old. 

Unaided  then,  by  these  Revolutionary  fathers,  a 
great  political  renaissance  had  taken  place  in  the  minds 
of  the  American  people.  The  Revolutionary  War  and 
the  new  responsibility  after  the  war  was  in  a  great 
measure  the  cause  of  the  change.     New  England-  colo- 


*  This  seems  to  be  the  best  designation  for  the  land  that  was  gov- 
erned by  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  It  was  first  known  as  the  North- 
western Territory  and  subsequently  was  legally  named  The  Territory 
of  the  United  States  Northwest  of  the  Ohio  River.  Most  writers  have 
adopted  either  the  title,  Northwest  Territory  or  simply  The  Territory; 
but  Judge  Jacob  Burnet  and  William  Maxwell  write  of  it  as  the  North- 
western Territory. 
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nists,  who  never  in  their  lives  had  travelled  a  dozen 
miles  from  their  native  town,  and  Virginia  colonists, 
who  had  not  looked  beyond  their  native  valleys,  were 
brought  into  contact  by  the  war.  Their  intellectual  and 
political  horizon  was  extended  and  a  national  conscious- 
ness was  born,  which  in  its  travail  brought  forth  the 
desire  for  a  more  democratic  form  of  government.  This 
contest,  that  was  shaking  the  people  of  the  original 
states,  inevitably  was  carried  to  the  rapidly  increasing 
population  of  the  western  lands.  The  conflict  in  the 
west  took  the  form  of  a  controversy  over  the  admission 
of  Ohio,  as  a  state  into  the  Union,  and  extended  over  a 
period  of  four  years,  from  1799  to  1803.  But  the  forces 
of  reform  had  been  brewing  before  1799,  and  therefore 
it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  consider  briefly  the  early 
history  of  Ohio,  in  order  to  understand  fully  the  feel- 
ings of  its  inhabitants,  which  caused  them  to  be  either 
such  strong  supporters  or  such  fervent  enemies  of 
statehood. 

The  fertility  of  the  Ohio  valley  had  for  a  long  time 
been  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  to  the  colonists  of 
America.  For  its  possession  the  French  and  Indian 
War  was  fought,  and  for  it  also  the  heroic  George 
Rogers  Clark  led  his  intrepid  band  to  Kaskaskia  during 
the  winter  of  1778-9.  After  the  Revolution,  settlers 
began  to  migrate  to  this  land,  without  much  regard  for 
the  rights  of  the  states  to  which  it  belonged.  These 
rights,  either  authentic  or  fictitious,  formed  the  subject 
of  much  long  and  bitter  discussion  among  several  of  the 
states,  and  Congress  had  at  an  early  time,  made  an 
.attempt  at  conciliation  by  assuming  control,  with  the 
jconsent  of  the  states,  of  the  disputed  Territory. 

In  1787  Congress  perfected  a  system  of  government 
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for  the  Territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the 
Ohio  river.  For  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  government  of  the  new  Territory  was  ad- 
ministered by  a  governor  and  three  judges,  appointed 
by  the  President.  General  Arthur  St.  Clair  was  the 
choice  of  President  Adams  for  the  first  governor  of  the 
Ohio  country,  and  on  the  9th  of  July,  1788,  the  new 
executive  completed  his  long  journey  across  the  moun- 
tains of  Pennsylvania  and  arrived  at  Marietta.1  On 
the  15th  of  the  same  month,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
small  but  sturdy  band  of  pioneers  who  had  gathered  in 
the  Campus  Martius  of  Marietta,  the  Governor  assumed 
formal  possession  of  the  Territory.2 

The  succeeding  ten  years  of  Ohio's  history  is  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  rather  than  political.  It  was  a 
decade  of  migration,  of  settlement  and  development,  of 
home  seeking  and  home  building,  and  of  Indian- wars. 
Nevertheless  this  was  an  important  period  in  the  history 
of  Ohio  and  of  particular  significance  for  the  subject 
under  discussion,  for  the  people  who  came  to  Ohio  dur- 
ing this  period  were  to  determine  the  political  character 
of  the  government  .  Of  these  immigrants  there  were 
two  distinct  classes  politically;  those  who  came  from 
the  east  and  those  who  came  from  the  south.  The 
pioneers  from  the  Federalist  states,  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  very  naturally  settled  in  eastern  Ohio,  thus 
making  the  cities  of  Marietta  and  Cleveland  the  centers 
of  the  Federalist  party  in  the  Territory,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Republicans  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
just  as  naturally  settled  in  central  and  western  Ohio, 
making  Chillicothe  the  center  of  republicanism. 

1  Randall  and  Ryan  —  History  of  Ohio,  Vol.  2,  p.  465. 
*Rufus  King—  Ohio,  p.  199. 
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The  government  in  the  Territory  from  1788  to  1798 
reflects  the  personality  and  political  theory  of  Governor 
St.  Clair.  He  had  been  schooled  in  New  England  ideas 
of  government,  and  of  course  carried  these  ideas  with 
him  to  the  western  country.  He  shared  in  the  political 
beliefs  of  Washington  and  Adams,  which,  as  men- 
tioned at  the  outset,  were  considered  liberal  in  1776  but 
became  somewhat  conservative  in  1800.  The  character 
of  his  government,  therefore,  was  autocratic  rather  than 
democratic.  Culprits  were  punished  by  fines,  the  pil- 
lory or  the  stocks,  and  people  were,  put  into  prison  or 
sold  into  slavery  for  debt.3  Everywhere  and  in  any 
case,  the  will  of  the  Governor  was  absolute. 

This  condition  of  government  made  the  character 
of  the  emigration,  to  Ohio  of  great  importance.  The 
people  who  came  from  the  cities  of  New  England  were 
accustomed  to  a  strong  centralized  government  and,  in 
some  measure,  to  the  rigorous  regulation  of  lives  by 
law.  Therefore,  they  did  not  fret  under  the  sturdy  ad- 
ministration of  Governor  St.  Clair.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  adventuresome  frontiersmen  of  western  Virginia 
and  Kentucky,  who,  impelled  by  the  western  rush  of 
population,  crossed  the  Ohio  river  from  the  south  and 
southeast  and  settled  in  southern  and  western  Ohio, 
were  unaccustomed  to  administrative  control,  and  hence 
somewhat  dissatisfied  with  the  government.  It  is  of  im- 
portance, then,  to  keep  these  two  types  of  immigrants  in 
mind,  for  out  of  them,  were  to  develop  two  factions 
which  dominated  the  political  thought  of  the  Territory 

'Randall  and  Ryan  —  History  of  Ohio,  Vol.  2,  p.  466,  also  Daniel 
|  J.  Ryan  —  Ohio,  p.  49. 
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and  whose  influences  can  be  traced  through  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  of  Ohio's  history.4 

The  Territory  grew  so  rapidly  in  population  that  by 

1798  it  contained  5000  free  male  inhabitants,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  was  required  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Territorial  Legislature.  Accord- 
ingly, in  December  of  1798,  Governor  St.  Clair  ordered 
an  election  to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  electing  mem- 
bers for  such  a  body.5  Any  freeholder  of  fifty  or  more 
acres  of  territorial  land,  who  was  a  citizen  and  had  re- 
sided within  the  Territory  for  two  years,  possessed  the 
right  of  suffrage.  The  candidate  for  office,  however, 
was  required  to  be  a  free  holder  of  200  or  more  acres  of 
territorial  land  in  addition  to  the  qualifications  of  voters. 
Under  these  conditions  twenty-two  men  were  elected  to 
compose  the  first  legislature  of  the  Territory. 

The  representatives  met  at  Cincinnati,  February  4, 

1799  e  Their  first  duty,  in  pursuance  of  the  Ordinance 
of  1787,  was  to  nominate  ten  men  of  the  Territory,  who 
were  free  holders  of  at  least  500  acres  of  land,  and 
from  whom  the  President  would  select  five  to  compose 
the  Legislative  Council.7  Having  made  these  nomina- 
tions the  legislature  adjourned  to  meet  again  at  the 
same  place  on  September  16,  1799.8  On  September  2'4, 
1799,  the  Governor  addressed  the  Legislature,  con- 
gratulated them  on  the  formation  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, and  called  their  attention  to  the  problems  which, 
in  his  opinion,   should  receive  their  attention.9     The 


4  The  influence  of  the  ardent  states'  rights  supporters  was  shown  in 
the  "Sweeping  Resolutions"  and  the  National  bank  case. 

6  Western  Spy  and  Hamilton  Gazette,  December  8,  1798. 
eW.  H.  Smith  —  The  St.  Clair  Papers,  Vol.  1,  p.  207. 

7  Jacob  Burnet  —  Notes  on  the  Northwestern  Territory,  p.  291. 
•Ibid,  p.  202. 

'Western  Spy,  September  31,  1799. 
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Legislative  Council  sent  an  exceptionally  laudatory 
reply  to  the  Governor,  but  the  reply  of  the  Assembly, 
though  polite  and  respectful,  obviously  lacked  the 
profuse  praise  contained  in  the  reply  of  the  Council.10 

In  order  to  understand  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
Territory,  we  must  first  analyze  the  status  quo  of  the 
Governor  since  the  establishment  of  the  Legislature. 
First  and  most  important  of  all,  he  possessed  the  power 
of  absolute  veto  on  all  legislative  acts.  His  appointive 
power  extended  over  all  justices  of  the  peace  and  army 
officers,  and  he  licensed  all  lawyers  and  innkeepers.  In 
short,  no  legislative  or  administrative  act  could  be  com- 
pleted without  his  knowledge  and  approval.11  These 
were  not  new  or  additional  powers  that  had  been  be- 
stowed upon  him,  but  the  exercise  of  them  in  any  ar- 
bitrary fashion  had  a  new  significance  owing  to  the 
existence  of  the  Legislature. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  writers  that  the  Legislature 
registered  their  disapproval  of  the  Governor's  regime, 
when,  in  their  first  official  act,  they  selected  William 
Henry  Harrison  to  represent  the  Territory  in  Congress, 
instead  of  Arthur  St.  Clair,  jr.,  the  son  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. There  is  further  significance  to  this  act  when 
it  is  understood  that  Mr.  Harrison  was  a  strong  Anti- 
Federalist  and  hence  a  political  enemy  of  the  Governor.12 
However  that  may  be,  the  first  real  clash  of  authority 
between  Governor  St.  Clair  and  the  Legislature  was 
over  the  right  to  subdivide  counties  and  locate  their 
seats  of  government.  Until  February  4,  1799,  the 
Governor  had  undisputed  power  to  establish  the  bounda- 

10  Western  Spy,  October  8,  1799. 

11  Burnet  —  Notes  on   the  Northwestern   Territorv,  p.   475. 

13  Western  Spy,  October  8,  1799—  The  President  of  the  first  Legis- 
lature was  Edward  Tiffin  and  the  Secretary  was  John  Riley. 
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ries  of  counties  and  to  designate  the  county  seat,  but 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Legislature,  a  good  many 
people  of  the  Territory,  and  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  itself,  believed  that  this  power 
rested  no  longer  with  Governor  St.  Clair.13 

Nathaniel  Massie  seemed  to  be  the  leader  of  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Governor  on  this  question.  Mr.  Massie 
had  migrated  to  the  Territory  from  Kentucky,14  which 
at  that  time,  was  a  center  of  democratic  ideals,  and  un- 
der the  influence  of  Thomas  Jefferson.15  He  had  started 
a  settlement  at  Manchester  in  Adams  County,  and 
wished  a  county  seat  to  be  located  at  that  place.  About 
the  middle  of  October,  1799,  a  petition  from  the  citizens 
of  Adams  County  was  presented  to  the  Legislature,  ask- 
ing that  Manchester  be  made  the  county  seat. 

On  November  5,  the  Legislature  granted  the  peti- 
tion, and  sent  the  bill  to  the  Governor  for  his  signa- 
ture.16 The  Governor  vetoed  the  measure,  as  he  did  six 
other  bills  of  similar  nature  passed  during  the  first  legis- 
tive  session,17  and  located  the  county  seat  at  Adamsville. 
He  later  tersely  remarked  that  the  jurisdiction  in  the 
case  rested  with  himself  and  that  after  investigation,  he 
had  found  Adamsville  to  be  the  more  suitable  place  for 
a  seat  of  government.18 

Other  marked  differences  of  opinion  arose  between 
the  Legislature  and  the  Governor,  and  in  this  connec- 
tion, two  acts  of  the  Legislature  are  of  significance:  1st, 
an  act  abolishing  the  property  qualifications  for  voting, 


13  Western  Spy,  October  15 ;  November  5,  1799. 

14  David  Meade  Massie  —  Life  of  Nathaniel  Massie,  Cincinnati,  1896, 
52. 

15  Robert  Chaddock  —  Ohio  Before  1850,  New  York,  1908,  p.  221. 
"Western  Spy,  November  5,  1899. 

"S.  P.  Chase—  Statutes  of  Ohio,  Vol.  1,  p.  29. 
18  Western  Spy,  December  24,  1799. 
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and  thereby  extending  the  suffrage  to  all  free  male  in- 
habitants over  twenty-one  years  of  age  ;19  and  2d,  a  reso- 
lution remonstrating  with  Congress  against  the  unre- 
stricted veto  power  of  the  executive.20  The  extension 
of  suffrage  bill  was  promptly  vetoed  by  the  Governor. 

There  was  a  conflict  of  authority  then,  between  the 
Governor  and  the  representatives  of  the  people,  as  soon 
as  those  representatives  had  a  legal  means  to  express 
their  opinions.  These  differences  of  opinion  concerning 
the  rights  of  government  in  the  Territory,  were,  in 
themselves  trivial  and  local,  but  in  their  principles,  were 
fundamental  and  national.  The  strong  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  the  Territory  for  local  self  govern- 
ment was  very  similar  to  the  democratic  movement 
which  swept  through  the  old  states  and  elected  Thomas 
Jefferson  to  the  Presidency  in  the  fall  of  1800.21 

Under  the  existing  conditions  in  the  Territory,  there 
seemed  little  chance  for  reform.  The  veto  of  the  Gov- 
ernor was  absolute,  the  Council  was  not  responsible  to 
the  people,  and  the  Legislature  was  elected  by  a  limited 
suffrage.  The  leaders  of  the  reform  movement,  there- 
fore, began  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Territory  would  have  a  sufficiency  of  popula- 
tion to  entitle  its  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  state, 
and  they  made  known  their  desires. 

The  Governor  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  liberal 
movement,  but  was  alive  to  its  existence,  and  made  early 
attempts  to  hinder  its  progress  and  prevent  its  success. 
On  February  18,  1800,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Terri- 
torial Representative,  Mr.  Harrison,  in  which  he  pro- 

19  Smith  —  St.  Clair  Papers,  Vol.  2,  p.  447,  et  seq. 

20  Ibid,  p.  449. 


~  Ibid,  p.  449. 

21Chaddock  —  Ohio  Before   1850,  p.   234, 
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posed  a  division  of  the  Territory,  for  the  purpose  of 
government.  In  view  of  later  events  it  is  important  to 
know  the  boundaries  of  this  proposed  division.  The 
eastern  division  was  to  include  the  lands  of  the  Terri- 
tory which  lie  between  the  Pennsylvania  boundary  and 
a  line  drawn  north  from  the  forks  of  the  Scioto  River 
to  the  Indiana  boundary,  and  thence  to  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  Connecticut  Reserve.  The  central  division 
extended  westward  from  the  eastern  division  to  a  line 
drawn  north  from  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Chicago  River.  The  western  division  extended 
westward  as  far  as  the  Mississippi  river.  The  capitals 
of  these  several  divisions  of  land  were  to  be  Marietta, 
Cincinnati  and  Vincennes  respectively.22  The  Governor 
went  on  to  state,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Harrison,  that  his 
opposition  to  the  use  of  the  Miami  and  Wabash  Rivers 
as  boundary  lines,  was  based  on  two  points :  The  eastern 
division  would  be  too  large,  and  the  Indian  claims  to 
much  of  the  western  land  was  not  as  yet  extinguished.23 
However  sincere  the  Governor  may  have  been  in 
stating  his  reasons  for  division  to  Mr.  Harrison,  he  at 
least  had  other  motives  which  he  did  not  reveal  to  the 
representative.  These  other  schemes  he  communicated 
to  his  friend,  Senator  Ross  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  letter 
dated  December,  1799.  To  the  Senator  he  said:  1st, 
that  the  people  of  the  Territory  were  in  no  condition  to 
form  a  state  government;  2d,  that  they  were  too  igno- 
rant to  form  a  constitution;  3d,  that  they  were  too  far 
removed  from  Washington  to  feel  the  power  of  the 
National  Government ;  4th,  that  they  were,  for  the  most 


22  Western  Spv,  February  18,  1800;  King—  Ohio,  p.  276;  Smith—  St 
Clair  Papers,  Vol.  1,  p.  215. 

23  Ibid,  February  18,  1880. 
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part,  people  who  had  no  ties  connecting  them  with  the 
people  of  the  East,  and  that  it  would  be  very  inexpedient 
to  have  another  state  formed  whose  inhabitants  were  as 
Republican  as  those  of  Kentucky.24 

Governor  St.  Clair's  real  intentions  regarding  the 
future  of  the  Territory,  are,  it  seems,  rather  clear.  He 
knew  that  sooner  or  later  states  would  be  formed  out 
of  the  Territory,  but  desired  to  prolong  that  process, 
and  thereby  his  own  regime,  as  long  as  possible.  The 
smallness  of  his  proposed  eastern  division  would  pre- 
vent it  from  having,  for  some  time  to  come,  a  sufficient 
population  to  be  admitted  as  a  state,  and  after  being 
admitted,  it  would,  in  all  probability,  be  a  Federalist 
state;  the  inhabitants  of  the  Connecticut  Reserve  coun- 
try, and  the  people  in  and  about  Marietta  being  for  the 
most  part  Federalists.25 

The  House  of  Representatives  had  already  appointed 
a  committee  to  investigate  conditions  in  the  Northwest 
Territory,  and  Mr.  Harrison  was  made  chairman  of  the 
committee.26  In  its  report,  the  committee  recommended 
a  division  of  the  Territory  for  the  purpose  of  a  more 
I  satisfactory  government;  the  rapid  increase  of  settle- 
ment over  so  great  an  area  made  government  from  one 
place  difficult  and  almost  impossible.  The  committee 
then  advised  Congress  to  divide  the  Territory  by  an 
imaginary  line,  drawn  north  from  a  point  on  the  Ohio 
River  opposite  the  Kentucky  River,  to  Fort- Recovery, 
and  thence  to  the  Canadian  boundary.27 


^Massie,  Nathaniel  Massie,  p.  69;  King — Ohio,  p.  277. 

25  According  to  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  60,000  free  male  inhabitants, 
or  less  conditionally,  were  necessary  for  statehood. 

26  Smith  —  St.  Clair  Papers,  Vol.  1,  p.  214. 

wOhio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society  Publications,  Vol.  4, 
p.  130;  Western  Spy,  June  11,  1800;  Smith  —  St.  Clair  Papers,  Vol.  1,  pp. 
214-216. 
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On  May  7,  1800,  Congress  passed  an  act  dividing 
the  Territory  as  recommended  by  the  committee.  The 
act  was  to  take  effect  July  4,  1800,  and  the  western  di- 
vision was  to  be  called  Indiana  Territory,  with  its  cap- 
ital at  Vincennes.  William  Henry  Harrison  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  the  first  Governor  and  John  Gibson,  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  the  first  secretary.  The  capital  of 
the  eastern  division,  which  was  still  to  be  called  the 
Territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio 
river,  was  removed  from  Cincinnati  to  Chillicothe,  be- 
cause the  latter  place  was  nearer  the  center  of  the  Ter- 
ritory.28 

The  removal  of  the  capital  from  Cincinnati  caused 
quite  a  stir  among  the  discordant  elements  in  Ohio. 
Governor  St.  Clair  expressed  his  belief  that  Congress 
had  exhausted  its  power  in  dividing  the  Territory  with- 
out its  consent,  but  the  fact  that  Chillicothe  was  the 
center  of  the  Anti-Federalist  element,  no  doubt  biased 
the  Governor's  opinion  of  congressional  privilege  to  no 
small  degree.  Nevertheless  there  was  enough  contro- 
versy over  the  subject  to  influence  Mr.  Harrison  to  write 
a  letter  dated  May  7,  1800,  to  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tory, in  which  he  attempted  to  defend  himself  and  ex- 
plain his  reasons  for  recommending  the  removal  of  the 
capital.29  The  controversy  assumed  a  political  aspect  ' 
and  many  heated  controversial  letters  appeared  in  the 
Cincinnati  newspapers  of  the  period.30 

The  second  session  of  the  first  Territorial  Legisla- 
ture met  at  the  call  of  the  Governor  at  Chillicothe,  No- 
vember 3,  1800,  and  was  addressed  by  him  on  Novem- 


28  Western  Spy,  June   11,   1800,   Letter   from   Mr.   Harrison   to  the 
People  of  Ohio. 
28  Ibid. 
10  Ibid  —  July  9,  August  13,  August  27,  September  20,  September  27. 
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ber  5.31  After  having  chosen  a  territorial  representative 
to  Congress,32  Mr.  Harrison  having  been  made  Gov- 
ernor of  Indiana  Territory,  the  question  of  county 
boundaries  and  seats  of  government  was  again  taken 
up.33  A  committee,  composed  of  Messrs.  Massie,  Go- 
forth  and  Worthington,  drew  up  and  presented  to  the 
.Governor  a  petition,  requesting  him  to  reconsider  the 
stand  he  had  taken  concerning  his  right  to  establish 
county  boundaries,  and  to  return  vetoed  bills  to  the 
House  from  which  they  had  originated.34  To  this  peti- 
tion or  remonstrance,  the  Governor  replied  in  a  very 
polite  and  gentlemanly  manner,  but  was  adamant  in  his 
refusal  to  concede  authority.35 

At  this  session  of  the  legislature  a  resolution  was 
also  introduced,  which  might  be  called  the  forerunner 
of  the  Division  Bill  of  1801.  The  resolution  provided 
for  the  holding  of  the  legislature  at  Marietta,  Chilli- 
cothe  and  Cincinnati,  consecutively,  but  it  was  lost  by  a 
vote  of  eight  to  ten.36 

On  the  2d  of  December  the  Governor  notified  the 
Assembly  that  his  term  of  office  would  expire  on  the 
9th  instant,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Secretary,  in 
his  opinion,  could  not  legally  take  his  place,  the  Legisla- 
ture would  be  prorogued  on  that  day.  Jacob  Burnet, 
who  was  always  a  friend  and  supporter  of  Governor 
St.  Clair,  mentioned  how  significant  it  was  that  this 
notice  of  dissolution  was  given  at  a  time  when  the  Sec- 

31  Western  Spy,  November  12,  1800. 

32  Mr.  William  McMillan  was  appointed  to  Congress  until  March  4, 
1801,  and  Mr.  Paul  Fearing  was  appointed  for  the  two  years  following. 

33  Western  Spy,  November  19,  1800. 

34  Western  Spy,  December  12,  1800. 

35  Ibid —  January  7,  1801.  In  the  reply  he  made  counter  propositions 
which  the  Legislature  would  not  accept  —  Burnet,  Notes,  p.  325. 

86  Ibid,  December  10,  1800. 
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retary,  Mr.  Byrd,  was  absent  from  the  capital,37  and  it 
was  common  knowledge  that  the  Legislature  would  have 
been  called  back  into  session  had  the  Secretary  received 
notice  of  their  dissolution  before  they  had  dispersed  to 
their  homes.  It  was  generally  accepted  that  such  au- 
thority rested  with  the  Secretary.38 

The  Legislature,  although  not  agreeing  that  the 
Governor  had  a  right  to  dismiss  them,  knew  that  he  had 
the  power  to  do  so,  and  did  not  attempt  to  remain  in 
session.  This  arbitrary  exercise  of  authority  by  the 
Governor,  in  connection  with  the  older  questions  of 
county  boundaries  and  the  absolute  veto,  caused  much 
unfavorable  criticism  of  him  and  his  regime,  and  turned 
the  attention  of  the  people  toward  the  formation  of  a 
state  government.  The  pages  of  the  Western  Spy  dur- 
ing the  fall  and  winter  of  1800  were  fairly  replete  with 
discussions  of  the  political  situation.  Each  issue  con- 
tained one  or  more  letters  from  subscribers,  who  were 
in  favor  of  or  against  the  administration.  Such  literary 
pseudonyms  as  Detector,  Bystander,  Palladius  and  the 
like  made  very  frequent  appearance. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Governor  had  not  been 
reappointed  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  the  Anti- Fed- 
eralists decided  to  make  the  best  of  their  opportunity  in 
an  attempt  to  accomplish  his  removal.  Accordingly, 
Thomas  Worthington  was  sent  to  Philadelphia  for  that 
purpose.39    The  Federalists  knew  of  the  movement  on 


37  Burnet,  Notes,  p.  327;  Smith  —  St.  Clair  Papers,  p.  252. 

38  Randall  and  Ryan  —  History  of  Ohio,  Vol.  3,  p.  84. 
Mr.   Byrd,  who  at  that  time  was   in   Cincinnati,  had  heard  rumors 

that  the  Legislature  was  to  be  prorogued  on  the  9th,  but  he  thought  thit 
it  was  a  trick  to  prevent  certain  petitions,  praying  for  the  dismissal  of 
the  Governor,  being  sent  to  the  President;  if  the  Governor's  term  ex- 
pired on  the  9th,  his  reappointment  would  be  made  before  the  petitions 
could  reach   Philadelphia  —  See  references  in  note   (37). 

39  Randall  and  Ryan,  History  of  Ohio,  Vol.  3,  pp.  85-88. 
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foot  and  wanted  to  send  Judge  Todd  of  Trumbull 
County  to  advocate  their  cause,  but  were  restrained 
from  doing  so  by  reason  of  insufficient  funds.40  How- 
ever Mr.  Worthington  was  unsuccessful  in  his  mission 
and  on  December  22,  1800,  President  Adams  recom- 
mended the  Governor's  reappointment  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  and  the  Senate  confirmed  the  appointment 
February  3,  1801.41 

During  the  summer  of  1801  and  especially  about 
election  time,  there  was  great  agitation  over  the  ques- 
tion of  statehood.  The  inhabitants  of  Marietta  met  in 
a  mass  meeting  and  resolved  that  the  people  of  the  Ter- 
ritory should  not  concern  themselves  in  an  attempt  to 
form  a  state  government  until  they  had  better  provision 
fqr  their  wants,  better  schools,  more  improvements,  and 
a  larger  surplus  of  money  in  the  Treasury.42  On  the 
other  hand  it  was  shown  that  the  expenses  of  the  Terri- 
tory for  the  year  1800  were  $15,440.00,  while  the 
revenue  was  $27,926.00.43  Some  writers  were  of  the 
opinion  that  a  state  government  would  attract  men  of 
wealth  to  the  Territory,  and  others  thought  that  the 
poor  who  were  to  work  on  the  farms  were  more  desir- 
able than  men  of  means.44 


40  W.  E.  Gilmore,  Life  of  Edward  Tiffin,  p.  28. 

41  Western  Spy,  February  11,  1801. 

42  Ibid. 

43  Scioto  Gazette,  October  24,  1801. 

44  Western  Spy,  February  11,  1801 :  A  person  from  Chillicothe  call- 
ing himself  "A  Friend  of  the  People"  and  writing  in  the  "Scioto  Gazette" 
October  24,  1801,  said  in  part :  "Let  a  change  take  place.  Let  a  govern- 
ment congenial  to  Americans  be  adopted,  and  it  will  be  like  opening  the 
flood- gates  of  a  mill,  wealth  will  flow  in  upon  us,  improvements  and 
agriculture  will  adorn  our  lands ;  the  creeks  and  rivers  emptying  into 
the,  Ohio  will  roll  along  the  Mississippi  conveying  food  to  thousands 
suffering  from  want ;  manufactures  will  spring  up  in  the  wilderness ; 
proper  arrangements  for  education  will  be  perfected ;  a  new  Athens  with 
other  seminaries7  of  learning  will  discover  their  towering  steeples  above 
the  lofty  oaks,  apd  soon  send  forth  into  the  world  youths  ornamental  to 
human  nature.     Our  prolific  plains  covered  with  herds,  our  farms  loaded 
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In  October  1801  the  members  of  the  second  Terri- 
torial Legislature  were  elected  and  they  met  in  session 
at  Chillicothe  November  24,  1801.45  Edward  Tiffin  was 
chosen  President  of  the  Assembly  and  John  Riley  Secre- 
tary.46 During  the  early  days  of  this  session  bills  were 
passed  incorporating  Cincinnati,  Dayton  and  Chilli- 
cothe, and  establishing  a  University  at  Athens,  but  the 
most  important  measure  of  the  Assembly  was  an  act 
to  establish  the  boundaries  of  the  first  three  states  to 
be  formed  out  of  the  Northwest  Territory.47  The 
boundaries  and  capitals  of  these  states  as  proposed  in 
the  act  were  practically  -the  same  as  those  authorized 
by  Governor  St.  Clair  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Harrison, 
February  18,  1800.48 

The  passage  of  this  act  produced  great  excitement 
in  Chillicothe.  When  the  provisions  of  the  bill  became 
known,  mobs  broke  out  and  the  rioting  lasted  for  two 
days.49  Such  a  mob  gathered  and  threatened  to  enter 
the  house  of  Captain  Gregg,  in  which  the  Governor  and 
several  of  his  friends  lodged,50  and,  had  it  not  been  for 


from  the  lap  of  plenty  gladdening  their  owners'  hearts,  and  our  govern- 
ment like  the  tree  of  liberty  extending  its  branches  over  all  our  citizens, 
and  with  paternal  care  sheltering  and  defending  them  from  tyranny  and 
oppression,  will  cause  the  astonished  traveller  to  contemplate  our  rising 
greatness  with  amazement  and  cry  out  in  the  language  of  the  venerable 
Franklin,  'Here  dwells  liberty  —  here's  my  Country'." 

"Western  Spy,  December  12,  1801;  Smith  —  St.  Clair  Papers,  Vol. 
1,  p.  222. 

40  Ibid,  December  12,  1801. 

47  Ibid,  December  26,  1801.  The  vote  on  the  measure  was  12  to  8, 
St.  Clair  Papers,  Vol.  1,  p.  222. 

48  Cutler  —  Life  of  Ephraim  Cutler,  p.  55. 

Thus  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  Legislature  sustained  the  Governor 
in  his  ideas  of  Territorial  division.  But,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  Legislature  was  elected  by  a  restricted  suffrage  and  no  doubt  the 
minority  believed  that  the  real  popular  will  rested  with  them  on  this 
subject.     The  vote  was  12  to  8. 

"Robert  Oliver,  in  a  letter  to  Griffin  Greene,  December  29,  1801, 
quoted  in  Ohio  Centennial  Celebration  Proceedings  —  Ohio  Arch,  and 
Hist.  Society  Publications,  gives  a  full  account  of  the  affair,  also  Burnet 
—  Notes,  p.  328. 
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the  timely  interference  of  Mr.  Worthington,  serious 
violence  might  have  been  done.51  It  seems  that  the  idea 
of  attacking  the  house  developed  when  some  one  had 
overheard  Mr.  Putman  give  this  toast:  "May  the 
Scioto  have  the  borders  of  two  great  and  flourishing 
states/'52 

The  next  day  the  Governor  gave  the  names  of  some 
of  the  rioters  to  Judge  Samuel  Findley  and  ordered  him 
to  arrest  them.  The  Judge  refused  to  comply  with  the 
Governor's  order,  and  being  threatened,  he  imme- 
diately resigned.53  The  Governor  then  sent  a  note  to 
Mr.  Tiffin  relative  to  the  outbreaks  in  the  city,  and  re- 
quested him  to  have  certain  men  put  in  custody  for 
trial.54  The  remainder  of  the  time  that  the  Legislature 
was  in  session  was  without  further  disturbance.  There 
was  a  minority  resolution,  signed  by  those  who  did  not 
favor  the  Division  Bill  and  an  act  was  passed  removing 
the  seat  of  the  Legislature  to  Cincinnati.55 

The  feeling  in  the  Territory  over  the  question  of 
statehood  and  the  conduct  of  the  Governor  was  at  fever 
heat.  The  Anti-Federalists  put  all  persons  who  could 
possibly  act  under  requisition  to  ride  throughout  the 
Territory  with  petitions  praying  Congress  to  admit 
Ohio  as  a  state.  The  Governor's  public  and  private 
life  was  vilified,  his  appointments  were  found  fault 
with,  and  his  arbitrary  conduct  was  censured.56  Benja- 
min Van  Cleve  characterized  the  whole  country  as 
being  "in  ferment." 57 

60  Cutler,  Ephraim  Cutler,  p.  55. 

51  Van  Cleve,  Memoirs,  p.  64. 

52  Cutler  —  Life  of  Ephraim  Cutler,  p.  55. 
63  Western  Spy,  January  2,  1802. 

84  Ibid,  January  2,  1802. 

65  Ibid. 

66  Randall  and  Ryan,  Ohio,  Vol.  3,  p.  93 ;  Van  Cleve,  Memoirs,  p.  65, 
"Van  Cleve,  Memoirs,  p.  64. 
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Governor  St.  Clair,  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Ross,  had 
spoken  of  the  Democratic-Republican  party  as  being  "a 
damned  faction  that  was  dragging  the  country  into 
ruin."  So,  on  account  of  this  statement  and  also  by 
reason  of  the  Governor's  well-known  Federalistic  ten- 
dencies, his  opponents  thought  that  President  Jeffer- 
son could  be  induced  to  remove  him  from  office.58  Ac- 
cordingly, Messrs.  Worthington  and  Baldwin  were  dis- 
patched to  Washington  to  oppose  the  passage  by  Con- 
gress of  the  late  territorial  act  for  the  division  of  the 
Territory,  and  to  secure  the.  removal  of  the  Governor.50 

For  the  furtherance  of  the  last  purpose  the  Anti- 
Federalists  decided  to  draw  up  a  formal  list  of  griev- 
ances against  the  Governor  and  present  them  to  the 
President.  Nathaniel  Massie  and  Edward  Tiffin  drew 
up  the  list  during  the  early  days  of  February,  1802,  and 
Thomas  Worthington  presented  them  to  the  President 
on  February  20,  1802.60  The  Governor  was  alleged  to 
have  usurped  legislative  power,  mis-used  the  veto 
power,  endeavored  to  influence  the  Judiciary  and  to  be 
generally  hostile  to  the  Republican  government. 

There  was  considerable  fear  on  the  part  of  the 
friends  of  the  Governor  that  his  removal  would  be  ac- 
complished. Paul  Fearing  wrote  to  Ephraim  Cutler, 
January  18,  1802,  saying  that  he  was  afraid  the  Gov- 
ernor would  be  removed,  "for  he  should  have  been  more 
cautious  in  his  words  to  Judge  Findley."  Return  J. 
Meigs  also  thought  he  would  be  removed  and  said  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Governor  was  such  that  none  could 
defend  it.     John  Cleve  Symmes  said  that  Congress  be- 


68  W.  E.  Gilmore,  Life  of  Edward  Tiffin,  p.  38;  Randall  and  Ryan, 
Vol.  3,  p.  93. 


69  Cutler,  Ephraim  Cutler,  p.  58. 

60  Randall  and  Ryan  —  Ohio,  Vol.  2,  p. 
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lieved  the  people  of  Ohio  were  wise  enough  to  make 
good  Republicans,  once  Governor  St.  Clair,  "that 
aristocratic  old  sinner,"  was  out  of  the  way.61 

Governor  St.  Clair  knew  of  this  strong  movement 
on  foot  to  effect  his  removal  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
President  in  self  defense.  He  denied  the  charges  made 
against  him  by  his  opponents;  asked  the  President  to 
remember  his  long  service  in  the  Territory  during  its 
formative  period;  and  explained  the  deep  humiliation 
that  removal  at  this  time  would  cause  him.  He  then 
made  a  journey  to  Washington,  and  the  President, 
prompted  by  sympathy,  or  persuaded  by  political  ex- 
pediency, did  not  remove  him  from  office. 

During  all  of  this  controversy  at  Washington,  the 
question  of  statehood  was  being  debated  vigorously  in 
the  Territory.  Those  who  favored  the  early  admission 
of  Ohio  as  a  state,  gave  the  following  reasons :  the  peo- 
ple were  not  enjoying  the  political  rights  belonging  to 
freemen;  neither  the  Governor  nor  the  Legislative 
Council  were  responsible  to  the  people;  the  appointive 
power  of  Congress  was  being  abused ;  and  the  Governor 
controlled  the  will  of  the  Assembly.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Federalists  contended  that  the  grievances  were 
theoretical  and  not  actual,  that  the  appointive  power  of 
Congress  was  compensated  for  by  the  payment  of  the 
salaries  of  those  appointed,  and  that  statehood  should 
be  deferred  for  at  least  two  years.62 

Oyer  these  questions  there  was  considerable  political 
oratory  during  the  summer  of  1802.  Edward  Tiffin 
said  that  on  account  of  the  present  government,  wealthy 

81  Letter  of   Symmes   to  Griffin   Greene,   quoted   in   Ohio    Centennial 
Celebration  Proceedings,  p.  87. 
te  Burnet,  Notes,  p.  100. 
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and  influential  people  were  prevented  from  coming  into 
the  Territory.63  Mr.  Worthington  spoke  of  the  Gov- 
ernor as  "Arthur  the  First/' 64  General  Darlinton  said 
that  the  people  would  be  able  soon  "To  shake  off  the 
iron  fetters  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  downfall  of  the 
Tory  party  in  the  Territory."  65  Judge  Symmes  said, 
"We  shall  never  have  fair  play  while  Arthur  and  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table  sit  at  the  head."  At  an- 
other time  Edward  Tiffin  pictured  the  Territorial  Gov- 
ernment as  being  ill  adapted  to  the  genius  and  feelings 
of  Americans;  as  having  been  formulated  at  a  time 
when  civil  liberty  was  not  so  well  understood  as  it  was 
in  1802;  and  as  contemplating  a  government  of  a  few 
over  the  many.66 

A  writer  in  the  Western  Spy  said  that  he  hailed  the 
day  when  aristocracy  would  "receive  a  vulnerable  jab 
and  from  its  ruins  will  appear  a  free  and  pure  repub- 
licanism like  the  sun  of  glory  rising  triumphantly  and 
shining  forth  in  voluptuous  splendor  to  illuminate  the 
western  hemisphere."  67  Space  does  not  permit  to  men- 
tion even  briefly  the  numerous  men  who  wrote  or  spoke 
during  the  summer  of  1802,  but  the  above  examples  are 
fairly  typical.68 

Thomas  Worthington's  activity  at  Washington,  and 
the  great  number  of  petitions  praying  for  statehood, 
which  were  collected  by  Messrs.  Massie  and  Tiffin  must 
have  had  a  great  influence  on  the  House,  for  that  body, 
on  January  27,  1802,  rejected  the  Territorial  Division 


"Gilmore,  Life  of  Edward  Tiffin,  p.  37. 
64  Hinsdale,  The  Old  Northwest,  p.  310. 
06  Hinsdale,  The  Old  Northivest,  p.  310. 
"*  Smith,  St.  Clair  Papers,  pp.  225-227. 

87  Western  Spy,  June  16,  1802.     Article  written  by  "Plain  Truth." 
68  Articles  against  statehood  in  Western  Spv  for  February  20,  March 
15,  1802. 
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Bill  by  a  vote  of  eighty-one  to  five.69  Thereupon,  Rep- 
resentative Giles  of  Virginia  made  a  motion  to  form  a 
committee  which  would  report  on  the  advisability  of  ad- 
mitting Ohio  as  a  state,  and  if  favorable,  to  draw  up  a 
plan  for  admission.  From  the  private  correspondence 
of  Mr.  Cutler,  Mr.  Fearing  and  Mr.  Giles,  it  is  evident 
that  even  the  friends  of  Governor  St.  Clair  were  tired 
of  the  discussion  and  aware  of  the  growing  sentiment 
in  Congress  for  the  admission  of  Ohio,  and  hence  the 
apparent  futility  of  further  contention.70 

The  House  committee  appointed  January  27,  made 
its  report  on  March  20,  1802.71  This  committee,  headed 
by  Mr.  Giles,  went  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  those 
provisions  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  which  provided 
for  the  admission  into  the  Union,  as  a  state,  or  any  part 
of  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  eastern  part  of  that  Territory  had  ful- 
filled those  conditions  necessary  for  admission.  The 
committee,  therefore,  made  the  following  recommenda- 
tions: 1st,  provision  should  be  made  to  enable  the  in- 
habitants of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory to  form  a  state  government  and  constitution;  2nd, 
the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  state  should  be  defined; 
3rd,  a  constitutional  convention  for  this  Territory 
should  be  arranged;  4th,  the  number  of  its  members, 
their  proper  apportioning,  and  the  qualification  of  their 
electors  should  be  determined;  5th,  and  finally,  the  new 

89  Burnet  —  Notes,  p.  335;  Gilmore  —  Life  of  Tiffin,  p.  48;  Annals 
of  Congress,  1802,  p.  832. 

T0  Cutler  —  Life  of  Ephraim  Cutler,  p.  65  and  86;  Gilmore,  Life  of 
Tiffin,  p.  30. 

71  Annals  of  Congress,  March  20,  1802,  p.  1098,  et.  seq.  At  this  time 
Congress  was  rather  strongly  Republican  and  therefore  willing  to  sponsor 
an  Anti-Federalist  measure.  Also  they  were  not  adverse  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  having  additional  Republican  electors  at  the  next  presidential  elec- 
tion. 
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state  should  have  one  delegate  in  Congress,  until  its 
next  session.72 

On  March  30,  1802,  an  Enabling  Act  was  introduced 
into  the  House,  which  embodies,  substantially  at  least, 
the  suggestions  of  the  committee.73  The  act  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows:  1st,  to  permit  the  in- 
habitants of  the  eastern  division  of  the  Territory  of  the 
United  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River  to  form  a 
constitution  and  state  government  and  to  be  admitted  to 
the  Union  on  equal  footing  with  the  original  state ;  2nd, 
the  new  state  was  bounded  as  follows :  on  the  east  by 
the  Pennsylvania  line;  on  the  west  by  a  line  drawn  due 
north  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  River  until 
it  should  intersect  an  east  and  west  line  drawn  through 
the  southerly  bend  of  Lake  Michigan;  on  the  north  by 
an  extension  of  the  latter  line  to  Lake  Erie,  and  then  by 
Lake  Erie  to  the  eastern  boundary ;  and  on  the  south  by 
the  Ohio  River;  3rd,  all  other  territory  east  of  the  di- 
vision line  of  1800  was  to  be  a  part  of  Indiana  Terri- 
tory; 4th,  the  suffrage  for  the  election  of  the  delegates 
to  form  a  constitution  was  extended  to  all  male  citizens 
who  had  paid  territorial  or  county  tax  and  had  resided 
within  the  Territory  for  one  year.  These  delegates 
were  to  be  apportioned  at  the  ratio  of  one  for  each  1200 
inhabitants  and  the  election  was  to  be  held  on  the  sec- 
ond Tuesday  of  October,  1802;  5th,  the  seat  of  the  con- 
vention was  named  and  its  first  duties  were  designated; 
6th,  the  Constitution  formed  by  the  convention  should 
provide  for  a  Republican  government  not  repugnant  to 
the  Ordinance  of  1787;  7th,  and  finally,  there  were  at- 


73  Annals    of    Congress,    Enabling    Act    introduced    into    Congress, 
March  30,  1802,  p.  10981 

73  Ibid,  March  30,  April  8,  1802,  pp.  1106-1161,  Senate,  p.  297. 
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tached  certain  propositions  concerning  school  land,  salt 
springs  and  the  taxation  of  government  land  within  the 
state. 

This  act  was  considered  in  the  House  March  30  and 
31,  1802. T4  Debate  was  opened  by  Mr.  Fearing,  the  Ter- 
ritorial Representative,  who,  although  declaring  himself 
opposed  to  the  measure,  did  not  make  an  extended  argu- 
ment. Mr.  Griswold  (Connecticut)  argued  that  Con- 
gress had  neither  the  power  nor  the  right  to  pass  such 
an  act,  and  asked  what  would  be  the  result  should  Con- 
gress attempt  to  interfere  with  the  actions  of  any  state 
in  like  manner.  This  speech  was  answered  by  Repre- 
sentative Nicholson,  who  pointed  out  the  difference  in 
Congressional  authority  when  dealing  with  states  and 
when  dealing  with  territories.  Mr.  Griswold  again  took 
the  floor  and  made  a  very  strong  point  of  the  fact  that 
the  Legislature  of  the  Territory,  which  was  the  closest 
representative  body  of  the  people,  did  not  favor  the 
change  in  government.  Mr.  Williams  (North  Caro- 
lina) answered  this  with  the  statement  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  people  of  Ohio  desired  a  state  government,  but 
a  petition  for  the  same  would  never  come  from  its 
Legislature,  as  long  as  there  existed  an  assembly  elected 
by  a  limited  suffrage  and  controlled  by  a  council  and  an 
executive  whose  offices  would  expire  with  the  creation 
of  a  state  government. 

The  debate  in  the  House  was  continued  on  April"~8, 
1802.  There  was  nothing  essentially  new  presented  in 
the  way  of  argument  for  or  against  the  measure. 
Wayne  County,  which  had  been  included  in  the  eastern 


74  Annals  of  Congress,  1802,  pp.  1106-1156.  The  northern  boundary 
of  Ohio  is  the  subject  of  a  long  story  by  itself.  See  T.  B.  Galloway, 
Ohio-Michigan  Boundary  Line,  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical 
Society,  Publications,  Vol.  4,  p.  204. 
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division  of  the  Territory  by  the  division  line  of  1800, 
was  the  subject  for  some  discussion,  but  when  a  motion 
was  made  to  alter  the  northern  boundary  to  include 
Wayne  County,  the  motion  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  44  to 
27.75 

The  Enabling  Act  was  voted  on  by  the  House  and 
passed  on  April  9,  1802.  The  vote  shows  that  in  gen- 
eral the  representatives  from  the  south  favored,  and 
those  from  the  New  England  states  opposed,  the 
measure.  Out  of  the  47  yeas,  Virginia  cast  15,  Massa- 
chusetts 4,  and  Connecticut  none.  While  out  of  the  29 
nays,  Virginia  cast  1,  Massachusetts  5  and  Connecticut 
cast  her  entire  vote.  The  south  cast  27,  the  middle 
states  14,  and  the  New  England  states  6,  of  the  favor- 
able votes,  but  of  the  unfavorable  votes,  New  England 
furnished  15.76 

The  passage  of  the  Enabling  Act  was  an  important 
event  for  the  future  of  Ohio.  The  state,  as  bounded  by 
this  act,  is  one  of  the  most  compact  in  the  Union,  but 
if  the  Division  Bill  passed  by  the  Territorial  Legislature 
in  1801,  had  been  successful,  Ohio  would  be  a  compara- 
tively insignificant  state.  By  this  latter  bill,  the  eastern 
state  would  have  been  only  one-half  as  large  as  the 
central  state,  and  the  western  state  would  have  con- 
tained 3,259,200  acres  more  land  than  the  other  two.77 

In   the   political   comment   which   appeared   in  the 


™  Annals  of  Congress,  1802,  April  9,  p.  1161. 

''"Annals  of  Congress,  1802,  April  9,  p.  1161.  Passed  by  the  Senate 
April  28th.  This  vote  is  a  fairly  accurate  indication  of  the  political  con- 
dition of  the  United  States  in  1802.  The  Federalist  party  was  declining 
as  a  political  power,  but  it  was  yet  strong  in  New  England.  The  opposi- 
tion of  New  England  to  the  admission  of  new  states  reached  its  highest 
point  at  the  time  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  when  the  delegates  de- 
manded no  further  admission  of  western  states  into  the  Union. 

"Thomas  Worthington,  Address  to  the  People  of  Ohio,  Chillicothe, 
1802. 
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Western  Spy  during  the  summer  of  1802,  there  is  a 
noticeable  amount  of  anti-slavery  agitation.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  writers  were  in  favor  of  a  state  govern- 
ment, but  they  appealed  to  the  voters  to  elect  delegates 
to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  who  were  opposed  to 
slavery.  There  were  some  writers,  and  among  them 
Judge  Burnet,  who  depreciated  the  strength  of  the  pro- 
slavery  element  within  the  Territory.  Nevertheless  it 
seems  reasonable  that  there  would  not  have  been  so 
much  concern  over  the  question,  had  there  been  no 
cause.  The  anti-slavery  articles  which  appeared  in  the 
Western  Spy  generally  advanced  one  or  all  of  three 
arguments :  Slavery  was  wrong  by  having  been  placed 
under  a  divine  anathema;  the  institution  was  econom- 
ically unsuited  for  a  state  as  far  north  as- Ohio;  and  it 
was  a  moral  evil.  Biblical  references  and  the  principles 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  were  the  common  proofs  of  the 
arguments.78 

Benjamin  Van  Cleve  said,  in  his  diary,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Virginia  Military  district  believed  that  Con- 
gress had  unconstitutionally  prohibited  slavery  there 
and  that  many  well-to-do  Virginians  and  Kentuckians 
would  come  to  the  Territory,  if  slavery  was  allowed. 
"It  was  known/'  he  continued,  "that  there  were  many 
in  the  Scioto  country  who  were  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
admission  of  slavery  and  that  these  things  influenced 
many  to  oppose  entering  into  a  state  government  for 
fear  lest  the  slave  interests,  which  they  supposed  had 
taken  the  lead,  should  predominate.79 

78  Western  Spy,  June  26 ;  July  3,  10,  24,  31 ;  August  7,  25 ;  September 
11 ;  October  2,  9,  15,  27  and  November  17,  1802. 

79  Van  Cleve,  Memoirs,  p.  54;  "The  Republicans  openly  advocated 
slavery  and  the  Federalists  opposed  it ;"  *  Julia  Cutler,  Life  of  Ephraim 
Cutler,  p.  67. 
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One  writer  declared  that  the  project  of  statehood 
was  started  by  Congressmen  who  owned  vast  tracts  of 
land  near  Chillicothe  and  desired  the  capital  of  the  state 
at  that  place,  in  order  to  enhance  the  value  of  their 
land.80  There  was  also  a  series  of  five  articles  in  oppo- 
sition to  statehood,  written  for  the  Western  Spy,  under 
the  signature  of  Frank  Stubblefield.  His  main  opposi- 
tion seemed  to  arise  over  the  voting  regulation;  the 
election  of  the  delegates  to  the  convention  and  the  selec- 
tion of  the  county  officers  occurred  on  the  same  day 
but  at  different  places.81  In  reality,  however,  this  ob- 
jection was  insignificant.82 

Notwithstanding  all  this  discussion,  with  the  En- 
abling Act  passed,  the  state  party  in  Ohio  had  compara- 
tively clear  sailing,  for  the  flank  of  the  Federalists  was 
turned  and  they  were  powerless.  The  framers  of  the 
act  had  been  exceedingly  careful  to  prevent  the  Gov- 
ernor from  having  a  voice,  in  the  subsequent  proceed- 
ings. Congress  had  defined  the  qualifications  for 
suffrage  in  the  election  of  the  convention,  had  appor- 
tioned the  delegates  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory, 
divided  them  among  the  counties,  determined  the  day 
and  place  for  the  elections,  and  finally  had  issued 
instructions  to  the  delegates  when  elected.83 

The  Constitutional  Convention  met  at  Chillicothe 
November  1,  1802,  and  organized  for  business  by  select- 
ing Edward  Tiffin  for  its  President  and  Thomas  Scott 
Secretary.84     There  were  thirty-five  members,  two  of 


80  Western  Spy,  September  1,  1802. 
slIbid,  July  31,  1802. 

82  Ibid,  August  7,  1802  —  For  Articles  in  favor  of  statehood  see  Spy 
for  July  3,  10,  24,  31  and  October  2,  25;  Nov.  17;  June  26,  1802. 

83  Enabling  Act,  Annals  of  Congress,  1802;  W.  E.  Gilmore,  Life  (ff 
Edward  Tiffin,  p.  63. 

84  Journal  of  the  Convention,  Chillicothe,  1802,  p.  5. 
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whom  came  from  Trumbull  County,  seven  from  Fairfield 
and  Ross,  and  twenty-six  from  Hamilton,  Clermont, 
Adams,  Washington,  Belmont  and  Jefferson.85  Accord- 
ing to  Ephraim  Cutler,  there  were  ten  Federalists  and 
twenty-four  Democrats  in  the  Convention.86  On  one 
of  the  most  important  committees,  the  Judiciary,  eight 
of  the  sixteen  members  were  from  Virginia.87  Mr. 
Worthington  was  a  member  of  six  committees  and 
Chairman  of  two,  and  Nathaniel  Massie,  who  was  an 
open  enemy  of  the  Governor,  was  the  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee.88 

The  character  of  the  convention  and  its  hostility  to 
the  existing  government  was  shown  on  the  second  day 
of  its  session,  when  a  motion  was  made  to  permit 
"Arthur  St.  Clair,  Esq.  to  address  the  convention  on 
those  points  which  he  deemed  of  importance,"  there 
were  fourteen  unfavorable  votes  cast.89  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  feeling  of  the  delegates  toward  the 
Governor,  this  action  was  not  commendable,  for  he  was 
yet  the  highest  official  in  the  Territory.  With  seeming 
malice  aforethought,  his  title  as  Governor  was  omitted, 
and  his  right  to  speak  questioned. 

Having  received  their  consent,  the  Governor  spoke 
to  the  convention  at  some  length,  and  this  speech  proved 
to  be  his  undoing.  He  declared  his  sense  of  gratitude 
to  God  when  he  contemplated  the  great  progress  of  the 
Territory  during  the  fourteen  years  of  its  existence, 
and  sought  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  delegates 


85  Washington,  Belmont  and  Trumbull  counties  were  Federalist,  the 
others  were  along  the  Ohio  River  or  near  Chillicothe  and  were  Republican. 

86  Gilmore,  Life  of  Edward  Tiffin,  p.  68. 

88  Cutler,  Life  and  Times  of  Ephraim  Cutter,  p.  70. 

88  Chaddock,   Ohio   Before   1850,  p.   66.     Journal  of  the   Convention, 
Nov.  2,  1802,  p.  5. 

89  Randall  and  Rvan.  Historv  of  Ohio,  Vol.  3,  p.  120. 
Vol.  XXXII -32. 
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the  magnitude  of  the  task  before  them,  which,  he  said, 
they  should  consider  with  "candid  patriotism  and  united 
good  will."  90  In  concluding,  he  made  a  violent  declama- 
tion against  the  National  Government,  saying  that  Con- 
gress had  over-stepped  its  authority  in  at  least  two 
ways:  in  calling  a  convention  without  the  consent  of 
the  Territorial  Legislature,  and  in  "bartering"  away 
Wayne  County  like  "sheep  at  a  market."91  President 
Jefferson  characterized  the  speech  as  "intemperate  and 
indecorous,"  and  Judge  Burnet  said  it  was  "sensible  and 
conciliatory."  92 

On  the  next  day,  with  only  one  negative  vote,93  the 
convention  decided  to  form  a  constitution,  and  a  plan 
for  the  same  was  drawn  up.  It  was  to  be  composed  of 
eight  articles  and  a  schedule,  each  article  being  drafted 
by  a  special  committee,  read  three  times  before  being 
read  for  final  passage,  and  treated  in  passage  as  a  sep- 
arate bill.94 

The  principal  discussions  of  the  convention  were 
over  the  questions  of  negro  suffrage,  the  number  of 
legislative  sessions  (annual  or  biannual),  the  submis- 
sion of  the  constitution  to  the  people,  the  salaries  of  the 
officials,  the  qualifications  of  voters,  and  the  apportion- 
ment of  Senators  and  Representatives.95  The  conven-, 
tion  left  no  detailed  record  of  its  debates,  hence  in- 
formation as  to  actual  events  is  exceedingly  scarce. 
Even  that  which  has  been  handed  down  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  is  extremely  liable  to  be  biased 
and  prejudiced. 


00  Hinsdale,  Old  Northwest,  p.  321. 

5,1  Randall  and  Ryan.  History  of  Ohio,  Vol.  3,  p.  122. 

"'Cutler,  Life  and  Times  of  Ephraim  Cutler,  p.  78. 

03  Journal  of  the  Convention,  p.  7. 

"Ibid. 

00  Patterson,  Constitutions  of  Ohio,  p.  30. 
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The  third  or  Judiciary  article  seems  to  have  been 
the  hardest  contested  provision  of  the  constitution.96 
It  came  from  the  pen  of  Judge  Byrd,  and,  in  substance, 
was  a  copy  of  the  Virginia  code  as  then  practiced.  It 
left  final  decisions  in  all  cases  of  considerable  moment, 
to  be  settled  by  a  general  court  sitting  at  the  capital  of 
the  state.  After  much  discussion,  and  considerable 
labor  on  the  part  of  Ephraim  Cutler,  the  draft  was  am- 
ended to  allow  sittings  of  the  general  court  at  dif- 
ferent places  throughout  the  state.97 

The  slavery  question  arose  at  two  different  times; 
with  the  discussion  of  electoral  qualifications  and  again 
with  the  discussion  over  the  Bill  of  Rights.  By  the 
fourth  article  suffrage  was  extended,  with  certain 
qualifications,  to  all  white  male  inhabitants.  A  motion 
was  made  to  strike  out  the  word  "white"  but  lost  by  a 
vote  of  14  to  17.  Thus,  it  will  be  noticed  that  fourteen 
men  of  the  convention  favored  equal  suffrage  regard- 
less of  race.98  However,  the  friends  of  the  negroes  got 
through  an  amendment  to  this  article,  which  allowed  the 
negro  a  vote,  if  he  was  a  resident  and  had  made  a  record 
of  his  citizenship  within  six  months  after  the  passage  of 
the  act.  This  latter  provision  carried  by  a  vote  of  19 
to  15. 

The  negro  supporters  thus  encouraged,  attempted  to 
make  provision  for  the  descendants  of  the  negroes  who 
were  enfranchised  under  the  above  provision.  They 
proposed  "that  the  male  descendants  of  such  negroes 
and  mulattoes  as  shall  make  record  of  their  citizenship, 
shall   be    entitled   to   the    same    privilege. "      One    can 

96  Cutler,  Life  and  Times  of  Ephraim  Cutler,  p.  72. 

97  Ibid,  Life  and  Times  of  Ephraim  Cutler,  p.  75. 

"Journal  of  the  Convention,  pp.  19-20;  also  Massie,  Life  of 
Nathaniel  Massie,  p.  86 ;  also  Hickok,  The  Negro  in  Ohio,  p.  34. 
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imagine  the  warmth  of  the  debate  over  this  measure, 
for  when  it  came  up  for  final  reading,  the  vote  stood 
seventeen  on  each  side,  and  the  measure  was  finally 
stricken  out  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  President. 

The  question  of  slavery  again  came  up  when  the 
Bill  of  Rights  or  the  eighth  article  was  under  discus- 
sion. The  committee  which  was  to  draft  the  eighth 
article,  met  with  Mr.  Tiffin.  Mr.  Browne  proposed 
that,  "no  person  shall  be  held  in  slavery,  if  a  male,  after 
he  is  thirty-five  years  of  age,  or  a  female  after  she  is 
twenty-five  years  of  age."  "  Ephraim  Cutler,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  committee,  said  that  he  believed  the 
"handwriting  to  be  that  of  President  Jefferson."  He 
probably  meant  that  such  a  proposition  was  in  accord 
with  the  President's  wishes,  for  the  latter  had  expressed 
such  a  desire  to  Mr.  Worthington.100  However  that 
may  be,  the  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Browne  was  changed 
so  as  to  prohibit  the  holding,  under  pretense  of  in- 
denture or  otherwise,  of  any  male  person  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  or  any  female  of  eighteen  years  of 
age.  This  provision  was  adopted  by  the  committee  by 
a  vote  of  5  to  4,  and  was  passed  by  the  convention  by 
a  vote  of  16  to  15.101 

On  November  13,  the  convention  decided,  by  a  vote 
of  27  to  7  that  they  would  not  submit  the  completed' 
constitution  to  the  people  for  their  approval  or  disap- 
proval.102 This  decision  called  forth  a  considerable 
amount  of  criticism  from  the  anti-state  party,  who  ac- 
cused the  Democrats  of  being  more  autocratic  than  they 
had  so  recently  said  the  Federalists  were,  and  cited, 

89  Cutler,  Life  and  Times  of  Ephraim  Cutler,  p.  77. 

100  Ibid. 

101  Journal  of  the  Convention,  p.  22. 

102  Ibid,  p.  33. 
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not  without  a  hint  of  irony,  the  preamble  of  the  consti- 
tution which  began  with  "We  the  People."  It  may  be 
noted  in  passing,  however,  that  in  refusing  to  submit 
the  constitution  to  a  referendum,  the  convention  had 
ample  precedent ;  nine  of  the  original  states  did  not  sub- 
mit their  constitutions  to  the  people.103 

The  convention  lasted  from  November  2  to  29,  1802. 
Altogether  there  were  twenty-five  days  spent  in  fram- 
ing a  constitution,  and  with  a  total  expense  of  $4,556.75. 
Its  success  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  ability  of  the 
delegates,  their  small  number  and  their  desire  to  work 
with  method  and  accuracy.  When  a  new  constitution 
was  framed  in  1851,  the  convention  lasted  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  days  and  cost  the  state  $93,364.29.104 

A  copy  of  the  constitution  was  sent  to  Washington, 
and  on  January  7,  1803,  a  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  Senate  to  enquire  whether  or  not  Legislative  action 
was  necessary  for  the  admission  of  Ohio  as  a  state.105 
The  committee  reported  that  the  constitution  for  the 
state  of  Ohio  conformed  to  the  regulations  as  provided 
in  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  and,  in  their  opinion,  Con- 
gress had  no  other  duty  than  to  establish  a  district  court 
within  the ,  state  to  carry  out  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  therein.  Accordingly,  such  a  bill  was  framed, 
and  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  February  7,  by  the 
House  on  February  12,  and  signed  by  the  President  on 
the  19th,  1803.  Pursuant  to  the  schedule  of  the  con- 
stitution, the  election  of  the  Governor,  General  As- 
sembly and  a  sheriff  and  coroner  for  each  county,  was 


103  These  states  were  Delaware,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

104  Randall  and  Ryan,  History  of  Ohio,  Vol.  3,  pp.  123-124. 

105  Annals  of  Congress,  1803;  also  Gilmore,  Life  of  Edward  Tiffin. 
p.  90. 
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to  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  January,  1803. 
Edward  Tiffin  was  the  nominee  of  the  Anti-Federalists, 
and  Governor  St.  Clair  was  the  choice  of  the  Federal- 
ists. However,  the  Governor  refused  the  nomination, 
and  no  other  choice  was  made  by  his  party.106  This,  of 
course,  threw  the  election  to  Mr.  Tiffin. 

When  did  Ohio  become  a  state?  This  is  an  old 
question  for  debate,  for  at  least  four  different  dates 
have  been  championed  vigorously.  It  is  held  by  some 
people,  that  Ohio  was  a  state  as  soon  as  the  Enabling 
Act  was  passed  April  9,  1802.  Others  adhere  to 
November  29,  1802,  when  the  constitution  for  Ohio  was 
completed.  I.  W.  Andrews,  at  one  time  President  of 
Marietta  College,  has  written  a  lengthy  argument  in 
favor  of  February  19,  1803,  at  which  time  Congress 
passed  the  act  to  provide  for  the  execution  of  the  Na- 
tional laws  within  the  "State  of  Ohio."  Finally  it  has 
been  said  that  Ohio  was  not  a  state  until  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Assembly,  March  1,  1803. 

No  doubt  there  are  arguments  in  support  of  any  of 
these  dates,  and  perhaps  the  whole  question  is  futile  or 
of  comparatively  small  importance.  Nevertheless,  it 
will  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  two  exceptionally 
good  points  in  behalf  of  the  latter  date.  Mr.  Fearing, 
the  Territorial  Representative  to  Congress,  retained,  by 
express  permission  of  the  House,  his  seat  with  that  body 
until  March  4,  1803.  Secondly,  Judge  Meigs,  a  Terri- 
torial Judge,  asked  for  and  received  his  salary  as  a 
Judge,  from  the  Territorial  Government  until  March  1, 
1803.  Thus,  from  the  viewpoint  of  Congress,  as  well 
as  from  the  Government  of  Ohio  itself,  the  transition 


Western  Spy,  December  8,  1802, 
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from  Territorial  Government  to  statehood  did  not  take 
place  before  March  1,  1803. 

There  is  one  more  event  of  note  in  the  story  of 
Ohio's  struggle  for  statehood;  the  dismissal  of  Gov- 
ernor St.  Clair.  It  has  been  noted  elsewhere  that  the 
Governor's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  convention  was 
considered  "intemperate  and  indecorous"  by  President 
Jefferson.  The  President  evidently  considered  this  "in- 
decorum and  tendency  toward  a  disorganizing  spirit,"  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  Governor's  removal,  and  such 
an  order  was  sent  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
James  Madison,  on  November  22,  1802. 

The  letter  of  dismissal  was  not  sent  to  him  direct, 
but  was  sent  to  Mr.  Charles  Willing  Byrd,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Territory,  who  became  acting  Governor. 
Governor  St.  Clair  and  Secretary  Byrd  were  open  and 
avowed  enemies,  the  latter  having  made  personal  at- 
tacks upon  the  Governor  through  the  pages  of  the 
Western  Spy.107  Naturally,  the  Governor's  humiliation 
at  being  thus  dismissed  was  very  deep  and  his  resent- 
ment exceedingly  keen. 

For  us  today  it  is  not  so  very  important  that  Ohio 
was  admitted  to  the  Union  when  it  was,  but  it  is  vastly 
important  that  it  was  admitted  as  it  was.  Had  the  state 
been  carved  out  of  the  extreme  eastern  division  of  the 
Territory,  it  could  not  have  played  the  part  that  it  has 
in  the  affairs  of  our  Nation.  Those  early  pioneers  who, 
driving  the  Indians  before  them,  planted  their  cabins  in 
the1  forests  of  Ohio,  were  true  apostles  of  the  free  polit- 
ical and  social  institutions  that  Americans  love. 


Western  Spy,  October  9,  1802. 
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FORT  ST.  CLAIR 


CELEBRATION  OF  ST.  CLAIR  DAY 

No  history  of  the  Northwest  Territory  would  be 
complete  without  conspicuous  reference  to  what  is  now 
Preble  County,  Ohio.  Through  its  primeval  forests 
General  Arthur  St.  Clair,  in  the  autumn  of  1791, 
marched  on  his  ill-fated  expedition  to  disastrous  defeat 
by  the  Indians  near  the  present  site  of  Fort  Recovery, 
to  return  later  in  disorderly  retreat.  Over  the  same 
route  General  Anthony  Wayne  advanced  with  his 
legions,  by  careful  stages,  in  October,  1793,  to  a  signal 
victory  at  the  battle  of  Fallen  Timbers,  in  what  is  now 
Lucas  County,  August  20,  1794.  This  battle  prepared 
the  way  for  the  Treaty  of  Greenville,  August  3,  1795, 
and  the  suspension  of  Indian  incursions  until  the  cam- 
paign of  General  William  Henry  Harrison  in  1811, 
which  culminated  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe. 

The  defeat  of  St.  Clair  left  the  western  border  open 
to  the  attacks  of  the  Indians  and  greatly  retarded  for 
a  time  the  settlement  of  the  Ohio  Country.  To  afford 
a  measure  of  protection  and  stay  the  advance  of  the 
savage  foe,  Fort  St.  Clair  was  erected  between  Fort 
Hamilton  and  Fort  Jefferson,  on  a  site  about  one  mile 
from  the  public  square  of  Eaton. 

The  history  of  this  fort,  as  detailed  in  an  address  on 
St.  Clair  Day,  is  presented  on  following  pages  and  need 
not  be  repeated  here.  The  accounts  of  the  battle  that 
was  fought  almost  under  the  guns  of  the  fort  are  prac- 
tically all  based  on  a  letter  written  by  Judge  Joel  Col- 
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lins,  of  Oxford,  who  participated  in  that  historic  event 
and  the  official  report  of  Major  John  Adair  in  command 
of  a  detachment  of  militia  from  Kentucky  and  after- 
wards governor  of  that  state. 

Between  Eaton  and  the  site  of  Fort  St.  Clair  is  the 
cemetery  in  which  at  last  rest  the  remains  of  Lieutenant 
John  Lowry  and  Ensign  Samuel  Boyd  who  fell  in  an 
engagement  with  the  Indians  at  Forty  Foot  Pitch, 
October  17,  1793.  On  succeeding  pages  is  presented  a 
discussion  of  the  location  of  Forty  Foot  Pitch,  which 
seems  to  have  been  involved  in  considerable  doubt. 

In  the  very  first  issue  of  the  Centinel  of  the  North- 
western Territory,  the  first  newspaper  published  in  the 
Ohio  country  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  bearing  date  of 
November  9,  1793,  appears  an  account  of  this  engage- 
ment which  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  official  report  of 
General  Wayne.    It  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

Many  reports  having  been  circulated  with  respect  to  the 
attack  made  by  the  savages  upon  a  convoy  of  provisions,  some 
little  time  ago,  between  Fort  St.  Clair  and  Fort  Jefferson,  the 
following  is  an  authentic  account  of  the  affair. 

Lieutenant  Lowry,  of  the  Second,  and  Ensign  Boyd  of  the 
First  sub-legions,  with  a  command  consisting  of  about  ninety 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  having  under  their  con- 
voy twenty  wagons  loaded  with  grain  and  commissary  stores, 
were  attacked  between  day-light  and  sunrise,  seven  miles  ad- 
vanced of  Fort  St.  Clair,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  ult.  These 
two  gallant  young  gentlemen,  with  thirteen  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates,  bravely  fell  in  action.  *  *  *  The  Indians 
killed  or  carried  off  about  seventy  horses.    *    *    * 

The  officers  who  fell  in  this  action  belonged  to  the 
regular  army  and  their  names  together  with  a  brief 
record  of  their  services,  are  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  the  Republic.    The  sketches  are  as  follows : 
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John  Lowry.  From  New  Jersey ;  lieutenant  in  the  levies  of 
1791 ;  ensign  2nd  Infantry,  April  11,  1792;  2nd  sub-legion,  Sep- 
tember 4,  1792;  lieutenant  February  20,  1793;  killed  October  17, 
1793,  in  action  with  Indians  near  Fort  St.  Clair,  Ohio. 

Samuel  Boyd.  From  Pennsylvania;  surgeon's  mate;  1st 
sub-legion,  February  23,  1793;  ensign  1st  sub-legion,  March  3, 
1793;  killed,  October  17,  1793,  in  action  with  Indians  near  Fort 
St.  Clair,  Ohio. 

The  remains  of  these  officers  and  the  men  who  fell 
in  action  with  them  were  first  buried  near  Fort  St.  Clair 
and  afterward  reinterred  in  the  cemetery. 

Following  are  the  names  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers  who  were  lost  in  this  action:  Warren  Murray, 
Sergeant;  Ezekiel  Morrill,  Sergeant;  Silas  Burret, 
Corporal. 

The  names  of  the  privates  were  as  follows :  Nicholas 
Brooks,  Elisha  Barrows,  Calvin  Brown,  John  Connor, 
Henry  Derris,  Enos  Hall,  Lewis  May,  John  Phillips, 
Joshua  Risley,  Thaxter  York. 

Murray,  Derris,  May,  Phillips  and  York  are  desig- 
nated as  "missing". 

The  foregoing  names  are  in  the  report  made  to  the 
War  Department  and  are  here  printed,  it  is  believed,  for 
the  first  time.  Captain  Daniel  Tilton  of  the  2nd  sub- 
legion  commanded  in  this  action. 

The  Preble  County  Historical  Society  which  has 
been  active  in  recent  years  in  arousing  interest  in  local 
history  planned  and  carried  out  most  successfully  a 
celebration  of  St.  Clair  Day,  November  6,  1922,  the  one 
hundred  and  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  battle  with 
the  Indians  near  Fort  St.  Clair.  The  program  rendered 
on  that  occasion  follows: 
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THE  FIRST   ANNUAL    HISTORICAL 

ST.  CLAIR  DAY 

November  6,  1792- 1922 

Originated  by 

PREBLE  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

PROGRAM 

12:15-1:30  at  the  Old  Fort.  Flag  Salute — (21  guns)  C.  M. 
Wilcox,  New  Paris,  Ohio. 

Unveiling  of  Monument  —  Marion  McPherson,  Eldorado. 

Remarks  —  C.  B.  Galbreath  of  the  State  Historical  and  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Music  —  Girls'  Sextette  —  Union  High  School,  Lewisburg,  Ohio. 

1:30  P.  M.     Assembly  Room  of  Court  House 
Music  —  Girls'  Sextette  —  Union  High  School. 
The  Story  of  Fort  St.  Clair  —  Ralph  Ehler,  West  Alexandria 

High  School. 
Lost  Treasures —  (Columbus  meeting  the  Indians)  — Pupils  of 

Jefferson  Township  High  School. 
The  Birth  of  the  Flag  —  Pupils  of  Jackson  Township  Schools. 
Chorus  —  The  Star  Spangled  Banner. 
Address  ■ —  C.  B.   Galbreath,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Vocal  Solo  - —  Oleson  Zimmerman,  Gratis  High  School. 
Lowry's  Skirmish  at  Ludlow's  Spring  —  Monroe  Township  High 

School. 
Music  —  Quartette  —  Monroe  Township  High  School. 

Evening  7:30  P.  M.     Assembly  Room  Court  House 

Music  —  Pupils  of  Jefferson  Township  Schools. 

Surrender  of  Indians  at  Greenville  —  Pupils  of  Dixon  Township 

Schools. 
Legends  of   Early   Preble   County   History  —  Frank   Blackford, 

Eldorado,  Ohio. 
Mad  Anthony  Wayne   in   Preble   County  —  Pupils   of   Camden 

Schools. 
Music  —  Mrs.  Marie  Burns,  Mrs.  Stella  Risinger,  Helen  Young 

and  Roy  Benham. 
An  Original  Indian  Play  —  Dramatized  by  group  of  girls,  Eaton 

School. 
Aims  of   Preble   County  Historical   Society  —  President   H.   R. 

McPherson,  Eldorado,  Ohio. 
Cornet   Solo  with   Piano  Accompaniment  —  Charles   and   Mary 

Cottingham,  Eaton,  Ohio. 
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Some  of  the  historic  episodes  announced  in  the 
program  were  given  with  appropriate  costumes.  The 
rendering  of  the  different  parts  by  the  schools  of  the 
county  was  highly  creditable  to  the  participants.    There 


Major  William  H.  Ortt  and  the  monument  erected  by 
him 

was  no  prompting  or  break.  The  list  of  exercises  is 
presented  above  in  full  in  order  that  it  may  be  suggestive 
to  other  counties  of  the  state. 

The  Dayton  Daily  News  of  November  7,  the  day 
following  the  exercises,  has  on  its  front  page  a  number 
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of  illustrations  of  the  unveiling  of  the  monument  and 
the  following  account  of  the  exercises: 

EATON,  Nov.  7.  —  With  ceremonies  fully  in  keeping  with 
the  occasion,  the  first  annual  historical  St.  Clair  Day  was  ob- 
served here  Monday  afternoon  and  evening  by  the  Preble  County 
Historical  Society  and  citizens  of  the  county.  The  day  marked 
the  anniversary  of  an  important  battle  between  whites  and 
Indians  at  Ft.  St.  Clair,  one  mile  west  and  slightly  to  the  south 
of  Eaton.    The  date  was  November  6,  1792. 

The  commemorative  ceremonies  included  unveiling  and  dedi- 
cation of  a  monument  at  Ft.  St.  Clair  in  the  afternoon,  followed 
by  a  program  of  exercises  in  the  assembly  hall  in  the  court  house. 

C.  B.  Galbreath  of  Columbus,  secretary  of  the  State  Archaeo- 
logical and  Historical  Society,  gave  the  dedicatory  address  at  the 
unveiling  of  the  monument.  He  also  gave  an  address  later  at  the 
meeting  in  the  court  house.  In  dedicating  the  monument  he  paid 
a  touching  tribute  to  the  heroes  who  fell  in  battle  at  the  historic 
old  fort.  He  said  they  had  waited  130  years  for  the  tribute  that 
was  being  paid  them  today.  He  declared  it  most  fitting  that  the 
monument  dedicated  to  their  memory  should  be  erected  by  a 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War  —  Major  W.  H.  Ortt. 

The  monument  was  unveiled  by  little  Miss  Marion  McPher- 
son  of  Eldorado,  daughter  of  H.  R.  McPherson,  president  of  the 
County  Historical  Society.  A  flag  salute  of  21  rounds  from  a 
cannon  was  fired.  Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Charles  F. 
Irwin,  Eaton  Presbyterian  Church,  an  overseas  chaplain  and 
chaplain  of  the  American  Legion  post  of  the  county. 

The  monument  dedicated  at  the  old  fort  stands  fully  eight 
feet  in  height  and  weighs  eight  and  one-half  tons.  It  is  a  native 
Preble  county  boulder  and  was  procured  from  the  farm  of  Clar- 
ence Dalrymple,  two  and  one-half  miles  north  of  Eaton.  A  tablet 
in  the  face  of  the  monument  bears  this  inscription:  "Erected 
by  William  H.  Ortt  in  October,  1922.  Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
the  soldiers  who  fought  and  died  in  the  battle  with  the  Indians 
at  Ft.  St.  Clair,  Nov.  6,  1792."  The  tablet  is  of  bronze,  21  by  16 
inches,  and  is  the  handiwork  of  Dr.  C.  M.  Wilcox  of  New  Paris. 
The  flag  staff  also  was  erected  by  Major  Ortt.  A  concrete  base 
has  been  installed  at  the  fort  to  receive  a  cannon  and  balls  he 
will  contribute. 

Graves  of  six  warriors  who  fell  in  the  Indian  battle  have 
been  placed  in  proper  condition  and  marked  with  headstones. 
The  stones  bear  these  names :    Lieut.  Job  Hale,  Kentucky  militia, 
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killed  in  battle  with  Indians,  November  6,  1792;  Orderly- 
Sergeant  Matthew  English,  Private  John  Williams,  Private  Isaac 
Jett,  Private  Joseph  Clinton,  Private  Robert  Boiling. 

The  Indian  hordes  in  the  battle  were  led  by  Little  Turtle, 
while  Capt.  John  Adair  led  the  opposition.  The  fort  took  its 
name  from  Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  then  governor  of  the  North- 
west Territory. 

The  ceremonies  observed  upon  the  130th  anniversary  of  the 
Ft.  St.  Clair  battle  were  conceived  by  the  county  historical  society, 
formed  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  society 
to  reclaim  the  site  of  the  old  fort.  A  plan  of  procedure  looking  to 
this  end  is  being  worked  out. 

The  attendance  and  manifest  enjoyment  in  the 
celebration  of  this  day  evidenced  the  fact  that  nothing 
so  stimulates  interest  in  local  history  as  the  participa- 
tion of  the  public  schools.  Preble  County  is  fortunate 
in  having  in  its  court  house  at  Eaton  an  ample  audience 
room  communicating  with  the  office  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools.  This  room  was  filled  to  its  capacity  by 
an  attentive  audience  that  remained  throughout  the 
rendition  of  the  program. 

The  occasion  brought  visitors  from  outside  of  the 
county.  Among  them  was  Mrs.  E.  G.  Clerke,  daughter 
of  Dr.  C.  M.  Wilcox.  She  came  from  Cincinnati  and 
acted  as  cannoneer  in  firing  the  salute  preceding  the 
dedicatory  ceremonies  at  the  monument.  The  excellent 
work  inaugurated  by  the  celebration  of  St.  Clair  Day 
at  Eaton  has  had  its  sequel  in  provision  by  the  General 
Assembly  for  the  purchase  of  the  St.  Clair  site  and  its 
improvement  as  detailed  in  the  following  items  included 
in  the  appropriation  bill  passed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. 


Vol  XXXII— 33. 


Unveiling  of  monument   by   Miss   Marian   McPherson 
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For  purchase  of  Site  of  Fort  St.  Clair,  Preble  County, 
Ohio,  for  historical  and  forestry  purposes  (Title  to 
be  vested  in  The  Ohio   State  Archaeological  and 

Historical  Society  for  State  of  Ohio) $10,000 

Buildings 4,000 

Roadway 1 ,000 

Total  Site  of  Fort  St.  Clair   $15,000 

For  this  commendable  action  the  good  people  of 
southeastern  Ohio  and  tourists  from  other  parts  of  the 
state  are  under  lasting  obligations  to  the  General  As- 
sembly and  especially  to  Honorable  Harry  D.  Silver, 
State  Representative  from  Preble  County  and  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  House,  who  in  this 
result  has  crowned  his  excellent  record  of  service  to  his 
state  and  county.  The  effective  work  that  he  inaugu- 
rated in  the  House  was  ably  supported  in  the  Senate  by 
Honorable  G.  M.  Kumler  of  Preble  County,  who  repre- 
sents the  Preble-Montgomery  District. 

THE  STORY  OF  FORT  ST.  CLAIR  * 

BY  RALPH  B.  EHLER 

At  the  time  when  my  story  begins,  Ohio  was  prac- 
tically unsettled.  The  few  settlers  already  here  were 
in  constant  danger  of  the  Indians,  who  were  not  at  all 
pleased  with  the  white  man's  presence  in  their  Hunting 
Grounds. 

Prior  to  the  organization  of  civil  government,  cam- 
paigns directed  by  the  settlers,  against  the  Indians,  had 
failed  to  secure  peace.  The  National  Government, 
however,  wishing  to  subdue  the  hostile  Indians  in  the 
Territory,  organized  a  number  of  military  campaigns. 


*  Read  at  the  St.  Clair  celebration,  November  6,  1922,  Eaton,  Preble 
County,  Ohio. 
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The  first  of  these,  led  by  General  Harmar,  then  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  armies  in  the  West,  met  with 
defeat  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  in  1790. 

In  1791,  General  St.  Clair,  governor  of  the  territory, 
organized  the  second  expedition.  About  this  time, 
several  Indian  chiefs,  among  whom  was  the  famous 
Little  Turtle,  were  planning  a  confederacy.  By  this 
action,  they  hoped  to  be  strong  enough  to  drive  the  set- 
tlers beyond  the  Ohio  River.  It  was  St.  Clair's  pur- 
pose to  stop  this  movement  by  erecting  a  chain  of  forts 
from  the  Ohio  River  to  Lake  Erie,  and  in  particular, 
to  gain  possession  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Maumee 
River. 

He  organized  his  army  at  Pittsburgh  in  April  and 
moved  westward,  arriving  at  Fort  Washington,  now 
Cincinnati,  in  May.  After  some  delay,  he  marched  north 
in  September  to  a  point  on  the  Great  Miami  and  erected 
the  first  of  the  proposed  chain  of  forts,  Fort  Hamilton, 
on  the  present  site  of  Hamilton. 

Leaving  a  small  portion  of  his  army  in  charge,  he 
again  moved  forward,  this  time  marching  forty-four 
miles.  At  this  point,  just  six  miles  south  of  the  present 
site  of  Greenville,  he  erected  the  second  fort,  Fort  Jef- 
ferson. It  was  on  this  march  that  he  first  passed 
through  Preble  county,  his  route  being  along  Seven  Mile 
Creek. 

After  the  completion  of  this  fort,  his  next  advance 
was  to  the  Indian  villages  on  the  Maumee.  Due  to  de- 
sertion, his  army  was  much  smaller  than  when  he 
started  his  campaign  and  upon  his  arrival  at  Fort  Re- 
covery, numbered  only  1400  men.  It  was  here  that  St. 
Clair  was  overwhelmingly  defeated  by  the  Indians  on 
November  4,  1791. 
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This  was  the  most  disheartening  disaster  in  the  an- 
nals of  American  border  warfare.  The  loss  of  men 
here  was  even  greater  in  proportion  to  the  number  en- 
gaged than  the  loss  in  Braddock's  defeat.  Out  of  1400 
men  and  86  officers,  890  men  and  16  officers  were  either 
killed  of  badly  wounded.  After  four  hours  of  serious 
fighting,  the  remnant  of  St.  Clair's  army  fled  pellmell 
into  the  woods,  going  south  over  the  same  route  that 
two  days  before  they  had  marched,  a  well  organized 
army.  As  a  result  of  this  defeat,  the  whole  territory 
was  thrown  open  to  the  savage  attacks  of  the  Indians. 

Although  this  battle  was  fought  many  miles  from 
the  place  in  which  we  are  interested,  a  knowledge  of  it 
is  necessary  for  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  condition 
of  the  country  at  the  time  when  Fort  St.  Clair  was  built. 

During  the  winter  of  1791-92,  just  after  St.  Clair's 
defeat,  Fort  St.  Clair  was  erected  upon  the  order  of 
General  Wilkinson,  who  had  succeeded  St.  Clair  as 
commander  of  Fort  Washington.  It  was  to  serve  as  a 
stepping  stone  of  refuge  between  Fort  Hamilton  and 
Fort  Jefferson.  The  work  was  under  the  supervision 
of  Major  Gano  of  the  state  militia.  Another  prominent 
person  present  at  the  erection  of  this  fort  was  Ensign 
Harrison,  later,  President  Harrison,  who  had  charge  of 
one  shift  of  the  alternate  night  guards. 

Like  most  of  the  forts,  Fort  St.  Clair  was  a  stock- 
ade, covering  a  few  acres  of  ground,  containing  block- 
houses and  officers'  quarters.  About  forty  acres  of  for- 
est were  cleared  away  from  around  the  fort. 

In  October,  1792,  a  great  council  of  Indians,  the 
greatest  of  its  kind,  was  held  at  Fort  Defiance  and  an 
armistice  was  entered  into  which  the  Indians  agreed  to 
observe  until  the  following  spring.    Peace  was  not  very 
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faithfully  observed,  however,  and  was  first  broken 
within  the  boundaries  of  Preble  County  at  Fort  St. 
Clair  on  the  sixth  day  of  November,  1792. 

One  hundred  Kentucky  mounted  riflemen,  under  the 
command  of  Major  Adair,  were  acting  as  an  escort  for 
a  brigade  of  pack  horses  from  Fort  Washington  to  Fort 
Jefferson.  They  were  to  make  the  trip  past  Fort  St. 
Clair  and  return  in  six  days,  staying  each  night  under 
the  protection  of  one  of  the  forts.  At  this  same  time, 
Little  Turtle  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  warriors  were 
planning  an  attack  on  a  small  settlement  just  north  of 
Fort  Washington.  However,  upon  hearing  of  the  pack 
train,  the  chief  decided  to  attack  it  instead  upon  its  re- 
turn trip,  and  with  this  in  view,  took  to  ambush  just 
north  of  Fort  Hamilton.  According  to  schedule,  the 
train  was  to  arrive  at  Fort  Hamilton  on  Monday.  Dis- 
regarding the  schedule,  Adair  laid  over  at  Fort  Jeffer- 
son on  Sunday,  and  on  Monday  night,  he  pitched  camp 
just  outside  of  Fort  St.  Clair.  Little  Turtle  heard  of 
this  through  spies  and  at  once  left  ambush  with  the  in- 
tention of  attacking  the  camp  yet  that  night. 

It  was  just  breaking  dawn  when,  with  a  volley  of 
shots  and  a  roar  of  hideous  yells,  they  surprised  the 
camp.  The  yells  frightened  the  horses  and  many  of 
them  broke  loose.  The  Indians,  desiring  to  capture  the 
horses  and  to  gather  up  all  the  loot  possible,  seemed,  for 
a  moment  to  forget  about  the  militia.  Adair  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  and  called  his  men  together.  This  done, 
he  formed  his  men  into  three  divisions.  Lieutenant 
Madison  was  to  attack  the  left  flank,  Lieutenant  Hale, 
the  center,  and  the  Major  with  his  division,  on  the  right. 
As  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  distinguish  the  whites 
from  the  Indians,  the  attack  was  made.     It  was  in  this 
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attack  that  Lieutenant  Hale  was  killed  and  Madison 
was  wounded.  The  Indians  were  forced  to  retreat  some 
distance  where  they  then  took  a  stand  and,  in  turn, 
forced  the  militia  back.  This  zigzag  method  of  fight- 
ing was  carried  on  for  some  time  until  the  Indians  and 
all  but  six  of  the  horses  were  lost  sight  of  at  about  the 
place  where  Eaton  is  now  located. 

The  exact  number  of  Indians  killed  in  this  battle  is 
not  definitely  known,  though  two  were  left  and  are 
buried  at  the  fort.  Besides  the  graves  of  the  Indians  at 
the  fort,  there  are  the  graves  of  Lieutenant  Hale, 
Orderly  Sergeant  English,  and  Privates  Bowling,  Jett, 
Clinton,  and  Williams. 

It  is  because  of  this  battle  that  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Preble  County  has  set  aside  November  6th  as 
St.  Clair  Day. 

"FORTY  FOOT  PITCH"  *  ! 

BY  A.    C.   RISINGER 

All  peoples  delight  to  discover  and  preserve  the 
history  of  their  pioneers,  especially  the  sturdy,  courage- 
ous, aggressive,  primary  pioneers  who  ventured  into  the 
wilds  of  the  farther  frontiers  and  seized  and  subdued 
the  wilderness  for  themselves  and  their  posterity. 

.  The  history  of  the  primary  military  and  civil  pio- 
neers of  Preble  County  has  been  rather  fully  developed 
and  preserved  by  various  records  and  documents  and 
in  much  part  by  oral  traditions. 

One  historical  mention,  however,  has  remained 
somewhat  obscure  to  the  general  inquiring  public  and 
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inquiry  prevails  as  to  the  nature  and  location  of  "Forty 
Foot  Pitch,"  which  mention  has  descended  from  early 
historical  notes  and  local  traditions. 

Thus  considerable  confusive  conjecture  persists  as 
to  "Forty  Foot  Pitch." 

Some  have  surmised  that  the  expression  relates  to 
a  place  incident  to  the  activities  of  General  Arthur  St. 
Clair  or  of  Captain  John  Adair.  Others  have  surmised 
that  the  expression  "Forty  Foot  Pitch"  is  incident  to  the 
encampment  of  Lieutenant  Lowry  at  Lowry's  Run 
about  five  miles  north  of  Eaton  and  in  a  gentle  valley 
south  and  west  of  Zion's  Lutheran  Church.  Others 
have  not  only  surmised  but  have  contended  that  "Forty 
Foot  Pitch"  is  a  bold,  barren  bluff  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  east  of  Bantas  Fork  bridge  located  three  and  one- 
quarter  miles  north  of  Eaton  on  the  Eaton  and  West 
Manchester  road.  This  barren  bluff  is  in  plain  view  of 
travelers  driving  along  the  highway  over  or  near  said 
bridge.  Others  assert  that  "Forty  Foot  Pitch"  is  down 
Bantas  Fork  Creek  about  one-half  mile  southeasterly 
from  said  Bantas  Fork  bridge,  on  land  of  the  estate  of 
John  Risinger. 

The  undersigned  has  been  interviewed  by  members 
of  the  Preble  County  Historical  Society  and  requested 
to  write  his  knowledge  and  opinions  as  to  the  true 
location  of  "Forty  Foot  Pitch." 

I,  said  undersigned,  have  very  familiar  personal 
knowledge  of  said  locations,  said  knowledge  dating 
from  early  childhood  and  persistent  through  the  years. 

The  topography  of  the  vicinity  of  Lowry's  encamp- 
ment on  Lowry's  Run  is  very  gentle,  devoid  of  bold 
bluffs,  and  the  plateau  descends  in  gentle  slopes  to  the 
place  of  this  encampment  and  there  is  no  feature  of  the 
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topography  suggestive  of  a  "pitch"  and  more  than  that, 
the  military  documentary  records  give  no  basis  for  be- 
lief that  said  expression  arises  out  of  the  activities  of 
General  St.  Clair,  Lieutenant  Lowry  or  Captain  Adair. 
The  bold,  barren  bluff  east  of  Bantas  Fork  bridge  is,  by 
dimension  and  reliable  tradition,  excluded  as  the  place 
of  "Forty  Foot  Pitch."  I  have  recently  made  a 
measurement  of  this  bold  barren  bluff  and  find  that  by 
a  taut  tape  it  measures  seventy-eight  feet  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  said  declivity.  The  disparity  between 
forty  feet  and  seventy-eight  feet  is  at  least  a  basis  for 
strong  skepticism. 

The  location  situate  about  half  a  mile  down  the 
creek  southeastward  from  said  Bantas  Fork  bridge  is 
undoubtedly  the  "Forty  Foot  Pitch." 

My  father,  Levi  Risinger,  in  his  ninetieth  year,  has 
very  interesting  and  vivid  recollections,  gathered  from 
personal  observations  and  pioneer  traditions,  as  to  this 
latter  place  being  "Forty  Foot  Pitch." 

Abel  Risinger,  Sr.,  my  father's  father,  acquired  the 
land  east  and  southeast  of  Bantas  Fork  bridge  and  lo- 
cated there  in  the  early  part  of  1800,  at  which  time 
Anthony  Wayne's  military  trail  was  very  distinctly 
marked  in  the  wilderness  and  this  trail  disclosed  that 
when  Wayne  reached  Bantas  Fork  Creek  he  met  the 
impediment  of  a  rather  sharp  shore  or  bluff  which  he 
must  descend  in  order  to  cross  over  said  stream.  This 
bluff  has  a  sharp  declivity  of  about  forty  feet.  In  order 
to  descend  and  cross  the  stream  Anthony  Wayne  made 
an  oblique  road  angling  down  said  bluff  to  the  bottom 
land  below.  This  road  down  the  bluff  was  simply  a 
shoulder  cut  in  the  slope  so  that  his  military  train 
passed  down  upon  an  oblique  grade.    All  of  the  pioneers 
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of  that  day  spoke  of  this  as  the  "Forty  Foot  Pitch." 
Said  Risinger  ancestor  was  a  millwright  and  farmer. 
He  cleared  some  of  the  land  and  operated  a  saw  mill 
and  a  grist  mill  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  called  "Forty 
Foot  Pitch.,,  The  country  was  devoid  of  roads,  nothing 
but  trails,  and  the  pioneers  scattered  through  the  wilder- 
ness southward,  made  use  of  said  "Forty  Foot  Pitch" 
in  crossing  the  creek  to  the  mills. 

Levi  Risinger  was  born  half  a  mile  from  said 
oblique  road  cut  in  the  bluff  and  in  his  early  boyhood 
he  knew  of  this  cut  as  "Forty  Foot  Pitch"  and  it  was  so 
known  and  regarded  by  all  the  pioneer  settlers  of  that 
country,  —  the  Kislings,  Pences,  Kaylers,  Christmans, 
Craigs,  Cottermans,  Snyders,  Days,  Kenneys,  and 
other  well-known  pioneer  ancestors  who  were  all  in  ac- 
cord in  said  understanding.  The  cut  in  the  bluff  is  yet 
rather  distinctly  marked  and  this  summer  the  writer 
had  some  fallen  timber  and  debris  cut  and  burned  off  of 
said  cut  which  is  yet  so  well  preserved  that  his  father, 
Levi  Risinger,  was  transported  up  said  cut  in  an  auto- 
mobile and  he  was  quite  pleased  to  be  the  first  one  to 
ride  up  this  ancient  cut  in  a  wondrous  chariot  of  modern 
times. 

In  order  to  further  fortify  faith  I  quote  from  a  won- 
derful and  instructive  address  delivered  in  Eaton  by 
Honorable  Abner  Haines  on  the  4th  of  July,  1876.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  intelligence,  a  learned  lawyer  and 
historian.  Said  address  is  preserved  in  the  Auditor's 
Office  in  bound  volume  of  the  Eaton  Register  of  1876. 

I  take  this  excerpt  from  the  address: 

The  trace  or  military  road  of  St.  Clair  through  the  county  of 
Preble  is  so  obscured  by  the  lapse  of  time  that  the  true  line  is 
now  lost.     It  can  only  be  recovered  by  the  original  survey,  pro- 
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vided  the  notes  were  preserved  and  filed  at  Washington  in  the 
War  Department.  In  the  Spring  of  1793,  the  advance  portion  of 
General  Wayne's  army  left  Fort  Wasmngton  and  began  to  as- 
semble at  Fort  Greenville  in  Darke  County  preparatory  to  their 
march  into  the  Indian  country.  General  Wayne  substantially 
adopted  the  route  of  General  St.  Clair  to  Fort  Hamilton,  but 
from  this  point  he  adopted  a  new  route  to  Fort  Greenville, 
passing  on  the  east  side  of  Sevenmile  Creek  in  Preble  County, 
which  he  cut  through  the  wilderness.  Wayne's  military  road 
passed  up  northward  a  short  distance  east  of  the  town  site  of 
Eaton,  and  when  the  county  was  first  settled  the  line  and  open 
way  through  the  forest  was  plain  and  distinct.  Even  the  surface 
roots  of  trees  on  the  line  showed  indubitable  marks  of  having 
been  marred  and  bruised  by  the  wheels  of  wagons  and  ordnance 
trains.  The  south  part  of  said  trail  has  long  since  been  estab- 
lished as  the  public  highway  called  "The  Old  Trace  Road". 
Wayne's  trail  crosses  Bantas  Fork  at  or  near  the  "Forty  Foot 
Pitch"  and  attained  the  highlands  on  the  north  side  just  west  of  a 
sycamore  tree  on  the  east  side  of  the  north  road  and  thence  ran  a 
little  west  of  north  to  Fort  Greenville.  There  was  some  con- 
fusion among  the  old  settlers  respecting  the  origin  of  the  name 
"Forty  Foot  Pitch".  Some  claimed  that  it  originated  from  a 
team  sliding  down  the  precipice,  while  others  said  it  was  so  noted 
on  the  map  of  the  route  by  military  engineers.  The  latter  in  all 
probability  is  the  true  origin  of  the  name  and  so  communicated 
by  the  soldiers  to  the  early  settlers. 

The  salient  suggestions  of  Mr.  Haines  that  Wayne's 
trail  passed  a  short  distance  east  of  Eaton  and  went 
northward  and  passed  over  Bantas  Fork  at  the  cut  in 
the  side  of  the  declivity  and  the  oral  traditions  from  the 
pioneer  settlers  in  that  vicinity  are  corroborated  by  Mr. 
E.  P.  Vaughan,  Esq.,  who  is  probably  the  most  learned 
citizen  of  Preble  County  as  to  pioneer  military  activities 
and  locations,  who  informs  us  that  in  his  judgment  there 
is  no  question  as  to  the  location  of  Wayne's  trail  just 
east  of  Eaton  and  northward  along  a  line  parallel  to  the 
Eaton  and  Greenville  road,  at  least  as  far  as  Wayne's 
crossing  at  Bantas  Fork.  Mr.  Andrew  Wikle,  residing 
a  short  distance  east  of  Eaton,  over  ninety  years  old 
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and  of  remarkable  general  mentality,  corroborates  the 
statements  of  Honorable  Mr.  Haines  and  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Vaughan. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Haines  mentions  that  "it" 
—  that  is,  Wayne's  Trail,  —  "crosses  Bantas  Fork  at  or 
near  the  Forty  Foot  Pitch  and  attained  the  highlands  on 
the  north  side."  The  words  "at  or  near"  are  intelligible 
to  one  understanding  the  earth  formations  adjoining 
the  aforesaid  ledge  or  shoulder  cut  in  the  side  of  the 
bluff.  Just  west  of  said  cut  or  ledge,  almost  adjoining, 
is  a  barren  bluff  about  forty  feet  high  caused  by  the 
ancient  erosion  of  the  stream  against  the  face  of  the 
bluff.  It  is  very  clear  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  Haines 
that  "Forty  Foot  Pitch"  was  either  the  sidewise  cut 
upon  the  declivity  or  the  barren  "pitch"  proximately 
adjoining.  This  matter  is  further  supplemented  by  re- 
liable oral  tradition  from  said  Abel  Risinger,  sr.,  and 
Levi  Risinger,  his  son,  in  this,  —  that  for  a  number  of 
years  after  said  Risinger  had  located  and  established 
his  mills  as  aforesaid  the  trace  of  Anthony  Wayne's 
army  after  coming  down  the  said  oblique  cut  or  ledge 
crossed  over  Bantas  Fork  proceeded  several  rods  north- 
eastward and  then  up  the  gentle  slope,  now  a  farm  road 
of  John  Risinger's  estate,  and  thence  the  army  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  said  gentle  slope  proceeded  westward 
over  the  plateau  and  encamped  on  a  high  area  and  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  barren  slope  conspicuous  from  Bantas 
Fork  bridge.  This  encampment  was  strategically  lo- 
cated by  Wayne  in  that  he  thereby  was  only  required  to 
guard  his  army  in  minimum  degree  on  the  west,  as  said 
bluff  was  a  protection  and  the  guarding  line  on  the  east 
was  limited  practically  to  a  semi-circle. 
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Levi  Risinger  in  his  boyhood  days  found  many  mili- 
tary mementoes  of  Wayne's  encampment  at  said  place 
and  mementoes  were  occasionally  found  along  the  line 
of  the  trail  backward  up  over  said  oblique  cut  and  down 
across  what  is  now  the  farm  of  said  Risinger. 

Besides  the  historical  data  relative  trails  and  topog- 
raphies reason  dictates  an  argument  which  I  regard  as 
very  conclusive  that  "Forty  Foot  Pitch"  means  more 
than  a  sharp  barren  declivity  —  a  grassless,  bushless 
wall  of  .earth.  Sharp  slanting  bluffs  abounded  along  the 
streams  incident  the  pioneer  military  trails  in  this 
county  and  thus  a  bluff  forty  or  eighty  feet,  of  less  or 
greater  declivity,  could  not  have  surprised  or  awakened 
the  interest  of  the  St.  Clair,  Wayne  or  Lowery  soldiery 
of  1791-2  and  3,  and  thus  such  a  common-place  thing 
as  a  declivity  would  not  have  had  any  military  mention 
unless  said  common-place  declivity  was  connected  with 
some  military  situation,  difficulty,  failure  or  success. 

The  writer  does  not  know  of  any  other  mention 
whatever  in  the  History  of  Preble  County,  documentary 
or  traditional,  of  any  other  pitch  than  "Forty  Foot 
Pitch."  The  numerous  bold  bluffs  observed  by  said 
pioneer  militia  were  not  at  all  significant  or  worthy  of 
mention  and  the  only  reason  why  said  pitch  was  men- 
tioned is  because  it  relates  to  a  military  episode  and 
expedient.  Wayne  had  reached  the  Bantas  Fork  Val- 
ley and  had  first  descended  a  rather  gentle  slope  down 
to  the  upper  edge  of  said  declivity,  steeply  descending 
about  forty  feet  to  the  foot-land  below.  Here  was  a 
situation  which  required  the  particular  consideration  of 
Wayne  and  his  military  engineers.  The  difficulty  con- 
fronting was  to  get  down  this  pitch  the  military  wagons 
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and  accoutrements.  Wayne  could  not  safely  go  di- 
rectly down  and  thereupon  he  dug  an  oblique  shelf-road 
in  the  breast  of  the*  declivity  downward  —  eastward  a 
distance  of  about  one  hundred  feet,  and  thereby  the 
army  descended  to  the  floor  of  the  valley  and  crossed 
the  stream. 

The  shelf-road  is  not  the  "pitch."  It  is  the  ex- 
pedient made  in  breast  of  the  pitch  or  declivity.  It  is 
a  very  interesting,  well-preserved  remnant  of  Wayne's 
Preble  Trail.  It  is  historically  and  sentimentally 
worthy  a  permanent  designation  by  an  attractive 
monumental  stone  with  a  bronze  tablet  insert  inscribed 

"Wayne's  Forty-Foot  Pitch" 


THE  BATTLE  OF  FORTY  FOOT  PITCH  * 

BY   ESTHER   E.    NICHOLS 

Today  we  are  met  to  honor  some  of  the  brave  heroes 
of  our  own  state.  Though  inconspicuous  in  the  history 
of  our  country,  still  they  played  a  most  important  part 
in  gaining  for  us  a  great  Nation  and  homes  of  safety. 
Many  of  them  were  the  close  friends  and  relatives  of 
our  ancestors  and  they  justly  deserve  the  gratitude  and 
respect  which  we,  each  one,  can  give.  Among  those 
who  are  most  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of 
our  own  country,  are  the  brave  heroes  who  fell  in  the 
Battle  of  Forty  Foot  Pitch,  or  Ludlow  Springs,  a  few 
miles  north  of  Eaton. 

A  month  previous  to  this  battle  a  great  confedera- 
tion of  Indians  had  been  threatening  attacks,  putting 
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our  infant  Nation  in  a  most  perilous  position.  General 
Wayne,  appointed  by  President  Washington,  was  in 
command  of  an  army  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men  at  Fort  Greenville,  where  the  present  Greenville  is 
now  situated.  General  Wayne  was  a  man  of  stern  will 
and  we  may  rightly  say  had  a  heart  full  of  love  for  his 
country.  At  that  time  it  had  become  very  difficult  to 
furnish  sufficient  protection  for  the  many  convoys  of 
supplies  as  the  soldiers  were  all  needed  to  repel  the 
sudden,  treacherous  attacks  of  the  enemy  at  each  fort. 

The  Battle  of  Forty  Foot  Pitch  did  not  occur  at 
what  is  now  called  Forty  Foot  Pitch  but  really  took 
place  at  Ludlow  Springs,  Preble  County,  Ohio,  which 
was  probably  located  on  the  Montgomery  farm.  This 
site  was  supposed  to  be  in  a  picturesque  little  hollow 
near  the  Zion  Church,  about  seven  miles  from  Fort  St. 
Clair. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  October,  1793,  or 
one  hundred  twenty-nine  years  ago,  the  seventeenth  of 
last  month,  began  the  skirmish  which  has  meant  so 
much  to  us  and  in  which  we  are  interested  at  present.   » 

Lieutenant  Lowery  of  the  second  Legion,  and  En- 
sign Boyd  of  the  first,  in  charge  of  one  of  those  precious 
convoys  of  provisions  and  in  command  of  about  ninety 
non-commissioned  soldiers,  were  our  leaders  in  this 
skirmish.  At  the  head  of  the  Indians  was  Little 
Turtle,  the  chief  of  the  Miamis,  ready  to  do  his  part  in 
maintaining  the  honor  of  his  tribes.  This  Indian 
leader  was  a  real  gentleman  and  a  most  sagacious 
statesman.  Even  many  of  his  enemies  at  his  death  paid 
him  the  highest  of  honors. 

It  has  been  said  by  old  residents  that,  as  the  soldiers 
were  looking  for  a  place  to  camp,  they  sent  a  few  men 
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ahead  as  usual  to  blaze  the  trail.  When  the  soldiers 
came  along  a  short  time  after,  they  found  a  deer  where 
the  battle  later  took  place,  so  they  naturally  supposed  it 
had  been  left  there  by  the  other  men  who  had  blazed  the 
trail.  Accordingly  they  camped  in  that  place,  believing 
the  deer  a  sign  that  they  should  do  so.  However  it  had 
not  been  left  by  the  blazers  but  by  the  Indians,  and  the 
Indians  had  in  that  way  used  strategy  in  getting  the 
soldiers  to  camp  at  an  advantageous  spot  for  an  attack. 
This  is  only  a  tradition,  but  at  any  rate  Lieutenant 
Lowry  and  his  men  had  camped  at  Ludlow  Springs  al- 
ways on  the  lookout  for  attacks  and  yet  not  realizing  any 
immediate  danger.  Suddenly  early  on  the  morning  of 
October  17th  they  found  a  band  of  fierce  Indians  upon 
them,  led  by  the  wary  and  able  Little  Turtle.  Upon  the 
very  first  -discharge  the  unfortunate  little  company  of 
white  men  were  heartlessly  abandoned  by  the  greater 
part  of  their  escort,  but  even  in  the  face  of  all  this  and 
superior  numbers  they  fought  bravely  and  obstinately. 
Gradually  their  ranks  were  thinning.  It  was  then  in  the 
crucial  moment  that  Lieutenant  Lowry  proved  his 
bravery.  Heedless  of  his  own  suffering  and  safety,  his 
supreme  thought  was  the  welfare  of  the  many  helpless 
ones  at  home.  His  last  and  inspiring  words  were,  "My 
brave  boys,  all  you  that  can  fight,  now  display  your 
activity  and  let  your  balls  fly." 

In  addition  to  Lieutenant  Lowry,  there  was  Ensign 
Boyd,  both  promising  young  officers,  with  about  thirteen 
officers  and  privates  who  were  killed.  About  seventy 
horses  were  either  killed  or  carried  off  by  the  savages, 
although  the  stores  remained  undisturbed. 

Those  who  fell  in  this  encounter  were  buried  at  Fort 
St.  Clair.    Later,  on  July  4,  1846,  the  bodies  were  taken 
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up  and  re-interred,  with  impressive  funeral  services  and 
all  the  honors  of  war.  The  bodies  of  Lieutenant  Lowry 
and  his  men  were  afterwards  removed  to  the  mound  in 
the  cemetery  at  Eaton.  A  stately  shaft  marks  their 
resting  place  which  is  now  and  will  be  throughout  the 
centuries  a  monument  of  glory  and  honor  for  those  who 
knew  the  true  meaning  of  patriotism.  The  monument 
is  one  of  the  finest,  made  of  elegant  Rutland  marble, 
twelve  feet  in  height,  erected  on  an  artificial  mound  and 
constructed  by  La  Dora  and  Hamilton  of  Dayton  at  a 
cost  of  $300.  This  was  gladly  contributed  by  public- 
spirited  persons  who  truly  cherished  the  memory  of 
S  ?se  beloved  patriots. 

May  we,  as  staunch  citizens  of  our  great  United 
States  and  our  own  Ohio,  remember  this  example  of 
genuine  patriotism  and  by  doing  our  utmost  at  this 
present  day  save  our  country  from  many  lurking  perils 
and  thus  contribute  our  part  in  making  it  a  land  to  be 
loved  and  cherished  by  the  citizens  of  the  near  future. 


Vol.  XXXII  — 34. 


FAVORABLE  ACTION  OF  THE  GENERAL  AS- 
SEMBLY ON  BUDGET  OF  THE 
SOCIETY 


The  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  So- 
ciety is  gradually  coming  into  full  recognition  as  one 
of  the  important  educational  agencies  of  the  state. 
Evidence  of  this  fact  is  found  in  the  recognition  ac- 
corded it  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  state  at  its 
last  regular  session. 

Its  place  among  the  institutions  of  the  state  was 
recognized  when  the  trustees  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity granted  permission  to  erect  on  the  University 
grounds  at  the  principal  entrance  the  present  Museum 
and  Library  building  which  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Society  and  the  home  of  its  chief  collections.  The  plans 
of  the  Society  at  the  time  of  the  granting  of  this 
privilege  contemplated  the  ultimate  completion  of  a 
building  quadrangular  in  form  of  which  the  present 
building  is  the  High  Street  wing.  It  was  deemed  ap- 
propriate that  the  home  of  this  Society  should  ultimately 
be  the  treasure  house  of  its  archaeological  and  historical 
exhibits  and  library  and  the  source  from  which  its  pub- 
lications should  be  issued.  At  the  main  entrance  to  the 
University  grounds,  it  should  emphasize  the  Ohio  idea 
of  that  great  institution. 

The  present  building  was  scarcely  adequate  when 
erected  to  accommodate  the  collections  that  had  been 
made  at  the  time  of  its  dedication.  In  recent  years  many 
gifts  have  come  to  the  Society  in  the  form  of  relics, 
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books  and  manuscripts  and  the  demand  for  additional 
space  was  imperative.  The  survey  of  mounds  has 
yielded  rich  results  and  World  War  relics  are  coming  to 
the  Museum  in  constantly  increasing  numbers.  The 
Meeker  Library  of  Ohioana,  which  was  presented  two 
years  ago,  and  the  library  of  the  Old  Northwest 
Genealogical  Society,  which  was  recently  transferred  to 
the  Museum  and  Library  building,  have  made  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  provide  additional  space  for  the 
library  of  the  Society.  Added  to  all  this  has  been  the 
assurance  that  in  the  near  future  a  large  collection  of 
World  War  relics,  Ohio's  share  for  its  participation  in 
that  conflict,  will  soon  be  turned  over  to  the  custody  of 
the  Society. 

The  legislative  committees  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  members  of  both  houses  have  recently  taken  an 
active  interest  in  the  needs  of  the  Society,  its  educa- 
tional work  and  the  opportunities  of  the  immediate 
future.  Its  Publications  have  been  placed  in  almost 
every  ta%.  supported  library  of  the  state  and  complete 
sets,  now  numbering  thirty  volumes,  are  found  in  many 
of  the  school  libraries  of  Ohio.  Frequent  correspond- 
ence from  school  teachers  and  superintendents  bears 
testimony  to  a  wide  popular  interest  in  these  Publica- 
tions that  reach  every  section  of  the  state.  This  work, 
which  has  been  supported  with  meager  appropriations 
and  at  times  by  private  contributions,  is  at  last  bearing 
fruit  in  an  encouraging  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

At  its  recent  session  the  most  notable  appropriation 
was  $238,000  for  the  erection  of  a  World  War 
Memorial  wing  to  the  present  building,  extending  along 
the    Fifteenth    Avenue    entrance    to    the    University 
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grounds.  This  covers  the  erection  of  the  wing,  includ- 
ing memorial  f  eatur  es.  It  will  extend  the  present 
building  182  feet  westward  making  a  total  frontage  on 
the  Fifteenth  Avenue  entrance  of  232  feet.  In  archi- 
tectural style  it  will  conform  in  general  to  the  present 
building,  the  frontage  being  relieved  by  a  colonnade  of 
two-third  columns  for  a  distance  of  132  feet  with  the 
exception  of  four  full  columns  at  the  entrance  to  the 
wing.  On  the  other  side  of  the  avenue  will  ultimately 
be  erected  a  corresponding  building  devoted  chiefly  per- 
haps to  the  fine  arts.  The  wing  for  the  completion  of 
which  the  appropriation  has  been  made  has  already  been 
in  part  constructed  by  the  expenditure  of  $50,000  earned 
by  World  War  films  of  Camp  Sherman  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Society  for  this  purpose. 

Not  only  did  the  Legislature  provide  this  much 
needed  wing  to  the  building  that  shall  speak  through 
the  years  to  the  students  of  the  University,  who  come 
from  every  part  of  the  state,  of  Ohio's  progress  and 
achievements  in  peace  and  war,  but  much  needed  ap- 
propriations were  also  made  for  the  work  of  the  So- 
ciety. More  money  was  granted  for  the  annual  pub- 
lications. The  fact  was  recognized  that  everything  that 
goes  into  these  publications  costs  about  twice  as  much 
as  in  the  pre-war  days.  Salaries  were  granted  the  em- 
ployes of  the  Society  corresponding  more  nearly  with 
what  has  for  some  time  been  paid  for  similar  services 
in  other  state  departments  and  institutions.  Provision 
was  also  made  for  additional  lines  of  work  through  the 
agency  of  the  Society. 

An  appropriation  was  made  for  a  Curator  of  Nat- 
ural History.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  while  in 
some  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  state  commendable  work 
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has  been  done  and  large  exhibits  of  natural  history 
specimens  have  been  built  up  and  housed  in  appropriate 
buildings,  nothing  thus  far  has  been  done  in  that  line 
through  the  agency  of  the  state.  Gifts  of  natural  his- 
tory specimens  have  been  tendered  to  the  Society  but  in 
some  instances  they  could  not  be  accepted  because  of  a 
lack  of  room.  Recently  through  contributions  of  pub- 
lic spirited  citizens  the  skeleton  of  a  mammoth,  found 
in  Morrow  County,  Ohio,  the  only  specimen  of  this  kind 
now  owned  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  was  purchased 
and  presented  to  the  Society.  No  room  is  available  for 
the  mounting  of  this  skeleton.  Arrangements  will  be 
made  for  putting  it  on  exhibition  when  the  new  wing 
to  the  building  is  completed.  Ohio  has  done  a  highly 
creditable  work  through  this  Society  in  collecting  and 
placing  on  exhibition  the  archaeological  remains  of  the 
state.  It  is  believed  that  through  its  department  of 
natural  history  a  most  interesting  exhibit  will  in  time 
be  collected  at  comparatively  small  expense.  This  de- 
partment will  connect  the  remote  past  with  the  living 
present.  Ohio  has  an  interesting  fauna  and  flora  and 
there  should  be  a  central  collection  accessible  not  only 
to  the  students  of  the  University  but  to  all  citizens  of 
the  state  who  visit  Columbus. 

Among  other  appropriations  by  the  General  As- 
sembly is  one  for  a  photostat  outfit.  While  the  arch- 
aeological survey  of  the  state  has  been  systematically 
and  consecutively  carried  on  for  years  the  collection  of 
materials  relating  to  its  history  has  been  seriously 
neglected.  The  only  agency  under  state  authority  that 
has  attempted  much  in  this  line  through  the  past  century 
has  been  the  Ohio  State  Library.  There  the  work  was 
very    intermittently    done.      In    certain    comparatively 
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brief  periods  of  the  history  of  that  institution  com- 
mendable progress  was  made  and  some  rare  collections 
were  secured  only,  in  some  instances,  to  be  lost  or  dissi- 
pated in  after  years.  That  institution  still  has  valuable 
newspaper  files  and  some  books  and  papers  of  in- 
estimable value  to  the  student  of  state  and  local  history, 
but  many  important  items  relating  to  Ohio  and  the 
Northwest  Territory  must  be  consulted  in  the  libraries 
of  other  states  or  the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washing- 
ton. Some  of  these  can  never  be  acquired  by  the  library 
of  this  Society  or  any  other  institution  in  Columbus. 
With  the  aid  of  the  photostat,  however,  facsimiles  of 
many  rare  documents,  manuscripts  and  publications  can 
be  made  which  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of  originals 
for  those  engaged  in  research  work.  Through  the  use 
of  the  photostat  such  documents  already  collected  in 
Columbus  may  be  reproduced  at  small  cost  and  made 
available  at  all  times  to  students  in  the  library  of  the 
Society.  Through  this  agency  it  is  believed  that  in 
time  valuable  collections  may  be  added  to  this  library 
which  will  in  a  measure  make  amends  for  the  failure  to 
collect  systematically  the  originals  in  the  years  that  are 
gone. 

The  Logan  Elm,  located  in  a  small  park  which  now 
belongs  to  the  Society,  has  been  an  object  of  increasing 
interest  through  recent  years.  A  concern  has  been 
manifest  for  the  prolongation  of  the  life  of  this  grand 
old  tree  with  historic  associations  reaching  back  earlier 
than  the  Revolution.  Reports  have  been  current 
through  the  press  of  the  decline  of  the  Elm  and  the 
question  has  frequently  been  raised  why  something  has 
not  been  done  to  prolong  its  life  and  restore  it  to 
healthy  condition.     The  answer  of  the  Society,  which 
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has  appreciated  its  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the 
tree,  has  very  properly  been  that  it  had  no  money  avail- 
able for  expert  examination  and  treatment.*  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  response  to  the  popular  interest  that 
centers  in  the  Logan  Elm  has  made  ample  provision 
for  everything  that  can  be  done  to  prolong  its  life.  In 
the  meantime  a  preliminary  examination  by  a  tree  ex- 
pert has  been  made  pos- 
sible through  the  prompt 
and  generous  attitude  of 
one  of  our  state  senators 
and  his  fellow  Knights 
Templar  in  the  city  of 
Circleville.  We  are 
pleased  to  be  able  to  re- 
port that  the  vitality  of 
the  tree  is  said  to  be  fair 
and  with  proper  care  its 
life  may  be  indefinitely 
prolonged. 

Under  a  law  that  has 
been  on  the  statute  books 
for  about  seventy-three 
years,  county  commis- 
sioners are  required  to 
keep  on  file  in  bound 
form  in  the  office  of  the  county  auditor  two  newspapers 
of  opposite  politics  in  each  county.  A  survey  shows 
that  in  many  counties  there  are  interesting  files  of  news- 
papers that  have  been  accumulated  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  law.  In  some  of  the  counties  these 
are  seldom  used  and  county  officers  would  willingly 
transfer  them  elsewhere  for  safe-keeping  and  reference 
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Active  in  securing  appropriation   for 
preservation  of  Logan  Elm 
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use.  In  a  number  of  the  counties,  we  regret  to  say,  these 
files  have  entirely  disappeared  through  the  flagrant  fail- 
ure of  some  official  to  comply  with  the  law.  The  intima- 
tion has  been  made  that  perhaps  they  have  been  disposed 
of  to  make  room  for  other  records  in  the  court  house. 
The  General  Assembly  has  enacted  a  law  making  it  pos- 
sible, where  county  com- 
missioners so  desire,  -to 
transfer  these  files  of  a 
date  earlier  than  ten 
years  from  the  time  of 
transfer  to  the  Ohio 
State  Archaeological  and 
Historical  Society.  It  is 
believed  that  this  act  will 
be  of  great  service  in  the 
preservation  of  local  his- 
tory throughout  the 
state.  County  authori- 
ties now  will  have  a  safe 
place  to  deposit  their 
early  files  if  they  so  de- 
sire and  there  will  be  no 
excuse  for  destroying 
them  or  keeping  them 
where  they  are  inaccessible  for  reference  purposes. 

For  the  encouraging  attitude  of  the  General  As- 
sembly the  Society  is  duly  grateful.  Among  many 
members  of  both  houses  and  state  officials'  who  mani- 
fested a  friendly  interest  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  dis- 
criminate. Especial  credit  is  due  to  Honorable  J.  F. 
Atwood,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
and    Honorable    Harry    D.    Silver,    Chairman    of   the 
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Author  of  law  for  transfer  of  news- 
papers to  the  library  of  the 
Society 
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Finance  Committee  of  the  House.  Extended  hearings 
were  accorded  before  each  of  these  committees  and  the 
interest  in  considering  every  item  of  the  budget  submit- 
ted by  the  Society  was  very  gratifying.  The  attitude 
of  the  chairmen  was  reflected  in  the  entire  membership 
of  the  committees. 

Other  evidences  of  a  growing  interest  in  local  his- 
tory are  seen  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  providing  for 
the  marking  and  care  of 
historic  sites  in  the  state. 
Appropriations  were 
made  authorizing  the 
Society  to  purchase  the 
site  of  Old-Fort  St.  Clair 
in  Preble  County  with 
adjacent  grounds  to  be 
used  for  park  purposes; 
•providing  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  monument  on 
the  site  of  the  Indian 
town  of  Piqua  captured 
by  General  George  Rog- 
ers Clark  in  1780;  for 
the  purchase  of  the  site  of  Schoenbrun,  near  New  Phila- 
delphia, -the  Moravian  village  in  which  were  erected  the 
fif#  church  and  the  first  school  house  in  the  Ohio  Coun- 
try: fL.SOiyears  ago.  An  appropriation  was  also  made  for 
work  preparatory  to  the  appropriate  marking  of  the 
battlefield  of  Fallen  Timbers,  August  20,  1794,  in  what 
is  now  Lucas  County. 


General  George  Florence 
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In  the  last  twenty  years  other  states  carved  out  of 
the  Northwest  Territory  have  made  commendable  prog- 
ress in  the  collection  and  housing  of  everything  relating 
to  their  history.  Ohio,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  has  been 
a  follower  rather  than  a  leader  in  this  work.  The  in- 
terest now  manifest  is  therefore  distinctly  encouraging. 
It  comes  at  what  may  be  considered  a  turning  point  in 
the  history  of  the  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  His- 
torical Society.  Failure  to  provide  for  the  erection  of 
the  wing  to  its  building  would  have  been  a  serious  blow. 
With  the  favorable  work  of  the  General  Assembly,  all 
too  inadequately  set  forth  here,  the  future  of  the  So- 
ciety is  assured.  It  now  enters  upon  a  new  era  of  op- 
portunity. 

In  these  felicitations  it  would  be  unpardonable  not 
to  recognize  the  valuable  service  of  Colonel  Edward 
Orton,  Jr.,  trustee  of  the  Society  and  chairman  of  the 
building  committee.  He  was  ably  assisted  in  his  efforts 
by  General  Chauncey  B.  Baker,  a  veteran  of  the  War 
with  Spain  and  the  World  War,  and  General  Harold 
M.  Bush,  who  also  served  in  both  these  wars.  These 
two  gentlemen  appeared  before  the  Finance  Committees 
of  both  houses  of  the  General  Assembly  and  made  very 
effective  pleas  for  an  appropriation  to  complete  the 
Memorial  wing  as  did  also  General  George  Florence,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  present  to  the  readers  of  the 
Quarterly  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Finance 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  through  whom 
the  Society  has  received  the  most  satisfactory  recogni- 
tion accorded  for  many  years : 
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SENATE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

J.  F.  At  wood,  Chairman 

Thomas  L.  Gifford  Joseph  R.  Gardner 

George  E.  Kryder  Frank  C.  Wise 

J.  F.  Burke  David  A.  Liggitt 

John  D.  Hays  G.  M.  Kumler 

George  H.  Bender  Will  R.  Price 

Herbert  L.  Jones  Earl  F.  Ferguson 
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BY  THE  EDITOR 


DEATH  OF  HONORABLE  DANIEL  J.  RYAN 

Early  Friday  morning,  June  15,  1923,  Daniel  Joseph 
Ryan,  Vice  President  of  the  Ohio  State  Archaeological 
and  Historical  Society,  breathed  his  last.  He  had  been 
in  poor  health  for  some  time  but  the  end  came  unex- 
pectedly. He  passed  without  pain  "from  the  repose  of 
sleep  to  the  repose  of  death."  This  announcement 
brings  sadness  to  the  members  of  the  Society  and  a  large 
circle  of  friends.  A  sketch  of  Mr.  Ryan's  life  and  work 
will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Quarterly. 


SARAH  ELIZABETH  REYNOLDS 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mrs.  Sarah 
Elizabeth  Reynolds,  a  life  member  of  the  Ohio  State 
Archaeological  and  Historical  Society  and  Secretary  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  Preble  County.  At  the  age 
of  seventy-seven  years  she  departed  this  life  April  5, 
1923.  She  was  the  daughter  of  John  M.  and  Sarah 
(Truax)  Daugherty  of  Butler  County,  Ohio.  She  was 
educated  in  the  district  schools  of  Dickson  Township, 
Preble  County,  and  married  Roddie  Reynolds  Novem- 
ber 26,  1866.     He  was  Secretary  to  General  Ben  Le- 
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Fevre,  Congressman  from  the  Eaton  District.  He  also 
served  in  the  United  States  Navy  during  the  Civil  War 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  youngest  commander  in 
that  war.     Later  he  was  chief  of  division  in  the  6th 

Auditor's  office,  Washington, 
D.  C,  a  position  which  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1884.  He  and  Mrs.  Reynolds 
were  the  parents  of  three  chil- 
dren, two  of  whom  are  still 
living,  L.  C.  Reynolds,  attor- 
ney, Baltimore,  Maryland, 
and  Mrs.  Nellie  Eastman,  wife 
of  Professor  George  R.  East- 
man of  Dayton,  Ohio, 

Mrs.  Reynolds  was  one  of 
the  widest  and  most  favorably 
known  women  of  Preble 
County.  She  was  active  in  all 
public  and  patriotic  move- 
ments and  organizations.  She 
was  past  president  of  the  local 
Woman's  Relief  Corps;  Past 
Worthy  Matron  of  the  Order 
of  the  Eastern  Star;  Staff 
Member  of  Great  Pocahontas 
of  Ohio  and  First  Pocahontas 
in  Eaton;  member  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution;  delegate  to  the  National  D.  A.  R.  Conven- 
tion at  Washington  in  1914,  and  member  of  the  Richard 
Arnold  Chapter  at  Washington,  one  of  the  first  in  the 
United  States.     As  chairman  of  the  Ladies'  National 
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Naval  Association  she  was  instrumental  in  establishing 
the  nation-wide  practice  of  strewing  flowers  upon  the 
waters  in  memory  of  the  United  States  sailors  and 
marines. 

She  was  deeply  interested  in  the  history  of  Fort  St. 
Clair  and  secured  hundreds  of  signatures  to  the  peti- 
tion presented  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  for  the 
purchase  of  the  site  of  this  old  fort  and  the  scenic 
grounds  immediately  surrounding  it.  In  her  last  hours 
it  was  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  her  to  know  that 
the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  had  acted  favorably  in 
response  to  this  petition. 

She  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  St.  Clair  celebra- 
tion of  November  6,  1922,  fully  described  in  this  issue 
of  the  Quarterly.  In  a  letter  to  the  writer  she  ex- 
pressed her  great  satisfaction  with  the  ceremonies  and 
declared  that  the  day  had  been  one  of  the  happiest  of 
her  life.  The  portrait  published  with  this  sketch  is 
from  the  photograph  of  a  group  taken  on  that  occasion 
just  before  the  unveiling  of  the  monument. 

The  following  resolutions,  adopted  by  the  Preble 
County  Historical  Society,  were  read  by  its  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Major  William  H.  Ortt,  at  her  funeral: 

Whereas,  The  Preble  County  Historical  Society,  especially- 
assembled  in  formal  session,  sorrowed  and  reverent  because  of 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Elizabeth  Reynolds,  Charter  Member 
and  Secretary  of  said  Society,  and  because  of  desire  to  formulate 
a  heartful  expression  of  the  appreciation  and  emotion  of  the 
love  and  loss  of  said  Society  in  the  passing  of  a  member  so 
faithful,  efficient  and  beloved  and  so  distinguished  in  life  and 
death, 

We,  the  members  of  said  Society  do  hereby  affectionately 
and  reverently  resolve  — 

That  Mrs.  Sarah  Elizabeth  Reynolds  was  superlatively  en- 
dowed for  her  superior  efficiency  in  her  said  membership  in  that 
she  possessed  a  profound  and  fervent  delight  in  all  the  manifold 
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memories,  recorded  and  traditional  histories  of  the  daring  adven- 
turers who  first  ventured  into  the  then  further  frontier,  and  of  the 
struggles  and  simplicities,  comedies  and  tragedies,  exploits,  trails, 
forts,  battles,  woodland-clearings,  log-houses,  mementoes,  and 
the  conspicuous  personalities  of  the  Preble  primevals. 

That  her  happy  proclivities  were  such  that  despite  the  in- 
firmities of  years  she  remained  ever  eager  and  alert  in  her  desires 
and  delights  to  obtain  and  retain  for  Preble  posterity  all  the 
pioneer  history  and  all  objects  and  mementoes  and  insignia  il- 
lustrative. 

That  we  are  pleased  to  record  that  she  was  familiar  with 
Preble  history,  was  highly  entertaining  in  her  mentions  of  the  local 
love,  legends  and  myths  current  among  the  early  settlers  as 
to  singular  omens  and  ghostly  forms,  chief  of  which  fantasies  was 
that  of  a  headless  man  riding  a  white  horse  on  moonlight  nights 
up  and  down  the  vales  near  Fort  St.  Clair. 

Her  local  loyalty,  knowledge  of  relics  and  historical  insigna, 
and  her  enthusiastic  inspirations  were  all  highly  helpful  and 
strongly  stimulative  in  the  organization,  ambitions  and  attain- 
ments of  the  Preble  County  Historical  Society. 

She  was  most  sincerely  enthusiastic  in  her  admiration  and 
reverence  for  the  soldiers  and  naval  sailors  of  Preble.  She  re- 
joiced in  their  valor  and  victories  and  highly  prized  their  trophies. 

She  was  active  and  influential  in  the  annual  military  memori- 
al at  Mound  Hill  Cemetery  and  her  loving  initiative  established 
the  special  memorial  in  honor  of  our  naval  heroes,  one  of  whom 
was  her  beloved  husband,  Roddie  Reynolds.  This  special  memor- 
ial was  a  beautiful  performance  of  strewing  garlands  and  flowers 
in  the  waters  which  flow  between  the  Eaton  of  living  and  Mound 
Hill,  the  Eaton  of  the  dead. 

Her  home  contained  many  historical  attractions  and  in  these 
precious  possessions  she  found  great  fascination. 

She  was  most  fervent  in  her  local,  state  and  national  patriot- 
ism and  the  members  of  this  Society  and  many  citizens  concur 
that  no  Preble  countian  ever  surpassed  her  persistent  patriotism. 

She  was  most  happy  in  her  hopes  and  forceful  in  her  activi- 
ties for  the  acquirement  of  a  beautiful  picturesque  tract  of  land 
surrounding  Fort  St.  Clair  and  the  sacred  burial  spot  of  the  fallen 
heroes,  and  on  the  delightful  day  of  the  dedication  of  the  monu- 
ment, there  recently  erected,  she  donated  a  beautiful  wreath, 
lovingly  encircled  it  over  the  monument  and  donated  and  unfurled 
from  the  staff  near  by  a  very  beautiful  flag  which  this  day  floats 
in  the  gentle  breeze.  A  few  days  before  her  death  she  was  most 
joyous  when  informed  that  through  the  liberality  of  the  state 
Vol.  XXXII  — 35. 
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this  loyal  public  would  ever  especially  enjoy  the  St.  Clair  park  of 
seventy-seven  acres  embracing  the  site  of  Fort  St.  Clair,  .  the 
battle  field,  burial  place,  and  the  scenic  lands  surrounding,   . 

The  old  flag  of  thirteen  stars  and  many  scars,  which  JXQW 
drapes  the  form  of  our  darling  dead,  she  greatly  prized  ori" ac- 
count of  the  hallowed  remembrances  thereof  to  herself  person- 
ally relating.  This  old  flag  was  her  talisman ;  it  tenderly  thrilled 
her  patriotic  and  friendly  heart. 

Be  it  resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  spread  upon  the  min- 
utes of  this  Society  and  that  copies  thereof  be  delivered  to  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Nellie  Reynolds  Eastman,  and  her  son,  L.  C 
Reynolds,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

In  her  will  Mrs.  Reynolds  left  to  the  Ohio  State 
Archaeological  and  Historical  Society  her  collection  of 
early  Ohio  newspapers  and  her  decorated  chinaware 
illustrative  of  local  history,  chiefly  of  scenes  and  inci- 
dents relating  to  Fort  St.  Clair.  .; 


PATRIOTIC  MEETING  AT  THE  LOGAN  ELM  ^  _ 

On  the  afternoon  of  June  13  a  very  inter esting  meet- 
ing of  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  American  Revqlur 
tion  was  held  under  the  spreading  branches  of  the  Logan 
Elm.  The  principal  address  was  delivered. by  Honorable 
Simeon  D.  Fess,  junior  United  States  Senator,  from 
Ohio.  In  his  opening  remarks  he  commended  very 
highly  the  work  of  patriotic  societies  and  the  Ohio 
State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society  in  marking 
places  of  historic  interest  in  Ohio.  He  spoke. of  the 
educational  value  of  contact  with  the  past  through  the 
association  of  place  and  material  things  relating  to  men 
and  incidents  of  other  years.  We  have  a  livelier  inter- 
est in  an  achievement  of  the  long  ago  when  we  strand 
upon  the  very  spot  that  it  has  immortalized.  He  com- 
mended also  in  strong  terms  the  effort  of  the  Society 
to  collect  the  trophies  and  relics  of  Ohio  history. 
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Senator  Fess  then  delivered  an  eloquent  address  on 
the  origin  and  achievements  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  He  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  Revo- 
lutionary fathers  and  the  framers  of  our  institutions. 
This  he  followed  with  a  survey  of  the  progress  under 
our  republican  form  of  government.  His  address  was 
received  with  frequent  applause  by  the  attentive  and 
appreciative  audience. 

Mr.  Henry  Williams  recited  the  famous  message 
of  Logan  to  Lord  Dunmore.  Mrs.  Orson  D.  Dryer 
spoke  briefly  &nd  effectively  paying  a  fine  tribute  to  the 
Indian  chieftain  Cornstalk  whose  village  was  within 
sight  of  the  Logan  Elm. 

Two  poems,  one  by  Mrs.  Rachel  E.  Hughes  arid  one 
by  Colonel  W.  L.  Curry,  were  read.  They  are  as 
follows : 

OUR  PATRIOT  FOREFATHERS 

BY  COLONEL  W.  L,  CURRY 

Today  around  this  Logan  Elm, 

With  wonted  zeal  burn  Freedom's'  fires ; 
Today  we  crown  anew  the  sword 

And  musket  of  our  patriot  sires; 
,  And  down  Time's  vistas  seems  to  come, 

Clear  and  distinct,  from  far  away, 
The  long,  shrill  roll  of  Freedom's  drum, 

Which  eager  beats  the  battle  fray. 

And  as  the  mists  of  Time  dissolve, 

We  catch  the  glint  of  blade  and  gun, 
Which  did  a  burning  question  solve 

Upon  the  sward  of  Lexington ; 
Ah,  from  the  dim,  heroic  past, 

Replete  with  actions  of  renown, 
We  hear  the  murmurings  of  the  blast 

Which  tore  a  jewerl  from  a  crown. 
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The  little  band  in  homespun  suits, 

To  whom  our  ancestry  we  trace 
With  pride,  were  Freedom's  first  recruits - 

The  heroes  of  a  noble  race; 
They  heard  the  call  of  Paul  Revere  — 

His  rousing  cry :    "To  arms  !  to  arms  l" 
And  eager  flocked  from  far  and  near, 

The  stalwart  yeomen  of  the  farms. 

Hail  to  the  men  that  made  us  free ! 

Hail  to  the  stainless  swords  they  drew: 
A  thousand  years  will  never  see 

Forgetfulness  of  men  so  true; 
Their  deeds  will  live  while  grandly  waves 

The  flag  of  a  united  land 
Above  their  scattered,  sacred  graves, 

From  mountain  height  to  ocean  strand. 


UNDER  THE  AGED  LOGAN  ELM 
BY  RACHEL  E.    HUGHES 

Beautiful  tree  how  well  you  have  fared, 

And  for  many  more  years  we'd  have  you  spared, 

Standing  alone  through  all  the  years, 

Have  you  been  lonely,  have  you.  shed  tears  ? 

Will  you  lend  today  a  listening  ear? 

For  this  page  is  written  for  you  to  hear. 

As  a  bit  of  God's  handiwork,  stately  and  grand  — 

You're  here  where  he  .placed  you  and  secretly  planned 

To  give  you  a  place  in  His  hall  of  fame, 

Are  you  not  proud  of  the  honor,  proud  of  the  name, 

Attracting  to  you  the  once  savage  Chief? 

You  listened,  I'm  sure,  to  his  story  brief, 

And  he  sought  you  out  among  others  to  be 

The  Logan  Elm,  the  history  tree. 

Yes,  days  long  ago,  but  somehow  'tis  sweet 

To  go  back  to  the  Indian's  happy  retreat  — 

Back  to  his  once  happy  hunting  ground. 

But  "Lo  The  Poor  Indian"  no  longer  around 

My  Indian  is  here  and  every  day 

I  see  him  back  in  the  same  old  way. 

But  no :  that  day  is  forever  gone  now  — 

The  day  when  Logan  sat  'neath  your  bough ; 

For  Bozv  and  Arrow  days  have  fled. 
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We  mingle  now  the  white  and  red. 
Oh !  ancient  tree,  could  you  but  speak  today, 
We're  wondering  what  'twould  be  you'd  say; 
Yes,  Honored  Elm,  we  feel  and  know 
You  first  would  greet  these  friends 
And  bid  them  welcome  ere  they  go; 
Then  tell  the  story  of  the  Indian  and  his  song, 
The  story  buried  here  in  Nature's  trunk  so  long; 
The  story  of  the  Indian  tall, 
Whose  hunting  ground  was  here  — 
And  that  not  all  — 
You'd  tell  us  much  of  what  you  saw 
About  the  Indian  chief,  papoose  and  squaw, 
Describe  their  raiment  and  their  ways, 
'  Tell  all  the  happenings  in  those  days. 
Then  of  yourself  we'd  ask  to  hear 
What,  as  a  tree,  you  held  most  dear. 
Your  answer  we'd  anticipate  to  be 
That  nature's  haunts  meant  most  to  thee. 
In  taking  leave  we'd  all  agree 
That  .you  were  such  a  friendly  Tree. 

Mr.  Frank  Tallmadge  formally  accepted  two  young 
elms  that  were  planted,  one  by  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  other  by  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Mr.  Langdon  T.  Williams  closed  the  exercises  of  the 
afternoon  with  a  strong  plea  for  the  restoration  and 
preservation  of  our  forests. 

Mr.  Boyd  B.  Haddox,  president  of  the  Franklin 
chapter,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  presided. 

Reverend  Clayton  W.  Eldridge  invoked  the  Divine 
blessing. 

In  the  absence  of  Governor  James  E.  Campbell, 
president  of  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  So- 
ciety, Secretary  Galbreath  briefly  welcomed  the  assem- 
bly. Mrs.  Vander  Veer  Taylor,  regent  of  the  Columbus 
chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  grac- 
iously responded. 
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LITTLE  LOGAN  ELMS 

Sometime  early  in  the  current  year  it  was  suggested 
that  possibly  under  the  spreading  branches  of  the  Logan 
Elm  might  be  found  some  seedling  baby  Logan  Elms 
that  with  proper  care  would  grow  up  through  the  years 
into  sturdy  trees  like  the  parent.  The  little  park  sur- 
rounding the  Elm  is  mown  every  year  and  the  young 
seedlings  fall  before  the  scythe.  Upon  investigation, 
however,  a  number  of  stubs  were  found  with  good  live 
roots.  On  April  21,  several  of  these  were  raised  by  Mr. 
Frank  Tallmadge  and  the  writer  and  placed  in  prepared 
positions  by  Miss  Margaret  E.  Ritchie,  who  christened 
them  "Logan  Elms  of  the  New  Generation."  They 
were  planted  in  a  row  by  the  fence  at  the  north  side  of 
the  Park,  where  they  will  be  safe  from  the  keen  edge 
of  the  caretaker's  scythe.  They  have  put  out  leaves  and 
apparently  every  one  of  them  will  grow. 


NEW  LAWS  OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  SOCIETY 

On  a  previous  page  of  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly 
will  be  found  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  appropriation 
of  $15,000  for  real  estate  and  other  improvements  at 
old  Fort  St.  Clair,  in  Preble  County,  Ohio.  Other  acts' 
of  interest  to  the  Society  were  passed  at  the  recent  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  as  follows : 

A  bill  introduced  by  Honorable  Joseph  H.  Ebright 
of  Tuscarawas  County  appropriates  $10,000  for  "the 
purpose  of  acquiring  and  preserving  the  site  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Schoenbrun  situated  in  Goshen  Township,  Tus- 
carawas County,  Ohio."  In  this  village  was  built  150 
years  ago,  by  the  Moravian  Missionaries,  the  first  school 
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house  and  the  first  church  established  in  the  Ohio  Coun- 
try. When  this  property  is  improved  it  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  custody  of  the  Ohio  State  Archaeological 
and  Historical  Society. 

A  bill  introduced  by  Honorable  Thomas  L.  Calvert 
of  Clark  County  appropriates  $10,000  for  "the  purpose 
of  aiding  in  paying  the  cost  of  constructing  a  monument 
to  General  George  Rogers  Clark  and  to  commemorate 
the  battle  of  Piqua  and  birthplace  of  Tecumseh."  This 
monument  is  to  be  erected  by  the  Clark  County  Histor- 
ical Society  and  on  its  completion  to  pass  into  possession 
of  the  state  and  custody  of  the  Ohio  State  Archaeological 
and  Historical  Society. 

A  bill  introduced  by  Honorable  Harvey  D.  Cope, 
authorizing  the  transfer,  by  county  commissioners,  of 
newspaper  files  to  the  custody  of  the  Ohio  State  Archae- 
ological and  Historical  Society  is  now  a  law.  It  pro- 
vides that  after  bound  newspaper  files  are  kept  for  ten 
years  the  county  commissioners  may  transfer  them  to 
the  Society.  It  is  believed  that  in  time  many  counties 
will  take  advantage  of  this  act  and  that  the  library  of 
the  Society  will  through  the  agency  of  this  law  make 
substantial  additions  to  its  newspaper  files. 


WORLD  WAR  PAPERS 

PRESENTED  BY  SERGEANT  NEIL  K.  REESE 

The  Society  is  under  especial  obligations  to  Sergeant 
Neil  K.  Reese  of  the  United  States  Army,  who  has  for- 
warded valuable  World  War  documents  to  our  library. 
In  his  letter  dated  Coblenz,  Germany,  February  IS, 
1923,  he  says  in  part: 
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Upon  the  withdrawal  of  these  Forces  and  my  return  to  the 
United  States,  I  am  forwarding  to  you,  under  separate  cover, 
my  file  of  publications  of  the  Third  Army  and  the  American 
Forces  in  Germany,  as  I  believe  you  may  be  able  to  obtain  some 
valuable  information  from  the  same  in  compiling  your  history 
for  the  period  covered  by  these  orders. 

These  documents  give  in  detail  the  history  of  this 
branch  of  the  army  service.  They  constitute  the  funda- 
mental material  from  which  must  be  written  the  record 
of  service  of  the  Third  Army  and  the  American  Army 
of  Occupation  in  Germany.  The  thanks  of  the  Society 
are  due  to  Sergeant  Reese,  whose  home  address  is 
Seville,  Ohio. 
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WARREN  GAMALIEL  HARDING 


BY  C.   B.   GALBREATH 


Since  the  founding  of  our  government  six  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  have  died  in  office.  Three  of  these 
were  native  sons  of  Ohio,  and  one,  William  Henry  Har- 
rison, when  elected  to  that  high  office  was  and  for 
twenty-six  years  had  been  a  citizen  of  this  state. 

Three  of  the  six  fell  at  the  hands  of  assassins,  and 
two  of  these,  Garfield  and  McKinley,  were  Ohioans. 
The  passing  of  all  these  was  attended  with  widespread 
and  sincere  expressions  of  sorrow,  mingled  in  the  case 
of  Lincoln  and  Garfield  and  McKinley,  with  horror  at 
the  awful  deed  that  thrust  these  tried  and  cherished 
leaders  of  the  Republic  "from  the  full  tide  of  this 
world's  interest,  from  its  hopes,  its  aspirations  and  vic- 
tories," into  eternity. 

And  in  simple  truth  it  may  be  said  that  on  no  pre- 
vious similar  occasion  were  the  hearts  of  the  Nation 
more  generally  touched  than  at  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  President  Warren  G.  Harding. 

His  was  a  kindly  nature  "with  sympathies  that 
reached  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men.  With  his 
genial  personality  he  united  unwavering  devotion  to 
principle,  tireless  patience,  constancy  of  purpose  and  ex- 
ecutive ability  that  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  high 
office  to  which  he  was  called  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  his  countrymen.  One  editor  pays  tribute  to 
his  "iron  hand  that  wore  ever  a  velvet  glove."    Behind 
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the  smile  that  was  native  to  his  face  could  be  seen  the 
intimation  of  a  will  which,  when  the  rare  .occasion  re- 
quired, was  as  unyielding  as  adamant. 

Most  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  began 
life  with  humble  surroundings.  The  eloquent  Garfield 
in  his  tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln  one  year  after  the 
death  of  the  great  Emancipator  quoted  from  Tennyson 
the  lines  that  were  in  time  to  apply  peculiarly  to  himself 
—  lines  which  trace  the  upward  steps  of 

Some  divinely  gifted  man, 
Whose  life  in  low  estate  began 
And  on  a  simple  village  green; 

Who  breaks  his  birth's  invidious  bar, 

And  grasps  the  skirts  of  happy  chance, 
And  breasts  the  blows  of  circumstance, 

And  grapples  with  his  evil  star; 

Who  makes  by  force  his  merit  known 
And  lives  to  clutch  the  golden  keys, 
To  mould  a  mighty  State's  decrees, 

And  shape  the  whisper  of  the  throne; 

And,  moving  up  from  high  to  higher, 

Becomes  on  Fortune's  crowning  slope 
The  pillar  of  a  people's  hope, 

The  centre  of  a  world's  desire. 

Some  of  our  Presidents  began  life  on  "a  simple  vil- 
lage green"  and  a  number  of  them  on  the  quiet  farm, 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife. 

From  the  establishment  of  our  government  under  the 
constitution,  from  Washington  to  McKinley,  not  one  of 
them  was  born  in  the  city.  Assuredly  America  has-been 
another  word  for  opportunity.     "The  heights  by  great 
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men  reached"  have  been  accessible  to  the  youth  who 
hails  from  the  region  where  the  quiet  streams  meander 
unvexed  through  the  valleys  and  the  harvests  ripen  in 
the  undulating  fields. 

Those  who  now  read  the  early  life  of  Warren  G. 
Harding  and  his  successor,  Calvin  Coolidge,  cannot  fail 
to  note  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  order  of  elevation 
from  rural  obscurity  to  the  highest  office  in  the  fore- 
most nation  of  the  world.  The  rapid  growth  of  our 
great  cities  has  not  yet  closed  that  avenue  to  eminence 
and  enduring  fame. 

Harding  knew  and  appreciated  this  community  of 
opportunity  so  characteristic  of  our  American  life. 
More  than  once  he  dwelt  eloquently  on  this  theme.  He 
was  the  last  man,  however,  even  in  his  most  secret  esti- 
mate to  have  considered  himself  in  any  special  sense 
"divinely  gifted,"  except  as  thousands  of  other  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  grew  up  through  like  environment  and 
effort  are  divinely  gifted. 

The  anonymous  iconoclast  who  wrote  the  Mirrors 
'of  Washington,  in  which  the  peculiarities,  the  foibles 
and  in  some  instances  the  weaknesses  of  the  great  and 
the  near-great  at  our  national  capital  are  made  objects 
of  satire  and  ridicule,  found  in  the  unassuming  candor 
of  President  Harding  a  defense  not  easily  pierced  by  his 
shafts  of  sarcasm.  Greatness  is  denied  by  this  critic  on 
the  authority  of  Harding  himself,  who  freely  admitted 
that  he  was  "just  folks."  But  even  this  detractor  ac- 
knowledges that  Harding  had  "exceptional  tact,"  that 
his  inaugural  address  "was  a  great  speech,  an  inaugural 
to  place  alongside  the  inaugurals  of  Lincoln  and  Wash- 
ington," and  this  admission  is  made  near  the  conclusion 
of  the  critique : 
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Out  of  his  modesty,  his  desire  to  reinforce  himself  has 
proceeded  the  strongest  cabinet  that  Washington  has  seen  in  a 
generation. 

Warren  G.  Harding  possessed  those  qualities  which 
disarmed  hostility,  harmonized  differences  and  made  his 
ascendancy  to  the  presidency  a  healing  influence  in  the 
world. 

But  we  need  not  dwell  upon  his  virtues.  It  would 
be  vain  to  attempt  to  add  aught  in  praise  or  eulogy. 
From  every  section  of  our  common  country,  with  re- 
markable unanimity,  come,  mingled  with  expressions  of 
sorrow  at  his  death,  tributes  of  respect  and  apprecia- 
tion such  as  have  seldom  fallen  to  the  chief  executive 
of  any  nation.  With  enviable  achievements  to  his  credit, 
with  the  fruition  of  beneficent  policies  in  sight  and  pop- 
ular favor  turning  steadily  to  his  support,  he  was  called 
from  his  high  place  with  no  untoward  act  to  detract 
from  his  enduring  fame. 

His  fitting  memorial  is  yet  to  be  written.  On  these 
pages  are  recorded  in  simple  outline  sketch  the  story  of 
his  life. 

Warren  Gamaliel  Harding  was  born  near  Blooming 
Grove,  Morrow  County,  Ohio,  November  2,  1865.  He 
was  the  oldest  of  a  family  of  eight  children.  His  father 
was  Dr.  George  T.  Harding,  a  Civil  War  veteran  and 
for  many  years  a  country  physician  but  afterwards  a 
practitioner  in  the  city  of  Marion.  He  was  of  Scotch 
descent.  His  ancestors  first  settled  in  Connecticut  in 
colonial  times  and  later  moved  to  Pennsylvania  where 
some  of  them  were  massacred  by  the  Indians  and  others 
fought  in  the  Revolution.  His  mother's  maiden  name 
was  Phoebe  Dickerson  and  her  descent  has  been  traced 
from  an  oldtime  Holland  Dutch  family,  the  Van  Kirks 
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Her  eight  children  and  her  husband  have  borne  uniform 
testimony  to  her  womanly  qualities,  her  maternal  affec- 
tion and  her  excellent  management  of  the  home.  The 
close  attachment  between  her  and  her  eldest  son  has  fre- 
quently been  told.  He  sought  and  followed  her  counsel. 
She  loved  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  it  was  ever  a 
pleasure  to  him  to  minister  to  her  tastes.  For  fifteen 
years  she  received  from  him  every  week  a  generous  re- 
membrance of  choice  flowers.  Usually  he  took  them  in 
person,  but  when  he  was  away  from  home  he  arranged 
with  the  local  florist  to  send  his  regular  weekly  offering 
that  she  might  thus  be  reminded  of  his  never-failing 
filial  devotion.    She  died  May  29,  1910. 

The  father  survives  and  has  the  respect  and  sym- 
pathy of  all  who  know  him. 

Harding  was  born  on  the  farm  of  his  grandfather, 
where  both  want  and  affluence  were  unknown,  where 
each  child  was  heir  to  healthful  influences,  modest  edu- 
cational advantages  and  the  opportunity  to  win  his  way 
by  independent  effort  to  competence  and  honored  posi- 
tion in  the  community.  If  no  fabled  deity  presided  at 
his  birth,  assuredly  the  goddess  of  fair  fortune  was 
there,  and  he  began  with  an  environment  and  equip- 
ment that  were  no  handicap  in  his  progress  to  the  emi- 
nence that  he  attained. 

The  early  years  of  his  life  were  uneventful.  The 
oldest  child  of  the  family,  upon  him  devolved  the  duties 
of  other  boys  similarly  situated.  He  was  simply  a  nor- 
mal boy  with  experiences  similar  to  those  of  other  boys 
in  the  neighborhood. 

The  family  continued  to  live  in  the  home  about  half 
a  mile  east  of  Blooming  Grove  until  Harding  was  seven 
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years  old.  He  attended  school  in  the  village  a  little  more 
than  a  year. 

From  Blooming  Grove  Dr.  Harding  moved  to  the 
village  of  Caledonia,  just  across  the  line  in  Marion 
County,  Ohio.  After  the  family  had  lived  here  about 
five  years  Dr.  Harding  purchased  a  farm  east  of  Cale- 
donia in  Marion  County.  He  later  lived  on  this  farm 
one  year.  His  son  Warren  as  he  grew  up  became  fa- 
miliar with  all  farm  work  and  developed  a  constitution 
naturally  strong  in  aiding  to  till  the  fields,  gather  the 
harvests  and  clear  away  the  primeval  forests  which  had 
not  been  entirely  subdued  in  this  section  of  Ohio. 

He  early  manifested  the  characteristics  of  good  tem- 
per, industry  and  thrift.  His  companions  of  these  early 
years  bear  uniform  testimony  to  his  good  nature.  He 
was  not  disposed  to  be  quarrelsome.  Controversies  he 
instinctively  avoided.  He  cherished  ill  will  toward  no 
one.  This  fortunate  quality  of  character  was  his 
through  life. 

Shortly  after  Dr.  Harding  moved  to  Caledonia  the 
"union  schools,"  as  they  were  called,  were  organized 
and  opened  under  the  direction  of  a  superintendent. 
Here  young  Harding  attended  until  he  was  fourteen 
years  old,  when  he  entered  Ohio  Central  College  at 
Iberia,  Morrow  County.  From  this  institution  he  was 
graduated  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 

Ohio  has  been  and  still  is  noted  for  its  large  number 
of  small  colleges.  Fifty  years  ago  they  were  even  more 
numerous  than  they  are  today.  Academies  and  colleges 
multiplied  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing the  Civil  War.  Of  seven  native  sons  of  the 
Buckeye  state  who  reached  the  presidency  of  our  Re- 
public five,  including  Harding,  received  their  education 
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in  the  academy  or  the  small  college.  All  of  these  men 
started  on  their  upward  career  in  modest  institutions 
of  "higher  learning"  near  home.  Iberia,  the  seat  of 
Central  College,  was  only  twelve  miles  from  Caledonia. 
Many  stories  are  told  of  how  he  helped  to  earn  his 
way  through  college.  Some  of  these  are  more  fanciful 
than  true.  That  he  painted  barns  and  other  structures 
that  required  a  more  artistic  use  of  the  brush  is  a  well 
established  fact.  While  in  college  he  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  literary  so- 
ciety and  excelled  in  de- 
bate. In  company  with 
Mr.  Frank  H.  Miller,  now 
of  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio,  he 
projected  and  edited  the 
college  paper,  the  Iberia 
Spectator.  He  composed 
readily  and  so  much  en- 
joyed his  brief  experience 
in  the  management  of  this 
paper  that  he  could  not 
afterwards  be  satisfied 
until  he  found  employ- 
ment in  a  newspaper  of- 
fice. 

WARREN  G.HARDING  AT   AGE  OF   17   YRS.  Re        wag        graduated 

from  the  little  college  in  1882.  The  subject  of  his  com- 
mencement address  was,  "It  Can  Never  Be  Rubbed 
Out." 

In   1882   Dr.   Harding  moved  with   his   family  to 
Marion,  Ohio.    The  future  President  entered  the  city  on 
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a  mule  which  he  had  brought  from  the  farm.  The  story 
of  this  trip  has  often  been  told.  The  version  that  he 
himself  gave  at  the  Centennial  Celebration  in  Marion 
one  year  ago  last  July  must  be  accepted  as  authentic.  It 
was  published  in  the  Quarterly  of  October,  1922.  The 
year  after  he  was  graduated  from  college,  when  he  was 
only  eighteen  years  old,  Harding  taught  school  for  a 
short  time.  Later  he  was  employed  on  the  Marion  Mir- 
ror, a  Democratic  weekly  published  at  the  county  seat. 

In  politics  young  Harding  became  an  enthusiastic 
Republican.  In  November,  1884,  he  bought  at  sheriffs 
sale  the  Marion  Star.  In  partnership  with  a  young 
friend  he  issued  the  first  number  of  that  paper  Novem- 
ber 26,  1884.  After  a  struggle  and  the  successful  tiding 
over  of  many  difficulties  incident  to  the  establishment 
of  a  daily  paper,  he  at  last  won  a  distinct  success  in  the 
field  of  journalism  and  established  the  Star  on  a  paying 
financial  basis. 

In  1889  he  was  nominated  for  State  Senator  from  a 
district  composed  of  Logan,  Hardin,  Union,  Marion, 
Crawford,  Seneca  and  Wyandot  counties.  The  district 
was  almost  evenly  divided  politically  but  he  was  elected 
by  a  substantial  majority.  Two  years  later  he  overcame 
the  unwritten  law  in  this  district  of  one  term  for  a  State 
Senator  and  was  renominated  without  opposition  and 
re-elected  by  a  large  majority.  While  in  the  State  Sen- 
ate he  took  high  rank  as  an  influential  member  and 
forceful  speaker.  He  made  two  addresses  that  are 
matters  of  public  record,  one  nominating  J.  B.  For- 
aker  for  the  United  States  Senate  and  one  in  honor 
of  the  memory  of  William  McKinley. 

At  the  close  of  his  term  in  the  State  Senate  he  was 
elected  Lieutenant  Governor,  having  made  the  race  with 
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Myron  T.  Herrick,  the  candidate  for  Governor.  In 
1910  he  was  nominated  for  Governor  and  defeated  by 
Judson  Harmon.  In  1914  he  was  nominated  for  United 
States  Senator  over  two  strong  candidates,  one  of  whose 
fortunes  he  had  championed  in  other  years,  Joseph  B. 
Foraker.  He  won  the  nomination  by  a  substantial  ma- 
jority and  in  the  election  following  he  carried  the  state 
by  102,373.  He  had  previously  lost  the  state  by  a  ma- 
jority almost  equally  large  to  Governor  Harmon. 

In  1916  Harding  was  chosen  to  preside  over  the  na- 
tional convention  of  the  Republican  party  and  his  keynote 
speech  called  forth  much  favorable  comment.  Already 
his  name  was  connected  with  nomination  to  the  presi- 
dency. He  was  a  candidate  for  that  high  office  in  1920. 
When  the  convention  assembled  the  number  of  delegates 
pledged  to  his  support  was  comparatively  small.  His 
kindly  attitude  toward  his  competitors,  his  recognized 
ability  and  has  availability  as  the  candidate  from  Ohio, 
a  doubtful  state  which  in  the  two  preceding  presidential 
elections  had  cast  its  electoral  vote  for  the  Democratic 
candidate,  made  him  the  natural  second  choice  of  many 
delegates.  He  gradually  developed  strength  in  the  con- 
vention and  was  nominated  on  the  tenth  ballot. 

The  campaign  of  1920  is  too  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
the  public  to  call  for  special  mention  here.  He  was 
elected  by  the  largest  popular  majority  ever  accorded 
to  a  candidate  for  that  high  office.  He  carried  his  own 
state  over  the  Democratic  candidate  by  a  majority  of 
401,985. 

The  election  occurred  November  2,  his  birthday.  He 
was  nominated  June  12,  his  father's  birthday,  a  rather 
remarkable  coincidence. 

From  his  position  in  the  Senate  Harding  saw  the  be- 
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ginning  and  the  end  of  the  World  War  so  far  as  it  di- 
rectly affected  this  country.  When  the  United  States 
took  up  arms  he  gave  his  voice  and  vote  to  every  meas- 
ure that  promised  to  hasten  the  war  to  a  triumphant 
conclusion.  He  saw  the  vast  armies  forming  and  em- 
barking for  the  titanic  conflict  in  foreign  lands.  He  re- 
joiced in  the  triumph  of  American  arms  in  support  of 
the  allied  cause.  In  well-timed  and  patriotic  speech  he 
welcomed  the  victorious  armies  on  their  return.  His 
great  heart  was  touched  at  the  sight  of  the  maimed  and 
wounded.  Especially  poignant  were  his  words  of  sym- 
pathy at  the  return  of  the  mortal  remains  of  those  who 
fell.  On  May  23,  1921,  the  bodies  of  5,212  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, marines  and  nurses  had  been  brought  back  from 
France,  and  lay  on  the  Hoboken  pier,  from  which  so 
many  had  embarked  —  each  casket  draped  with  an 
American  flag.  Inspired  and  moved  by  this  scene,  with 
tears  coursing  down  his  cheeks  President  Harding  gave 
utterance  to  words  that  for  all  time  will  be  a  part  of  the 
literature  of  the  World  War : 

These  dead  know  nothing  of  our  ceremony  today.  They 
sense  nothing-  of  the  sentiment  or  the  tenderness  which  brings 
their  wasted  bodies  to  the  homeland  for  burial  close  to  kin  and 
friends  and  cherished  associations.  These  poor  bodies  are  but 
the  clay  tenements  once  possessed  of  souls  which  flamed  in 
patriotic  devotion,  lighted  new  hopes  on  the  battle  grounds  of 
civilization,  and  in  their  sacrifices  sped  on  to  accuse  autocracy 
before  the  court  of  eternal  justice.     *     *     * 

These  heroes  were  sacrificed  in  the  supreme  conflict  of  all 
human  history.  They  saw  democracy  challenged  and  defended 
it.  They  saw  civilization  threatened  and  rescued  it.  They  saw 
America  affronted  and  resented  it.  They  saw  our  Nation's 
rights  imperiled  and  stamped  those  rights  with  a  new  sanctity 
and  renewed  security.     *     *     * 

No  one  can  measure  the  vast  and  varied  affections  and  sor- 
rows centering  on  this  priceless  cargo  of  bodies  —  once  living, 
fighting  for,  and  finally  dying  for  the  Republic.     One's  words 
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fail,  his  understanding  is  halted,  his  emotions  are  stirred  beyond 
control  when  contemplating  these  thousands  of  beloved  dead. 
I  find  a  hundred  thousand  sorrows  touching  my  heart,  and 
there  is  ringing  in  my  ears,  like  an  admonition  eternal,  an  in- 
sistent call,  "It  must  not  be  again!     It  must  not  be  again!" 

As  a  first  step  in  response  to  that  "insistent  call/' 
President  Harding  on  July  10,  1921,  formally  an- 
nounced that  he  had  invited  "the  group  of  powers  here- 
tofore known  as  the  principal  allied  and  associate  pow- 
ers," Great  Britain,  France, ,  Italy  and  Japan,  to  meet 
in  conference  at  Washington  to  consider  the  question  of 
the  limitation  of  armaments.  Several  other  interested 
powers  were  invited  to  do  likewise.  The  invitations 
were  accepted. 

November  11th,  the  day  preceding  the  formal  open- 
ing of  the  conference,  was  devoted  to  the  solemn  ob- 
sequies at  Arlington  National  Cemetery  of  an  American 
soldier  who,  in  the  red  whirlwind  of  the  World  War, 
had  given  his  life  and  lost  his  name  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  With  the  reflections  suggested  by  this  sacred 
ceremonial  in  the  minds  of  all,  President  Harding  in  a 
brief  speech  opened  the  conference.  He  was  followed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  E.  Hughes,  in  an  ad- 
dress that  surprised  the  world.  Mr.  Hughes  proposed 
that  a  number  of  battleships  belonging  to  the  nations 
represented  in  the  conference  should  be  destroyed  and 
that  for  a  period  of  ten  years  no  more  war  vessels  should 
be  built. 

The  conference  continued  for  twelve  weeks.  Not 
only  did  it  accomplish  all  that  was  proposed  at  the  out- 
set, the  "scrapping"  of  warships,  the  "naval  holiday," 
and  the  settlement  of  questions  afYecting  the  Far  East, 
but  it  outlawed  poison  gas  and  the  use  of  submarines 
against  merchant  and  passenger  vessels  in  time  of  war. 
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The  results  were  applauded  throughout  the  civilized 
world  as  an  achievement  in  the  interest  of  an  enduring 
peace  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  diplomacy. 

The  public  addresses  of  President  Harding  were  in- 
variably well-timed  and  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
Three  of  these  have  been  published  in  full  in  the  Quar- 
terly. The  first  was  delivered  at  Spiegel  Grove  State 
Park,  October  4,  1920,  the  nine-eighth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  Two  years  later  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Hayes  Centenary  he  wrote  a  letter 
which  was  read  and  published.  Both  speech  and  letter 
were  tributes  to  the  character  and  achievements  of  Pres- 
ident Hayes.  On  April  27,  1922,  he  delivered  an  elo- 
quent and  thoughtful  address  at  Point  Pleasant  where 
one  hundred  years  before  the  military  chieftain  and  "si- 
lent man  of  destiny,"  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  born. 

July  4,  1922,  will  be  a  memorable  date  not  only  in  the 
annals  of  the  city  of  Marion  but  in  the  history  of  Ohio. 
That  was  the  homecoming  day  of  the  celebration  of  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  city. 
Many  will  recall  the  speech  of  President  Harding  and 
some  may  read  it  again  with  poignant  appreciation. 
How  glad  he  seemed  to  get  back  to  the  "home  town"  and 
how  happy  he  evidently  was  in  the  prospect  of  a  return 
when  the  duties  and  trials  of  oflfice  were  at  an  end.  With 
what  sincerity  and  fervor  he  said : 

If  there  is  anybody  in  Marion  that  feels  that  I  have  slighted 
him,  he  must  understand  it  just  isn't  possible  to  greet  every  one. 
I  would  love  to  have  the  personal  touch  with  all  of  you,  just 
as  much  as  anybody  in  Marion.  I  wish  I  could  stay  a  little 
longer.  I  will  welcome  the  day  when  I  can  come  back  to  stay 
with  you  permanently. 

All  who  heard  him  will  recall  the  earnest  emphasis 
with  which  he  expressed  the  desire  to  come  home  and 
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remain  permanently  and  the  cordial  applause  with 
which  it  was  greeted. 

But  it  was  not  to  be  his  privilege  to  return  and  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  days  among  the  scenes  of  his  youth 
and  in  association  with  old  time  friends  and  neighbors. 
That  yearning  so  natural  to  us  all,  when  tasks  and  re- 
sponsibilities are  heavy  and  life's  shadows  fall  from  the 
west,  was  not  to  be  gratified. 

He  journeyed  to  far  away  Alaska  and  on  his  return 
was  stricken  with  illness  in  San  Francisco.  He  seemed 
to  be  emerging  from  the  attack  and  on  the  evening  of 
August  2  was  listening  to  the  reading  by  his  good  wife 
of  an  appreciation  of  his  administration  in  a  well-known 
periodical.  He  evidently  enjoyed  this,  for  he  said: 
"That's  good.  Go  on.  Read  some  more."  These  were 
his  last  words  and  in  the  city  of  the  Golden  Gate,  with- 
out a  struggle  or  a  sign  of  pain,  he  entered  upon  the  Life 
Eternal. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  describe  the  funeral  ob- 
sequies of  President  Harding  which  extended  from 
coast  to  coast  and  literally  numbered  mourners  through 
the  entire  length  of  the  Nation.  One  writer  has  truth- 
fully said  that  when  San  Francisco  bade  its  last  sad 
farewell  "to  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  greatly  loved 
President,  there  began  a  funeral  pilgrimage  from  sea 
to  sea  that  has  never  been  equalled  in  sustained  solem- 
nity in  this  or  any  other  country." 

As  the  funeral  train  moved  across  the  continent 
the  people  from  city,  village  and  farm  came  forth  to 
pay  by  their  silent  presence  as  it  passed  their  tribute 
to  a  chief  executive  who  had  come  remarkably  close 
to  the  hearts  of  all.  At  many  places  the  crowds  were 
so  immense  that  the  progress  of  the  funeral  train  was 
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impeded  and  by  special  direction  of  Mrs.  Harding  it 
moved  with  remarkable  slowness  that  none  of  the 
mourners  might  be  injured. 

The  train  passed  through  his  native  state  where  the 
manifestations  of  grief  were  especially  marked.  On  it 
moved  to  Washington,  the  capital  that  he  had  left  a  few 
weeks  before  in  apparently  good  health  and  joyous  an- 
ticipation of  the  great  journey  before  him.  Here  oc- 
curred on  August  8  the  great  official  tribute  to  the  Pres- 
ident. There  was  an  imposing  military  display  with 
General  Pershing,  the  great  commander  in  the  World 
War,  at  the  head.  The  officials  of  the  government,  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet,  the  new  President,  Calvin  Coolidge, 
^nd  former  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  were  in  the  line 
of  mourners.  Military  bands  played  sacred  airs  and 
requiems  for  the  departed.  The  representatives  of  other 
nations  added  their  tributes  where  the  dead  President 
lay  in  the  rotunda  of  the  National  Capitol. 

On  August  9  the  funeral  train  moved  again  into  the 
native  state  of  the  departed  chief;  back  to  his  home  town 
of  Marion  where  he  had  hoped  to  spend  his  last  days  in 
association  with  old  friends  after  the  close  of  his  official 
career.  Here  on  the  day  following  his  body  was  borne 
from  the  home  of  his  father,  Dr.  George  T.  Harding,  to 
its  final  rest.  Cabinet  officers  and  the  new  President 
were  here  to  pay  their  final  tribute  of  respect  but  all 
display  by  the  special  request  of  Mrs.  Harding  was 
omitted.  The  people  came  in  great  silent  crowds  from 
many  sections  of  the  state.  Some  one  remarked  that  it 
was  the  old-time  funeral,  when  acquaintances  and 
neighbors  came  forth  to  manifest  their  sympathy,  mul- 
tiplied by  at  least  one  thousand.     It  was  estimated  that 
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not  less  than  150,000  came  to  Marion  to  attend  the 
funeral. 

Floral  tributes  from  civic  organizations,  municipal- 
ities and  foreign  governments  came  in  great  number 
and  a  profusion  of  fragrance  and  beauty.  And  before 
the  sun  went  down  the  mortal  remains  of  Warren  G. 
Harding  were  borne  to  the  tomb.  At  last  he  rested 
from  his  labors  in  a  wilderness  of  flowers  and  the  grate- 
ful memory  of  the  citizens  of  the  Republic  to  which  he 
gave  "the  last  full  measure  of  devotion." 

EDITORIAL  TRIBUTE  FROM  THE  SOUTHLAND 

Among  the  fine  tributes  to  President  Harding  that 
came  from  every  section  of  our  common  country  many 
from  the  Southland  were  especially  noteworthy.  They 
bear  testimony  to  the  sympathetic  touch  that,  under  his 
administration,  was  making  the  entire  citizenship  of  the 
Republic  more  than  ever  before  one  and  indivisible. 
From  the  many  that  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
writer  the  following  which  appears  under  mourning 
headlines  in  the  Florida  Times-Union  of  Jacksonville, 
August  3,  is  here  reproduced : 

PRESIDENT  HARDING  DEAD 

Yesterday  the  country  was  rejoicing  in  the  news  that 
President  Harding-  had  passed  the  crisis  of  his  illness  and  was 
on  the  road  to- complete  recovery.  Today  it  mourns  his  death. 
The  pendulum  swung  back  to  the  grave.  The  death  of  any 
president  would  be  a  shock,  but  the  news  that  goes  to  the  world 
this  morning  is  the  greater  shock  because  it  follows  so  quickly 
the  report  that  Mr.  Harding's  fight  for  life  was  won. 

Mr.  Harding  was  chosen  president  by  the  largest  majority 
that  had  ever  been  given  to  any  candidate,  but  he  was  more 
than  president  and  greater.  God  gave  him  a  nature  that  is  rarely 
seen.    He  was  broad  enough  in  his  sympathies  and  in  his  under- 
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standing  to  touch  all  sections  and  all  classes  and  be  one  with 
them. 

He  was  of  Northern  birth,  but  loved  the  South  as  strongly 
as  if  he  had  been  a  native.  He  showed  his  love  for  Florida. 
He  had  spent  more  than  twenty  winters  in  this  state  and  was 
so  friendly  and  so  approachable  that  Floridans,  warmed  by  his 
genial  nature,  felt  that  he  was  one  of  them. 

We  doubt  whether  any  president  was  ever  as  free  from 
the  cramping  influence  of  local  or  hereditary  prejudice.  North, 
South,  East  and  West  were  only  directions  with  him.  All  was 
home  and  all  America.  His  nature  was  too  big  for  state  or 
sectional  lines.  Nothing  less  than  the  whole  country  was  big 
enough  to  hold  his  heart. 

Here  and  there,  but  very  rarely,  can  be  found  a  man  too 
broad  for  sectionalism  but  we  would  not  know  where  to  look 
among  the  living  for  one  who  was  too  democratic  to  know  class. 
The  rich  do  not  understand  the  poor  nor  the  poor  the  rich.  The 
high  do  not  know  the  inner  natures  of  the  lowly  nor  the  lowly 
understand  the  high.  But  here-  was  a  man  who,  standing  on 
the  pinnacle  of  the  world,  yet  felt  he  was  on  a  level  with  his 
fellow  men. 

The  writer  had  the  honor  and  the  pleasure  of  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  this  great  American.  The  pleasure  was  much 
greater  than  the  honor.  The  honor  came  from  knowing  the 
president  of  the  United  States  but  it  was  not  half  as  satisfying 
as  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Warren  G.  Harding.  He  seemed 
utterly  unconscious  of  any  difference  in  station.  Some  men 
would  try  to  make  this  impression  by  excessive  friendliness  but 
they  could  not.  A  familiarity  that  was  assumed  would  quickly 
be  understood  as  patronizing.  A  friendliness  must  come  from 
the  heart  that  would  make  a  private  citizen  forget  the  high  of- 
fice in  the  warmth  of  his  feeling  for  the  man.  He  was  merely 
one  man  talking  to  another  and  he  talked  and  listened  most  in- 
terestingly. 

He  was  called  to  power  at  a  most  trying  time  —  when  the 
war  had  created  problems  that  were  not  of  his  making.  His 
countrymen  selected  him  to  take  the  leading  part  in  their  settle- 
ment and  the  task  would  have  taxed  the  powers  of  the  wisest 
man  that  ever  lived.  He  went  about  his  work  with  an  eye  single 
to  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  He  did 
well ;  how  completely  he  would  have  succeeded  can  never  be 
known.  He  has  been  released  from  his  labors  and  has  gone  to 
his  reward.  History  will  give  him  a  place  among  the  greatest 
and  the  best  of  America  and  of  the  world. 


DANIEL  JOSEPH  RYAN 


BY  C.  B.  GALBREATH 

As  announced  in  the  last  isue  of  the  Quarterly, 
Honorable  Daniel  J.  Ryan,  long  an  active  life  member 
of  this  Society  and  the  oldest  in  term  of  service  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  passed  from  our  midst  in  the  early 
morning  of  June  15,  1923. 

It  thus  becomes  our  sad  duty  for  the  third  time 
within  a  little  more  than  three  years  to  record  the  death 
of  one  of  our  fellow  members  who  from  almost  the  be- 
ginning of  our  Society  was  prominently  identified  in  its 
work  and  active  in  its  upbuilding  from  a  very  modest 
origin  to  its  present  estate  of  more  adequate  support 
and  equipment,  of  extending  influence  and  encouraging 
outlook  for  the  future. 

On  December  18,  1919,  Honorable  Emilius  O.  Ran- 
dall, with  a  service  of  twenty-five  years  as  secretary  of 
the  Society,  whose  name  had  become  almost  synonymous 
with  the  Society  itself  and  whose  fame  as  a  state  his- 
torian will  survive  through  all  the  years  to  come,  was 
called  to  his  rest. 

April  20,  1921,  marked  the  passing  of  Doctor  George 
Frederick  Wright,  eminent  scholar,  archaeologist,  scien- 
tist and  author,  whose  term  of  service  as  president  of 
the  Society  was  an  era  of  progress  in  its  history  and  sig- 
nalized by  the  fortunate  erection  of  the  building  it  now 
occupies  on  the  grounds  of  the  Ohio  State  University. 

And  now   our    friend   and   co-worker,    Honorable 
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Daniel  J.  Ryan,  has  joined  these  associates  in  the  realm 
of  the  departed.  It  has  fallen  to  the  writer  to  record 
the  tributes  of  others  to  Mr.  Randall  and  Dr.  Wright. 
Later,  similar  tributes  to  the  life  and  varied  service  of 
Mr.  Ryan  will  doubtless  appear  in  the  Quarterly,  but 
the  volume  for  the  current  year  must  not  close  without 
some  sketch  of  his  life  and  testimonial  to  his  worth  as  a 
citizen,  a  member  of  this  Society  and  a  servant  of  the 
state. 

Daniel  Joseph  Ryan  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  January 
1,  1855.  His  father  and  mother,  John  and  Honora  Ryan, 
were  natives  of  Ireland,  came  to  this  country  in  the  late 
forties  and  settled  in  Cincinnati.  When  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  had  reached  the  age  of  seven  years  the 
family  moved  to  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  where  he  grew  up 
to.  manhood.  His  father  belonged  to  what  is  generally 
termed  the  laboring  class.  He  was  eager  to  give  his  son 
educational  opportunities  so  far  as  he  was  financially 
able  to  do  so.  The  father  died  when  Mr.  Ryan  reached 
the  age  of  eighteen.  He  was  thus  left  in  the  world  with 
no  capital  but  his  health  and  sterling  qualities  of  char- 
acter which  he  inherited  from  his  parents. 

His  limited  opportunities  and  the  responsibilities 
which  came  with  the  death  of  his  father  did  not  dis- 
courage him.  He  managed  to  continue  his  education  in 
the  public  schools  under  the  direction  of  excellent  teach- 
ers, whom  he  always  remembered  with  gratitude,  and 
was  graduated  from  the  Portsmouth  High  School  in 
1875. 

Before  graduation  he  had  commenced  the  study  of 
law  with  Honorable  J.  W.  Bannon  and  pursued  this 
until  February,  1877,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
by  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio.    He  at  once  entered  upon 
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the  practice  of  the  law.  His  enthusiastic  study  and  ap- 
plication to  his  chosen  profession  brought  him  early 
success  and  commended  him  to  the  favorable  consid- 
eration of  a  widening  circle  of  friends  among  his  fel- 
low citizens.  In  the  year  that  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  he  was  elected  city  solicitor  of  Portsmouth  and  two 
years  later,  in  1879,  was  re-elected  to  that  office.  In  this 
position  he  won  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  in  1883 
he  was  nominated  by  acclamation  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Ohio  and  elected  by  substantial  majority.  In 
1885  he  was  renominated  and  re-elected. 

In  the  General  Assembly  he  took,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, high  rank  for  his  information  on  questions 
coming  'before  that  body,  for  his  skill  as  a  parlia- 
mentarian and  his  influence  as  a  forceful  and  attractive 
speaker.  He  was  an  active  advocate  of  the  public  works 
of  the  state  and  led  both  in  committee  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  in  opposing  all  efforts  to  transfer  the  con- 
trol of  the  canals  to  railroad  corporations.  His  sympa- 
thies, naturally  and  by  early  association,  were  with  the 
laboring  man,  but  while  in  the  General  Assembly  he 
manifested  strong  opposition  to  all  efforts  to  settle  dis- 
putes between  capital  and  labor  by  an  appeal  to  passion 
and  deeds  of  violence.  He  strongly  favored  arbitration 
for  the  settlement  of  such  disputes  and  one  of  his  ear- 
liest published  works  was  devoted  to  this  subject.  As 
a  tribute  to  his  rank  and  influence  he  was  chosen  speaker 
pro  tempore  of  the  sixty-seventh  General  Assembly,  and 
was  also  chairman  of  the  committee  on  public  works. 

Mr.  Ryan  was  an  enthusiastic  Republican.  He  was 
the  first  president  of  the  League  of  Ohio  Republican 
Clubs  and  served  in  that  capacity  two  years.  In  the 
National  Convention  of  Republican  Clubs  of  the  United 
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States,  held  in  New  York,  December,  1887,  he  was 
elected  temporary  chairman.  Senator  W.  M.  Evarts 
was  chosen  as  permanent  chairman.  At  the  Republican 
Convention  in  Dayton,  April  19,  1888,  he  was  unani- 
mously nominated  for  secretary  of  state  and  elected  the 
following  November.  July  16,  1890,  he  was  renom- 
inated and  re-elected  by  a  large  majority.  He  was 
nominated  six  times  by  his  party  and  in  each  instance  by 
acclamation. 

His  reports  as  Secretary  of  State  include,  in  addition 
to  routine  matters  relating  to  his  office,  a  number  of  pa- 
pers of  distinct  historic  value.  While  Secretary  of  State 
he  assisted  in  the  compilation  of  Smith  and  Benedict's 
edition  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio. 

In  1892  he  resigned  his  office  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment of  chief  commissioner  for  Ohio  at  the  World's  Co- 
lumbian Exposition,  the  duties  of  which  position  re- 
quired his  service  until  May,  1894.  Mr.  Ryan  was 
elected  by  the  Exhibitors'  Association  of  the  World's 
Fair  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  the  Antwerp  Ex- 
position in  1894.  The  same  year  he  served  as  a  delegate 
to  the  National  Waterways  Convention  at  Vicksburg,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  McKinley. 

In  1920  and  1921  he  was  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Tax 
Commission,  a  position  in  which  he  increased  his  repu- 
tation for  public,  service.  Mr.  Ryan  is  author  of  a  num- 
ber of  books  and  monographs.  Among  his  published 
volumes  are  the  following: 

1.  Arbitration  between  Capital  and  Labor  (1885),  a  con- 
tribution which  still  holds  its  place  in  the  voluminous 
literature  on  this  subject. 

2.  A  Short  History  of  Ohio  (1888),  widely  read  at  the 
time  of  publication  and  the  basis  for  his  extended  work 
in  this  field. 

Vol.  XXXII  — 37. 
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3.  The  Civil  War  Literature  of  Ohio  (1911),  one  of  the 
best  bibliographical  contributions  ever  made  on  any 
department  of  Ohio  history  —  the  result  of  indefati- 
gable research  and  the  unrivaled  collection  of  materials 
on  this  subject  which  now,  through  the  generosity  of 
Honorable  Claude  Meeker,  is  a  most  valuable  part  of 
the  library  of  the  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  His- 
torical Society. 

4.  History  of  Ohio,  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  an  Amer- 
ican State,  5  volumes  (1912),  of  which  monumental 
work  Mr.  Ryan  is  author  of  Vols.  3  and  4  and  joint 
author  with  Emilius  O.  Randall  of  one  of  the  remain- 
ing volumes.  No  future  history  of  Ohio  can  be  writ- 
ten without  frequent  reference  to  this  fundamental 
work. 

5.  Masters  of  Men  (1915).  This  covers  the  period  from 
Garfield's  nomination  of  John  Sherman  in  the  Repub- 
lican Convention  of  1880  to  and  including  the  defeat 
of  Blaine  for  the  presidency.  It  is  written  in  Mr. 
Ryan's  direct  and  forceful  style  and  is  a  most  read- 
able monograph  on  the  leaders  in  Ohio  politics  for 
the  period  considered.  Above  them  all  towers  the  per- 
sonality of  Blaine. 

6.  Ohio  in  Four  Wars  (1917),  a  most  interesting  volume 
on  the  participation  of  Ohio  in  the  War  of  181 2,  the 
War  with  Mexico,  the  Civil  War  and  the  War  with 
Spain.  It  is  based  upon  Mr.  Ryan's  contribution  to 
the  History  of  Ohio  written  by  himself  and  Mr.  Ran- 
dall. It  was  published  at  the  outbreak  of  the  World 
War  for  the  purpose  set  forth  in  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  the  "Foreword :"  "At  a  time  when  our  Na- 
tion is  engaged  in  a  great  war  in  which  Ohio  is  doing 
her  part  so  effectively  and  loyally,  it  will  surely  be  an 
inspiration  and  lesson  to  the  men  and  women  of 
our  State  to  recur  to  the  patriotic  conduct  and  illus- 
trious deeds  of  their  forefathers." 

His  principal  contributions  to  the  Quarterly  of  this 
Society  are  as  follows :  Nullification  in  Ohio,  vol.  2,  pp. 
413-422;  The  Scioto  Company  and  its  Purchase,  vol.  3, 
pp.  1-164;  Ohio  in  the  Mexican  War,  vol.  21,  pp.  277- 
295 ;  Lincoln  and  Ohio,  vol.  32,  pp.  1-281.    Appended  to 
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this  sketch  is  a  partial  list  of  his  speeches,  monographs 
and  contributions  to  magazines  and  periodicals. 

Mr.  Ryan  was  a  gifted  and  forceful  speaker.  In  po- 
litical campaigns  he  was  frequently  called  upon  to  speak 
in  behalf  of  the  party  of  his  choice  in  Ohio  and  other 
states.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  public  men  of 
his  time  and  knew  intimately  President  William  Mc-- 
Kinley,  Senator  John  Sherman,  Senator  J.  B.  Foraker 
and  President  Warren  G.  Harding. 

His  ambition  to  hold  public  office  seemed  to  end  with 
his  second  term  as  Secretary  of  State.  He  preferred 
the  practice  of  the  law  and  opportunity  for  literary 
work.  To  some  of  his  intimate  friends  it  has  seemed 
that  possibly  he  would  have  found  most  pleasure  in  a 
literary  career.  The  field  of  history  always  had  a  lure 
for  him.  From  the  appearance  in  print  of  his  first  book 
it  was  difficult  for  him  to  set  aside  the  temptation  to  read 
and  write  history,  especially  the  history  of  his  own  state. 
Even  when  he  distinctly  understood  that  there  could  be 
no  profit  in  such  a  pursuit  he  still  clung  tenaciously  to 
it,  more  than  satisfied  if  he  could  bring  to  light  some 
important  fact  or  principle  that  had  been  overlooked  or 
had  not  received  the  attention  to  which  it  was  entitled. 
He  had  some  of  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  the  suc- 
cessful teacher.  The  writer  has  sometimes  been  in- 
clined to  believe  that  if  he  had  adopted  the  teaching 
profession  early  in  life  he  might  have  made  an  en- 
thusiastic professor  of  history  in  some  of  our  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  As  years  passed  his  interest  in 
the  practice  of  law  seemed  to  be  absorbed  to  a  marked 
degree  in  his  larger  interest  in  the  history  of  his  state. 

Throughout  his  entire  life  he  was  intensely  patriotic. 
Too  young  to  be  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  War  and  too  old 
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to  join  the  legions  that  were  marching  to  liberate  Cuba, 
whose  cause  he  pleaded  eloquently,  it  was  to  him  a 
source  of  some  disappointment  that  it  was  not  his  priv- 
ilege to  bear  arms  in  any  of  the  wars  through  the  periods 
in  which  he  lived.  He  had  little  sympathy  with  social- 
istic movements.  He  had  read  carefully  the  history  of 
these  and  with  advancing  years  he  was  confirmed  in  his 
opinion  that  all  such  movements  were  doomed  to  failure. 
In  this  view  his  opinions  were  in  hearty  accord  with 
those  of  his  friend  and  co-author  and  co-worker, 
Eniilius  O.  Randall. 

The  friendship  of  these  two  men  will  long  remain  a- 
tradition  in  our  Society.  They  manifested  an  interest 
in  its  work  almost  from  the  beginning  of  its  organiza- 
tion. In  the  first  volume  of  Publications  Mr.  Randall 
appears  as  a  contributor;  Mr.  Ryan's  first  contribution 
appears  in  the  second  volume.  For  twenty-five  years 
Mr.  Randall  was  secretary  of  the  Society.  For  thirty- 
four  years  Mr.  Ryan  served  continuously  on  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  They  were  members  of  the  Kit  Kat  Club 
almost  from  the  date  of  its  first  meeting  and  were  fre- 
quent contributors  to  the  intellectual  entertainment  of 
this  literary  organization.  Members  will  long  recall 
their  papers  and  enjoyable  discussion  on  themes  literary, 
political  and  historical.  They  were  united  by  a  closer 
tie  than  that  revealed  in  the  pleasing  alliterative  co- 
partnership, Randall  and  Ryan. 

Mr.  Ryan's  interest  in  the  Society  continued  until  the 
last  day  of  his  life.  Members  and  all  others  whose  good 
fortune  it  was  to  read  his  monograph,  Lincoln  and  Ohio, 
which  occupies  281  pages  of  the  January  Quarterly, 
need  not  be  reminded  of  his  abiding  desire  to  contribute 
something  worth  while  to  our  publications.    He  had  for 
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some  time  been  gathering  material  for  this  contribution. 
With  failing  health  and  waning  strength  he  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  this  in  print  before  he  passed  away.  It  was 
a  genuine  pleasure  to  the  writer  to  give  space  to  this 
monograph  not  only  because  of  its  intrinsic  excellence 
but  in  order  that  the  author  might  have  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  it  in  print  before  his  eyes  closed  on  earthly 
scenes  forever.  At  different  times  when  it  was  passing 
through  the  press  he  expressed  doubt  as  to  whether  he 
would  see  it  in  print  and  requested  the  writer  to  look 
after  the  completion  of  the  publication  if  he  himself 
should  pass  away  before  the  conclusion  of  this  last 
pleasurable  diversion.  After  the  appearance  of  Lincoln 
and  Ohio  in  print  he  had  in  mind  two  supplemental  chap- 
ters on  the  same  subject  and  the  last  conversation  be- 
tween him  and  the  writer  was  in  regard  to  these  ad- 
ditions. 

His  interest  in  the  Society,  however,  was  greater 
than  his  interest  in  his  last  contribution.  More  than 
once,  when  he  called  feebly  over  the  telephone  his  in- 
quiry was,  "How  is  our  budget  faring  before  the  Leg- 
islature ?  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  finance  committee 
toward  the  requests  of  our  Society?"  In  response  to  the 
assurance  that  the  outlook  was  encouraging  but  that  it 
had  taken  time  to  present  our  claims  properly,  his 
answer  was,  "Let  the  Quarterly  rest  and  neglect  noth- 
ing that  will  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
our  needs  and  the  importance  of  our  work."  When  the 
labors  of  the  General  Assembly  had  ended  no  member 
of  the  Society  expressed  heartier  appreciation  of  the 
recognition  by  our  lawmakers  than  did  Mr.  Ryan. 
"Good,  good,"  he  said,  "this  is  a  grand  recognition  of 
our  Society."    When  he  had  practically  ceased  to  hope 
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that  he  might  see  the  fruition  of  this  recognition  in  the 
completion  of  the  Memorial  wing  to  our  building  he  was 
still  happy  in  the  thought  that  this  consummation  would 
be  in  store  for  his  surviving  fellow  members  of  the  So- 
ciety. There  was  something  at  once  poignant  and  soul 
satisfying  in  this  unselfish  manifestation  of  interest  in 
a  cause  to  which  we  are  all  dedicated — the  upbuilding  of 
everything  that  tends  to  perpetuate  the  incomparable 
history  of  our  own  Ohio. 

Mr.  Ryan  was  a  man  of  fine  social  qualities.  While 
a  great  reader  he  was  not  a  bookworm  or  a  recluse.  He 
enjoyed  contact  with  his  fellow  man.  His  conversa- 
tional powers  were  of  a  happy  order.  His  interest  in 
the  news  of  the  day  and  the  activities  of  the  world  was 
ever  present,  even  to  the  last  evening  of  his  life.  The 
historian  is  apt  to  live  in  the  past.  Mr.  Ryan's  interest 
in  the  past  was  heightened  when  he  found  in  it  practical 
lessons  for  the  present.  His  statement  of  his  purpose 
in  publishing  Ohio  in  Four  Wars,  already  quoted,  bears 
testimony  to  this  fact. 

While  he  seldom  spoke  of  religious  matters  and 
never  obtruded  his  opinions,  his  faith  was  based  upon 
that  of  the  fathers.  In  this  as  in  his  political  views  he 
was  a  conservative.  He  had  little  sympathy  with  "new- 
fangled tendencies"  in  government  or  theology. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1884,  Mr.  Ryan  was  mar- 
ried to  Myra  L.  Kerr,  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  Despite 
the  loss  of  three  children  who  died  when  they  were 
young,  his  domestic  life  was  singularly  happy.  He  al- 
ways spoke  tenderly  of  the  little  children  that  passed 
away,  with  satisfaction  of  the  two  who  survive  and  in 
high  praise  of  their  excellent  mother.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  two  daughters,  Julia  E.,  the  wife  of  Mr. 
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Kline  L.  Roberts  of  Columbus,  Eleanor  C,  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Walter  A.  Hixenbaugh  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and 
four  grandchildren. 

EXTRACT  FROM  UNFINISHED  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
DANIEL  J.  RYAN 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Ryan  was  writing  for 
his  children  an  autobiography  not  intended  for  publi- 
cation. We  have  the  consent  of  Mrs.  Ryan,  however, 
to  make  excerpts  from  this  incomplete  work  of  her  hus- 
band. It  was  a  source  of  regret  to  her  and  her  daughters 
that  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  complete  it.  We  have 
chosen  for  reproduction  here  that  portion  of  this  auto- 
biography that  sets  forth  his  impressions  of  the  Civil 
War: 

Looking  back  to  that  time  from  the  peak  of  mature  years, 
I  remember  that  shortly  after  this  there  came  into  my  young 
vocabulary  a  new  word.  I  heard  it  in  my  home,  from  men 
passing  by,  and  soon  myself  and  playmates  were  using  it  freely. 
That  word  was  "War."  We  youngsters  understood  that  it  meant 
that  there  was  to  be  war  between  the  North  and  the  South  over 
slavery,  and  the  election  of  Lincoln.  The  South  claimed  he 
would  free  their  slaves.  This  was  as  far  as  we  got  in  con- 
crete ideas.  When  the  news  came  that  the  Southern  States 
were  seceding  from  the  Union,  there  was  great  excitement,  and 
after  that,  when  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  on  and  captured,  the 
people  seemed  to  be  wild  for  war.  The  President  called  for 
75,000  men  to  suppress  the  Rebellion,  and  Cincinnati  was  a 
point  where  the  soldiers  gathered,  some  going  to  training  camps 
and  others  to  Kentucky  and  the  South  by  way  of  the  Ohio  River. 
Thousands  passed  our  house  every  day,  and  a  Zouave  regiment 
from  Indiana,  with  glistening  bayonets,  fez  caps,  blue  jackets 
and  red  baggy  trousers  created  a  thrill  in  the  thousands  of 
spectators  who  lined  the  streets.  Of  course  the  boys  took  up 
the  spirit;  I  was  the  captain  of  a  little  group  that  marched  be- 
hind flag  and  drum.  We  carried  sticks  for  guns,  while  the  cap- 
tain's sword  was  whittled  out  of  a  lath.  We  were  engaged  in 
"playing  soldier"  as  a  new  kind  of  game,  and  our  young  hearts 
had  no  feelings  as  to  the  seriousness  of  the  time. 
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My  father  all  this  time  was  working  in  the  iron-works 
of  J.  B.  Green  &  Co.,  located  below  Mill  Creek.  Th-is  estab- 
lishment made  plates  and  rails.  As  soon  as  the  war  broke 
out  the  government  commenced  to  build  up  a  naval  force  on 
the  Ohio  River  for  service  in  Southern  waters  —  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  and  their  tributaries.  It  was  fortunate  for  the 
Union  cause  that  this  was  done,  for  these  gun  boats  did  ef- 
fective work  at  Fort  Donelson,  Island  No.  10,  Shiloh,  Belmont 
and  Vicksburg.  The  place  where  my  father  worked  was  trans- 
formed into  a  government  workshop  to  make  iron  plates  which 
covered  these  boats.  The  ordinary  freight  and  passenger 
packets  in  their  river  trade  were  thus  converted  into  what  were 
called  "iron-clads."  Thus  the  government  had  a  substantial 
and  dangerous  naval  force.  The  men,  my  father  among  the 
number,  engaged  in  manufacturing  these  plates  were  not  al- 
lowed to  enlist,  because  their  labor  was  as  essential  as  military 
service  in  the  field.  Nevertheless,  they  were  being  drilled  daily ; 
in  vacation  time  I  carried  my  father's  dinner  to  him  and  I  saw 
the  men  being  put  through  the  manual  of  arms  every  noon. 
This  was  done  so  that  if  an  emergency  arose  calling  for  their 
services,  they  would  know  something  of  military  tactics  and 
discipline. 

I  was  going  to  school  now  (1862)  and  was  in  my  eighth 
year,  but  all  that  I  saw  of  the  war  thus  far  was  marching  sol- 
diers and  the  building  of  "iron-clads"  on  the  river.  Every 
Sunday  I  went  with  my  father  to  see  this  going  on,  and  often 
we  would  see  soldiers  embarking  for  the  South.  The  realism 
of  the  war,  the  attending  sense  of  danger  and  its  calamities 
were  unknown  to  me.  But  it  was  not  long  before  I  was  to 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  its  distressful  phases.  After  the  battle  of 
Shiloh  (fought  April  6  and  7)  my  boy-mind  got  the  first 
serious  impression  of  its  cruelties  and  sorrows.  The  battle 
had  been  a  sanguinary  one,  and  many  Ohio  regiments  were 
engaged  in  it.  The  wounded  and  dead  of  these  troops  were 
brought  to  Cincinnati  —  the  former  for  hospital  treatment  and 
the  latter  for  home  destination.  On  the  day  of  their  arrival 
from  the  battlefield  on  the  lower  Tennessee  River,  thousands 
of  people  were  assembled  to  see  the  sad  sight  of  debarkation. 
I  was  there  with  my  mother.  The  river  grade,  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  boats  landed,  was  covered  with  spectators ;  it  seemed 
as  if  all  Cincinnati  was  there.  It  was  a  sad  scene  as  the  hun- 
dreds of  dead  and  wounded  were  transferred  to  ambulances, 
carriages  and  drays  and  conveyed  to  the  street  above.  It  was 
an  entirely  different  war  crowd  from  that  I  had  been  seeing 
before.     Then  there  were  life,  cheers,  music  and  joy;  now,  the 
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people  were  silent  and  sorrowful,  and  many  women  were  weep- 
ing. Strange  to  say,  my  feelings  as  a  boy  on  this  occasion 
were  not  those  of  grief  or  sadness,  but  of  anger,  I  did  not 
appreciate  death;  I  had  never  seen  a  dead  person,  and  the 
numerous  bodies  in  boxes  gave  no  opportunity  to  impress  my 
mind  with  its  ages-old  terror.  But  I  was  inflamed  that  the 
rebels  should  kill  Union  soldiers,  so  as  I  wended  my  way  home 
holding  my  mother's  hand  I  was  mad  and  wished  I  was  a  man 
so  I  could  go  to  the  war.  I  was  expressing  the  primal  instinct 
of  man  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  his  clan,  out  of  which  had  de- 
veloped patriotism  or  love  of  country. 

The  following  summer  (1862)  was  one  of  continuing 
terror  for  the  people  of  Cincinnati.  Its  location  made  it  an 
easy  prey  to  the  enemy,  as  Kentucky  being  debatable  ground, 
was  occupied  by  thousands  of  Confederate  troops  as  well  as 
Union  soldiers.  It  was  the  desire  of  the  Confederates,  under 
favorable  conditions,  to  attack  the  nearest  and  most  populous 
city  of  the  North  within  their  reach.  They  realized  the  value 
of  such  a  prize,  and  the  effect  such  a  movement  would  have 
on  the  Union  cause.  Cincinnati  expected  it,  although  it  was 
poorly  prepared  for  defense.  The  first  attempt  towards  this 
was  made  by  General  John  Morgan,  a  daring  Confederate 
raider,  who  marched  through  Kentucky,  apparently  with  Cin- 
cinnati as  his  goal.  The  rumors  of  his  approach  threw  the  city 
into  a  panic.  The  Governor  sent  troops  and  arms  which  were 
immediately  dispatched  to  Lexington,  Kentucky,  to  stop  the 
enemy's  advance.  I  am  reciting  history  as  it  was  made.  My 
own  recollections  are  not  so  definite,  but  I  remember  clearly 
the  excitement  which  filled  the  city  and  the  fear  expressed  py 
the  women.  Strange  to  say,  the  effect  was  entirely  different 
upon  me.  I  was  anxious  that  Morgan  should  come,  so  that 
there  would  be  fighting.  For  be  it  remembered  that  we  boys 
were  still  marching  and  drilling ;  we  now  had  imitation  guns 
with  bayonets,  soldier  caps,  and  the  captain  carried  a  tin  sword. 
We  were  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  militant  and  patriotic  spirit. 
Aside  from  these  things,  boys  of  eight  are  born  hero-worship- 
pers, and  we  had  absorbed  from  our  elders  knowledge  of  the 
battles  and  generals.  General  McClellan  was  our  first  hero, 
afterwards  General  Grant  was  our  idol.  We  knew  that  he  had 
won  Fort  Donelson  and  Shiloh.  At  school  we  had  fist  fights 
with  boys  who  were  opposed  to  Lincoln  and  the  war.  So  in 
this  spirit  and  in  the  glorious  innocence  of  youth  we  were  not 
afraid  of  Morgan,  but  wanted  to  see  a  battle.  Fortunately  we 
were  spared  from  the  dangers  we  did  not  realize,  as  General 
Morgan  and  his  forces,  doubtless  believing  that  discretion  was 
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better  than  valor,  directed  his  troops  to  other  fields  of  action, 
and  Cincinnati  for  the  time  was  safe. 

But  later  in  the  summer  the  city  was  again  in  the  throes 
of  fright  over  a  second  threatened  invasion.  This  time  it  was 
General  Kirby  Smith  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  troops, 
a  large  part  of  which  were  already  at  Lexington,  with  Cincin- 
nati, Newport  and  Covington  the  objectives.  The  Governor  of 
Ohio  sent  troops  to  these  cities,  and  General  Lew  Wallace  was 
placed  in  command.  He  declared  the  cities  under  martial  law. 
All  business  was  suspended,  except  groceries,  drug  stores  and 
markets,  which  were  allowed  open  until  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  We  youngsters  were  not  allowed  upon  the  streets 
at  any  time  unless  accompanied  by  an  adult.  Every  morning 
I  went  with  my  mother  to  the  corner  grocery,  and  in  order 
that  we  might  see  the  military  activities  we  returned  home  by 
the  street  fronting  the  river  which  was  several  blocks  out  of 
our  way.  Otherwise  we  could  not  have  seen  the  sights,  as 
every  one  had  to  show  a  pass  to  go  near  the  river.  But  as 
we  were  going  home  with  groceries  in  our  arms  we  were  not 
stopped.  The  chief  military  activities  were  on  the  river  front. 
Here  the  troops  were  getting  ready  for  movement.  On  the 
river  they  were  constructing  a  pontoon  bridge  over  which  the 
troops,  horses,  artillery  and  supplies  intended  for  the  defense 
of  the  city  should  pass  to  Kentucky.  There  were  no  bridges 
over  the  Ohio  River  at  Cincinnati  at  this  time,  so  this  tem- 
porary bridge  was  made  by  placing  empty  coal  barges  at  fixed 
distances  apart,  connecting  them  with  timbers,  over  which 
planks  were  placed,  thus  making  a  safe  passageway  across  the 
river.  Mother  and  I  saw  this  work  going  on  every  morning. 
I  was  deeply  interested  because  it  was  all  new  and  curious. 
When  it  was  completed,  we  saw.  it  used  daily. 

One  night  my  father  and  his  fellow-workers  were  among, 
the  thousands  that  passed  over  into  Kentucky.  General  Wal- 
lace had  called  for  volunteers  to  construct  entrenchments  back 
of  Covington  and  Newport,  and  thousands  responded.  Thus 
miles  of  fortifications  were  thrown  up  for  the  use  of  infantry 
and  artillery.  I  remember  my  father  coming  home  one  day 
during  this  period  in  the  middle  of  the  morning.  My  mother 
was  frightened  when  she  saw  him,  for  she  supposed  he  was 
either  injured  or  discharged ;  when  he  told  her  he  was  going 
to  Kentucky  to  work  on  the  fortifications  she  was  calmer,  but 
cried  for  a  long  time.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen 
her  shed  tears.  I  was  proud  of  my  father,  and  was  not  at  all 
downhearted.  He  was  gone  ten  days,  and  my  mother  spent  the 
time  making  lint  for  use  of  the  possible  wounded.     She  went  to 
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the  Betts  Street  Hospital  to  get  the  linen  and  worked  long  into 
the  night  after  I  had  gone  to  sleep.  During  the  "siege,"  as  it 
was  called,  we  boys  "played  soldier"  in  the  backyards,  as  the 
street  was  forbidden  ground.  In  ten  days,  however,  all  was 
over,  and  the  city  relapsed  into  its  peaceful  status.  The  Con- 
federate forces  saw  such  a  determined  preparation  meet  them 
that  their  offensive  was  abandoned.  So  school-life  was  re- 
sumed to  the  disgust  of  the  militant  youngsters,  and  we  again 
became  that  popular  figure  of  Shakespeare: 

—       The  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel, 

And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  a  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school. 

Yet  there  was  enough  going  on  in  Cincinnati  to  vary  the 
monotony  of  school  life,  and,  thanks  to  my  mother,  I  saw  at 
least  a  part  of  everything  of  importance.  She  had  her  share 
of  feminine  curiosity,  and  was  always  on  hand  to  see  things, 
and,  as  I  was  her  only  child,  when  not  at  school  was  always 
under  her  eye.  Hence  I  became  her  willing  companion  on  the 
little  journeys  narrated  herein.  I  remember  going  with  her 
this  summer  to  Sixth  Street  Market  place  to  see  General  John 
Morgan's  men  who  were  captured  in  Southeastern  Ohio,  They 
were  brought  down  the  river  and  were  on  their  way  to  Camp 
Chase  —  a  military  prison  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  They  numbered 
about  a  thousand,  and  were  resting  in  and  about  the  market 
house  awaiting  orders  to  start  on  their  journey.  And  a  ragged, 
tired  and  down-hearted  looking  crowd  they  were.  What  struck 
me  most  was  the  fact  that  they  were  all  so  young ;  I  saw  some 
who  were  mere  boys,  and,  it  seemed  to  me,  not  much  older 
than  myself.  I  gave  one  of  them  an  apple,  for  which  he  thanked 
me  kindly.  They  were  well  treated  by  the  citizens  and  were 
served  with  plenty  of  food  and  hot  coffee. 

For, a  boy  I  had  thus  far  seen  different  phases  of  war  life, 
but  in  September  following  I  witnessed  an  event  that  left  the 
most  striking  impression  on  my  mind  of  all  those  I  had  seen. 
This  was  the  funeral  procession  of  General  William  H.  Lytle, 
who  had  been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  and  was 
brought  to  Cincinnati  for  burial.  General  Lytle  was  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  citizens,  and  belonged  to  one  of  its  oldest 
families.  Although  he  was  but  thirty-seven  years  old,  he  had 
served  as  a  Captain  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  was  promoted  to 
General  in  the  Civil  War,  having  entered  as  a  colonel.  He  was 
a  lawyer  of  distinction  and  a  poet  of  note.  His  best  known 
poem  is  the  famous  "Address  of  Antony  to  Cleopatra"  com- 
mencing : 

I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying. 
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During  my  later  school-days  it  was  a  favorite  subject  for 
recitation.  General  Lytle  was  sincerely  beloved  by  Cincinnati, 
and  its  people  did  not  conceal  their  mourning.  They  showed 
by  a  popular  display  of  sorrow.  So  again  from  our  second 
story  window  from  which  I  saw  so  many  political  and  military 
processions,  I  viewed  the  one  that  escorted  his  remains  to 
Spring  Grove  Cemetery.  I  have  seen  many  pageants  in  my 
life,  civic,  religious  and  political,  but  never  one  of  such  solemnity 
and  dignity;  none  that  so  deeply  affected  me.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  it  was  but  the  customary  military  funeral,  the  war  time, 
the  heroic  dead,  my  age  and  the  tensity  of  all  that  I  was  in 
communion  with  made  it  most  impressive;  and  again,  I  was 
witnessing  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  a  dramatic  tribute  to 
unconquerable  Death  with  a  great  popular  hero  as  the  victim. 
The  sad  purpose  of  the  event  and  its  somber  surroundings  were 
sufficient  to  make  it  a  spectacle  calculated  to  awe  the  mind  of 
a  boy.  The  slow  and  subdued  minor  notes  of  the  dead  march, 
the  measured  tread  of  a  thousand  soldiers  with  their  arms  re- 
versed, and  the  silent  and  uncovered  bystanders  clothed  the 
solemn  scene  in  the  habiliments  of  woe.  But  the  most  pathetic 
feature  was  the  General's  white  war-horse  with  his  master's 
boots  hanging  reversed  in  the  stirrups,  walking  slowly,  led  by  a 
groom,  behind  the  artillery  caisson  on  which  rested  the  casket, 
covered  by  an  American  flag.  Those  who  witnessed  all  this 
felt  its  sobering  and  inspiring  effects,  and  we  children  never 
spoke  of  it  except  with  awe. 

This  incomplete  autobiography  is  in  Mr.  Ryan's  best 
literary  style.  Great  indeed  is  the  loss  of  the  Ohio  State 
Archaeological  Society  in  the  passing  of  one  of  its  mem- 
bers who  wrote  so  well. 
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THE  TOWN  OF  TALLMADGE— THE  BACONS 
AND  SHAKESPEARE* 


BY  T.    C.    MENDENHALL 


The  two  ends  of  my  topic  seem  widely  separated, 
both  in  space  and  in  time;  thousands  of  miles  in  space 
and  hundreds  of  years  in  time. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  bridge  this  gap;  to  give 
some  information  about  the  one,  and  to  show  how  its 
story  may  be  of  tremendous  significance  to  the  other. 

First,  then,  the  Town  of  Tallmadge.  I  use  the 
word  "town"  in  that  larger,  finer  sense  in  which  it  is 
generally  used  in  New  England ;  redolent  of  the  "town 
meeting",  the  best  example  of  a  pure  democracy.  It 
is  geographically  equivalent  to  the  more  common  term 
"township". 

But  in  New  England  and  originally  in  that  part  of 
the  state  of  Ohio  in  which  is  the  Town  of  Tallmadge,  it 
implies  a  more  intimate  association  of  all  the  people  of 
the  district.  In  accord  with  this  idea,  the  geographical 
center  of  these  small  political  units,  where  will  be  found, 
almost  invariably,  the  postoffice,  church,  general  stored 
etc.,  is  not  differentiated  from  other  parts  by  a  separate 
name,  but  is  known  simply  as  "the  center".  In  Portage 
County  we  speak  of  Randolph  and  Randolph  Center ;  of 
Atwater  and  Atwater  Center,  and  there  is  undeniably  a 
more  unified  or  "community"  sentiment  throughout  the 
twenty-five  square  miles  of  the  "town"  than  is  usual  in 
similar  areas  designated  as  "townships",  in  which  the 
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principal  village  is  often  not  near  the  geographical  cen- 
ter and  generally  bears  an  entirely  different  name. 
Thus,  although  throughout  the  Western  Reserve  the 
name  "township"  is  used  as  the  proper  legal  designation, 
the  distinction  is  still  recognized  in  the  general  use  of  the 
township  name  alone,  as  meaning  the  twenty-five  square 
miles  of  territory,  and  not  the  village  which  may  be 
within  its  borders. 

So  when  I  speak  of  the  "Town  of  Tallmadge"  I 
mean  the  twenty-five  square  miles  of  territory  to  which 
the  name  "Tallmadge"  belongs. 

In  this  company  even  a  brief  resume  of  the  incidents 
leading  to  the  creation  of  the  Town  of  Tallmadge  may 
be  considered  an  entirely  unjustifiable  and  even  unpar- 
donable assumption  of  ignorance  regarding  national  and 
state  history,  but  on  the  chance  that  some  may  have 
forgotten  what  all  once  knew,  I  remind  you  that  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  1662,  when  Kings  and  Emperors  were 
generous  in  giving  away  what  they  never  possessed, 
Charles  II  of  England  granted  to  his  Connecticut  Col- 
ony all  the  land  between  the  41st  and  42nd  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  from  the  western  boundary  of  the  state 
to  the  Pacific  ocean;  a  princely  gift  of  about  185,000 
square  miles,  or  four  and  a  half  times  the  area  of  the 
state  of  Ohio. 

There  were  excepted  such  parts  as  had  been  already 
occupied  by  properly  authorized  settlers;  but  the  ag- 
gressive Connecticut  colony  undertook  to  assert  its 
rights  under  this  charter  and  became  involved  in  dis- 
putes with  colonial  authorities  of  both  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  Revolutionary  War  put  an  end  to 
this  quarrel  and  at  its  conclusion  the  state  of  Connecticut 
ceded  to  Congress  all  claims  under  this  charter  for  ter- 
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ritory  west  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  reserving,  how- 
ever, a  strip  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Pennsylvania 
line;  on  the  south  by  the  41st  parallel  of  north  latitude 
extending  west  to  a  point  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  the  Pennsylvania  line,  through  which  point  a 
meridian  constitutes  the  western  boundary,  while  Lake 
Erie  furnishes  the  northern. 

Thus  was  created  the  Western  Reserve  or  k4New 
Connecticut"  as  it  was  more  often  called  a  hundred  years 
ago. 

Its  area  is  approximately  6,000  square  miles,  or 
nearly  four  million  acres.  All  but  a  half  million  acres, 
lying  at  the  western  end  of  the  strip,  was  soon  after- 
ward sold  to  the  Connecticut  Land  Company  for  $1,- 
200,000.00,  which  sum  became  a  part  of  the  irreducible  v 
school  fund  of  the  state  of  Connecticut. 

In  charge  of  the  survey  and  mapping  of  this  tract 
was  Moses  Cleaveland,  whose  name  is  borne  by  Ohio's 
most  populous  city.  The  whole  was  at  first  included  in 
a  single  county  organization,  created  in  the  year  1800, 
and  bearing  the  name  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Con- 
necticut families,  one  member  of  which,  Jonathan  Trum- 
bull, Jr.,  famous  soldier  and  statesman,  was  at  that  time 
governor  of  the  state.  The  phrase  "Brother  Jonathan'' 
which  fifty  years  ago  was  used  almost  as  frequently  as 
"Uncle  Sam"  is  today,  is  supposed  to  refer  to  Jonathan 
Trumbull,  Sr.,  also  governor  under  both  kingdom  and 
republic,  and  an  intimate  friend  and  valiant  supporter 
of  George  Washington. 

In  this  survey  towns  were  made  five  miles  square, 
(smaller  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  state,)  their 
bounds  being  as  nearly  as  possible  meridians  and  paral- 
lels of  latitude. 
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In  1807  Portage  County  was  formed,  including  much 
of  what  is  now  Summit  County,  the  latter  being  organ- 
ized in  1840.  Thus  our  Town  of  Tallmadge  has  been 
a  part  of  three  different  county  organizations,  though 
during  the  period  of  its  history  in  which  we  are  espe- 
cially interested  it  was  a  part  of  Portage  County.  As 
an  easy  way  of  describing  its  location  I  may  say  that  in 
recent  years  it  has  been  despoiled  to  satisfy  the  in- 
satiable appetite  of  the  Rubber  Tire,  the  city  of  Akron 
having  taken  a  good  bite  out  of  its  southwestern  corner, 
while  the  northwestern  corner  has  fallen  prey  to  the 
hunger  of  the  municipality  of  Cuyahoga  Falls. 

Previous  to  the  year  1807  it  had  neither  name  nor 
white  inhabitants.  In  July  of  that  year  came  David 
Bacon,  missionary  and  colonist,  in  both  capacities  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  certainly  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  successful  failures  of  his  time. 

I  say  this  because,  though  measured  by  all  or  any 
of  the  ordinary  standards  of  success  his  work,  both  as 
missionary  and  colonist,  was  an  almost  irredeemable 
failure,  his  unselfish  devotion  to  the  betterment  of  the 
condition  of  his  fellows;  his  readiness  to  undergo  the 
severest  hardships;  to  travel  on  foot  for  hundreds  of 
miles  through  dense,  unblazed  forests,  clad  as  the 
aborigines  and  often  suffering  from  hunger  and  thirst; 
his  apparently  unbreakable  courage  and  buoyancy  of 
disposition;  all  these,  together  with  the  inborn  nobility 
of  his  character,  go  to  make  of  David  Bacon  a  truly 
heroic  figure.  f 

In  the  year  1800  he  was  sent  by  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  Connecticut  to  service  among  the  Indian  tribes 
on  the  border  of  Lake  Erie.  He  was  then  about  forty 
years  of  age,  an  idealist  and  a  dreamer. 

Vol.  XXXII  — 38. 
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Shortly  before  starting  on  the  long  and  dangerous 
journey  to  the  military  post  at  Detroit,  which  was  to  be 
the  center  of  his  new  field  of  labor,  he  had  married  Alice 
Parks,  aged  eighteen  years,  who  developed  into  a  woman 
of  rare  qualities.  Possessing  the  missionary  spirit  to  an 
equal  degree  with  her  husband  she  combined  great  cour- 
age with  good,  practical  sense,  the  latter  quality  being 
in  him  almost  totally  lacking.  In  reading  the  life  of  Da- 
vid Bacon,  as  portrayed  by  his  illustrious  son,  Dr.  Leon- 
ard Bacon,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  it  was  the  mother 
who  patiently  bore  the  greater  share  of  the  burden  of  a 
hard  life,  not  always  buoyed  up  by  the  emotional  op- 
timism which  never  failed  the  father. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  David  Bacon  always  to 
plan  larger  than  he  could  build.  At  Detroit  he  became 
involved  in  debt;  his  relations  with  the  officers  at  the 
military  post  were  not  entirely  satisfactory  and  for  va- 
rious reasons  that  cannot  have  a  place  here,  after  a  serv- 
ice of  nearly  four  years  he  was  directed  by  the  Con- 
necticut Society  to  leave  that  part  of  the  country  and 
"without  unnecessary  delay,  to  repair  to  New  Connecti- 
cut, there  to  itinerate  as  a  missionary  and  improve  him- 
self in  the  Indian  language/'  To  most  men  this  would 
have  been  a  serious  blow  but  soon  after  he  received  the' 
order,  which  was  nearly  six  months  in  reaching  him,  he 
wrote  as  follows: 

As  my  mind  was  fully  bent  on  prosecuting  the  objects 
of  this  mission,  and  as  I  had  strong  hopes  that  God  would 
glorify  Himself  by  granting  success  to  it,  notwithstanding  pres- 
ent appearances,  I  was  not  thinking  or  wishing  for  a  removal. 
But  the  information  I  have  mentioned  (the  order  for  removal) 
gave  a  turn  to  my  thoughts,  and  the  more  I  contemplated  the 
increasing  discouragements  attending  this  mission  and  the 
brighter  prospects  which  were  presented  from  another  quarter, 
the  more  occasion  I  saw  for  joy  and  thankfulness. 
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Shortly  we  find  him  at  Hudson,  then  a  young  and 
small  settlement,  destined  to  furnish  one  of  his  great  dis- 
appointments, as  the  seat  of  the  Western  Reserve  Col- 
lege. 

An  unfriendly  message  from  Connecticut  balled  him 
to  New  England  to  render  an  account  of  his  mission  in 
Detroit. 

This  journey  he  made  alone  and  almost  entirely  on 
foot,  though  when  he  began  it  "he  was  just  recovering 
from  a  very  serious  attack  of  intermittent  fever  and 
was  pale  and  emaciated." 

After  being  fully  exonerated  of  all  suspicions  of  dis- 
lonesty  he  was  offered,  on  his  return  to  Hudson,  another 
.ppointment  by  the  Missionary  Society.  But  in  the 
meantime  there  had  developed  in  his  mind  a  vision  of 
an  adventure  of  another  sort;  one  which  he  believed 
would  be  of  greater  value  to  the  "New  Connecticut"  to 
which  he  had  become  greatly  attached,  than  anything  he 
might  accomplish  as  a  missionary  among  the  Indians. 

Filled  with  enthusiasm  for  the  new  enterprise,  he 
again  journeyed  to  Connecticut,  where  he  sought  the 
proprietors  of  the  twenty-five  square  miles  of  unoccu- 
pied land,  upon  which  he  afterwards  bestowed  the  name 
of  the  principal  owner,  Colonel  Benjamin  Tallmadge 
of  Litchfield,  Connecticut. 

Another  of  the  proprietors  was  Roger  Newberry, 
grandfather  of  Professor  John  S.  Newberry,  the  dis- 
tinguished geologist  who,  though  born  in  Connecticut 
was  brought,  at  the  age  of  two  years,  to  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
where  he  grew  up  upon  the  estate  inherited  by  his 
father. 

With  a  characteristic  recklessness  Bacon  purchased 
twenty  of  the  twenty-five  square  miles  of  this  tract  with- 
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out  having  a  dollar  to  put  down  in  payment.  The  re- 
maining five  mostly  belonged  to  persons  who  might,  and 
later  did  join  in  his  enterprise. 

His  plan  was  to  establish  in  this  town  a  strictly  Chris- 
tian community,  which  should  be  a  model  in  all  of  its 
affairs  for  other  settlements  in  the  Western  Reserve. 
Farms  or  lots  of  land  were  to  be  sold  only  to  members 
in  good  standing  of  the  Congregational  Church,  for  the 
support  of  which  each  purchaser,  by  special  contract, 
agreed  to  pay  a  yearly  tax  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
his  property. 

It  is  related  that  for  a  time  this  condition  of  church 
membership  was  strictly  adhered  to,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception. It  was  necessary  to  have  a  blacksmith  in  the 
community  and  in  the  discussion  of  this  problem  there 
was  a-general  agreement  that  one  competent  and  willing 
to  shoe  a  kicking  horse  or  a  reluctant  mule  would  prob- 
ably find  it  necessary  to  use  language  of  a  strength  and 
flavor  not  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  decalogue !  Al- 
most without  exception  the  earlier  followers  of  Bacon 
were  either  directly  from  New  England  or  New  Eng- 
landers  from  earlier  settlements  in  adjoining  counties. 

In  the  first  roll  of  the  inhabitants  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  the  various  occupations  of  the  people,  but  in  it 
there  is  found  the  name  "Boosinger",  belonging  to  a 
well-known  German  family  which  was  among  the  first 
to  settle  in  that  part  of  the  state,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  in  this  instance  it  reveals  the  identity  of  the 
profane  blacksmith. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  during  one  of  the  prolonged 
absences  of  the  head  of  the  community,  engaged  in  a 
propaganda  for  increasing  its  numbers,  his  frail  but 
heroic  wife,  alone  with  her  small  children  in  the  log 
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cabin  in  the  woods,  was  on  the  verge  of  starvation  and 
when  this  fact  was  discovered  by  the  blacksmith  he  went 
at  night  to  tht  farm  of  a  well-to-do  settler,  stole  a  bag 
of  wheat,  carried  it  to  the  mill  to  be  ground,  afterwards 
depositing  the  flour  at  her  door,  thus  adding  the  crime 
of  theft  to  that  of  profanity. 

In  his  imagination  Bacon  saw  the  Town  of  Tall- 
madge  as  a  civic  and  social  unit,  and  to  this  end  in  its 
"laying  out"  it  was  a  marked  departure  from  the  prac- 
tice of  other  townships  of  the  Western  Reserve,  indeed, 
in  this  respect  it  is,  I  believe,  unique.  Instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  usual  practice  by  dividing  his  tract  into  blocks 
one  mile  square,  with  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  in 
each,  his  five  miles  square  town  was  divided  into  sixteen 
blocks,  each  being  a  mile  and  a  quarter  square  and  con- 
taining one  thousand  acres. 

Public  roads  were  located  along  all  four  sides  of  each 
block  and  from  each  of  the  corners  of  the  town  diagonal 
roads  were  constructed,  meeting  at  the  center,  thus 
giving  all  parts  of  the  tract  comparatively  easy  access 
to  the  central  reservation  of  some  hundreds  of  acres, 
upon  which  the  village  was  to  grow,  including  the 
church,  the  academy  or  high  school,  and  also,  in  the  near 
future,  what  was  closest  to  his  heart,  the  "Yale"  of  New 
Connecticut. 

So  alluring  a  prospect  as  that  offered  by  Bacon  could 
not  fail  to  attract  those  who  were  in  sympathy  with  his 
theory  of  life  in  a  Christian  community  and  the  result 
was  a  gathering  of  a  group  of  families  much  above  the 
average  in  intelligence,  culture  and  the  essentials  of  high 
character.  Among  them  were  some  of  the  holders  of 
that  part  of  the  town  not  purchased  by  Bacon,  who 
gladly  accepted  his  geographical  and  other  limitations. 
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,  There  were,  for  example,  the  two  Elizur  Wrights, 
father  and  son,  the  one  already  distinguished  through- 
out New  England  for  his  scholarly  attainments,  the 
other  destined  to  achieve  an ,  international  reputation  in 
many  fields  of  intellectual  activity. 

After  graduating  at  Yale  the  younger  Wright  re- 
turned to  Ohio  to  serve  for  a  few  years  as  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  Western  Reserve  College  which  had 
only  recently  opened  its  doors  at  Hudson;  the  "Yale" 
of  New  Connecticut,  which  both  Bacon  and  Elizur 
Wright,  Sr.,  had  hoped  to  see  grow  out  of  the  Academy, 
conducted  by  the  latter  in  the  Town  of  Tallmadge  ten 
years  earlier.  Elizur  Wright,  Jr.,  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  American  Anti-slavery  Society,  a  writer  of 
eminence  on  a  wide  variety  of  topics,  a  distinguished 
mathematician,  a  poet,  a  newspaper  man,  internation- 
ally known  as  perhaps  the  first  authority  of  his  time  in 
matters  relating  to  Life  Insurance,  and  an  inventor  of 
numerous  valuable  mechanical  devices. 

Indeed  there  are  a  few  other  men  in  our  history  who 
have  successfully  cultivated  so  varied  an  assortment  of 
really  serious  occupations. 

But  from  a  material  point  of  view  the  Christian  com- 
munity in  Tallmadge  was  doomed  to  failure.  Bacon 
had  expected- to  pay  the  Connecticut  proprietors  out  of 
the  receipts  from  his  sale  of  the  tract  to  settlers,  in 
smaller  lots.  But  too  few  settlers  came  and  some  of 
those  who  did  come  had  adopted  the  same  financial  pol- 
icy as  that  of  the  founder  of  the  community.  Naturally 
disaster  followed.  Bacon  was  deeply  involved  in  debt 
and  much  of  the  land  became  the  property  of  the  orig- 
inal owners. 

From  the  log  cabin,  built  with  his  own  hands  on  the 
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bank  of  a  small  brook  near  the  southern  line  of  the  town, 
to  which  David  Bacon  had  brought  his  wife  and  small 
children  in  1807,  four  years  later,  suffering,  as  he  said, 
from  "illness  and  a  broken  heart"  he  led  the  way  back 
to  the  old  Connecticut,  which  he,  with  his  young  wife 
had  left  in  such  exaltation  of  spirit  only  ten  years  be- 
fore. He  had  been  practically  dismissed  by  the  Congre- 
gational Society  which  he  had  founded,  from  which  he 
had  been  estranged  for  some  time.  In  a  little  while  he 
died  of  premature  decay,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-six 
years.  ■  U  ■■■•■■■ 

But,  to  his  everlasting  credit,  he  had  founded,  first, 
a  line  of  direct  descendants,  for  several  generations  all 
eminent  and  useful  men  and  women.  Greatest  of  these 
was  his  own  son,  Leonard,  who  left  the  town  of  Tall- 
madge with  his  father  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  later 
the  celebrated  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  New  Haven,  which  office  he  filled  continu- 
ously for  fifty-seven  years;  sharing  with  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  the  distinction  of  being  the  most  famous 
preacher  of  the  nineteenth  century.  To  his  able  discus- 
sion of  the  problem  of  human  slavery  Lincoln  gladly 
attributed  his  own  "clear  and  sober  conviction"  on  that 
subject.  His  son,  Leonard  Woolsey,  also  a  clergyman, 
eminent  as  preacher,  author  and  musical  composer ;  six 
other  sons  of  Leonard  who  won  professional  and  liter- 
ary distinction;  and  a  daughter  who  was  instrumental 
in  founding  the  famous  Hampton  Institute. 

And  second,  the  Town  of  Tallmadge,  which  Dr. 
Leonard  Bacon  declared  to  be  his  father's  one  great 
achievement.  Even  before  his  death  those  of  the  set- 
tlers who  had  believed  themselves  to  have  had  a  griev- 
ance, acknowledged  the  great  moral  and  intellectual 
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value  of  the  foundation  which  he  laid,  upon  which  the 
community,  after  a  period  of  depression,  continued  to 
grow  and  to  thrive. 

And  even  today,  after  a  lapse  of  a  hundred  years  the 
town  still  bears  the  impress  of  the  missionary  colonizer. 
The  intelligent  traveler  by  automobile  from  Akron  to 
Youngstown  and  Pittsburgh,  or  vice  versa,  will  be  well 
repaid  for  a  short  detour  through  the  center  of  this, 
town,  where  on  all  sides  he  will  see  evidences  of  a  higher 
standard  of  living  and  a  refinement  of  life  not  often 
met  with  in  rural  communities. 

There  are  still  many  families  of  good  New  England 
ancestry,  a  superior  type  with  whom  civic  pride  flour- 
ishes. 

It  is  related  that  when,  some  years  ago,  the  congre- 
gation invited  a  Connecticut  clergyman  to  be  pastor  of 
the  church,  he  declined,  giving  to  an  intimate  friend  the 
reason  that  "there  were  too  many  great  and  good  men 
in  Tallmadge." 

A  year  or  two  ago  during  a  pleasant  afternoon  spent 
in  the  town  I  succeeded,  after  a  good  deal  of  trouble, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Marsh,  pastor  of 
the  village  church  from  1875  to  1885,  in  finding  the  me- 
morial tablet  placed,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  on  the 
site  of  David  Bacon's  log  cabin  by  direction  of  his 
grandsons.  It  is  a  large  boulder,  one  side  of  which  is 
nearly  flat,  and  on  this  is  cut  the  following: 

HERE 

THE  FIRST  CHURCH 

IN    TALLMADGE    WAS 

GATHERED  IN   THE 

HOME    OF 
REV.   DAVID   BACON. 

Jan.  22  icSoc). 
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It  was  impossible  to  suppress  a  wish  that  instead  of 
commemorating  the  birth  of  the  church,  which  closed  its 
doors  against  him  at  the  moment  of  his  severest  trial, 
there  had  been  inscribed  the  name  of  the  gentle  but 
heroic  wife  and  mother,  and  also  that  of  the  child  born 
in  that  cabin,  of  whom  more  anon. 

Some  of  us  have  had  at  least  a  mild  interest  in  the 
lists  of  "My  Ten  Favorite  Books"  which  have  appeared 
in  some  of  the  daily  newspapers  during  the  past  few- 
months. 

Here  was  a  sort  of  "grand  jury"  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  members,  sitting  upon  the  relative  merits  of  all 
books,  in  all  languages  and  of  all  ages,  with  each  mem- 
ber rendering  his  verdict  independently  of  the  others. 
This  remarkable  jury  constituted  a  motley  assembly, 
representing  nearly  every  conceivable  occupation  and 
including,  among  others,  literary  critics,  poets,  revival- 
ists, prize  fighters,  labor  leaders,  college  professors, 
Broadway  dancers,  architects,  child  prodigies  and 
others. 

In  all  nearly  one  thousand  books  were  named,  each 
being  in  the  opinion  of  some  member  of  the  jury  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  first  decade.  Of  the  entire  one  thou- 
sand only  twenty  received  nine  or  more  votes,  out  of  a 
total  of  one  hundred  and  thirty. 

Considering  the  rather  bizarre  character  of  this 
project  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  that,  while  in  the 
final  resume,  at  the  head  of  the  column  stand  Shake- 
speare and  the  Bible  (the  two  most  talked  of  and  least 
read  of  all  books),  Mark  Twain's  Huckleberry  Finn 
is  in  third  place!  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  number 
of  votes  cast  for  Shakespeare  exceeded  those  for  the 
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Bible  by  fifty  per  cent;  and  it  is  still  more  worth  noting 
that  of  all  the  thousand  in  competition,  the  two  given 
first  and  second  place  were  the  only  books  whose  author- 
ship is  in  doubt. 

Fifty  years  ago,  to  have  raised  the  question  "Who 
wrote  the  Bible?"  would  have  exposed  one  to  contu- 
melious criticism,  and  a  century  earlier  might  have  en- 
dangered one's  life. 

And  a  half  century  ago  one  who  doubted  the  genu- 
ineness of  what  is  today  by  many,  frankly  spoken  of 
as  the  "Shakespeare  Myth"  would  have  been  looked 
upon  as  well  on  the  road  to  insanity. 

Of  the  first  of  these  now  admittedly  unsolved  prob- 
lems, I  shall  have  nothing  to  say,  except  to  put  into  the 
record  a  curious  discovery  which  has  suggested  a  pos- 
sible solution  of  both  at  "one  fell  stroke." 

I  have  it  from  no  less  an  authority  than  Dr.  George 
B.  Stewart,  the  distinguished  head  of  the  Auburn  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (whose  sense  of  humor  is  more  highly 
developed  than  is  the  case  with  many  of  his  profession) 
that  there  is  very  strong  evidence  that  Shakespeare 
wrote  the  Bible.  Some  indefatigable  searcher  after 
truth  has  found  that  in  the  forty-sixth  Psalm  the  forty- 
sixth  word  from  the  beginning  is  "shake";  starting  at 
the  end  (omitting  the  exclamatory  and  meaningless 
word  selah)  and  counting  backward  the  forty-sixth 
word  is  "spear." 

It  is  hard  to  deny  such  a  combination  of  "forty- 
sixes"  the  conclusion  that  the  Calculus  of  Probabilities' 
would  indicate. 

Seriously,  however,  this  interesting  fact  is  by  no 
means  without  significance  in  connection  with  the  mat- 
ter under  consideration,  as  it  is  k  good  illustration  of 
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the  method  employed  by  a  certain  school  of  investi- 
gators: who  claim  to  have  found  in  cipher  in  the  text  of 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  not  only  the  names  of  the 
real,  authors  but  complete  stories  of  their  origin,  and 
other  things  quite  unrelated  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
plays  themselves. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  nearly  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  passed  after  the  death  of  Shake- 
speare before  there  was  any  printed  or  published  sug- 
gestion of  doubt  as  to  his  being  the  real  author  of  the 
plays,  which  appeared  in  their  first  complete  form  in  the 
famous  Folio  Edition,  an  event,  the  three  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  which  we  are  this  year  celebrating. 

The  evidence  both  for  and  against  the  generally  ac- 
cepted view  was  essentially  the  same  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  as  it  is  now.  Like  many  of  our  strongly 
intrenched  opinions  or  beliefs,  it  may  have  begun  as  an 
assumption  or  sort  of  "working  hypothesis,"  intended 
by  those  who  were  its  sponsors  or  inventors  to  be  only 
temporary,  but  as  time  passed  it  became  a  firmly  estab- 
lished conviction  of  the  intelligent  human  mind  which, 
•up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  seemed  destined 
to  enjoy  a  placid  perpetuity. 

It  was  from  America,  where  many  new  things  have 
been  thought  of  and  thought  out,  that  the  first  shock 
came. 

In  the  year  1848  there  was  published  by  Harper 
Brothers,  a  book  entitled  The  Romance  of  Yachting, 
by  Joseph  C.  Hart,  in  which  there  is  a  vigorous  attack 
upon  the  then  universally  accepted  view  of  Shake- 
speare's authorship. 

Of  this  Mr.  Hart  I  know  very  little.  His  name  did 
not  find  its  way  into  the  Biographical  Dictionaries  of 
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the  period,  but  from  "internal  evidence,"  gleaned  from 
the  pages  of  the  book  itself,  it  may  safely  be  inferred 
that  he  was  of  a  Dutch  family,  a  "Knickerbocker",  a 
lawyer  by  profession  and  an  inveterate  hater  of  Eng- 
land and  the  English  people,  which  latter  fact  may  ex- 
plain his  readiness  to  entertain  and  exploit  the  anti- 
Shakespeare  idea.  Starting  with  the  well-known  letter 
of  Robert  Greene  to  Marlowe  and  others,  in  which  he 
refers  to  "an  upstart  crow,  beautiful  with  our  feath- 
ers," he  fills  about  twenty  pages  of  his  book  with  a 
scholarly  and  somewhat  detailed  analysis  of  the  more 
important  plays,  reaching  the  conclusion  that  only  the 
very  worst  features  of  any  of  them,  if  any  part  at  all, 
should  be  credited  to  William  Shakespeare. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  this  attack  upon  the  pop- 
ular belief  regarding  the  authorship  of  the  plays  re- 
ceived, at  the  time,  little,  if  any  attention.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  Hart's  book  enjoyed  but  a  limited 
circulation  and  was  not  widely  read  among  those  who 
would  be  likely  to  take  up  the  cudgels  in  defense  of  the 
orthodox  view. 

But  for  some  years  previous  to  the  publication  of 
Hart's  book,  the  question  raised  therein  had  been  in  the 
mind  of  another;  one  who  had  studied  the  plays  from 
an  entirely  different  point  of  view  and  had  arrived  at 
the  same  conclusion  by  an  entirely  different  route. 

That  other  was  the  child  born  in  the  Town  of  Tall- 
madge,  in  the  log  cabin  by  the  brook,  on  the  second  of 
February,  1811,  a  few  months  before  David  and  Alice 
Bacon  turned  their  faces  away  from  the  enterprise  on 
which  all  their  hopes  for  the  future  had  rested,  to  make 
the  long  and  weary  journey  back  to  Connecticut  where 
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were  still  a  few  faithful  friends  who  would  stand  be- 
tween them  and  starvation. 

Delia  Bacon  shared  with,  her  brother  in  the  inheri- 
tance from  a  fine  ancestry,  of  a  remarkably  brilliant 
mind,  together  with  a  rare  power  of  concentration  and 
devotion  of  self  to  a  single  idea  which,  in  the  end,  proved 
to  be  her  Nemesis. 

Though  her  early  youth  was  spent  in  extreme  pov- 
erty she  became  one  of  the  most  accomplished  women 
of  her  day. 

Highly  educated,  she  was  a  successful  teacher,  a 
popular  lecturer  and  the  author  of  two  or  three  success- 
ful volumes  before  she  became  absorbed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  her  theory  regarding  the  plays  of  Shakespeare, 
of  which  from  childhood  she  had  been  an  incessant 
reader. 

Briefly,  her  theory  was  that  a  profound  political 
philosophy  is  imbedded  in  the  text  or  concealed  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  plays,  the  open  avowal  of  which  at 
that  period  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  authors,  who 
were  not  Shakespeare,  of  whom  she"  spoke  disdainfully 
as  "Lord  Leicester's  groom/'  but  a  group  of  learned 
men  about  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  including 
Francis  Bacon,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  others. 

She  was  inspired  by  a  great  passion  to  unfold  to  the 
world  this  philosophy,  the  key  to  which  she  believed  she 
had  found  in  the  letters  of  Lord  Bacon. 

In  1853,  having  matured  her  plans  and  committed 
her  thoughts  to  writing,  she  went  to  London  (contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  her  family  and  friends)  for  further  re- 
search, especially  in  a  certain  direction.  Her  desire 
to  accomplish  this  had  become  an  unescapable  obses- 
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sion,  and  she  hoped,  also,  to  procure  the  publication  of 
her  magnum  opus  which,  through  the  good  offices  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  then  American  Consul  at  Liver- 
pool, finally  did  appear  as  a  large  volume  of  about  six 
hundred  pages,  bearing  the  lofty  title,  The  Philosophy 
of  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare  Unfolded. 

It  begins  with  a  charming  preface  by  Hawthorne, 
prepared  with  great  care,  and  tactful  to  a  degree  quite 
worthy  of  the  diplomatic  post  which  he  filled,  for  he 
afterward  admitted  that  he  had  never  read  the  book  and 
that  he  knew  of  only  one  person  who  had  succeeded  in 
doing  so.  'This  person,"  he  adds,  "a  young  man  of 
genius  and  enthusiasm  has  assured  me  that  he  has  read 
it  from  beginning  to  end  and  is  completely  a  convert  to 
its  doctrines. " 

In  style  and  composition  the  book  shows  excellent 
literary  ability,  a  knowledge  of  classical  literature  and  a 
remarkable  command  of  the  English  tongue,  but  it  is 
involved  and  often  obscure,  so  as  to  be  quite  forbidding. 

Some  notion  of  it  may  be  had  from  the  fact  that  the 
opening  sentence,  stating  the  proposition  to  be  demon- 
strated, contains  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  words,  and  this  is  followed  by  another  num- 
bering two  hundred  and  twenty-one. 

Hawthorne,  who  saw  Delia  Bacon  but  once,  and  that 
in  London,  describes  her  as  follows: 

She  was  rather  uncommonly  tall  and  had  a  striking  and 
expressive  face,  dark  hair,  dark  eyes,  which  shone  with  an  in- 
ward light  as  soon  as  she  began  to  speak  and  by  and  by  a  color 

came  into  her  cheeks  and  made  her  look  almost  young 

I  could  suppose  her  to  have  been  handsome  and  exceedingly 
attractive  once Her  conversation  was  remarkably  sugges- 
tive, alluring  forth  one's  own  ideas  .from  the  shy  places  where 
they  usually  haunt. 
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She  visited  Carlyle,  to  whom  she  had  brought  a  letter 
from  Emerson.     Of  her  he  wrote  in  reply: 

As  for  Miss  Bacon,  we  find  her,  with  her  modest,  shy 
dignity,  with  her  solid  character  and  strange  enterprise,  a  real 
acquisition,  and  hope  we  shall  see  more  of  her,  now  that  she 
has  come  nearer  to  us  to  lodge. 

I  have  not  in  my  life  seen  anything  so  tragically  quixotic 
as  her  Shakespeare  enterprise..  ....  .1  do  cheerfully  what  I  can, 

which  is  far  more  than  she  asks  of  me,  for  I  have  not  seen  a 
prouder,  more  silent  soul ;  but  there  is  not  the  least  possibility  of 
truth  in  the  notion  she  has  taken  up. 

Miss  Bacon  wrote  to  her  sister  as  follows: 

My  visit  to  Mr.  Carlyle  was  very  rich.  I  wish  you  could 
have  heard  him  laugh.  .  Once  or  twice  I  thought  he  would  have 
taken  the  roof  of  the  house  off.  At  first  they  were  perfectly 
stunned,  he  and.  the  gentleman  he  had  invited  to  meet  me: 
They  turned  black  in  the  face  at  my  presumption.  "Do  you 
mean  to  say  so  and  so?"  said  Mr.  Carlyle  with  his  strong  em- 
phasis, and  I  said  that  I  did,  and  they  both  looked  at  me  with 
staring  eyes,  speechless  from  want  of  words  in  which  to  cen- 
vey  their  sense  of  my  audacity.  At  length  Mr.  Carlyle  came 
down  on  me  with  such  a  volley.  I  did  not  mind  it  in  the  least. 
I  told  him  he  did  not  know  what  was  in  the  plays,  if  he  said 
that,  and  no  one  could  know  who  believed  that  "that  booby" 
wrote  them. 

It  was  then  that  he  began  to  shriek,  you  could  have  heard 
him  a  mile! 

Some  time  before  the  publication  of  her  book  she 
took  up  her  residence  at  Stratford  and  began  to  haunt 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  which  is  Shake- 
speare's grave.  She  was  obsessed  with  the  idea  that 
rich  secrets  regarding  the  plays,  their  meaning  and 
origin,  had  been  placed  in  that  grave  by  Raleigh  or 
Bacon  and  that  the  "curse"  which  is  inscribed  upon  its 
cover,  was  put  there  as  a  protection,  until  there  should 
come  one  with  t  he  conviction  that  the  laurel  wreath 
resting  on  the  brow  of  the  man  of  Stratford  was  a  lie, 
and  the  courage  to  tear  it  away. 
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The  four  lines  of  this  well-known  epitaph  are  really 
little  better  than  doggerel  and  quite  unworthy  of  the 
genius  to  whom  they  are  attributed. 

Good  friend  for  Jesus'  sake  forbear 
To  dig  the  dust  enclosed  here: 
Blest  be  the  man  that  spares  these  stones 
And  curst  be  he  that  moves  my  bones. 

That  she  was  determined  not  to  "spare  these  stones" 
soon  became  evident,  for  along  with  the  system  of 
philosophy  which,  as  Hawthorne  says,  had  grown  up  in 
her  mind  "without  her  volition,  contrary,  in  fact,  to  the 
determined  resistance  of  her  volition,"  there  had  come 
the  belief,  based  on  the  letter  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  if  she 
could  raise  the  slab  of  stone  on  which  the  curse  is  cut, 
the  secret  would  be  revealed. 

Looking  to  the  accomplishment  of  her  purpose  she 
even  ventured  to  begin  negotiations  with  the  clerk  and 
afterwards  with  the  vicar  of  the  church  and  it  is  thought 
that  both  were  inclined  to  favor  her  proposal. 

At  any  rate,  she  was  not  interfered  with,  was  al- 
lowed the  freedom  of  the  church,  even  at  a  late  hour  of 
the  night.  On  one  of  her  nightly  visits  she  brought  a 
dark  lantern  and,  thinking  herself  alone,  made  her  way 
to  the  tomb  and  began  a  careful  examination  of  it,  sat- 
isfying herself  that  she  could,  alone,  remove  the  cover. 
Doubtless  frightened  by  the  chance  of  finding  nothing 
if  she  made  the  trial,  thus  wrecking  hopes  by  which  she 
had  been  sustained  for  years,  at  the  last  moment  her 
courage  failed  her,  and  soon  the  clerk  made  his  appear- 
ance, having  been  purposely  on  the  watch,  though 
hidden. 

But  the  end  had  come;  the  brilliant  intellect  had 
given  way.    The  Mayor  of  Stratford  assumed  charge  of 
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her  as  an  insane  person  and  notified  the  American  Min- 
ister, then  James  Buchanan.  She  was  sent  home,  placed 
in  an  asylum,  where  a  few  months  later,  she  died. 

Her  life  seemed  an  even  more  complete  failure  than 
that  of  her  father. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare  Un- 
folded had  few  readers  but  it  was  reviewed,  and  rather 
brutally,  by  some  of  the  critics  of  the  English  press,  who 
looked  upon  it  as  an  assault  upon  the  great  master  of 
English  literature,  which,  indeed,  it  was  from  their  point 
of  view.  These  criticisms  were  reprinted  in  this  country 
where  there  was  no  word  in  defense  of  its  author. 

But  it  startled  some  people  into  thinking  as  they  had 
never  thought  before.  Delia  Bacon  had  hit  the  bull's- 
eye  of  the  controversy  when  she  courageously  flung  into 
the  teeth  of  Thomas  Carlyle  the  assertion  that  no  one 
could  know  the  meaning  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare 
"who  believed  that  'that  booby'  wrote  them."  Carlyle's 
shriek  of  laughter  might  have  been  heard  a  mile,  but  her 
challenge  went  further. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  place  for  a  discussion 
of  the  merits  of  the  Shakespeare-  controversy.  I  do  not 
call  it  the  Shakespeare-Bacon  or  the  Shakespeare-Mar- 
lowe controversy,  for  it  is  primarily  the  Case  of  the 
Shakespeare  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  as  he  is  known  to 
us  after  centuries  of  the  most  careful  and  minute  re- 
search, versus  the  awe-inspiring  creature  of  our  imag- 
ination to  whom  for  centuries  we  have  attributed  the 
authorship  of  what  are  everywhere  admitted  to  be  the 
greatest  dramatic  compositions  to  be  found  in  any  lan- 
guage! 

When  Delia  Bacon  died,  a  victim  of  her  own  emo- 
tional enthusiasm,  she  stood  alone  in  her  advocacy  of 
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what  she  conceived  to  be  the  truth,  and  in  justice  to  her 
memory  I  must  remind  you  that  if  she  were  alive  to- 
day she  would  have  much  and  excellent  company.  In 
evidence  of  this  I  will  cite  a  few  words  from  those  whose 
opinions  will  command  attention. 

In  a  description  of  Stratford  published  in  1645, 
there  occurs  the  following: 

"Stratford  owes  all  its  glory  to  two  of  its  sons  — 
John,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  built  a  church 
there;  and  Hugh  Clopton,  who  built  at  his  own  cost  a 
bridge  of  fourteen  arches  across  the  Avon." 

The  church  referred  to  is  that  containing  Shake- 
speare's tomb  and  also  those  of  the  Clopton  family.  The 
citation  is  evidence  that  twenty-nine  years  after  his 
death,  and  twenty-two  years  after  the  publication  of 
the  complete,  first  folio  edition  of  his  works,  Shake- 
speare was  not  considered  an  asset  in  the  town  in  which 
he  was  born  and  which  today,  with  its  near  ten  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  lives  and  feeds  upon  his  memory. 
Evidently  the  "myth"  had  not  yet  started  on  its  tri- 
umphant way. 

Lord  Palmerston,  famous  English  statesman  and 
prime  minister,  said:  "I  rejoice  to  see  the  reintegration 
of  Italy,  the  unveiling  of  the  mystery  of  China,  and  the 
explosion  of  the  Shakespeare  illusions." 

John  Bright,  of  whom  Lord  Salisbury  said,  "He  was 
the  greatest  master  of  English  oratory  that  this  gen- 
eration —  I  may  say  several  generations  —  has  seen," 
declared  that  any  man  that  believed  that  William 
Shakespeare  wrote  "Hamlet"  or  "King  Lear"  was  a 
fool. 

Bismarck  said  in  1892  that  he  "could  not  understand 
how  it  were  possible  that  a  man,  however  gifted  with 
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the  intuitions  of  genius,  could  have  written  what  is  at- 
tributed to  Shakespeare  unless  he  had  been  in  touch 
with  the  great  affairs  of  state,  behind  the  .scenes  of  po- 
litical life,  and  also  intimate  with  all  the  social  courte- 
sies and  refinements  of  thought,  which  in  Shakespeare's 
time  were  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  highest  circles." 

In  the  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature, 
issued  in  1910  from  the  very  heart  of  conservative  Eng- 
land, we  have  the  following  regarding  Shakespeare: 

"We  do  not  know  the  identity  of  Shakespeare's 
father;  we  are  by  no  means  certain  of  the  identity  of 
his  wife.  *  *  *  We  do  not  know  whether  he  ever 
went  to  school.  No  biography  of  Shakespeare,  there- 
fore, which  deserves  any  confidence,  has  ever  been  con- 
structed without  a  large  infusion  of  the  tell-tale  words 
"apparently,"  "probably,"  "there  can  be  little  doubt," 
and  no  small  infusion  of  the  still  more  tell-tale  "per- 
haps," "it  would  be  natural,"  "according  to  what  was 
usual  at  the  time,"  etc.,  etc. 

Mark  Twain,  in  1911,  wrote  of  Shakespeare  (whom 
he  characterized  as  "just  a  Tar  Baby") :  "About  him 
you  can  find  nothing ;  *  *  *  We  can  go  to  the  rec- 
ords and  find  out  the  life  history  of  every  renowned 
race  horse  of  modern  times  —  but  not  Shakespeare's. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  this  —  but  there  is  one 
worth  all  the  rest  put  together;  he  hadn't  any  history 
to  tell ! 

There  is  no  way  of  getting  round  that  deadly  fact. 
And  no  sane  way  has  yet  been  discovered  of  getting 
round  its  formidable  significance!" 

Henry  Watterson,  of  whom  no  one  can  deny  the 
possession  of  rare  scholarly  and  literary  insight,  de- 
clared: 
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"The  man  who  can  believe  that  William  Shake- 
speare, of  Stratford-on-Avon,  wrote  the  dramas  that 
stand  in  his  name,  could  believe  that  Benedict  Arnold 
wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  Herbert 
Spencer  the  novels  of  Dickens." 

And  Henry  James  wrote,  "1  am  sort  of  haunted  by 
the  conviction  that  the  divine  William  was  the  biggest 
and  most  successful  Fraud  ever  practiced  on  a  patient 
world." 

Citations  of  similar  views  might  be  extended  almost 
indefinitely,  but  these  are  enough  for  my  purpose. 

No  belief  or  doctrine,  other  than  a  few  religious 
dogmas,  has  ever  rooted  itself  more  deeply  in  the  hu- 
man mind  than  this  faith  in  Shakespeare  as  the  author 
of  the  plays  published  over  his  name.  His  tomb  has 
become  a  shrine,  at  which  all  nations  worship  and  an 
invisible  monument  of  huge  dimensions  has  been  erected 
to  his  memory.  But  some  of  those  who,  in  recent  years 
have  contributed  most  generously  to  its  building,  are 
now  ready  to  acknowledge  the  weakness  of  its  foun- 
dation. 

Should  it  ever  fall,  and  there  are  many  who  believe 
that  it  must  fall  in  the  not  distant  future,  it  will  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  first  assault  upon  it  was  made  by 
Delia  Bacon,  born  in  a  log  cabin  in  the  Town  of  Tall- 
madge. 


CORNSTALK,  THE  INDIAN  CHIEF* 


BY  MRS.  ORSON  D.  DRYER 


"Rock-a-bye  baby,  on  the  tree  top, 
When  the  wind  blows  the  cradle  will  rock." 

A  certain  queer  little  cradle,  hanging  from  a  limb  of 
a  tree,  in  a  great  green  forest,  about  the  year  1720,  is 
rocking  to  and  fro  as  the  soft,  summer  wind  sways  the 
branches  above  it. 

It  is  a  gay  and  pretty  cradle,  soft  and  warm  with 
the  skin  of  the  moose,  and  gorgeous  with  bird  feathers 
and  brightly  colored  quills  of  the  porcupine,  and  from 
it  shine  out  the  black  eyes  of  a  little  red-rown  baby 
which  look  out  upon  the  beautiful  Scioto  valley,  filled 
with  the  sound  of  dashing  waters,  whispering  leaves 
and  singing  birds. 

So  the  little  Indian  swings,  to  and  fro,  making 
friends  with  the  birds  and  squirrels  and  learning  many 
things. 

As  soon  as  he  can  toddle  about  his  father,  who  is  a 
mighty  hunter,  becomes  his  teacher,  making  for  him  a 
little  bow  and  arrow  winged  with  eagle  feathers.  The 
boy  soon  learns  how  to  use  and  make  them ;  as  he  grows 
older  he  learns  to  paddle  a  canoe  where  the  river  is 
swiftest,  and  in  the  hunt  he  is  fleet  of  foot.  He  grows 
tall  and  straight  and  is  given  the  Indian  name  of  Keigh- 


*  Address  at  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and 
Historical  Society,  September  19,  1923. 
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tugh-qua,  meaning  Cornstalk,  signifying  a  blade  (or; 
stalk)  of  the  maize  plant. 

In  order  to  understand  the  Indian,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  something  of  his  history  and  environment.  As 
far  back  as  1669,  when  La  Salle's  expedition  descended 
the  Ohio,  and  when  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  in 
1682  he  claimed  all  the  Mississippi  Valley  for  the 
French  crown,  in  his  speech  he  named  the  Shawanoe 
(or  Shawnee)  tribes  in  the  Ohio  region. 

It  was  into  one  of  these  Shawnee  tribes  that  Corn- 
stalk was  born  to  become  its  chief.  We  know  but  little 
of  his  early  history,  but  one  can  easily  imagine  what 
the  effect  would  be  on  a  growing  youth,  to  see  the 
whites  coming  into  his  country  and  taking  possession; 
making  it  necessary  for  the  Indians  to  appeal  first  to 
the  French  and  then  to  the  English  for  the  right  to  hold 
their  hunting  ground  and  home-land.  They  felt  that 
their  enemies  had  combined  for  their  destruction  and 
they  found  themselves  engaged  in  a  fearful  struggle, 
which  involved  not  only  their  glory  but  their  very  ex- 
istence. Many  of  them  thought  that  the  two  white  na- 
tions had  conspired  to  destroy  them  and  then  to  divide 
their  lands.  Cornstalk  the  Shawnee,  and  Logan  the 
Mingo,  were  both  young  men,  but  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  received  their  "baptism  of  fire"  in 
the  French-Indian  war. 

Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Pennsylvania,  all  are 
largely  made  up  of  the  lands  which  were  by  original 
treaty  given  to  the  Indians.  The  Indians  had  been 
much  dissatisfied  ever  since  the  first  treaties  were  made. 
They  claimed  that  they  had  been  made  by  a  few  only 
and  the  United  States  had  told  them  that  if  any  white 
citizens  attempted  to  settle  on  their  lands  they  might 
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"punish  them  as  they  pleased".  Probably  the  greater 
part  of  the  white  settlers  were  ignorant  of  this  provision 
in  the  treaties,  as  are  a  great  many  American  citizens 
today,  who  are  unaware  that  the  Indians  had  provoca- 
tion, or  right  to  kill  intruders  on  their  land.  By  the  nar- 
ratives of  those  who  were  with  the  Indians  for  any 
length  of  time,  we  learn  that  prisoners  were  humanely 

treated.  The  adoption 
rites  may  have  been  se- 
vere, but  once  received 
into  the  tribe  a  prisoner 
was  treated  with  kind- 
ness and  consideration. 
After  the  year  1790,  this 
could  not  be  affirmed  of 
Ohio  tribes. 

The  Shawnees  were  a 
warlike  tribe  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Cornstalk 
was  a  prominent  leader 
during  the  years  of  In- 
dian attack  and  massacre 
between  1754  and  1763. 
His  forays  were  directed 
against  the  frontier  set- 
tlements of  Virginia,  as 
most  approachable  from  the  Scioto  country  where  the 
Shawnees  were  mostly  located. 

The  earliest  of  these  expeditions,  of  which  there  is 
any  record,  was  one  against  several  families  on  Carr's 
Creek  in  1759,  in  what  is  now  Rockbridge  County.  Pur- 
suing frontiersmen  rescued  the  prisoners  and  recovered 
considerable  booty.    Again  in  Pontiac's  War,  Cornstalk 
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led  a  marauding  party  into  the  same  neighborhood. 
Coming  in  the  guise  of  friendship,  they  first  attacked 
the  settlers  at  Muddy  Creek  in  Greenbier  County;  then 
then  Clendenins,  near  Lewisburg,  where  the  family  was 
horribly  massacred,  or  taken  into  captivity,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Mrs.  Clendenin,  who  made  her  es- 
cape after  being  taken  prisoner  and  finally  reached 
friends.  She  wandered  around  for  nine  days  and  nights 
with  nothing  to  eat  but  an  onion  and  salt,  which  she 
found  in  a  deserted  house. 

Cornstalk  was  one  of  the  hostages  exacted  by  Bou- 
quet in  1764,  but  he  escaped  from  Fort  Pitt  the  following 
year.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him  until  the  opening 
of  the  Dunmore  War  in  1774.  About  this  time,  while 
Logan  was  upon  the  war-path,  Cornstalk  shielded 
Richard  Butler  and  other  Pennsylvania  traders  among 
them,  from  the  fury  of  the  Mingoes ;  and  when  the  lat- 
ter were  ready  to  depart  with  their  goods,  Cornstalk 
sent  his  brother  Silver  Heels,  to  protect  them  on  their 
homeward  journey.  On  the  return  of  this  chief  and 
his  two  companions,  from  this  friendly  mission,  they 
were  waylaid  and  fired  upon  by  a  party  of  frontiersmen 
under  William  Linn,  and  Silver  Heels  was  dangerously 
wounded.  At  the  same  time  Cornstalk  sent  a  speech,  by 
the  united  advice  of  several  of  his  associated  chiefs,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Governors  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
and  the  commandant  at  Pittsburgh,  entreating  them  "to 
put  a  stop  to  any  further  hostilities  and  they  would  en- 
deavor to  do  the  same." 

About  the  end  of  August,  1774,  Lord  Dunmore, 
Governor  of  Virginia,  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt  and  for  sev- 
eral weeks  was  occupied  in  fruitless  negotiations  with 

the  Delaware,  Ming^o  and  Shawnee  chiefs,  the  latter  of 
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whom  were  requested  to  meet  him  and  make  a  treaty, 
somewhere  lower  down  the  Ohio.  The  Governor  and 
about  seven  hundred  men  set  out  in  canoes,  while  five 
hundred  more  under  Major  William  Crawford  marched 
by  land  and  conveyed  the  beeves  to  the  fort  at  Wheeling, 
where  they  arrived  September  30th.  From  this  point 
Crawford  marched  to  the  mouth  of  Hockhocking  and 
crossing,  his  forces  began  a  small  stockade  named  Fort 
Gower.  A  few  days  later  the  remainder  of  the  army 
arrived  under  Dunmore's  command. 

Lord  Dunmore  had  expected  to  meet  General  An- 
drew Lewis  at  this  point,  as  he  had  ordered  him  to 
march  with  about  twelve  hundred  militiamen  from  the 
southern  counties  and  join  him  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kanawha,  where  they  expected  to  proceed  to  the  In- 
dian villages  of  the  Shawnees.  When  he  did  not  find 
General  Lewis  there,  he  decided  not  to  wait  for  him,  but 
to  push  on  toward  the  villages.  When  he  came  to  the 
towns  he  found  that  they  were  deserted  and  that  the 
Indians  had  gone  to  attack  the  corps  under  General 
Lewis,  encamped  at  Point  Pleasant,  where  they  arrived 
on  the  6th  of  October,  numbering  about  eleven  hundred 
strong.  Upon  their  arrival  there  they  found  a  message 
in  a  hollow  tree  directing  them  to  join  his  Lordship  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Big  Hockhocking,  but  Lewis'  men  were 
spent  with  the  exertion  of  having  marched  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  through  a  tangled  for- 
est, transporting  troops  and  supplies.  Pens  had  to  be 
built  for  the  cattle  and  shelter  for  the  stores,  so  no  move 
was  made.  On  Saturday,  the  8th,  came  a  further  order 
from  the  Governor  to  join  him  at  Fort  Gower,  but  Lewis 
replied  that  he  would  do  so  as  soon  as  the  troops,  food, 
powder  and  supplies  reached  Point  Pleasant.     The  men 
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were  angry  and  did  not  want  to  go  out  of  their  way  to 
join  Dunmore,  but  wanted  to  march  directly  to  the  In- 
dian towns,  which  they  had  started  out  to  attack.  The 
9th  was  Sunday  and  these  sturdy  Scotch-Irish  Presby- 
terians spent  the  day  in  religious  exercises,  listening  to 
a  sermon  from  their  chaplain. 

Early  on  Monday  morning,  the  10th  of  October,  two 
soldiers  left  camp  in  quest  of  deer,  when  they  unex- 
pectedly came  in  sight  of  a  large  number  of  Indians  en- 
camped, who  immediately  fired  upon  them,  killing  one. 
The  other  escaped  unhurt,  communicated  the  intelli- 
gence that  he  had  seen  a  large  body  of  Indians,  "cover- 
ing four  acres  of  ground".  The  main  part  of  the  army 
was  immediately  ordered  out  under  Colonels  Charles 
Lewis  and  William  Fleming.  They  had  proceeded  but 
a  short  distance  when  they  met  the  enemy  and  the  ac- 
tion commenced.  At  the  first  onset  Colonel  Charles 
Lewis  was  killed  and  Colonel  Fleming  wounded,  the 
lines  gave  way  and  were  retreating  when  met  by  re- 
inforcements and  rallied.  The  engagement  then  became 
general  and  was  sustained  with  the  most  obstinate  fury 
on  both  sides,  from  sunrise  till  toward  the  close  of  eve- 
ning, when  a  fortunate  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
Virginia  troops  decided  the  day.  The  Indians  finding 
themselves  unexpectedly  between  two  armies  gave  way 
and  about  sundown,  commenced  a  retreat  across  the 
Ohio  to  their  towns  on  the  Scioto. 

Cornstalk's  intelligence  was  far  above  that  of  the  av- 
erage Shawnee.  He  had  before  the  battle  at  Point  Pleas- 
ant, urged  his  people  to  keep  the  peace  as  their  only  sal- 
vation, but  when  defeated  in  council  he  with  great  valor 
led  the  tribesmen  to  war.  Their  army  was  composed  of 
about  one  thousand   warriors   from   different   nations 
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north  of  the  Ohio ;  comprising  the  flower  of  the  Shaw- 
nee, Delaware,  Mingo,  Wyandotte  and  Cayuga  tribes, 
and  at  the  head  was  Cornstalk,  known  as  '"King  of  the 
Northern  Confederacy." 

This  distinguished  chief  and  great  warrior  proved 
himself  on  that  day,  to  be  justly  entitled  to  the  prom- 
inent station  which  he  occupied.  His  plan  of  alternate 
retreat  and  attack  was  well  conceived  and  called  forth 
the  admiration  of  his  enemies.  If  at  any  time  his  war- 
rior^  were  believed  to  waver,  his  voice  could  be  heard 
above  the  din  of  arms,  exclaiming  in  his  native  tongue, 
"Be  strong!  Be  strong!"  and  when  one  of  his  men  near 
him  became  reluctant  to  proceed  to  the  charge,  fearing 
the  example  would  have  a  pernicious  influence,  with  one 
blow  of  the  tomahawk  he  severed  his  skull.  It  was  per- 
haps a  solitary  instance  where  terror  predominated. 
Never  did  men  evidence  more  bravery  in  making  a 
charge  than  did  these  undisciplined  soldiers  of  the  for- 
est, in  the  field  at  Point  Pleasant. 

The  battle  of  Point  Pleasant  was  the  most  extensive, 
the  most  bitterly  contested,  and  fraught  with  the  most 
significance  of  any  Indian  battle  in  American  history. 
The  leaders  on  both  sides  were  experienced  and  able, 
the  soldiers  skillful  and  brave ;  the  victorious  party  had 
as  little  to  boast  of  as  the  vanquished.  It  is  fair  to  as- 
sume that  the  loss  of  the  Indians  was  not  far  short  of 
that  sustained  by  the  whites.  It  was  the  last  battle 
fought  by  the  Colonists  while  subject  to  British  rule. 
Some  historians  claim  that  it  was  the  first  battle  of  the 
Revolution  because  the  Indians  engaged  in  that  battle 
soon  became  the  British  allies.  Had  Cornstalk  been  the 
conqueror  the  colonists  would  have  been  stunned  to  in- 
action by  fear  of  defeat  and  the  whole  course  of  Amer- 
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ican  history  would  doubtless  have  been  otherwise  than 
history  records. 

At  the  first  council  held  after  the  defeat  of  the  In- 
dians, Cornstalk  reminding  them  of  their  late  ill  success 
and  that  the  Long  Knives  were  still  pressing  on  them, 
asked  what  should  be  then  done.  No  one  answered. 
Rising  again,  he  proposed  that  the  women  and  children 
should  all  be  killed  and  that  the  warriors  should  go  out 
and  fight,  until  they  too  were  slain.  Still  no  one  an- 
swered. Then,  said  he,  striking  his  tomahawk  into  the 
council  post,  "I  will  go  make  peace." 

On  the  third  day  after  Lord  Dunmore's  army  ar- 
rived at  Camp  Charlotte,  eight  chiefs  with  Cornstalk 
at  their  head  came  into  camp,  and  when  the  interpreter 
made  known  who  Cornstalk  was,  Lord  Dunmore  ad- 
dressed them,  and  from  a  written  memorandum,  recited 
the  various  infractions  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  of 
former  treaties  and  different  murders  unprovokedly 
committed  by  them.  To  all  this  Cornstalk  replied,  mix- 
ing a  good  deal  of  recrimination  with  the  defence  of  his 
red  brethren;  and  when  he  had  concluded,  a  time  was 
specified  when  the  chiefs  of  the  different  nations  should 
come  in  and  proceed  to  the  negotiations  of  a  treaty. 

Before  the  arrival  of  that  period,  Cornstalk  came 
alone  to  the  camp,  and  acquainted  the  Governor  that 
none  of  the  Mingoes  would  attend ;  and  that  he  was  ap- 
prehensive that  a  full  council  would  not  be  convened. 
Dunmore  then  requested  him  to  bring  as  many  chiefs  of 
other  nations,  as  he  could,  without  delay  to  the  council 
fire,  as  he  was  anxious  to  close  the  war  at  once ;  and  if 
this  could  not  be  effected  peaceably,  he  would  be  forced 
to  resume  hostilities.  Meanwhile  two  interpreters  were 
despatched  to  Logan  by  Lord  Dunmore,  requesting  his 
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attendance,  but  Logan  replied  that  t4he  was  a  warrior, 
not  a  councillor  and  would  not  come." 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  the  interpreters  to  Camp 
Charlotte,  Cornstalk  and  two  other  chiefs  made  their 
appearance  and  entered  into  negotiations  which  soon 
terminated  in  an  agreement  to  forbear  all  further  hos- 
tilities against  each  other,  —  to  give  up  the  prisoners 
then  held  by  them  and  to  attend  at  Pittsburgh,  with  as 
many  of  the  Indian  chiefs  as  could  be  prevailed  on  to 
meet  the  commissioners  from  Virginia,  in  the  ensuing 
summer,  where  a  treaty  was  to  be  concluded  and  rati- 
fied, —  Dunmore  requiring  hostages,  to  guarantee  the 
performance  of  those  stipulations,  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dians. The  war  of  1774  was  concluded  by  the  execu- 
tion of  this  treaty,  and  it  was  ratified  the  next  summer 
at  Pittsburgh,  as  planned  at  Camp  Charlotte. 

If  at  Point  Pleasant  Cornstalk  manifested  the  bravery 
and  generalship  of  a  mighty  captain,  in  the  negotiations 
at  Camp  Charlotte  he  displayed  the  skill  of  a  statesman, 
joined  to  powers  of  oratory,  rarely  if  ever  surpassed. 
With  the  most  patriotic  devotion  to  his  country,  and  in 
a  strain  of  most  commanding  eloquence,  he  recapitu- 
lated the  accumulated  wrongs,  which  had  oppressed 
their  fathers,  and  which  were  oppressing  them.  Sketch- 
ing in  lively  colors  the  once  happy  and  powerful  condi- 
tion of  the  Indians,  he  placed  in  striking  contrast  their 
present  fallen  fortunes  and  unhappy  destiny.  Exclaiming 
against  the  perfidiousness  of  the  whites  and  the  dishon- 
esty of  the  traders,  he  proposed  as  the  basis  of  a  treaty, 
that  no  persons  should  be  permitted  to  carry  on  a  com- 
merce with  the  natives  for  individual  profit ;  but  that 
their  white  brother  should  send  them  such  articles  as 
they  needed,  by  the  hands  of  honest  men,  who  were  to 
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exchange  them  at  a  fair  price,  for  their  skins  and  furs ; 
and  that  no  spirits  of  any  kind  should  be  sent  among 
them,  as  from  the  "fire  water"  of  the  whites,  proceeded 
evil  to  the  Indians. 

Colonel  Benjamin  Wilson,  then  an  officer  in  Lord 
Dunmore's  army,  and  whose  narrative  of  the  campaign 
furnished  the  facts  which  are  here  detailed,  according 
to  Withers  in  The  Border  Warfare,  at  the  time  when 
the  speeches  were  delivered  sat  immediately  behind  and 
close  to  Dunmore.  In  remarking  on  the  appearance  and 
manner  of  Cornstalk  while  speaking,  he  says,  "When  he 
arose,  he  was  in  no  wise  confused  or  daunted,  but  spoke 
in  a  distinct  and  audible  voice,  without  stammering  or 
repetition,  and  with  peculiar  emphasis.  His  looks  while 
addressing  Dunmore,  were  truly  grand  and  majestic,  yet 
graceful  and  attractive.  I  have  heard  the  first  orators 
in  Virginia,  Patrick  Henry  and  Richard  Henry  Lee,  but 
never  have  I  heard  one  whose  powers  of  delivery  sur- 
passed those  of  Cornstalk  on  that  occasion."  If  that 
speech  had  been  preserved,  it  might  have  been  as  fa- 
mous as  Logan's. 

Here  I  should  like  to  close  my  address,  because  the 
murder  of  Cornstalk  is  a  blot  on  American  history. 

In  October,  1777,  Cornstalk,  with  his  heart  filled  with 
good  will  to  his  Big  Knife  friends,  came  fearlessly  to 
the  garrison  at  Point  Pleasant  to  renew  pledges  of 
friendship  and  report  the  movements  of  the  Indians  in 
the  interest  of  the  British.  He  told  them  that  he  was 
opposed  to  joining  the  British  in  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution, but  that  all  of  his  nation  save  his  own  tribe,  were 
fully  resolved  to  do  so;  and  that  of  course,  he  and  his 
clan  would  have  to  run  with  the  stream,  as  he  expressed 
it.     Cornstalk  was  held  as  a  hostage  for  the  neutrality 
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of  his  people,  with  two  other  Indian  messengers  pre- 
viously made  captive.  Captain  Arbuckle,  in  charge  of 
the  camp,  assured  them  no  violence  would  be  offered 
them.  On  the  ninth  of  November,  Cornstalk's  son, 
El-i-nip-si-co  came  to  learn  if  his  father  was  alive  and 
well.  The  day  after  his  arrival  a  council  was  held  and 
Cornstalk  made  a  speech  in  which  he  said,  "When 
I  was  young,  and  went  to  war,  I  thought  that  each  ex- 
pedition might  prove  the  last,  and  I  would  return  no 
more.  Now,  I  am  here  amongst  you;  you  may  kill  me 
if  you  please ;  I  can  die  but  once ;  and  it  is  all  one  to  me, 
now  or  another  time."  Within  an  hour  after  this  coun- 
cil meeting,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Gilmore  was  shot  and 
scalped,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  fort,  by  some  of 
the  enemy  concealed  in  the  weeds  on  the  bank  of  the 
stream.  When  his  body  was  found  a  short  time  later 
by  some  soldiers,  they  shouted,  "Let  us.  kill  the  Indians 
in  the  fort.'1  Unhappily  none  of  the  officers  were  pres- 
ent, save  Captains  Stuart  and  Arbuckle,  who  were  pow- 
erless to  prevent  the  tragedy.  As  the  soldiers  reached 
the  cabin  door,  Cornstalk  rose  up  and  met  them,  baring 
his  breast  and  remarking,  "If  any  Big  Knife  has  any- 
thing against  me  let  him  now  avenge  himself" ;  El-i-nip- 
si-co,  trembling  with  fear  and  terror,  was  encouraged 
by  Cornstalk  not  to  be  afraid,  for  he  said  the  Great 
Spirit  had  sent  him  there  to  die  with  him;  and  shamed 
him  for  a  disposition  to  hide  in  the  loft,  that  he  had 
but  once  to  die,  and  should  die  like  a  warrior.  The 
Great  Spirit,  he  added,  knew  better  than  they  did  when 
they  ought  to  die ;  and  as  they  had  come  there  with  good 
intentions,  the  Great  Spirit  would  do  good  to  them.  A 
volley  was  fired,  seven  or  eight  balls  passing  through 
his  body.    He  fell  lifeless  upon  the  floor.    El-i-nip-si-co 
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was  shot  dead  as  he  sat  upon  a  stool  awaiting  his  fate. 
The  Red  Hawk's  son,  who  attempted  to  climb  up  the 
chimney,  was  pulled  down  and  shot;  while  the  other  In- 
dian, Old  Yie,  was  shamefully  mangled  and  long  in  the 
agonies  of  death.     It  was  a  sad  and  sickening  tragedy. 

Eight  days  after  this  tragic  event,  General  Hand 
arrived  at  Point  Pleasant,  and  was  much  concerned  to 
learn  of  the  unhappy  occurrence.  He  wrote  to  Gov- 
ernor Patrick  Henry,  of  Virginia,  expressing  regret 
and  horror  at  the  deed,  but  said  that  it  would  be  vain 
for  him  to  attempt  to  bring  the  perpetrators  to  justice. 

"From  this  event,"  wrote  General  Hand,  "we  have 
little  reason  to  expect  a  reconciliation  with  the  Shaw- 
anese,  except  fear  operates  on  them ;  for,  if  we  had  any 
friends  among  them,  those  unfortunate  wretches  were 
so;  Cornstalk  particularly  appearing  to  be  the  most  ac- 
tive of  the  nation  in  promoting  peace." 

In  retaliation  for  this  barbarous  act  the  Virginia 
frontier  suffered  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  known 
as  the  bloody  year  of  the  three  sevens. 

In  Cornstalk  were  blended  the  sterling  qualities  of 
bravery,  eloquence,  wisdom  and  justice,  which  com- 
bined to  constitute  him  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
savage  life  has  ever  produced.  Captain  Arbuckle  had 
the  Indians  respectfully  buried  and  Cornstalk's  grave, 
which  is  located  in  the  courthouse  yard  at  Point  Pleas- 
ant, West  Virginia,  was  marked  in  1896,  with  a  grey 
sandstone  monument,  on  which  is  the  word  "Corn- 
stalk." 

Such  a  man  was  truly  a  hero  and  patriot  and  the 
state  of  Ohio,  which  gave  him  birth,  should  not  be  be- 
hind West  Virginia,  in  recognizing  his  sterling  worth, 
by  erecting  a  monument  to  his  memory,  in  the  localitv 
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in  which  he  spent  his  life.  Ohio  is  strangely  lacking 
in  markers  commemorating  great  events,  in  comparison 
with  Eastern  states.  However,  since  the  last  general 
assembly  has  seen  fit  to  remember  this  Society  so  gen- 
erously in  the  appropriation  for  this  Memorial  Build- 
ing, I  feel  sure  they  will  want  to  continue  the  work,  by 
buying  and  marking  places  of  historical  interest. 

As  I  am  a  great-granddaughter  of  Colonel  Benja- 
min Wilson,  of  Virginia,  and  a  life  member  of  this  So- 
ciety, as  well  as  a  Daughter  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, it  seems  fitting  to  me,  at  this  time,  to  ask  that  some 
steps  be  taken,  by  this  body,  to  purchase  and  appropri- 
ately mark  the  site  of  the  treaty,  that  made  it  possible 
for  our  Colonial  soldiers  to  win  the  war  for  Independ- 
ence, for  after  the  treaty  the  border  of  Virginia  was 
free  from  Indian  attack  for  more  than  two  years. 

On  September  third,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Galbreath 
accompanied  Mr.  Dryer  and  me  on  a  tour  of  investiga- 
tion to  locate  Camp  Charlotte.  After  having  read  all 
the  descriptions  available  in  regard  to  the  location  of 
the  camp  and  making  many  inquiries,  finally  through 
the  courtesy  and  interest  of  Mrs.  Mary  Steely,  of  Cir- 
cleville,  whose  father  was  born  on  the  farm  where  the 
camp  was  located,  we  were  able  to  reach  our  destina- 
tion and  place  our  feet  on  the  soil  of  Camp  Charlotte. 
It  was  located  at  a  place  now  called  Leistville,  about 
seven  miles  east  of  Circleville,  on  the  Circleville  and 
Adelphia  Pike,  on  the  south  bank  of  Scippo  Creek  and 
comprised  about  twelve  acres,  which  is  now  planted  in 
corn.  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
soldiers  were  encamped  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
creek,  but  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  general  location, 
which  is  along  a  beautiful  stream  and  would  be  an  ideal 
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spot  on  which  to  erect  a  monument  that  could  be  seen 
for  miles  around.  It  would  seem  as  though  nature  had 
been  preparing  for  this  event  when  she  generously  de- 
posited a  number  of  large  boulders  on  the  shore  of 
Scippo  Creek,  which  could  be  piled  together  to  form  a 
high  monument,  on  which  to  place  a  tablet  with  the 
names  of  the  soldiers  present  at  this  treaty,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  famous  Indian  Chief  Cornstalk,  who  died 
the  death  of  a  martyr. 


ADDRESS  BY  GOVERNOR  A.  V.  DONAHEY 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Archaeo- 
logical and  Historical  Society  the  audience  was  favored 
by  the  presence  and  encouraging  words  of  Governor 
A.  V.  Donahey.  A  most  cordial  reception  was  accorded 
to  the  Governor  and  he  responded  with  the  following 
address : 

Governor  Campbell,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  came  here  this  afternoon  to  loan  my  presence  for  a 
few  minutes  and  to  say  that  I  am  deeply  interested  in  the 
archaeological  and  historical  work  of  our  state.  I  might  say 
that  when  I  served  as  auditor  of  state  I  always  aided  this 
organization  in  every  way  I  could,  believing,  as  I  did,  that  the 
work  you  are  leaving  to  posterity  will  be  most  valuable.  I  have 
often  thought  that  no  public  official  is  fully  qualified,  and  no 
citizen  is  fit  to  exercise  the  power  of  voting,  until  he  or  she 
has  studied  the  past. 

You  have  here  a  great  collection.  Ohio  far  excels  many 
states  of  our  union  in  its  collection  of  antiquities.  I  remember 
visiting  Minnesota,  in  company  with  Dr.  Thompson  and  other 
educators,  a  few  years  ago.  I  investigated  that  feature  there 
and  found  that  Ohio  can  well  be  proud  of  its  work  in  that  line 
and  of  the  splendid  work  done  by  this  Society  in  the  past. 

When  I  moved  into  the  Governor's  mansion  I  found  there 
a  number  of  splendid  bookcases,  built  into  that  home,  but  I 
found  that  save  about  twenty  volumes  dealing  with  history  we 
had  little  in  that  line.  We  .did  not  have  even  a  set  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society. 
I  would  like  to  suggest  that  a  set  of  those  reports  be  sent  to 
the  mansion  and  placed  there,  as  a  part  of  its  library.  I  want 
to  assure  you  that  the  set  I  have  in  private  life  I  have  taken 
great  pleasure  in  reading. 

I  remember  when  I  became  auditor  of  state  I  wanted  to 
know  what  other  auditors  of  state  had  said.  I  struggled  with 
reports  covering  fifty  or  sixty  years,  and  finally  I  came  across 
a  report  that  stood  out  —  the  report  of  old  John  Brough,  after- 
wards  Governor  of  Ohio.     His  report  shows  that  he  under- 
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stood  affairs  of  state.  He  presented  his  report  in  a  splendid 
manner.  Being  further  interested  in  this  great  statesman  I 
looked  into  the  annuals  of  your  Society,  and  I  found  there 
two  articles  on  John  Brough,  as  Governor  and  as  Auditor  of 
State.  The  more  I  studied  that  character  the  more  I  realized 
that  he  was  one  of  the  outstanding  statesmen  of  our  state.    His 
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record  as  Governor  stands  along  with  that  of  our  friend  here 
[Governor  Campbell].  Yesterday  a  prominent  citizen  of  Cleve- 
land visited  me,  and  I  said  to  him,  "Do  you  know  that  John 
Brough  lies  buried  in  Cleveland?"  He  said,  "I  do  not."  There 
are  probably  not  five  dozen  among  the  citizens  of  Cleveland 
who  know  that  John  Brough's  body  lies  there. 
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I  want  to  say  that  as  long  as  I  am  Governor  of  Ohio,  and 
always  as  a  private  citizen  of  Ohio,  I  shall  be  interested  in  your 
work  in  every  possible  way.  I  believe  that  this  Society  is  doing 
a  splendid  work,  and  there  is  ever  more  work  to  do.  I  want 
you  to  command  me,  either  in  public  or  private  life,  whenever 
I  can  be  of  service  to  this  organization.     [Applause]. 


THOMAS  A.  EDISON  VISITS  HIS  BIRTHPLACE 


The  village  of  Milan,  Erie  County,  Ohio,  has  ac- 
quired nation-wide  and  world-wide  fame  as  the  birth- 
place of  one  of  the  great  inventors  of  the  age.  Thomas 
Alva  Edison  was  born  there  February  11,  1847.  A 
more  extended  sketch  of  this  famous  son  of  Ohio  is  re- 
served for  the  future.  It  is  the  purpose  here  to  record 
briefly  a  recent  visit  of  Edison  to  the  place  of  his  birth 
on  Saturday,  August  11,  1923.  He  came  in  company 
with  Henry  Ford  and  Harvey  S.  Firestone,  the  well- 
known  manufacturers  and  successful  business  men,  the 
latter  also  a  native  Ohioan  and  identified  with  the  great 
rubber  industry  of  Akron. 

The  village  of  Milan,  we  are  told  by  the  local  paper,* 
was  in  holiday  attire.  Announcement  of  the  proposed 
visit  had  been  made  a  short  time  previous  and  the  people 
crowded  to  the  public  park  not  only  from  the  village  but 
the  surrounding  country.  It  was  almost  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  when  the  arrival  of  the  guests  was  an- 
nounced. They  came  by  automobile  and  repaired  at 
once  to  the  old  home  of  Edison,  where  his  cousin,  Miss 
Metta  Wadsworth,  and  friends  were  waiting  to  greet 
and  receive  them.  "The  ubiquitous  camera-men, "  we 
are  told,  had  taken  up  positions  most  favorable  for  ob- 
taining good  pictures  of  the  visitors.  While  the  party 
was  on  the  front  porch  the  click  of  the  cameras  was 
noticeable.     One  of  the  camera-men  seemingly  anxious 


*  The  Milan  Ledger  of  August  16,  1923. 
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to  secure  a  good  picture  of  Mr.  Edison,  suggested  to 
Mrs.  Edison  who  accompanied  him  that  she  attract  his 
attention  towards  the  trees  in  front  of  the  house.  Point- 
ing to  the  trees,  Mrs.  Edison  said,  'We  want  the  tree 
doctors  to  take  care  of  these  trees,  we  don't  want  them 


—Copyright,  Walter  Scott  Shinn,  N.  Y. 
Thomas  Alva  Edison 

to  go/  Mr.  Edison  looked  up  towards  the  trees  and 
nodded  his  head.  The  camera-man  snapped  the  pic- 
ture." 

We  do  not  have  a  copy  of  this  picture  for  the 
Quarterly.  In  its  stead  we  reproduce  a  cut  from  a 
fine  photograph  of  Mr.  Edison  in  the  possession  of  the 
Society.     Milan  has  an  excellent  brass  band  which  of 
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course  was  present  to  discourse  its  best  music  for  the 
crowd  in  waiting.  A  stir  of  excitement  announced  the 
presence  of  the  party  and  the  people  pressed  around, 
eager  to  greet  them  and  take  them  by  the  hand.  The 
mayor  of  the  village,  Mr.  Beare,  presided  at  the  meet- 
ing. In  a  few  well  chosen  words  he  introduced  Judge 
R.  H.  Williams  of  Sandusky,  formerly  a  Milan  boy,  to 
make  an  address.  In  a  happy  vein  Judge  Williams  wel- 
comed the  guests  and,  addressing  Mr.  Edison,  said : 

It  is  an  unusual  event  for  the  people  of  this  vicinity  to 
meet  upon  the  public  square  of  this  village  to  honor  one  who 
played  upon  that  square  as  a  boy  seventy  years  ago,  the  re- 
nowned American,  Thomas  A.  Edison. 

There  are  three  facts  that  stand  out  prominently  on  this 
occasion. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  impressed  by  his  accomplishments. 
He  is  the  greatest  inventor  of  the  age  and  of  all  time.  His 
inventions  number  more  than  a  thousand,  and  his  contributions 
to  industrial  and  economic  development  have  been  considerable. 
His  fame  has  reached  abroad  and  he  has  been  made  a  medalist 
of  the  British  Society  of  Art  and  a  chevalier  of  the  French  Le- 
gion of  Honor.  But  with  all  his  achievements  he  will  be  best 
known  to  generations  to  come  as  the  man  of  genius  who  made 
wood  and  iron  talk. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  a  source  of  pride  that  this  village 
was  the  place  in  which  he  was  born,  for  it  is  a  great  distinction 
to  be  the  birthplace  of  one  of  the  greatest  living  Americans ; 
and  the  humble  cottage  of  his  birth,  standing  upon  the  hillside, 
will  ever  be  an  object  of  interest  to  his  countrymen. 

In  the  third  place,  the  outstanding  fact  is,  that  here  —  here 
now  —  in  our  midst,  we  congratulate  him  on  his  attainments 
and  we  welcome  him  among  us. 

To  those  who  have  gathered  here  in  his  honor  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  him  face  to  face  and  greeting  him,  I  take 
pleasure  in  presenting  Thomas  A.  Edison. 

The  guests  then  were  invited  to  respond.  Mrs.  Edi- 
son in  behalf  of  her  husband  said  that  he  could  not  hear 
well  and  therefore  did  not  wish  to  speak. 

Mr.  Ford  facetiously  remarked  when  called  upon  to 
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speak,  "I  hear  so  much  that  I  do  not  want  to  talk". 
Mr.  Firestone  expressed  the  appreciation  he  felt  in 
counting  Mr.  Edison  and  Mr.  Ford  his  friends  and  in 
the  privilege  of  association  with  them. 

Many  who  were  present  then  had  the  privilege  of 
shaking  hands  with  the  distinguished  visitors.  Among 
them  was  an  elderly  lady  who  said  she  had  gone  to 
school  with  Mr.  Edison. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises  of  the  afternoon 
the  party  left  for  the  Page  farm,  escorted  by  Mayor 
Beare,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edison  remained  until  Mon- 
day and  then  departed  for  Detroit.  On  Sunday  Mr. 
Edison  visited  his  birthplace  in  Milan  and  the  scenes  of 
his  childhood  days,  the  Everingham  and  Balcom  farms. 
While  in  the  village  a  number  of  old  time  friends  called 
to  greet  Mr.  Edison  and  renew  acquaintance. 


JAMES  E.  CAMPBELL  HONORED 


On  July  7,  1923,  Honorable  James  E.  Campbell,  by 
general  consent  was  hailed  as  the  first  citizen  of  Colum- 
bus on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  eightieth 
anniversary  of  his  birth.  Throughout  the  day  he  was 
the  recipient  in  his  office  of  many  congratulatory  greet- 
ings and  messages  from  other  states  and  nations.  In 
the  evening  a  banquet  was  given  in  his  honor  at  the 
Scioto  Country  Club  by  about  250  of  his  friends.  Hon- 
orable Claude  Meeker  of  Columbus,  formerly  private 
secretary  to  Governor  Campbell  and  for  many  years  his 
intimate  associate  and  friend,  presided  as  toastmaster. 
Those  who  paid  tribute  to  the  guest  of  honor  were  Gov- 
ernor A.  V.  Donahey,  former  Governor  James  M.  Cox, 
former  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Newton  D.  Baker,  Joseph 
Schonthal,  Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson,  Robert  F.  Wolfe, 
Henry  A.  Williams,  Colonel  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  and 
Mayor  James  J.  Thomas.  From  a  great  mass  of  tele- 
grams Mr.  Meeker  read  a  few  from  distinguished 
Americans,  friends  of  the  guest  of  the  evening.  Among 
these  were  greetings  from  President  Warren  G.  Hard- 
ing, who  wired  from  Seattle,  Washington ;  former  Pres- 
ident Woodrow  Wilson,  Senator  F.  B.  Willis,  Joseph  P. 
Tumulty,  Congressman  John  McSweeney,  Chief  Justice 
William  Howard  Taft,  former  Governor  Judson  Har- 
mon, former  Governor  Harry  L.  Davis,  Judge  Kenesaw 
Mountain  Landis,  Ambassador  Myron  T.  Herrick,  who 
cabled  his  congratulations  from  Paris;  Charles  G. 
Dawes,  Clarence  R.  Edwards,  Webb  C.  Hayes,  D. 
Meade  Massie,  and  Dr.  T.  C.  Mendenhall. 
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In  a  well-timed  and  most  interesting  address  Gov- 
ernor James  M.  Cox  recalled  the  troublous  times  in  Cin- 
cinnati in  the  latter  part  of  Governor  CampbelFs  admin- 
istration. He  declared  that  Governor  Campbell  "threw 
aside  almost  certain  opportunity  for  elevation  to  the 
presidency  in  1890  by  refusing  to  bend  to  expediency.'' 

uHe  recognized,"  declared  Governor  Cox,  "the  need 
of  a  house  cleaning  in  a  certain  Ohio  city  and  he  never 
faltered  in  performing  the  unpleasant  task."  By  this 
"house  cleaning"  within  his  own  party  organization  in 
Cincinnati,  Governor  Campbell  sacrificed  the  opportuni- 
ties for  re-election.  "Had  he  been  re-elected  governor 
in  1891,"  continued  Governor  Cox,  "he  certainly  would 
have  been  elected  President  in  1892,  when  all  conditions 
favored  a  Democratic  landslide.  By  acting  as  he  did  he 
alienated  many  members  of  his  own  party  but  he  pur- 
sued his  course  confident  of  its  righteousness."  The 
other  addresses  were  of  a  high  order  of  excellence. 
They  will  perhaps  be  printed  in  separate  form  in  full. 
We  include  here  only  the  address  of  the  Toastmaster, 
who  was  peculiarly  fitted  because  of  long  years  of  inti- 
mate friendship  to  characterize  Governor  Campbell: 

Back  in  the  days  ranging  from  1882  to  1886,  when  Gover- 
nor Campbell  was  regularly  elected  to  Congress  from  a  district 
that  normally  belonged  to  the  opposition  party,  I  was  a  very 
young  newspaper  reporter,  writing  mostly  about  politics  and 
always  looking  for  a  new  story.  It  seemed  to  me  that  a  man 
that  could  win  against  such  odds  would  make  a  good  candidate 
for  Governor,  so  I  wrote  Congressman  Campbell  at  Washing- 
ton and  told  him  so,  adding  that  I  would  like  to  meet  him  at  the 
first  convenient  opportunity  and  talk  it  over.  Now,  Governor 
Campbell  is  noted  for  never  overlooking  a  bet.  Murat  Hal- 
stead,  the  great  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette, 
said  he  would  drive  across  three  counties  at  midnight  in  the 
rain  to  make  a  single  vote,  and  when  you  consider  that  he  was 
once  elected  by  a  plurality  of   two  votes,  you  can  understand 
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how  important  the  single  vote  was.  At  any  rate  he  answered 
the  letter  with  a  telegram  saying,  "I  will  be  in  Columbus  Thurs- 
day afternoon  —  meet  me  at  Frank  Maxwell's  office."  Now, 
the  Governor  may  have  thought  anything  was  worth  trying 
once,  or  it  may  have  occurred  to  him  that  a  youth  with  a  basic 
foundation  of  such  sound,  common  sense,  was  worth  looking 
over.     But  we  met  at  Frank  Maxwell's  office. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  the  first  "Campbell  for  Governor"  man 
in  Ohio,  but  a  devoted  band  of  adherents  narrowly  missed 
nominating  him  at  Cleveland  in  1887,  and  two  years  later  made 
him  the  Standard  Bearer  at  Dayton,  in  which  year  he  made  the 
memorable  campaign  against  the  gallant  and  attractive  Foraker. 
I  wish  to  say  of  Governor  Campbell  that  I  knew  him  for  six 
years  in  Congress,  for  two  years  as  Governor,  and  for  several 
years  in  other  places  of  trust,  and  in  all  that  time  his  devotion 
to  public  duty  was  marked,  and  his  integrity  was  as  a  flaming 
jewel.  Ohio  has  had  many  great  Governors,  but  in  the  qualities 
of  human  sympathy,  courtesy,  kindness  and  great  personal 
charm,  combined  with  a  charity  and  toleration  for  the  faults  of 
his  fellow  men,  I  do  not  think  he  has  had  an  equal. 

Were  I  asked  to  state  what  has  been  the  outstanding  feature 
of  Governor  Campbell's  character  in  the  forty  years  that  I  have 
known  him,  what  has  been  his  greatest  asset  as  a  statesman  and 
a  citizen,  I  would  unhesitatingly  reply  "Courage"  —  a  courage 
that  has  never  quailed  in  defeat  nor  ebbed  in  adversity.  His 
record  in  this  respect  should  be  a  constant  inspiration  to  both 
the  young  and  the  old. 

And  that  reminds  me  that  it  was  not  necessarily  all  moral 
bravery.  A  good  many  of  you  here  perhaps  are  not  aware  that 
he  used  to  fancy  himself  physically.  I  remember  on  one  occa- 
sion when  he  had  flayed  an  adversary  in  a  speech,  he  met  him 
later  on  the  street  and  thought  he  might  as  well  finish  the  job. 
Our  good  friend  and  neighbor,  Henry  Bohl,  and  myself  pinioned 
the  Governor  while  his  victim  made  his  escape. 

Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  secret.  In  the  fulness  of 
time,  and  may  the  time  be  long  delayed,  when  our  honored  guest 
makes  his  appearance  on  the  Golden  Streets,  St.  Peter  standing 
at  the  gate  will  not  be  compelled  to  ask  any  questions  as  to 
whom  approaches.  Far  away  he  will  hear  the  pipes  as  the 
besieged  British  heard  the  glorious  strain  at  Lucknow  bringing 
them  succor  and  relief  —  Peter  will  throw  the  portals  wide  open 
as  the  people  of  Ohio  did  thirty-four  years  ago  and  join  in  the 
refrain  — 

"The  Campbells  are  coming  —  ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!" 
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The  program  of  the  evening  was  concluded  by  the 
presentation  to  Governor  James  E.  Campbell  of  a  book 
most  artistically  wrought  by  Professor  William  Davis 
Trumbull  of  the  Ohio  State  University.  The  design  of 
the  book  was  the  joint  inspiration  of  Professor  Trum- 
bull and  Colonel  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  "who  laid  the 
groundwork  on  which  rests  the  other  glories  of  the  mas- 
terpiece.''  The  dedicatory  opening  of  the  book  contains 
this  salutation  and  greeting: 

-  We  do  this  not  only  that  he  may  know  how  dear  we  hold 
him  but  also  that  others,  whose  lives  are  yet  to  come,  may 
learn  from  our  words  what  it  is  that  makes  a  man's  life  a  joy 
to  himself,  a  delight  to  those  about  him  and  at  last  an  enduring 
memory. 

A  fine  pen  and  ink  portrait  of  Governor  Campbell 
graces  the  first  page  after  the  dedicatory  opening. 

The  frontispiece  of  the  program  for  the  evening  was 
a  pen  drawing  of  Governor  Campbell.  On  the  inside 
cover  was  this  tribute  from  his  friends : 

A  patriot  of  the  war  of  1861-65,  a  statesman  of  long 
service,  a  former  governor  of  Ohio,  an  outstanding  man  of  af- 
fairs, a  courteous  and  unassuming  gentleman,  whom  we  delight 
at  all  times  to  honor  for  what  he  is  even  more  than  for  what 
he  has  done. 

We  deem  it  an  especially  propitious  time  on  this,  his  eigh- 
tieth birthday,  to  greet  him  and  to  express  as  best  we  may  in 
some  enduring  form,  the  warmth  of  our  feelings  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  admiration  and  respect  for  him,  our  neighbor  and 
our  friend. 

In  a  few  well  chosen  words  and  a  voice  tremulous 
with  emotion  Governor  Campbell  accepted  the  beautiful 
book  containing  the  names  of  the  guests  of  the  evening. 
And  thus  closed  this  happy  function  in  commemoration 
of  the  life  and  character  of  a  distinguished  citizen  of 
Ohio  whom  everyone  delights  to  honor. 


—  Drawings  by  H.  R.  Goodwill. 
Typical  Specimens  from   the   Spetnagel  Cache,  Natural  Size. 
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THE  SPETNAGLE  CACHE  OF  FLINT 
SPEAR-POINTS 

Few  better  examples  of  ceremonial  offerings  of 
chipped  flint  artifacts  than  the  Spetnagel  cache  of  flint 
spear-points,  recently  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Society  by  Mr.  Albert  C.  Spetnagel,  of 
Chillicothe,  have  been  found  in  Ohio  or  elsewhere.  This 
remarkable  cache-lot  of  upwards  of  200  ceremonial 
spears  was  unearthed  in  the  spring  of  1922  in  excavat- 
ing the  basement  for  a  dwelling-house  in  the  northern 
suburbs  of  Chillicothe.  The  discovery,  coming  to  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Frank  Grubb,  a  member  of  this  So- 
ciety, was  reported  to  Mr.  Spetnagel,  who  immediately 
took  steps  to  secure  the  specimens.  It  developed  that 
workmen  on  the  building  contract  had  come  upon  the 
offering  at  a  depth  of  about  eighteen  inches  below  the 
surface,  placed  apparently  in  some  order  but  without  ac- 
companying skeletal  remains  or  any  particular  prepara- 
tion. Evincing  no  interest  in  the  find,  the  workmen  per- 
mitted scrapers  to  drag  the  specimens  out  into  the  gar- 
den lot  where  the  earth  was  being  used  for  grading 
purposes.  At  considerable  expense  Mr.  Spetnagel  had 
this  earth  carefully  examined^  and  thus  recovered  the 
specimens  so  carelessly  disposed  of.  In  addition,  he  se- 
cured from  numerous  individuals  specimens  which  had 
been  carried  away  as  curios. 

The  ceremonial  spears,  upwards  of  200  in  number, 
are  chipped  from  the  drab  nodular  flint  found  in  south- 
ern Indiana  and  in  Tennessee.     They  range  in  length 
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from  3  inches  to  lOi/i  inches,  and  are  of  two  types,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing,  by  H.  R.  Good- 
win, of  the  Museum  staff,  which  illustrates  typical  speci- 
ments  in  their  natural  sizes.  By  far  the  greater  num- 
ber are  of  the  type  of  the  smaller  of  the  two  spears  illus- 
trated. 

A  regrettable  feature  of  the  find  is  the  fact  that 
prior  to  depositing  the  spear-points  in  the  shrine-like 
aperture,  the  aboriginal  owners  intentionally  broke 
them  —  the  ceremonial  "killing",  so  often  observed  in 
exploring  mounds  of  the  great  Hopewell  culture  group. 
Fortunately  a  number  of  the  specimens  were  only 
slightly  broken,  or  were  fractured  into  but  two  or  three 
parts,  so  that  about  one-half  the  entire  number  were 
readily  re-united  and  restored.  They  completely  fill  a 
large  display  case  in  the  Museum,  in  close  proximity  to 
the  specimens  from  the  Mound  City  group  in  Camp 
Sherman.  The  nearness  of  the  site  of  the  cache-find  to 
the  mounds  in  Camp  Sherman,  together  with  the  fact 
that  the  ceremonial  spear-points  apparently  belong  to 
the  same  (Hopewell)  culture,  indicate  strongly  that  the 
builders  of  the  Mound  City  mounds  were  the  original 
possessors  of  the  spears. 

It  is  presumed  that  this  unusually  large  and  finely 
made  lot  of  spears  were  deposited  where  found  as  an 
offering  to  some  deity  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
present  Ross  county. 
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BY  THE   EDITOR 


BR.  DANIEL  DRAKE'S  MEMOIR  OF  THE  MIAMI 
COUNTRY,  1 779- 1 794 

The  April-September  number  of  the  Quarterly  Pub- 
lications of  the  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Ohio  prints  a  very  interesting  and  historically  valuable 
monograph  from  an  unpublished  manuscript  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society.  It  is  edited 
by  Dr.  Beverly  W.  Bond,  Jr.,  associate  professor  of  his- 
tory in  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  We  quote  briefly 
from  his  informing  explanatory  note : 

The  occasion  for  writing  the  Memoir  was  a  celebration 
that  was  planned  at  Cincinnati  for  December  26,  1838,  in  honor 
of  the  semi-centennial  of  the  first  permanent  settlement  ca  the 
present  site  of  the  city.  A  committee,  appointed  by  the  city 
council  to  make  arrangements,  invited  old  pioneers  to  come  as 
guests  of  the  city  "for  the  day,  and  arranged  an  elaborate  pro- 
gram, including  literary  exercises  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  Here  "the  most  interesting  and  important  feature" 
of  the  program  was  to  be  the  "historical  discourse"  by  Doctor 
Daniel  Drake,  and  it  is  the  manuscript  of  this  address  which 
is  being  published  in  the  present  volume.  To  aid  Doctor 
Drake  in  securing  material  for  his  address,  the  committee  is- 
sued a  circular  letter,  asking  for  historical  facts  and  anecdotes 
relating  to  the  pioneer  history  of  the  settlements  in  the  Miami 
country.  The  response  to  this  appeal  was  widespread,  and 
many  of  the  letters  that  were  received  have  been  preserved  in 
the  Drake  Papers. 
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The  celebration  of  the  city's  semi-centennial  was  a  huge 
success.  The  First  Presbyterian  Church,  it  is  recorded,  was 
"filled  to  overflowing"  with  an  audience  whose  attention  was 
"enchained"  for  three  hours  by  Doctor  Drake's  address.  The 
other  main  feature  of  the  day  was  the  dinner  at  the  Pearl  Street 
hotel,  which  was  prepared  and  served  in  "superior  style." 

The  choice  of  Doctor  Drake  as  the  orator  for  this  celebra- 
tion was  a  happy  one,  for  no  one  in  Cincinnati  at  that  time  was 
better  fitted  than  he  to  commemorate  the  days  of  the  pioneers. 
Born  in  1785  at  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  Daniel  Drake  had  come 
with  his  father  and  mother  to  Mayslick,  Kentucky,  when  he  was 
scarcely  three  years  old.  There  he  had  experienced  the  hard- 
ships of  the  pioneer,  and  there  too  he  had  learned  to  love  the 
forests  and  the  simple  democratic  life  of  the  early  West.  Late 
in  1800  he  left  the  clearing  in  the  Kentucky  forest  to  take  up 
his  medical  studies  in  Cincinnati.  As  physician,  as  founder  in 
1820  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College  and  thus  pioneer  in  medical 
education  in  the  Middle  West,  and  as  an  accomplished  scientist 
and  literary  man,  Dr.  Drake  lived  in  Cincinnati  with  brief  in- 
tervals until  his  death  in  1852. 


"WORTH-WHILE   AMERICANS" 

There  has  recently  been  added  to  the  library  of  the 
Society  a  book  entitled  Worth-While  Americans,  by  Dr. 
Edwin  Erie  Sparks,  whose  annual  address  appeared 
in  the  April  Quarterly.  We  quote  from  the  Preface 
in  which  the  author  sets  forth  briefly  why  the  book 
was  written: 

In  a  meeting  of  public  school  teachers,  one  who  had  taught 
American  history  for  many  years  ventured  a  criticism  upon 
the  supplementary  reading  matter  supplied  to  students  in  the 
grades  of  our  public  schools. 

"We  are  anxious  to  teach,"  said  he,  "that  America  is  the 
land  of  opportunity ;  that  no  one  need  remain  in  the  station  in 
which  he  was  born,  provided  he  has  the  will  power  to  shape 
himself  and  an  ideal  to  achieve.  But  we  lack  available  ex- 
amples for  proof.  The  heroes  of  the  past  are  demigods  whom 
no  child  can  hope  to  imitate.  There  are  certain  men  and  women 
of  the  present  or  recent  day  whose  examples,  properly  pre- 
sented, would  beget  high  ideals  and  stimulate  a  determination 
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in  the  minds  of  the  students  to  imitate  them.  We  lack  a  book 
describing  such  people." 

Whereupon  some  person  in  the  audience  called  out,  per- 
haps not  without  sarcasm,  "Why  don't  you  write  one?" 

The  challenge  was  accepted  and  the  result  is  here  pre- 
sented to  the  teaching  public.  The  choice  of  subjects  is  not 
beyond  criticism  and  the  method  of  treatment  may  not  satisfy 
all  admirers.  We  are  too  near  the  subjects  for  exact  appraise- 
ment. All  are  living  or  have  only  recently  passed  away.  All 
except  two  are  American  born ;  all  have  done  their  work  in 
America. 

Among  the  notables  sketched  in  the  very  interesting 
volume  are  the  following :  Anna  Shaw,  Luther  Burbank, 
Thomas  Edison,  Frances  Willard,  Robert  Edwin  Peary, 
Henry  Ford,  Helen  Keller,  John  Wanamaker,  General 
John  J.  Pershing,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

Some  one  has  deplored  the  juvenile  mind  of  the  aver- 
age American.  Of  course  it  is  important  that  the  minds 
of  as  many  of  our  citizens  as  possible  may  reach  the 
adult  stage,  but  few  of  us  lose  entirely  the  juvenile  mind 
and  sympathy  and  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  we  did. 
The  object  should  be  not  to  lose  this  but  to  add  to  it.  That 
is  a  fortunate  book  that  may  be-  read  with  interest  by 
boys  and  girls  from  eight  years  of  age  to  eighty  years. 
Worth-While  Americans,  while  intended  as  supplemen- 
tal reading  in  the  grades  of  our  public  schools  is  very 
interesting,  as  we  can  attest,  to  busy  persons  of  mature 
years  who  enjoy  brief  sketches  of  the  notables  included 
in  its  well  chosen  list. 


HARDING   MEMORIAL  ASSOCIATION 

On  October  8,  1923,  there  was  filed  with  Secretary 
of  State  Thad  Brown  letters  of  incorporation  for  the 
Harding  Memorial  Association. 
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These  provide  — 

( 1 )  For  erecting  and  maintaining  in  perpetuity  at 
Marion  a  mausoleum  wherein  to  place  the  body  of  War- 
ren Gamaliel  Harding,  late  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  body  of  Florence  Kling  Harding,  his 
wife,  when  she  shall  have  passed  to  her  eternal  rest;  to 
acquire  all  necessary  real  estate  on  which  to  place  said 
mausoleum,  and  for  roadways,  places  and  parks  leading 
thereto  and  for  the  beautification  of  the  place  surround- 
ing said  mausoleum. 

(2)  To  acquire  and  hold  the  home  of  the  late 
Warren  Gamaliel  Harding  on  Mount  Vernon  Avenue, 
Marion,  Ohio,  and  such  other  property  as  deemed  nec- 
essary for  the  conversion  into  a  shrine  by  improving 
and  building  a  fireproof  structure,  wherein  shall  be 
placed  all  the  personal  effects,  books,  speeches,  me- 
mentos and  belongings  of  similar  kind  of  Warren  Gama- 
liel Harding,  that  it  may  be  preserved  and  handed  down 
as  a  shrine  of  love  and  understanding  where  all  people 
may  go  for  inspiration. 

(3)  To  endow  a  Warren  Gamaliel  Harding  chair 
of  diplomacy  and  government  in  connection  with  some 
existing  University.  • 

(4)  To  hold  all  property,  both  real  and  personal 
coming  into  the  possession  of  this  association,  in  trust 
for  the  uses  and  purposes  hereinbefore  set  forth. 

The  names  of  those  signing  these  papers  of  incor- 
poration are  as  follows ;  President  Coolidge,  Secretary 
Mellon  of  the  treasury ;  Secretary  Hughes  of  state ;  Sec- 
retary Weeks  of  war;  Attorney-General  Daugherty, 
Postmaster-General  New,  Secretary  Denby  of  the  navy ; 
Secretary  Work  of  the  interior ;  Secretary  Wallace  of 
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agriculture;  Secretary  Hoover  of  commerce;  Secretary 
Davis  of  labor,  and  fifteen  residents  of  Marion. 

Plans  have  already  been  perfected  for  raising  the 
funds  for  the  Harding  Memorial,  and  before  this  issue 
of  the  Quarterly  reaches  our  readers  the  necessary 
contributions  will  have  been  subscribed. 


DR.  T.  C.  MENDENHALL  ENTERTAINS  FIRST  CLASS 
TO  ENTER  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Dr.  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  who  delivered  the  annual 
address  published  in  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly  and 
whose  life  sketch  and  contributions  appear  in  previous 
issues,  sole  surviving  member  of  the  first  faculty  of 
the  Ohio  State  University,  entertained  surviving  stu- 
dents who  entered  at  the  first  opening  of  that  institu- 
tion on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Columbus  to  attend 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society.  The  following 
account  of  the  reunion  appeared  in  the  Ohio  State 
Lantern  of  October  3: 

A  reunion  of  the  first  class  and  members  of  the  faculty  of 
Ohio  State  was  held  on  the  campus  September  17.  It  was  the 
occasion  of  the  University's  semi-centennial,  and  eight  of  the 
nine"  living  members  of  the  initial  class,  which  consisted  of 
seventeen  students,  came  back  to  revive  old  memories. 

The  group  was  entertained  by  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Mendenhall, 
member  of  the  first  faculty  and  now  president  of  the  University 
board  of  trustees,  assisted  by  President  Thompson  and  Dr. 
Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  the  latter  the  son  of  the  first  president  of 
the  University. 

The  party  gathered  at  University  Hall  on  the  semi-centen- 
nial day  and  were  then  taken  for  a  tour  of  the  campus. 

With  what  was  in  their  memory  and  before  their  eyes, 
those  first  students  passed  from  building  to  building  marveling 
at  what  time  can  do.  They  were  entertained  at  the  home  of 
Dr.  Thompson  by  Dr.  Mendenhall,  and  later  a  reception  was 
given  them  at  the  Archaeological  Museum.     Here  was  presented 
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to  Dr.  Mendenhall  a  bronze  portrait  of  himself  bearing  this 
inscription : 

"Thomas  Corwin  Mendenhall,  scholar-administrator-scien- 
tist, sole  surviving  member  of  the  notable  band  of  educators 
who  flung  open  the  doors  of  Ohio  State  University  on  Septem- 
ber 17,  1873.  This  portrait  is  presented  by  the  surviving  mem- 
bers of  the  group  of  seventeen  students  on  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  their  enrollment,  September  17,  1923." 

The  only  surviving  member  of  the  class  unable  to  be  present 
was  Dr.  Arthur  Townshend  of  New  York  City. 

Members  of  the  class  present  were:  Emmor  S.  Bailey  of 
Waynesville,  said  to  have  been  the  first  student  to'  enroll  in  the 
University;  Samuel  Buchannon  of  Belief ontaine;  Charles  H. 
Dietrich  of  Lexington,  Ky. ;  Curtis  C.  Howard,  Lovett  W. 
Jones,  Miss  Harriet  Townshend,  and  Mrs.  Alice  Wing,  all  of 
Columbus,  and  John  F.  McFadden  of  Steubenville. 


One  of  the  best  of  its  recent  acquisitions,  is  the  pre- 
sentation to  the  Museum  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Smith,  of  Dela- 
ware, Ohio,  of  his  private  collection  of  archaeological 
specimens.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  pioneer  collector,  having 
begun  assembling  his  material  more  than  40  years  ago. 
The  collection  is  purely  a  local  one,  and  is  exceptionally 
representative  of  Delaware  County.  It  comprises  many 
unusual  and  fine  specimens  in  stone,  flint  and  slate. 


Mr.  H.  F.  Burket,  of  Findlay,  has  placed  in  the 
Museum  his  private  collection  of  archaeological  ma- 
terial, representative  of  Hancock  County.  The  Burket 
collection,  which  was  begun  many  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Burket's  father,  the  late  Judge  Jacob  F.  Burket,  is 
purely  local  in  character,  and  is  rich  in  the  ceremonial 
and  problematic  forms  found  in  northern  central  Ohio. 
One  of  the  largest  and  finest  chipped  flint  spear-points 
in  the  state  also  is  in  the  collection. 
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The  Morgan  Ink  (Republic,  Seneca  County)  collec- 
tion of  pioneer  objects  has  been  acquired  by  the  Mu- 
seum. Mr.  Ink  was  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
ardent  collectors  of  northern  Ohio,  and  his  collection 
is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  ever  assembled  in  Ohio. 
It  will  go  far  toward  enabling  the  Museum  to  build 
up  a  complete  collection  of  early  Ohio  pioneer  displays. 


Mr.  Walter  E.  Hightshoe,  of  Columbus,  has  placed 
with  the  Museum  his  excellent  collection  of  arms  and 
weapons,  and  an  archaeological  collection  made  in 
the  vicinity  of  Somerset,  Ohio,  and  typical  of  Perry 
County. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  THIRTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL 
MEETING  OF  THE  OHIO  STATE  ARCHAEO- 
LOGICAL AND  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


Museum  and  Library  Building, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  September  19,  1923. 

FORENOON  SESSION 
9  A.  M. 

Pursuant  to  a  call  issued  September  8,  1923,  the  So- 
ciety met  and  was  called  to  order  by  President  Camp- 
bell. 

The  following  members  were  present: 


Hon.  James  E.  Campbell, 
Mr.  E.  F.  Wood, 
Mr.  George  F.  Bareis, 
Professor  B.  F.  Prince, 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Booth, 
General  J.  Warren  Keifer, 
Colonel  Webb  C.  Hayes, 


Mr.  J.  Frank  Shumaker. 
Mr.  Ransom  C.  Baker, 
Dr.  H.  O.  Whitaker, 
Professor  W.  H.  Cole. 
Mr.  O.  F.  Miller, 
Mr.  Frank  Tallmadge, 
Dr.  W.  C.  Mills, 


General  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,Mr.  W.  D.  Wall, 


Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson, 
Professor  W.  H.  Siebert 
Hon.  Van  A.  Snider, 
Mr.  A.  G.  Flickinger, 
Mr.  H.  R.  McPherson, 
Mrs.  Ivor  Hughes, 
Miss  Martha  J.  Maltby, 
Dr.  F.  C.  Furniss, 
Professor  Carl  Wittke, 
Mr.  John  R.  Horst, 


Professor  H.  C.  Hockett, 
Mr.  C  B.  Galbreath, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Sherman, 
Dr.  T.  C.  Mendenhall, 
General  George  Florence, 
Mr.  Dean  M.  Hickson, 
Mr.  C.  W.  Justice, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Tritsch, 
Mrs.  Orson  D.  Dryer, 
Dr.  E.  P.  Hills, 
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Mr.  J.  S.  Roof,  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Johnson, 

Mr.  H.  C.  Shetrone,  Dr.  E.  M.  Hatton, 

Mr.  Jerry  Dennis,  Dr.  W.  H.  Scott. 
Mr.  George  C.  Parrett, 

Governor  James  E.  Campbell  was  elected  Chairman, 
and  Mr.  C.  W.  Justice  was  elected  Secretary  of  the 
meeting. 

REPORT  OF  SECRETARY 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  B.  Galbreath,  read  his  report, 
as  follows: 

We  are  pleased  to  record  unusual  activity  and  distinct 
progress  in  the  work  of  the  Society  for  the  past  year.  An  ex- 
tended account  of  what  has  been  accomplished  assuredly  might 
be  justified  but  your  Secretary,  in  order  not  to  weary  your 
patience,  will  present  only  a  summary  of  his  report  here,  re- 
serving the  right  to  present  a  more  ample  survey  in  the  printed 
record. 

Following  the  established  custom,  a  notice  of  trips  made 
by  the  Secretary  in  the  interest  of  the  Society  is  reported  here: 

On  October  2,  a  most  interesting  meeting  was  held  under 
.the  extended  branches  of  the  Logan  Elm.  There  were  present 
on  this  occasion  a  large  attendance  of  teachers  and  pupils  of  the 
schools  of  Pickaway  County  together  with  a  number  of  citizens 
from  Circleville  and  the  surrounding  country.  Dr.  Howard 
Jones  delivered  an  address  which  appeared  in  the  April 
Quarterly.  The  Secretary  was  present  in  answer  to  a  special 
invitation  and  spoke  briefly. 

On  October  4,  the  Secretary,  together  with  other  officers 
of  the  Society,  witnessed  the  inspiring  and  largely  attended 
Centenary  celebration  in  honor  of  Rutherford  Birchard  Hayes  at 
Spiegel  Grove  State  Park.  A  full  account  of  this  celebration 
appeared  in  the  April  Quarterly. 

On  October  29,  by  special  invitation  the  Secretary,  in  an 
address  on  the  site  of  the  old  Felix  Renick  farm  in  Ross  County, 
Ohio,  accepted  for  the  Society  a  monument  erected  in  honor  of 
Felix  Renick  who,  on  October  29,  1836,  conducted  here  the  first 
sale  of  shorthorn  cattle  in  America.  Prominent  officers  in  the 
Shorthorn  breeders  organization  were  present  and  participated  in 
the  interesting  and  unique  exercises.  The  monument  is  a  native 
granite  bowlder  with  bronze  tablet  fittingly  inscribed.     Professor 
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Charles  S.  Plumb  of  Ohio  State  University,  cattle  and  general 
live  stock  expert,  who  was  very  active  in  the  movement  to 
permanently  mark  the  site  where  this  sale  took  place,  delivered 
an  interesting  address  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  this 
monument  and  has  promised  to  write  for  the  Quarterly  an 
extended  sketch  of  Felix  Renick,  including  an  account  of  this 
interesting  meeting.  The  monument  is  an  appropriate  one  and 
worthy  the  interest  and  care  of  our  Society. 

On  November  6,  the  Secretary  participated  in  the  exercises 
incident  to  the  unveiling  of  a  large  bowlder  monument  with 
bronze  tablet  on  the  site  of-  Old  Fort  St.  Clair  near  Eaton, 
Preble  County,  Ohio.  He  spoke  at  the  unveiling  of  the  monu- 
ment and  in  the  Court  House  in  the  afternoon  following  this 
event.  The  occasion  was  a  most  interesting  one  and  largely 
attended.  '  The  exercises  were  under  the  auspices  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Preble  County  and  a  full  account  appeared  in 
the  July  Quarterly. 

On  April  21  the  Secretary  made  a  trip  to  the  Logan  Elm 
to  try  out  the  feasibility  of  transplanting  some  seedlings  of  that 
famous  tree.  He  was  joined  here  by  Mr.  Frank  Tallmadge, 
Chairman  of  the  committee.  A  careful  search  disclosed  a  num- 
ber of  seedlings  that  had  been  cut  to  mere  stubs  by  the  scythe 
of  the  caretaker.  These  were  transplanted  and  are  still  alive 
with  prospects  of  a  good  growth  the  coming  year.  The  care- 
taker was  directed  to  spare  the  seedlings  just  starting,  with  the 
result  that  there  is  a  very  promising  prospect  of  the  growth  of 
a  grove  of  Logan  Elms  on  the  site  of  the  parent  tree.  A  sub- 
sequent trip  was  made  to  the  Logan  Elm  Park  in  this  interest. 

On  June  13  a  patriotic  celebration  was  held  at  the  Logan 
Elm  under  the  auspices  of  the  Daughters  and  Sons  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  The  principal  address  was  delivered  by  United 
States  Senator  Simeon  D.  Fess,  and  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  a 
large  and  appreciative  audience.  In  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Governor  Campbell,  the  Secretary  welcomed  the  meeting 
to  the  Park  and  the  shade  of  the  old  Elm. 

On  June  28  the  Secretary  made  a  second  trip  to  Eaton. 
Ohio,  to  arrange  for  the  transfer  of  papers  and  relics  that  were 
bequeathed  by  the  late  Sarah  E.  Reynolds,  a  life  member  of 
this  Society.  On  this  trip  he  also  made  an  examination  of  the 
old  site  of  Fort  St.  Clair  with  adjacent  property  which,  by 
legislative  act,  is  soon  to  be  transferred  to  the  custody  of  this 
Society. 

On  July  30  the  Secretary  went  to  Cleveland  to  interview 
Charles  F.  Brush,  famous  electrician,  inventor  and  a  life  mem- 
ber of  this  Society,  preparatory  to  publishing  in  a  future  issue 
of  the  Quarterly  an  account  of  his  inventions  and  contributions 
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to  science.     This  is  to  be  one  of  a  series  of  sketches  that  will 
include  also  Thomas  A.  Edison  and  Orville  Wright. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  and  the  Finance 
Committee  are  included  in  the  year  book  containing  in  extended 
detail  the  work  of  the  Society.  Following  custom,  however,  a 
brief  notice  of  the  meetings  of  these  two  committees,  held  since 
the  last  annual  meeting,  is  here  presented. 

MEETINGS    OF    THE   BOARD   OF   TRUSTEES 

On  September  23,  1922,  a  meeting  was  held  to  authorize  the 
Director  of  the  Society,  Dr.  William  C.  Mills,  to  proceed  with 
improvements  for  which  funds  had  been  provided,  at  Campus 
Martius,  Fort  Amanda  Park  and  Fort  Laurens. 

On  October  28,  1922,  a  meeting  was  held  to  determine  the 
obligations  and  rights  of  the  Society  with  reference  to  the 
Spiegel  Grove  State  Park  property.  The  special  committee 
having  this  matter  under  consideration  made  a  brief  preliminary 
report. 

On  January  29,  1923,  a  meeting  was  held  at  which  Colonel 
Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  read  a  statement  transferring  the  library 
of  the  Old  Northwest  Genealogical  and  Historical  Society  to  The 
Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society.  He  also  made 
a  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Memorial  Building  Committee. 
Mr.  Clarence  D.  Laylin  made  an  exhaustive  report  for  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  determine  the  obligations  and  rights  of  The 
Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society  relative  to  the 
Spiegel  Grove  State  property,  concluding  with  a  summary  of 
findings  as  follows: 

By  virtue  of  the  deed  for*  the  first  ten  acre  tract,  The  Ohio  State 
Archaeological  and  Historical  Society,  as  beneficiary,  has  acquired  a  de- 
feasible, equitable  fee  in  said  tract.  The  Society  cannot  deal  with  or  dis- 
pose of  its  title  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  a  violation  of  any  of  the  con- 
ditions and  covenants  in  the  deed  without  extinguishing  the  title  of  the 
State ;  and  as  intimated  it  is  believed  that  the  Society  is  without  authority 
to  do  or  permit  any  act,  the  performance  of  omission  of  which  would 
cause  a  reversion  of  the  title,  unless  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
should,  directly  or  indirectly,  authorize  or  direct  the  abandonment  of 
Spiegel  Grove  as  a  State  Park. 

Subject  to  the  foregoing,  the  Society  has,  by  virtue  of  said  title,  the 
sole  right  to  possession  of  the  ten  acres,  subject  to  the  obligations  and 
rights  of  way,  etc.,  referred  to  in  this  memorandum. 

The  same  comments  apply  to  the  deed  to  the  second  ten  acre  tract 
except  that  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  building  erected  thereon  by  the 
expenditure  of  State  funds  (to  which  additions  are  now  being  made 
through  the  expenditure  of  trust  fund  created  by  Colonel  Hayes),  would 
become  the  property  of  the  heirs  of  Colonel  Hayes  should  the  title  revert. 
So  long  as  the  conditions,  etc.,  are  complied  with,  however,  the  whole  build- 
ing is  in  the  beneficial  sense  the  property  of  the  Society;  and  the  Society 
has  the  right  to  determine  all  policies  with  respect  to  its  management  and 
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operation,  except  that  the  income  of  the  first  trust  fund  as  above  ob- 
served may  be  expended  on  this  building  during  the  life-time  of  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Hayes,  as  observed  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the 
obligations  created  by  the  first  trust  agreement. 

Under  the  deed  for  the  five  acre  tract,  the  State  has  acquired  a- 
fee  simple  title,  the  beneficial  interest  in  which  is  in  the  Society,  sub- 
ject to  trusts  or  covenants  on  the  part  of  the  Society.  *  *  *  By  this 
same  deed  and  delivery  contemporaneous  therewith,  all  the  personal 
property  formerly  belonging  to  President  and  Mrs.  Hayes  became  the 
property  of  the  Society. 

The  right  and  title  of  the  Society  to  the  personal  property  of 
President  and  Mrs.  Hayes  is  apparently  absolute.  A  default  in  any  of 
the  obligations  respecting  the  residence,  including  that  respecting  its  occu- 
pancy by  members  of  the  Hayes  family,  would  not  cause  the  title  of  this 
tract  to  revert.  So  that  the  house  and  the  five  acre  lot  on  which  it  stands, 
are  the  absolute  property  of  the  Society  as  beneficiary,  subject  to  the 
reserved  right  of  the  Hayes  family  to  occupy  the  residence.  It  follows 
that  the  Society  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  necessity  of  repairs,  etc.,  on  the 
house,  and  of  the  expediency  of  making  alterations  and  erecting  struc- 
tures, etc.,  on  the  grounds,  in  this  tract.  Under  the  first  trust  agreement, 
the  Society  becomes  entitled  to  all  books,  etc.,  added  to  the  library  by  the 
expenditure  of  the  income,  and,  as  above  stated,  is  entitled  to  reports  from 
the  Union  Trust  Company,  the  present  Trustee.  By  the  supplemental 
agreement,  the  Society  has  promised  that  alj  such  books,  etc.,  shall  for- 
ever remain  on  the  Spiegel  Grove  premises  as  above  stated. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Society  becomes  the  owner  of  the 
buildings  and  structures  erected  at  Spiegel  Grove  by  the  expenditure  of  the 
second  trust'  fund. 

The  Society  is  so  far  a  beneficiary  under  the  third  trust  agreement, 
to  which  it  is  not  a  party,  that  it  becomes  the  owner  of  all  books,  etc., 
added  to  the  library,  and  all  improvements  added  to  the  residence  prop- 
erty through  the  expenditure  of  the  income  of  this  fund;  but,  as  above 
stated,  it  is  not  forced  to  accept  the  benefits  of  this  trust,  unless  it  so 
desires. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  nothing  in  any  of  the  agree- 
ments or  conveyances  authorizes  Colonel  Hayes  or  The  Union  Trusr 
Company  to  dictate  how  the  state  or  the  Society  shall  administer  or  ex- 
pend any  moneys  appropriated  by  the  State.  In  certain  respects,  all  of 
which  have  been  pointed  out,  the  failure  of  the  State  to  provide,  through 
the  Society,  for  the  proper  care  and  maintenance  of  the  property,  may 
cause  a  reversion  of  title  to  part  of  the  real  estate.  In  other  respects, 
such  a  failure  may  constitute  a  breach  of  covenant  or  of  trust  to  be 
remedied  or  enforced  by  appropriate  legal  proceedings,  against  the 
Societv.  But  in  either  of  these  events,  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  Society  has  discharged  its  obligations,  would  not  be  determined  by 
the  judgment  or  opinion  of  Colonel  Hayes  or  The  Union  Trust  Company, 
but  by  that  of  a  Court  of  proper  jurisdiction. 

Specifically,  the  Society  is  under  no  obligations  to  expend  any  of 
its  moneys  or  secure  any  appropriations  for  any  additions  to  the  library 
and  museum  building  or  embellishments  of  the  ground  save  such  as  it 
or  the  Legislature  of  the  State  may  see  fit  to  make.  If  the  amount  in 
the  second  trust  fund  is  not  sufficient  to  complete  the  stack  room  addition 
and  the  split  boulder  fence  and  to  provide  the  iron  gate-ways,  the  Society 
is  under  no  obligations  to  complete  these  improvements. 
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A  meeting  was  held  June  26  to  consider  matters  incident 
to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  and  a  request  of  the  Emergency 
Board  for  funds  to  construct  a  heating  plant  at  Spiegel  Grove 
State  Park. 

MEETINGS   OF   THE   FINANCE   COMMITTEE 

On  October  24  a  meeting  was  held  to  consider  the  financial 
obligations  and  the  legal  rights  of  the  Society  with  reference 
to  the  Spiegel  Grove  State  property.  It  was  occasioned  by  a 
communication  from  Colonel  Webb  C.  Hayes  to  the  effect  that 
he  had  cancelled  his  order  to  the  Union  Trust  Company  to  pay 
money  for  the  construction  of  the  addition  to  the  Hayes 
Memorial  Building. 

On  November  1,  a  meeting  was  held  at  which  detailed  con- 
sideration was  given  to  the  budget  requests  to  be  submitted  to 
the  General  Assembly.  These  requests  as  agreed  upon  by  the 
committee  were  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  Society 
and  the  information  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Informal  meetings  were  held  on  February  21  and  March  19 
preparatory  to  the  presentation  of  budget  requests  to  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  House  and  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate  respectively  on  these  two  dates. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  report  that  since  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  the  General  Assembly  has  been  in  session 
and  the  budget  of  our  increasing  needs  has  been  considered. 
The  net  result  can  be  summed  up  briefly.  While  the  Society 
did  not  get  quite  all  it  asked  it  received  at  the  hands  of  our  law 
makers  the  most  satisfactory  recognition  accorded  in  many  years. 
By  their  timely  action  the  future  of  the  Society  is  assured  and 
it  now  enters  upon  a  new  era  of  opportunity.  An  extended  ac- 
count of  the  legislative  favor  was  published  by  the  Secretary  in 
the  July  issue  of  the  Quarterly.  A  few  items  from  the  new 
appropriation  must  suffice  for  this  report. 

1.  $238,000  for  the  erection  of  a  World  War  Memorial 
Wing  to  the  building  of  the  Society. 

2.  $6,000  a  year  for  the  Publications  of  the  Society,  double 
the  amount  appropriated  in  previous  years. 

3.  Increase  in  the  salaries  of  a  number  of  the  employes  of 
the  Society. 

4.  Better  provision  for  the  care  of  the  various  properties 
of  the  Society,  including  especially  Logan  Elm  Park. 

5.  Provision  for  four  additional  employes  including  one 
library  assistant. 

6.  An  increase  in  appropriation  for  books  and  manu- 
scripts, also  for  specimens. 
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J.  An  appropriation  for  a  Photostat  Outfit  which  has  al- 
ready been  installed. 

This  result  is  due  to  the  harmonious  presentation  of  the 
needs  of  the  Society  through  committees,  officers  and  friends  to 
to  the  General  Assembly,  and  to  the  friendly  attitude  of  the 
General  Assembly  itself,  including  especially  the  chairman  of 
the  finance  committee  of  the  House,  Honorable  Harry  D.  Sil- 
ver, and  the  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  Senate, 
Honorable  J.  F.  Atwood.  Among  the  friends  of  the  Society 
who  appeared  before  the  committees  of  the  General  Assembly 
must  be  remembered  General  Chauncey  B.  Baker  and  General 
Harold  M.  Bush  who  spoke  most  effectively  in  support  of  the 
appropriation  for  the  Memorial  Wing. 

LEGISLATION 

The  General  Assembly  not  only  appropriated  the  items  al- 
ready mentioned,  but  made  additional  appropriations  and 
passed  three  bills  of  special  interest  to  the  Society  as  follows : 

i.  An  appropriation  of  $15,000  was  made  for  real  estate 
and  other  improvements  at  the  site  of  old  Fort  St.  Clair  in 
Preble  County,  Ohio. 

2.  A  bill  introduced  by  Honorable  Joseph  H.  Ebright  of 
Tuscarawas  County  appropriates  $10,000  for  the  purchase  and 
preservation  of  the  site  of  the  village  of  Schoenbrun. 

3.  A  bill  introduced  by  Honorable  Thomas  L.  Calvert  of 
Clark  County  appropriates  $10,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
monument  to  General  George  Rogers  Clark  and  to  commemorate 
the  battle  of  Piqua  and  the  birthplace  of  Tecumseh  in  Clark 
County. 

4.  Honorable  Harvey  D.  Cope  is  the  author  of  a  bill,  npvv 
a  law,  that  provides  for  the  transfer  of  newspaper  files  by 
county  commissioners  to  the  custody  of  this  Society. 

The  three  properties  to  be  acquired  are  all  to  pass  to  the 
custody  of  this  Society.  The  aggregate  appropriation  for  these 
sites  is  $35,000.  This  is  a  considerable  sum  but  it  looks  small 
compared  with  a  bill  introduced  into  the  Illinois  legislature 
providing  for  an  appropriation  of  $250,000  for  the  purchase  of 
a  single  famous  Indian  mound  site  in  that  state.  $2000  was 
also  appropriated  for  improvements  on  the  site  of  the  battle 
of  Fallen  Timbers. 

THE   LIBRARY. 

A  number  of  additions  have  been  made  by  gift  to  the  li- 
brary within  the  past  year.  Brief  mention  is  here  made  of  the 
most  notable  only  of  these : 
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1.  The  library  of  the  Old  Northwest  Genealogical  and 
Historical  Society,  reference  to  which  has  already  been  made. 
This  large  collection  contains  a  number  of  valuable  books  that 
will  be  a  distinct  addition  to  the  library.  In  it  are  some  dupli- 
cates, the  exact  number  of  which  has  not  yet  been  determined, 
and  some  government  'documents  of  no  special  value.  It  con- 
tains also  many  duplicate  numbers  of  the  publications  of  that 
Society  which  are  now  quite  rare  and  will  be  valuable  for  pur- 
poses of  exchange.  This  collection  comes  to  our  Society  through 
the  active  interest  of  Colonel  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  and  the  gen- 
erous spirit  of  Spahr  and  Glenn,  who  released  all  financial 
claims  on  it,  and  the  cordial  cooperation  of  Walter  D.  McKin- 
ney  and  H.  Warren  Phelps.  A  full  account  of  this  valuable  ad- 
dition will  be  published  in  the  Qjuarterly  as  soon  as  shelves 
are  provided  and  the  books  are  properly  classified. 

2.  By  will,  Mrs.  Sarah  Elizabeth  Reynolds,  a  life  mem- 
ber who  departed  this' life  April  5,  1923,  left  to  the"  Society  a 
large  collection  of  Ohio  newspapers  many  of  them  of  early  date. 
This  collection  has  recently  been  received  but  the  boxes  have 
hot  yet  been  opened. 

3.  A  collection  of  newspapers,  chiefly  from  Ohio,  but  in- 
cluding a  number  of  very  early  New  England  items  together 
with  old  school  text  books  and  account  books  formerly  the 
property  of  T.  Tuller  of  Worthington,  purchased  by  Dr.  Mills 
with  a  large  collection  of  historic  relics,  was  transferred  to  the 
library.  This  collection  like  the  others  still  awaits  arrangement 
and  binding. 

4.  Lieutenant  J.  Edgar  Butler  made  a  distinct  addition 
to  the  collection  of  World  War  papers  previously  presented  by 
him  and  added  to  these  a  German  album  of  the  World  War 
in  five  volumes,  portraying  that  great  struggle  from  the  German 
viewpoint. 

5.  The  private  library  of  Dr.  Frank  B.  Chapman,  in- 
cluding about  one  hundred  volumes,  was  presented  to  the  li- 
brary by  his  widow. 

6.  Many  volumes  were  added  within  the  past  year  through 
exchange  with  other  historical  societies.  These  are  all  valuable 
and  some  of  them  especially  so. 

7.  With  a  small  appropriation  of  $250  a  year,  which  was 
all  that  was  available  prior  to  July  1,  1923,  a  few  purchases 
only  were  made  of  new  books,  but  these  include  some  valuable 
items,  chiefly  large  standard  histories  of  the  World  War.  Since 
July  1,  there  have  been  added  to  the  library  the  new  "Encyclo- 
pedia Americana,"  "Abraham  Lincoln"  in  ten  volumes  by 
Nicolay  and  Hay,  together  with  other  standard  lives  of  the 
great  Emancipator. 
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8.  A  notable  and  very  valuable  addition  was  made  to  the 
Meeker  Library  which  was  purchased  and  given  by  Honorable 
Claude  Meeker.  It  is  the  manuscript  history  of  Ohio  in  three 
large  volumes  complete,  which  was  written  by  the  well-known 
newspaper  correspondent  and  historian,  William  A.  Taylor, 
for  a  publishing  house  of  New  York  but  never  printed. 

The  demands  upon  the  library  for  reference  work  have 
steadily  grown.  This  is  chiefly  through  correspondence.  Every 
day  brings  letters  of  inquiry.  Many  of  these  are  from  outside 
of  the  state  in  regard  to  Ohio  history  and  biography.  While 
the  library  is  not  equipped  for  extended  research  work  an  ef- 
fort has  been  made  to  give  requested  information  as  far  as 
possible. 

The  work  of  cataloging,  the  books  that  have  long  been  in 
the  library  is  still  in  progress.  Within  the  past  year  1323  vol- 
umes have  been  classified  and  756  volumes  accessioned.  1430 
cards  for  the  Meeker  Library  have  been  prepared  and  are  ready 
to  file  while  over  2000  cards  for  preliminary  reference  to  this 
collection  have  been  made. 

The  collection  of  items  of  current  historic  interest  is  in- 
dustriously continued.  Newspaper  clippings,  roughly  classified, 
have  accumulated  in  large  quantities.  Even  in  their  present 
state  they  have  been  found  very  useful.  When  they  are  more 
systematically  arranged  and  indexed  in  scrap-books,  they  will 
constitute  a  most  valuable  record  of  events. 

A  collection  of  newspapers  covering  the  issues  from  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  President  Harding  to  and  including 
account  of  the  funeral  obsequies  at  Marion  is  a  recent  feature 
of  this  work,  now  on  exhibition  in  the  library.  One  word  only 
in  regard  to. the  publications  of  the  Society.  It  is  hoped  before 
another  year  passes  to  arrange  to  furnish  regularly,  as  they  are 
issued,  to  every  public  library  in  the  state  the  annual  bound 
volumes  of  the  Quarterly. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  Governor  A.  V. 
Donahey  appointed  as  Trustees  of  the  Society  Dr.  F.  C.  Furniss 
and  Honorable  Claude  Meeker. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wood,  the  report  was  received, 
and  made  a  part  of  the  records  of  the  meeting. 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  E.  F.  Wood,  read  his  report 
as  follows: 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER  OF  THE  OHIO  STATE 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1923. 

1923. 

RECEIPTS 

Cash  on  fyand  July  1,  1922 $2,305.64 

World  War  Memorial  Fund  July  1,   1922,  trans,  to 

cash    51,087.01 

Campus  Martius  Fund  July  1,  1922,  trans,  to  cash.  .  2,000.00 

Life   Membership  Dues 505.00 

Active  Membership  Dues   96.00 

Refund  by  Webb  C.  Hayes .60 

Interest  on  Permanent  Fund 1,053.70 

Interest  on  Campus  Martius  Fund 50.00 

Interest  on  Balances   . 16.91 

Gift  of  Masonic  Lodge  of  Circleville,  Ohio,  paid  by 
Individual     Members     of     Scioto     Commandery 

Knights  Templars    160.00 

Interest  on  World  War  Memorial  Fund 1,462.12 

From  State  Treasurer  on  Sundry  Appropriations .  .  .  50,274.27 

Total   Receipts $109,376.06 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Personal  Service 

Salaries    $17,620.00 

Supplies 

Office    355-23 

General  Plant  Supplies  658.44 

Repairs 

Museum  and   Library   Building,   Columbus 358.03 

Serpent   Mound    200.00 

Logan  Elm  Park   228.40 

Fort  Ancient  Park    222.90 

Big  Bottom  Park 44-44 

Water   Rent    49-2° 

Light,  Heat  and  Power    729.60 

Express,  Freight  and  Drayage 165.41 

Expenses  of  Trustees  and  Committees 600.24 

Telephone  Service   87.33 

Contingencies 

Sundry   Expenses    120.50 

Publications    $,227.26 

Reprinting  Publications    i5>017&1 

Vol.  XXXII  — 42. 
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Field  Work  . 2,010.95 

Library  Equipment   !43-30 

Museum  Equipment    160.20 

Campus  Martius  Improvements   2,031.00 

World  War  Memorial  Building 46,834.90 

Fort  Laurens  Park  Improvement 2>433-95 

Fort  Amanda  Park  Roadway,  etc 433-37 

Division  of  Spiegel  Grove  State  Park 

Salaries    . 2,400.00 

Wages    499-51 

Architect  Fees 400.00 

Office  Supplies 5°-°5 

General  Plant  Supplies  175-00 

Repairs  —  Roof 2,758.00 

Repairs  —  General     ,. .  522.38 

Water 47-55 

Light,  Heat  and  Power 866.50 

Telephone  Service  21.00 

Insurance 152.00 


$101,624.45 
Transferred  to: 

Permanent  Fund  —  Life  Memberships. .  .^. 505.00 

$102,129.45 

World  War  Memorial  Fund,  June  30,  1923 5,870.23 

Cash  on  hand,  June  30,  1923 1,376.38 

Total    Disbursements    $109,376.06 


PERMANENT  FUND 

Amount  of  Fund  July  1,  1922 $21,074.00 

Increase  by  Life  Membership  dues  to  June  30,  1923  5°5-00 

Total  amount  of  Fund  June  30,  1923 $21,579.00 

This  is  invested  in  a  5%  interest  bearing  Time  Certificate 
of  Deposit  issued  by  The  Ohio  State  Savings  Association  of  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 
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WORLD   WAR    MEMORIAL    FUND 

Original  amount  received  from  Ex-Gov.  James  M. 

Cox . .   $47,440.21 

Interest  received  to  and  including  June  30,  1922.  . .  .        3,646.80 

Total  amount  of  Fund  July  1,  1922 $51,087.01 

Interest  received  to  June  30,  1923 1,462.12 

Total    $52,549.13 

Paid  during  the  past  year  on  approved  estimates  on 

building    46,678.90 

Balance  in  Fund  June  30,  1923 $5,870.23 


HAYES    MEMORIAL   LIBRARY 

AND 

SPIEGEL  GROVE 

Total  disbursements  made  by  the  Society  on  account 
of  the  above  named  property  as  per  figures  con- 
tained in  the  above  detailed  report  were $7,891.99 

Total  receipts  from  the  State  Treasurer  on  sundry 
appropriations    for    the    care    of    this    property 

were    $7>265-34 

Paid  from  other  funds 626.65 

Total    $7,891.99 

The  above  $626.65  is  made  up  of  the  following  items : 

Fire  Insurance  on  Building  and  Contents $152.00 

Architect  Fees    400.00 

Expenses  of  Chairman  of   Spiegel  Grove  Com- 
mittee   71.15 

Paid  on  account  of  Invitations   3.50 

Total $626.65 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     E.  F.  Wood, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Treasurer. 

September   19,   1923. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bareis,  seconded  by  Mr.  Sherman, 
the  report  was  received  and  made  a  part  of  the  record 
of  the  meeting. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

The  Director,  Dr.  W.  C.  Mills,  read  his  report  as 
follows : 

I  take  pleasure  in  submitting  my  second  report  as  Director 
of  the  Museum.  The  past  year  has  been  very  successful  in 
many  ways. 

First.  The  attendance  to  the  museum  has  been  very  good 
and  exceeded  in  numbers  that  of  previous  years.  Practically 
every  state  in  the  Union  was  represented  by  visitors  who  were 
touring  the  country  in  automobile  and  were  most  numerous 
during  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August. 

The  addition  to  the  museum  as  a  memorial  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  World  War  is  now  under  construction  and  the  first  part 
of  the  contract  finished  by  the  contractors,  D.  W.  McGrath  and 
Sons.  The  legislature  at  its  last  session  provided  funds  for  its 
completion. 

,  The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  west  end  of  the 
north  wing  and  finishing  the  part  of  the  wing  under  construc- 
tion has  not  been  let.  However,  bids  will  be  received  on  Sep- 
tember 29,  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the 
completion  of  the  entire  north  wing.  The  apparent  delay  in 
construction  will  doubtless  be  explained  by  the  chairman  of  the 
building  committee. 

The  museum  committee  has  not  been  called  together  dur- 
ing the  year.  It  did  not  seem  advisable  as  no  changes  could  be 
made  while  the  addition  is  not  advanced  far  enough  to  ask  their 
presence  in  conference  to  the  use  of  certain  section  of  the  new 
addition  not  provided  for. 

The  Legislature  in  its  last  session  provided  for  a  Curator 
of  Natural  History  at  $2000  per  year,  a  Registrar  and  chief 
clerk  to  the  Director  at  $1500  and  a  cabinet  maker  at  $1800.  I 
have  been  successful  in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  Howard  R. 
Goodwin,  of  Columbus,  as  Registrar  and  Mr.  G.  R.  Waitley,  of 
Worthington,  as  cabinet  maker  and  both  entered  upon  their 
work  July   I. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  secure  a  Curator  of  Natural  His- 
tory although  several  applications  have  been  made.  I  hope  in 
due  time  to  select  a  man  capable  of  filling  the  position. 

THE   ITINERARY  OF  THE   DIRECTOR. 

October,  1922.     Visit  to  Miamisburg  Mound. 
November,  1922.     Visit  to  Marietta  in  connection  with  ac- 
cepting the  improvement  of  Campus  Martius. 
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December,  1922.  Chillicothe.  Spoke  before  Kiwanis  Club 
on  "Mound  City."  Visited  the  Mound  City  Group  to  estimate 
work  necessary  to  place  the  park  in  condition. 

January  and  February,  1923.  Gave  ten  lectures  before 
clubs  and  church  societies  in  Columbus. 

March,  1923.  Attended  the  meeting  of  Anthropological 
Association  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.     Visited  Spiegel  Grove. 

April,  1923.  Springfield.  Spoke  before  the  Engineers  Club 
on  Ohio  Mounds. 

April,  1923.  Attended  the  Museums  Association  at 
Charleston,  S.  C.  at  the  same  time  acted  as  delegate  from  the 
Society  to  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  first 
museum  in  America  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 

May,  1923.  Visited  New  Philadelphia  in  connection  with 
the  exploration  of  Schoenbrun.  Visited  Fort  Laurens  in  refer- 
ence to  the  improvement  under  construction. 

June,  1923.  Visited  Fort  Laurens  in  the  interest  of  im- 
provements  upon  the  property. 

July,  1923.  Visited  Logan  Elm  Park.  Visited  New  Phila- 
delphia and  site  of  Schoenbrun  to  report  to  the  committee  on 
purchase  of  the  site  of  Schoenbrun. 

August,  1923.  Visited  Marion  on  occasion  of  the  funeral 
of  President  Harding. 

REPAIRS   AND   IMPROVEMENTS   IN   THE    MUSEUM. 

During  the  year  the  windows  and  doors  were  painted  on 
the  outside  of  the  building.  The  work  of  painting  is  very 
laborious  and  was  done  by  the  janitors  and  the  superintendent 
of  the  building.  The  floors  of  the  north  and  south  halls  of  the 
Archaeological  Department  were  painted  and  the  cases  cleaned 
and  polished. 

The  entire  improvement  cost  only  the  price  of  the  material, 
as  the  work  was  done  by  the  superintendent  and  his  workmen. 

FIELD   WORK   OF  THE   SOCIETY. 

During  the  winter  I  sent  Mr.  Shetrone  to  Morrow  County 
to  look  after  the  splendid  specimen  of  a  mammoth  skeleton  that 
was  found  in  that  county  and  he  secured  the  specimen  by 
purchase  from  funds  provided  by  a  few  of  our  trustees.  This 
specimen  is  the  only  almost  perfect  specimen  found  in  Ohio 
and  when  it  is  mounted  will  be  a  very  good  addition  to  our 
museum. 

Mr.  Shetrone,  Curator  of  Archaeology,  continued  the  ex- 
amination of  the  Hopewell  Group  begun  last  year  and  is  mak- 
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ing  splendid  progress  in  uncovering  the  remnants  of  the  mounds 
in  this  wonderful  group  left  by  former  explorers.  Mound  No. 
2  of  the  group  is  where  Squier  and  Davis  found  six  hundred 
large  flint  discs  taken  from  the  center  of  the  mound.  Mr. 
Moorehead  in  his  examination  of  Mound  No.  2  removed  over 
ten  thousand  of  the  discs,  all  taken  from  the  center  of  the 
mound.  Mr.  Shetrone's  examination  brought  to  light  a  number 
of  splendid  burials,  one  placed  in  a  sarcophagus  made  of  stone. 
The  graves  were  southeast  and  southwest  of  the  great  deposit 
of  flint  discs.  Quite  a  deposit  of  flint  discs  still  remained  in 
situ  on  the  west  side  of  the  deposit  of  flint.  On  the  east  side 
of  the  mound  a  large  crematory  was  unearthed,  the  western  end 
of  which  extended  into  the  excavations  by  former  explorer  but 
was  missed  by  them. 

Mound  No.  25,  the  largest  of  the  group,  was  more  than 
100  feet  wide  and  more  than  400  feet  long  and  is  of  special 
interest  because  of  the  rich  finds  made  by  former  explorers.  Mr. 
Shetrorie  commenced  his  examination  on  the  south  end  of  the 
great  mound  removing  the  earth  of  which  it  is  composed  to  the 
floor. 

The  season's  explorations  stopped  at  the  200  feet  mark 
leaving  about  260  to  275  feet  to  examine.  Mr.  Shetrone  has 
taken  out  thirteen  burials,  all  of  which  had  stored  with  them 
many  ornaments  and  implements  of  copper,  silver,  bone,  crystal, 
obsidian,  mica,  woven  cloth,  shells,  etc. 

I  anticipate  that  Mr.  Shetrone  will  be  in  the  field  earlier 
next  year,  if  possible,  and  complete  the  exploration  of  the  group. 
The  Society  now  owns  the  privilege  of  examination  of  the  large 
Pricer  Mound  of  the  Seip  Group,  located  in  the  Paint  Creek 
Valley,  and  this  mound  will  be  examined  as  soon  as  the  Hope- 
well Group  is  completed.  The  Pricer  Mound  is  perhaps  the 
largest  mound  in  the  Scioto  Valley,  250  feet  long,  150  feet  wide 
and  29  feet  high  and  contains  16,000  cubic  yards  of  earth. 

During  the  year  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History 
published  "The  Hopewell  Mound  Group  of  Ohio"  by  Warren 
K.  Moorehead.  The  work  of  exploration  was  done  for  the 
department  of  anthropology  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, Chicago,  1891-2.  The  collections  made  from  the  Hope- 
well Group  are  now  owned  by  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Chicago,  and  properly  exhibited  in  the  new  museum 
building. 

During  the  summer  the  Director  spent  several  days  in  ex- 
amining the  site  of  Schoenbrun  to  determine  if  possible  the 
site  of  the  first  church  and  school  established  in  the  Northwest 
Territory.     The  examination  brought  to  light  the  small  cellars 
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which  contained  broken  dishes  and  glass,  hunting  knives,  parts 
of  copper  kettles,  pieces  of  copper,  wrought  nails,  various  parts 
of  flintlock  guns,  pieces  of  iron,  axes  and  numerous  small 
articles  such  as  buttons,  buckles,  etc.,  verifying  the  writings  and 
drawings  of  Zeisberger,  the  early  missionary  who  established 
Schoenbrun. 

THE  VARIOUS  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

The  Museum  and  Library  building  located  in  Columbus  is 
in  very  good  condition,  although  the  contractor  in  wrecking  the 
fire  escape  at  the  north  end  of  the  building  removed  more  wall 
than  was  really  necessary  and  permitted  the  rain  during  the 
summer  to  mar  the  walls  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  build- 
ing. The  building  was  painted  on  the  outside  and  the  floors 
of  the  north  and  south  Archaeological  Halls  were  painted. 

Spiegel  Grove  State  Park 

The  new  addition  to  the  Hayes  Memorial  Library  and 
Museum  is  now  practically  completed  and  some  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  use  of  the  rooms  in  the  new  building. 

The  plan  as  contemplated  in  the  beginning  was  to  use  the 
basement  room  as  a  museum  but  Colonel  Hayes  has  changed 
this  arrangement  by  placing  the  museum  on  the  first  floor  and 
anticipates  placing  the  library  in  the  basement.  The  heating 
plant  placed  in  the  dwelling  and  connected  to  the  memorial 
building  by  a  tunnel  was  considered  dangerous  and  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  appear  before  the  Emergency  Board,  which 
was  done,  and  the  sum  of  $8500  granted  to  erect  a  separate  heat- 
ing plant  and  connect  with  building  by  underground  conduits. 
The  plans  for  the  heating  plant  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Highway 
Department. 

Fort  Amanda  Park. 

The  additional  land  for  which  the  state  appropriated  the 
funds  was  purchased  during  the  year.  The  road  from  the  high- 
way to  the  monument  is  completed  but  the  new  fence  is  not 
complete. 

Fort  Laurens  Park. 

The  building  at  Fort  Laurens  is  complete  and  is  a  very 
commodious  cottage  of  seven  rooms  with  basement.  The  roads 
are  completed  and  the  planting  of  trees  provided  for. 

Campus  Martius. 
The   retaining  wall   at   Campus   Martius   is   complete   and 
Mr.  Brennan,  one  of  the  local  committee  on  Campus  Martius, 
is  having  the  old  well  repaired. 
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Big  Bottom  Park, 

The  park  is  in  fine  condition.  The  fence  surrounding  the 
park  is  in  good  repair  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  sur- 
rounding Stockport  appreciate  the  opportunities  the  park  af- 
fords. 

Logan  Elm  Park. 

One  of  the  large  limbs  of  the  Logan  Elm  had  to  be  re- 
moved and  we  now  have  a  five  foot  section  on  exhibition  in 
the  building.  During  a  heavy  storm  some  weeks  ago  another 
limb  was  broken  and  perhaps  will  be  removed.  The  planting 
of  seedlings  of  the  Logan  elm  within  the  park  is  very  commend- 
able, a 

Mou n d   City   Group. 

The  appropriation  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
for  the  restoration  of  Mound  City  for  some  unaccountable 
reason  was  left  out  of  the  appropriation  and  it  was  not  dis- 
covered until  after  the  bill  had  passed.  I  feel  that  during  the 
coming  year  we  should  arrange  to  commence  the  restoration  of 
the  mounds. 

The  Director  purchased  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  house  on  the 
property  and  it  is  now  the  property  of  the  Society. 

On  the  first  of  last  April  I  finished  my  quarter  of  a  century 
as  head  of  the  museum  and  with  the  exception  of  the  last  few 
years  head  of  the  library.  I  was  installed  Curator  April  I, 
1898  and  my  first  act  was  to  remove  two  "For  Sale"  labels  from 
the  cases  where  archaeological  specimens  were  placed  on  ex- 
hibition and  at  once  notified  the  owners  that  their  collections 
were  held  subject  to  their  order.  Our  field  explorations  were 
very  successful  from  the  beginning  and  our  collections  soon  be- 
came known  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  1901  the  Pan 
American  Exposition  held  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  sent  their 
representative  to  Ohio  to  invite  the  Society  to  make  an  exhibit 
of  archaeological  interest  at  the  Exposition  and  the  Exposition 
Company  paid  all  the  expense  of  transportation ;  the  expense 
of  installation  by  the  Curator  and  the  expense  of  a  caretaker 
selected  by  the  Curator,  who  remained  with  the  collection  during 
the  entire  time  of  the  exhibition.  The  Society  was  awarded  a 
gold  medal,  the  highest  prize,  against  all  competitors. 

Our  collections  grew  so  rapidly  that  the  small  gallery  of 
Orton  Hall  was  filled  to  overflowing.  One  of  the  large  rooms 
on  the  second  floor  was  assigned  to  the  Society  and  within 
a  year  this  room  was  inadequate  for  our  use.  About  one 
year  after  I  was  elected  Curator  the  Societv  elected  me  librarian 
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and  asked  me  to  collect  together  the  books  belonging  to  the 
Society  that  were  for  the  most  part  kept  in  a  small  case  in  the 
State  Library  and  others  were  held  by  individuals.  The  Society 
at  that  time  had  only  a  very  few  exchanges  with  like  societies 
throughout  the  country.  I  at  once  opened  up  correspondence 
with  all  the  historical  and  learned  societies  of  the  country  and 
established  an  exchange  and  in  practically  all  cases  was  able 
to  complete  sets  of  all  the  historical  societies  of  the  United 
States. 

The  University  recognized  our  growth  and  the  desirability 
of  retaining  the  Society  upon  the  Campus  and  solicited  the 
Society  to  occupy  the  west  half  of  the  second  floor  of  Page 
Hall,  also  the  library  stack  room  on  the  same  floor  and  two 
rooms  on  first  floor  for  our  historical  exhibit  and  practically 
the  entire  basement  for  storage. 

In  1903  the  Society  was  invited  to  make  an  exhibit  at  the 
Louisiana  Exposition  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Our  field  work 
was  very  productive  of  results  and  our  exhibits  carried  off  the 
"Grand  Prize". 

In  1907  the  Society  was  again  invited  to  make  an 
archaeological  exhibit  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition  and  again 
we  carried  off  the  highest  award,  a  gold  medal. 

After  our  return  from  the  Jamestown  Exposition  with  a 
carload  of  show  cases  adde'd  to  the  carload  we  received  from 
the  Louisiana  Exposition  only  a  few  years  before,  Page  Hall 
was  inadequate  for  our  needs  and  the  University,  recognizing 
the  importance  of  this  institution  to  the  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity, exerted  its  influence  in  our  behalf  before  the  Legislature 
of  1911-12  and  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  was  secured.  The 
University  authorities  suggested  the  present  site  for  the  build- 
ing which  our  Board  of  Trustees  accepted.  After  we  moved 
into  our  new  building  one  of  the  trustees  said  to  me  after  look- 
ing over  the  museum,  "I  guess  this  will  hold  you  now." 

I  feel  we  should  co-operate  more  with  the  University.  We 
give  the  students  of  the  University  the  use  of  our  library  and 
in  class  work  our  archaeological  knowledge  and  we  give  to 
the  entire  University  body  our  museum  and  we  now  feel  that 
since  we  have  established  a  department  of  natural  history  and 
of  history  and  extended  the  educational  features  of  these  de- 
partments that  the  University  should  co-operate  by  depositing 
with  us  their  museum  specimens  and  confine  themselves  to  a 
working  class  room  museum  so  the  specimens  of  the  museum 
character  may  become  available  to  the  public. 

i  wish  to  thank  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  their  cordial  co- 
operation   which   was   a   great   help   in   building   up   a   museum, 
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some  branches  of  which  are  not  exceeded  at  the  present  time 
by  any  museum  in  the  United  States,  namely  archaeology,  and  I 
predict  that  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  of  field  work  will 
place  Ohio  in  the  front  rank  in  the  preservation  of  its  antiq- 
uities. 

The  following  additions  were  made  to  the  Historical  Col- 
lection from  October  2,  1922  to  September  17,  1923. 

Add.  No.  92  —  Dr.  E.  C.  Mills,  Specimen  of  Obsidian. 
10-2-22. 

Ace.  No.  335  —  Charles  Yancy,  Buchanan,  Florida,  Rattle- 
snake Skin.     10-10-22. 

336  —  C.  A.  Boggs,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Wooden  Clock- 

wheels.     10-10-22. 

337  —  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Boggs,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Pioneer 

relics.     10-10-22. 

338  —  A.    G.    Thurman,    Columbus,    Ohio,    Historic 

Furniture.     10-10-22.  m 

339  —  H.  &  E.  Anderson,  Peekskill,  New  York,  Modd 

of  Gyroscope.     10-10-22. 

340  —  Col.   W.   L.   Curry,   Columbus,   Ohio,   Military 

Badges.     10-10-22. 

341  —  Prof.  W.  H.  Foster,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Pioneer 

tobacco  pouch.     16-11-22. 

342  —  Albert  E.  Avey,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Loans  Drum, 

Mexican  and  Civil  Wars. 

343  —  C.  Huddle,  Animal  heads.     5-12-22. 

344  —  John  Kuntzman,  Masiodon  leg-bone.     7-21-22. 

345  —  G.  S.  Burrell,  U.  S.  N.,  Fossils.     10-20-22. 

346  —  Miss  Elsie  Jones,  Dayton,  Ohio,  French  Medal, 

10-20-22. 
Add.  No.   145  — G.  M.  Finkel,  Filipino  Hat.     10-4-22. 
Ace.  No.  347  —  Mrs.      Thomas      Hibben,      Columbus,  'Ohio, 

Pioneer  and  Indian  specimens.     10-4-22. 
Add.  No.  260 — Miss   M.   L.  Taylor,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Eskimo 

Moccasins. 
Ace.  No.  348  —  A.  G.  Rogers,  Antique  Clock.     10-14-22. 

349  —  H.  M.  Herring,  New  Holland,  Ohio,  Mastodon 

Bones.     10-14-22. 

350  —  Douglas  N.  Starr,  Washington,  District  of  Co- 

lumbia, Old  locks  and  coins.     11-20-22. 

351  —  Neal  A.  McCoy,   Seville,  Ohio,  Roman  Coin. 

10-20-22. 
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352— -Chas.  B.  Delany,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Silk  Badge. 
12-26-22. 

353  — Mrs.  R.   G.   Weitzell,  Columbus,   Ohio,   Speci- 
mens of  wood  and  ferns.     12-27-22. 
Add.  No.  347 — Mrs.  Thomas  Hibben,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Indian 
baskets,  pipe  and  bag.     3-10-23. 

354— Proi.  H.  P.  Elwood,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  War  relics.     2-20-23.  . 

355  —  Geo.   T.   Watters,   Columbus,   Ohio,   Rifle   and 

Ammunition.     2-20-23. 

356  —  J.   H.   Tuttle,   Columbus,  Ohio,   Rifle,  powder- 

horn  and  bullet  mould.     2-15-23. 

357  —  Dr.  F.  R.  Chapman,  Flint-lock  pistols,  pipes  and 

razors.     3^7-23. 

358  — W.    A.    Marshall,    Columbus,    Ohio,    Mounted 

birds.     4-10-23. 

Archaeological. 

Ace.  No.  279  —  John  Scatterday,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Stone  Head 
(Aztec)  and  photos.     10-11-22. 

280  — -  A.  H.  Dewey,  Rochester,  New  York,  Catlinite 
Beads.     10-10-11. 

281 — -The  Ginther  Mound  Specimens,  exploration  of 
1922. 

282  —  The    Miesse    Mound,    Ross    County,    Human 

femur    with    flint    arrow-point    imbedded,    etc. 
8-10-22. 

283  —  The    Hopewell    Group,    Ross    County   explora- 

tion of  1922. 

284  —  The  Dublin  Gravel  Bank,  exploration  of  April, 

1922. 

285  —  Hocking-Vinton    flint    deposits,    examined    Oc- 

tober 2-6,  1922. 

286  — Dr.   E.    C.    Mills,    Santa   Fe,    New    Mexico,   2 

Metates.     10-10-22. 

287  —  Pueblo  Indian  pottery.     10-12-22. 

288  —  The  I.  N.  Keyser  collection,  Urbana,  Ohio,  pur- 

chased.    7-15-22. 

289  —  Chas.     B.     Delaney,     Columbus,     Ohio,     Shell 

Bracelets,  Cliff-dwelling,  Arizona.     12-25-22. 

290  —  C.    M.   Emerson,   Columbus,   Ohio,   Moqui   In- 

dian pottery.     12-26-22. 
291 — Dr.  F.  R.  Chapman,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Bequest, 
prehistoric  stone  relics.     3-6-23. 
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292  —  Two  Birdstones,  gravel  burials,  Kenton,  Hardin 

County,  Ohio.     3-29-23. 
Add.  No.  247 — J.   Rodney   Gragg,   Bainbridge,   Ohio,  Addition 
to  collection.     3-29-23.. 
collection.     3-29-23. 

293  —  Walter    Hightshoe,   Columbus,   Ohio,   Deposits 

specimens  from  Perry  County,  Ohio.     6-1-23. 

294  —  Homer    Edson,    Middletown,    Ohio,    presents 

collection.     6-2-23. 

295  —  Carlos    Benson,    Ohio    State    University,    y2^. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  lnca  pottery.     6-8-23. 

296  —  Howard  R.  Goodwin,  Jr.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Flint 

Arrow  and   Spear-points.     7-3-23. 

297  —  Robert  Goslin,  Lancaster,   Ohio,  Human  skull 

and  stone  relics.     7-8-23. 
Add.  No.  247 — J.   Rodney   Gragg,   Bainbridge,   Ohio,   Grooved 

Stone  Axe.     7-13-23. 
Add.  No.     23  —  T.  B.  Bowers,  Columbus,  Ohio.     Arrow-head 
and  Bone  Awl.    8-3-23. 
298 — Prof.    W.    L.    Graves,    Ohio    State   University. 

Columbus,   Ohio,   Celt.  8-1 1-23. 
299 — Prof.    Wilber    Stout,    Ohio    State    University. 
Columbus,   Ohio,    Specimens   of    Flint,   Vinton 
and  Athens  Co.    July,  August.  September,  1923. 
300  —  Mrs.  Emily  H.  Miller,  Columbus,  Ohio.     Stone 
Axes  and  Celts.    9-17-23. 
Add.  No,   199  — Dr.    Albert    Cooper,    Columbus,    Ohio,    Axes, 
Pestles  and  Arrow-heads.     9-17-23. 

Natural  History 

Ace.  No.   1 — Howard  R.  Goodwin,  Jr.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  pre- 
presents  40  specimens  of  Minerals.     7-2-23.  ■ 

2  —  G.    R.    Waitley,    Worthington,    Ohio.     Nineteen 

mounted  birds.     Purchased  7-6-23. 

3  —  J.   Herman.     Collection  of   Minerals  and   Shells. 

Purchased  7-13-23. 
4 — Philip   Kientz.      Snake-skin.     7-25-23. 

5  —  Mrs.   William   N.   King,   Columbus,   Ohio.      Col- 

lection of  shells.     8-3-23. 

6  — Mrs.  Emily   H.   Miller,  Columbus.  Ohio.     Shells 

and  Minerals.     9-17-23. 

7  —  A.  O.  Glock,  Columbus,  Ohio.    Marine  specimens. 

9-17-23. 

8  —  Jacob  Sherman,  Columbus,  Ohio.     Swan,  mount- 

ed.    9-17-23. 
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Ethnological 

Ace.  No.  I  —  G.  R.  Waitley,  Worthington,  Ohio.     Seventy-four 
specimens,  purchased  7-6-23. 

2  —  H.  F.  Burkey,  Findlay,  Ohio.     Indian  horn  spoon 

and  moose  caller.     7-16-23. 

3  —  Dr.  E.  C.   Sherman,  Columbus,  Ohio.     Mexican 

and  Chinese  hats  and  Indian  coat  of  beaded  buck- 
skin.    7-26-23. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Hatton,  duly  seconded,  the  report 
was  received  and  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  the 
meeting. 

REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITORS 

Mr.  Walter  D.  Wall  read  the  report  of  the  Auditors 
Mr.  Wall  stated  that  in  "the  course  of  the  audit  all 
vouchers  issued  during  the  year  and  all  bank  checks 
drawn  were  examined  and  were  found  to  be  correctly 
entered  and  charged."  "The  balance  of  appropriation 
accounts  were  verified  by  comparison  with  those  dis- 
closed by  the  records  of  the  Auditor  of  State."  De- 
tailed figures  are  given  in  his  report  showing  repairs 
and  expenditures  and  the  condition  of  the  different 
funds  of  the  Society. 

On  motion  of  General  Orton,  seconded  by  Mr.  Gal- 
breath,  the  report  was  received  and  made  a  part  of  the 
record  of  the  meeting. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE   ON   FORT  ANCIENT 
AND  WARREN  COUNTY  SERPENT  MOUND 

Dr.  B.  F.  Prince,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Fort  Ancient  and  the  Warren  County  Serpent  Mound, 
read  the  report  as  follows: 

Your  Committee  on  Fort  Ancient  and  Warren  County  Ser- 
pent Mound,  though  called  several  times,  has  not  been  able  to 
meet  as  a  body  during  the  year.     Your  chairman  has  made  a 
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number  of  visits  to  Fort  Ancient  and  has  kept  in  touch  with  the 
custodian.  Minor  repairs  that  were  necessary  have  been  made 
on  the  buildings.  The  road  within  the  Fort  has  been  repaired 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  fence  has  been  built. 

The  expenditures  on  these  objects  has  amounted  to  $222.90, 
a  sum  far  too  small,  but  it  exhausted  the  supply. 

A  sign  "Fort  Ancient"  is  now  swung  over  the  entrance 
gate,  which  gives  the  information  the  visitors  so  often  ask  for, 
whether  they  are  really  at  the  Fort. 

Concerning  the  grounds  within  the  walls,  your  committee 
reports  that  none  of  it  except  a  small  spot  is  now  under  culti- 
vation ;  the  farming  is  done  on  grounds  outside  the  walls. 

The  inside  of  the  walls  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
they  look  well.  There  has  been  during  the  last  twenty-five  years 
a  growth  of  brush  in  various  places,  forming  clumps,  which  ob- 
scure the  walls  from  view.  The  custodian  has  commenced  clear- 
ing up  this  growth.  It  is  work  that  ought  to  be  done.  These 
places  should  be  put  in  such  shape  that  hereafter  the  mower 
can  run  over  the  ground  and  keep  it  clean.  Some  expenditures 
of  funds  will  be  needed  to  complete  this  work. 

There  has  been  much  said  about  the  wearing  away  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  walls  which  in  time  will  cause  them  to  dis- 
appear entirely.  This  apparent  wearing  away  of  the  walls  is 
especially  noticeable  on  the  wall  within  the  old  fort  leading  to 
the  "Lookout."  To  that  place  nearly  every  visitor  goes.  If  they 
walk,  they  certainly  will  walk  on  the  walls.  It  will,  however,  be 
many  generations  before  the  walls  will  entirely  disappear,  if  it 
can  ever  happen,  but  the  walls  are  wearing.  Shall  a  wire  fence 
be  erected  to  keep  the  people  away  from  the  wall?  Or  shall 
the  people  be  kept  from  the  "Lookout"? 

In  time  past  the  custodian  has  planted  sod  at  places,  where 
the  erosion  was  greatest,  but  sod  will  not  attach  itself  to  the 
hard  wall.     Here  is  a  problem  for  the  Society  to  solve. 

Now  another  problem  presents  itself,  that  of  extending  a 
gravel  road  all  the  way  to  the  "Lookout."  We  must  realize  that 
society  is  on  wheels,  and  goes  everywhere  with  great  rapidity; 
autos  are  coming  by  the  hundreds  to  the  Fort.  There  used  to 
be  a  well  defined  road  leading  to  the  "Lookout,"  but  an  autoist 
does  not  care  for  roads,  when  they  do  not  suit  him,  so,  if  pos- 
sible, he  makes  one  for  himself.  The  old  road  has  been  aban- 
doned and  new  roads  made  until  the  road-way  is  almost  a 
hundred  feet  wide.  The  only  way  to  regulate  this  is  to  make  a 
graveled  road.  This  will  be  somewhat  expensive,  but  in  time 
must  be  done.  This  work  cannot  be  done  out  of  our  present 
appropriation. 
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Toilets  were  built  twenty-five  years  ago  and  have  been  re- 
paired from  time  to  time.  New  ones  are  now  necessary.  They 
will  be  built  out  of  the  appropriations  for  general  purposes. 

A  garage  was  built  during  the  year  costing  over  $100.00,  of 
which  amount  the  Society  paid  $50.00. 

Your  Committee  would  suggest  the  feasibility  of  employing 
an  extra  man,  whose  duties  would  keep  him  on  the  ground  all 
the  time.  He  could  keep  watch  of  the  people,  and  correct  such 
misdemeanors  as  occur,  when  crowds  gather  at  the  Fort,  save 
the  trees  from  danger  of  fire,  clean  the  grounds  of  scattered 
paper  and  help  keep  in  order,  generally,  the  premises. 

The  extent  of  the  Fort  with  its  many  acres,  the  great  in- 
terest taken  in  it  by  its  many  visitors,  and  its  silent  message  from 
the  past,  call  for  a  broader  and  more  ample  treatment  of  Fort 
Ancient. 

Your  Committee  did  not  visit  the  Warren  County  Serpent 
Mound.  It  has  no  recommendation  in  regard  to  it.  One  mem- 
ber of  your  Committee  promised  to  get  options  on  the  land,  but 
he  has  not  yet  reported. 

On  motion  the  report  was  received  and  made  a  part 
of  the  record  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Wood  :  "1  ask  that  the  report  be  received  and 
the  recommendations  referred  to  the  Trustees.  I  am 
going  to  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  who  just  read  the  report  to  us  has 
served  this  Society  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, having  been  appointed  a  Trustee  something  over 
twenty-seven  years  ago  by  the  Governor,  and  reap- 
pointed by  all  Governors  until  the  present  year.  It 
seems  to  me,  in  view  of  the  long  service  rendered  gratu- 
itously by  Dr.  Prince,  to  The  Ohio  State  Archaeological 
and  Historical  Society,  that  in  acting  upon  this  report, 
we  cannot  do  less  than  accept  it  by  a  rising  vote,  as  an 
expression  of  appreciation  of  the  splendid  services  ren- 
dered by  Dr.  Prince/' 

Colonel  Hayes  stated  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  held  shortly  after  the  retirement  of  Pro- 
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fessor  Prince  from  the  board  he  [Col.  Hayes]  pro- 
posed that  the  Chairman  appoint  a  committee  to  report 
on  the  services  of  Professor  Prince  and  of  the  late  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  J.  Ryan.  This  presumably  has  been 
done.  It  is  a  poor  plan  to  show  the  appreciation  of  this 
Society  by  a  rising  vote.  It  should  have  been  done  by 
the  Trustees,  if  it  was  not  done. 

A  rising  vote  was  had  and  all  present  arose,  thus 
accepting  the  report  and  expressing  their  high  regard 
for  Dr.  Prince. 

COMMITTEE  ON  HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES 

TDr.  W.  O.  Thompson,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Historical  Societies,  stated  that  the  committee  had 
not  met  and  therefore  he  had  no  report  to  make. 

.  Dr.  J.  W.  Dunham  explained  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  meet  with  the  Committee  on  Fort  Ancient  and 
Warren  County  Serpent  Mound  because  of  his  absence 
in  Florida.  From  information  gathered  it  was  his  opin- 
ion that  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Society  to  acquire 
the  site  of  the  Warren  County  Serpent  Mound.  He  had 
said  to  an  agent  for  this  property,  "You  sell  the  prop- 
erty and  have  that  ten  acres  reserved,  and  I  will  stand 
security  that  we  will  pay  it."  He  thought  the  land 
would  not  cost  in  excess  of  $800. 

REPORT  ON  LOGAN  ELM  PARK 

Mr.  Frank  Tallmadge,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Logan  Elm  Park,  read  the  report  as  follows: 

Two  leaders  have  been  destroyed  by  storms.  One  in  the 
winter  was  given  attention  with  funds  donated  by  the  individual 
members  of  the  Knights  Templars  Commandery  at  Circleville. 
Our  grateful  acknowledgment  is  due  for  this  considerable  sum 
and  should  be  made  to  those  donors  through  Senator  C.  C.  Chap- 
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pelear.  On  Sunday,  August  12th,  the  velocity  of  the  wind  broke 
off  the  second  and  largest  of  the  remaining  two  leaders.  The 
large  branches  were  not  disturbed,  being  cabled  to  the  trunk. 
About  the  first  of  June  the  Elm  was  the  recipient  of  a  glancing 
blow  from  a  stroke  of  lightning,  with  the  result  only  of  the 
loss  of  bark.  Every  attention  possible  on  the  part  of  experts 
has  been  rendered  immediately  after  each  damage  herein  men- 
tioned. The  symmetry  of  the  old  monarch  has  been  in  a  degree 
lost. 

The  increasing  number  of  visitors  called  for  seats.  This 
need  has  been  supplied  by  a  requisition  for  one  dozen  benches, 
of  suitable  size  and  weight,  manufactured  by  a  State  Depart- 
ment, which  kindly  furnished  us  with  free  transportation  of  the 
same  to  the  Park. 

We  now  have  a  large  number  of  seedlings,  possibly  one 
hundred,  with  an  average  height  of  two  feet.  These  will  be  trans- 
planted when  the  proper  time  arrives  in  a  place  reserved  near 
the  creek,  and  a  grove  established.  Seedlings  from  these  seed- 
lings can  and  will  be  carefully  preserved,  and  they  will  become 
grandsons  of  the  famous  Logan  Elm.  Thus  the  tree  will  live  in 
perpetuity. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  entrance  road  be  changed  from 
following  close  to  the  west  line  fence  to  the  center  of  our  plat, 
which  will  mean  a  new  roadway  about  five  hundred  feet  in 
length,  the  west  side  of  the  road  to  be  used  for  parking  ma- 
chines, and  the  ground  east  thereof  should  be  planted  in  trees, 
with  a  view  to  transforming  what  is  now  wholly  of  no  purpose 
into  an  arboretum,  growing  later  into  a  bird  sanctuary.  When 
the  trees  are  planted  a  hedge  on  the  north  and  west  will  be  of 
both  service  and  beauty  —  service  in  keeping  at  a  safe  distance 
the  ever-present  automobiles.  Shrubbery,  we  suggest,  should  be 
planted  on  the  .park  side  of  the  comfort  stations. 

We  acknowledge  from  as  many  persons  the  gifts  of  five 
young  elms,  all  doing  well.  But  in  case  the  plan  of  the  Ar- 
boretum is  accepted  and  started,  we  favor  the  planting  of  each 
kind  of  native  tree,  the  trees  to  be  named  later  for  the  persons 
present  at  the  Treaty,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Simon 
Girty. 

In  past  reports  we  have  referred  to  the  absence  of  many 
names  of  those  present  on  the  copper  tablet  of  the  Cresap  Me- 
morial, among  them  Colonel  William  C.  Crawford  and  Colonel 
Andrew  Lewis.  Will  our  Society  authorize  those  missing  names 
supplied  by  ordering  a  second  plate  imbedded  on  the  east  side 
of  said  stone? 

Vol.  XXXII  — 43. 
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After  three  years  of  constant  efforts  it  has  been  impossible 
to  procure  an  option  for  additional  land,  now  so  much  needed. 
This  is  due  to  the  entailment  of  the  Wallace  Farm,  which  bor- 
ders the  Park  on  all  sides.  Congo  Creek,  a  clear,  swift  flowing 
stream,  is  just  beyond  our  east  line  fence,  and  it  should  be  made 
accessible  to  our  visitors.  From  May  6th  to  September  1st  there 
were  five  thousand  persons  who  placed  their  names  on  the  Reg- 
ister in  the  cabin. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wood  the  report  was  received 
and  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  meeting. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MEMORIAL 
BUILDING 

General  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Memorial  Building,  read  the  report  as  fol- 
lows: 

REPORT     OF     THE     BUILDING     COMMITTEE     FOR     THE     WORLD     WAR 
MEMORIAL    BUILDING    TO    THE    OHIO    STATE    ARCHAEOLOG- 
ICAL   AND    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY. 

The  organization  of  this  Committee,  the  personnel  for 
which  was  reported  to  the  Board  of  Directors  on  December 
30th,  1921,  has  remained  without  change  during  the  year  past 
except  for  the  addition  of  a  strong  Sub-Committee,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  render  advice  and  criticism  upon  the  artistic  features 
of  the  Memorial  building,  more  especially  the  proposed  bronze 
tablets  and  statuary.  The  names  of  these  new  members  of  the 
Committee  are  as  follows : 

Mr.  William  M.  Hekking,  Director,  Columbus  Gallery  of 
Fine  Arts. 

Mr.  Franz  R.  Huntington,  President  Board  of  Trustees, 
Columbus  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Schumacher,  Ex-president,  Columbus  Gallery 
of  Fine  Arts. 

Mr.  John  E.  McCrehen.  Member  Columbus  Planning  Com- 
mission. 

Miss  Neva  T.  Collins,  President  City  Beautification  Society. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ewing  French,  Professor  of  Engineering 
Drawing,  Ohio  State  University,  and  President  Book 
Plate  Club  of   America. 
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Mr.  George  H.  Bulford,  Architect,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Mr.  John  E.  Hussey,  Assistant,  Department  Landscape 
Architecture,  Ohio  State  University,  former  Direc- 
tor Columbus  Art  School. 

The  bids  for  the  partial  erection  of  the  World  War 
Memorial  Building  were  opened  upon  the  day  of  the  last  An- 
nual Meeting,  September  9,  1922.  The  best  and  lowest  bidder 
was  found  to  be  D.  W.  McGrath  &  Sons  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
at  $52,500.00.  This  bid  was  slightly  in  excess  of  the  funds 
available.  A  few  minor  changes  were  then  suggested  by  the 
Architect  omitting  certain  features  to  be  supplied  later  and  thus 
reducing  the  cost  of  construction  to  $51,000,00,  the  amount 
which  with  its  accretion  from  interest,  the  committee  would 
have  available  within  the  period  to  be  covered  by  construction. 
To  these  changes  the  contractor  agreed,  and  a  contract  was 
signed  September  16,  1922.  This  contract  carried  construction 
of  the  empty  shell  of  the  building,  entirely  without  finish,  up 
to  and  including  the  floor  of  the  second  story. 

On  September  18,  1922,  the  first  spade-full  of  earth  for 
the  New  Memorial  Building  was  turned  by  our  honored  Presi- 
dent, James  E.  Campbell,  whose  honorable  record  in  the  Navy 
during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  made  his  service  in  this  ca- 
pacity doubly  appropriate.  Brigadier  General  Chauncey  B. 
Baker,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  representing  the  American  Legion, 
turned  the  second  spade-full  and  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee then  followed. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  months  construction  was  vigor- 
ously pushed,  and  by  April,  1923,  the  work  had  been  carried 
as  far  as  was  advantageous  pending  the  provision  of  funds  for 
its  completion.  Certain  construction  problems  required  holding 
back  until  it  was  known  whether  a  temporary  roof  would  have 
to  be  put  over  the  incomplete  building,  or  whether  it  would  be 
carried  on  to  completion  during  the  current  building  season. 

A'fter  the  beginning  of  construction,  the  discussion  of  the 
Memorial  features,  which  had  been  held  in  abeyance  for  some 
months,  was  resumed,  and  the  sculptor,  Mr.  Bruce  W.  Saville, 
was  requested  to  meet  a  sub-committee  specially  constituted  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  artistic  side  of  the  Memorial 
feature.  Three  meetings  of  the  sub-committee  were  held,  dur- 
ing which  the  discussion  explored  the  whole  field  of  possible 
art  treatment  of  the  space,  now  rather  rigidly  fixed  by  the  build- 
ing then  under  construction.  By  a  process  of  elimination,  the 
committee  gradually  worked  back  to  the  point  already  reached 
in  the  spring  of   1922,  .when  it  was  tentatively  decided  that  the 
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central  room  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Memorial  building  should 
be  itself  so  treated  as  to  make  it  the  memorial,  in  place  of  mak- 
ing the  room  as  the  receptacle  of  a  statue  or  other  memorial 
object.  This  conception  was  then  finally  adopted  by  the  Sub- 
Committee,  and  the  sculptor  requested  to  make  a  small  model 
of  the  proposed  room,  with  four  bronze  panels  of  large  size, 
showing  (a)  The  Draft,  (b)  The  Training,  (c)  The  Combat, 
(d)  The  Victory,  as  the  four  outstanding  features  of  the  World 
War,  differentiating  it  from  all  other  wars. 

This  model  was  made  and  submitted  to  a  meeting  of  the 
whole  Committee  held  on  January  17,  1923.  The  general  con- 
ception of  the  Sub-Committee  on  artistic  features  was  adopted, 
and  a  structural  change  in  the  building  recommended  by  the 
Committee  was  agreed  to,  raising  the  ceiling  of  the  central 
memorial  room  three  feet,  in  order  to  assist  in  creating  dignity 
and  refinement  of  its  proportions.  This  change  in  the  construc- 
tion was  designed  by  the  architect,  and  executed  by  the  con- 
tractor, without  any  extra  costs. 

Estimates  for  the  cost  of  completing  the  building  under 
construction,  and  for  the  northwest  corner  pavilion  of  50  ft.  x 
50  ft.,  and  for  the  completion  of  the  whole  west  wing  of  the 
Museum  Building  were  secured  from  the  architect,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  blanket  sum  of  $400,000.00  which  had  been  in- 
serted in  the  Budget  of  the  Finance  Committee  for  building 
purposes,  without  consultation  with  the  building  committee,  did 
not  provide  enough  money  to  complete  the  west  wing,  and  was 
more  than  enough  to  finish  the  Memorial  wing  and  the  north- 
west pavilion,  including  the  item  of  $50,000,00  for  the  bronze 
memorial  features. 

Accordingly,  at  a  meeting  of  the  finance  committee  and 
some  members  of  the  building  committee,  it  was  decided,  with- 
out stultifying  the  Society's  Budget  request,  that  efforts  before 
the  Legislature  should  be  centered  on  securing  $238,000.00,  to 
complete  the  Memorial  wing  and  the  northwest  pavilion,  in- 
cluding memorial  features. 

The  presentation  of  the  needs  of  the  Society  before  both 
Houses  of  the  Legislature  was  made  in  due  course  during 
February  and  March  and  April,  and  the  Building  Committee 
was  requested  to  make  its  own  presentation  for  the  money  to 
go  ahead  with  the  building  plans.  This  it  did,  the  speakers 
being  Generals  Harold  M.  Bush,  Chauncey  B.  Baker,  George 
M.  Florence  and  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  on  both  occasions. 
The  memorial  purposes  of  the  building  were  stressed  in 
the  appeal.  The  building  appropriation  passed  the  House  in 
conference.      This    item    of    the    bill    was    disapproved    bv    the 
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Governor,  but  was  reinstated  over  the  veto  by  the  Legislature 
in  the  final  session,  largely  through  the  very  effective  and  able 
work  of  the  President,  Governor  Campbell,  who  was  on  the 
scene  till  the  issue  was  settled  favorably  to  our  wishes. 

On  May  14,  1923,  a  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  to 
settle  the  details  of  the  new  construction  for  which  provision 
had  been  made  by  the  general  assembly.  This  meeting  dis- 
cussed a  number  of  questions,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  whether  the  type  of  construction  used  in  the  old  building 
and  in  the  World  War  Memorial  wing  so  far  as  constructed, 
which  used  columns  for  supporting  the  floors  and  ceilings  over- 
head, should  be  continued  in  the  northwest  pavilion.  It  thought 
this  room  should  be  built  without  the  columns,  which  would 
necessitate  the  use  of  heavier  girders  to  support  the  floors.  The 
room  without  columns  would  then  be  available  for  an  auditorium 
or  meeting  room,  if  it  was  desired  to  use  the  space  for  that  pur- 
pose. If  not  desired  for  this  purpose,  the  room  would  be  more 
effective  for  exhibit  purposes  than  if  the  columns  were  used. 
The  expense  of  construction  without  columns  would  be  only 
slightly  greater.  There  was  a  very  full  debate  upon  this  point, 
because  it  involved  questions  concerning  the  ultimate  use  of 
the  space,  which  the  Director  felt  was  a^  subject  outside  of  the 
scope  of  the  building  committee's  duty.  At  the  end  of  the  dis- 
cussion, General  Baker  moved: 

"That  the  architect  be  authorized  to  prepare  plans  for  the 
construction  of  the  northwest  corner  room  on  the  first  floor  in 
such  fashion  that  it  may  be  practical  to  use  this  room  as  an 
auditorium,  and  that  the  room  be  relieved  from  the  use  of 
pillars." 

This  motion  was  adopted. 

Architect  Bradford  was  given  the  necessary  instructions 
to  proceed  with  the  completion  of  the  plans,  and  his  best 
speed  was  requested.  It  was  expected  that  these  plans  would 
be  available  by  the  30th  of  June,  at  which  time  the  money  ap- 
propriated by  the  Legislature  would  be  available. 

The  Ohio  State  University  building  program  at  this  time 
was  found  to  be  urgently  demanding  the  architect's  service, 
and  in  spite  of  frequent  conferences  between  the  architect,  the 
University  authorities  and  the  building  committee,  with  the  best 
efforts  to  cooperate  on  the  part  of  all,  it  proved  to  be  impossible 
for  the  architect  to  carry  through  the  plans  on  the  date  pro- 
posed on  account  of  shortage  of  draftsmen  in  his  office  and 
inability  to  secure  them,  for  which  the  building  committee  of- 
fered to  advance  the  pay.     As  a  consequence,  the  plans  were 
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not  actually  ready  for  submission  to  the  Society  until  August 
2nd, 

On  August  2nd  a  meeting  of  the  committee  was  called, 
which  was  largely  attended.  After  full  explanation  of  the 
plans  the  committee  passed  a  resolution  authorizing  the  chair- 
man and  secretary  of  the  committee  to  formally  approve  the 
plans  and  specifications  as  submitted.  The  plans  were  signed 
at  once,  and  the  architect  then  proceeded  to  secure  the  necessary 
approval  of  the  various  State  boards  and  commissions,  which 
have  jurisdiction  over  state  building  projects. 

The  architect's  estimate  showed  an  item  of  $50,000.00  for 
the  provision  of  the  bronze  memorial  features  of  the  building, 
but  the  advertisement  for  bids  did  not  include  the  provision 
of  this  bronze  material.  It  was  explained  that  if  possible  the 
authority  of  the  proper  officials  would  be  secured  to  permit  the 
employment  of  a  first  class  sculptor  who  would  not  only  furnish 
the  plans  and  designs  for  his  work,  but  would  also  take  the 
contract  to  furnish  the  actual  bronze  and  erect  it,  thus  putting 
the  entire  responsibility  for  this  memorial  work  upon  one  man. 

The  approval  of  the  various  state  authorities  to  the  archi- 
tect's plans  was  secured  gradually,  the  last  signature  being  secured 
August  29th,  on  which  date  advertisement  for  the  construction 
of  the  building  was  placed  in  the  newspapers.  The  opening 
of  the  bids  will  occur  on  September  29th,  and  the  formal  letting 
of  the  contract  will  take  place  within  a  few  days  thereafter. 

The  building  committee  has  worked  energetically,  and  on  the 
whole  successfully  in  carrying  out  this  program  which  will 
somewhat  more  than  double  the  space  available  for  the  use  of 
the  Society,  and  which  will  provide  it  with  memorial  features 
of  the  World  War  which  the  Committee  believes  will  exceed 
in  value  and  appropriateness  anything  that  has  been  attempted 
in  any  other  state  thus  far.  The  delays,  which  have  been  many, 
are  those  which  seem  inseparable  from  the  execution  of  building 
projects  by  the  state,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  next  annual 
meeting  can  be  held  in  the  new  and  completed  structure. 

During  the  reading  of  this  report  General  Orton  ex- 
hibited two  charts,  showing  the  plans  for,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Memorial  Room  as  it  will  appear  when 
completed,  and  explained  the  same  to  those  present.  He 
also  explained  that  specifications  for  the  bronze  work 
have  not  been  prepared,  although  an  appropriation  of 
$50,000  is  available  for  that  work.     The  proper  state 
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officials  will  have  to  be  consulted,  together  with  the 
architect,  and  a  decision  as  to  method  of  procedure  de- 
cided upon.  Mr.  Saville,  the  sculptor,  who  has  worked 
for  this  committee  for  two  years,  without  compensa- 
tion, has  made  a  written  proposition  to  the  Highway 
Department,  stating  the  terms  under  which  he  will  do 
this  work,  and  what  he  proposes  to  furnish ;  that  is  be- 
fore the  Director  of  Highways  now.  The  latter  has 
told  me  that  he  is  well  satisfied  with  Mr.  Saville's  draft, 
but  in  order  that  no  questions  will  be  raised  will  prob- 
ably take  it  up  with  the  Board  of  Control.  The  effort 
of  the  committee  is  to  get  as  much,  and  as  high  quality, 
of  bronze  for  our  money  as  possible.  If  this  work  is  let 
through  competitive  bidding,  it  might  be  difficult  to  get 
good  sculptors  to  bid,  and  if  they  did  bid  we  would  be 
pretty  sure  that  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  money  would 
represent  the  sculptor's  fee,  and  the  other  fifty  per  cent 
the  cost  of  the  work.  The  plan  of  Mr.  Saville  is  very 
much  better.  He  [General  Orton]  feels  sure  that  he 
will,  if  awarded  the  contract,  supply  much  more  bronze 
than  he  would  if  tied  up  on  specifications  and  regula- 
tions, because  he  is  primarily  an  artist,  and  will  con- 
stantly see  additions  which  he  will  take  out  of  his  share 
rather  than  out  of  ours.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  Commis- 
sioner will  permit  the  awarding  of  the  contract  for  the 
bronze  work  to  Mr.  Saville. 

The  report  was  received  and  made  a  part  of  the  rec- 
ord of  the  meeting. 

REPORT  OF  THE  MUSEUM  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  George  F.   Bareis,  Chairman  of  the  Museum 
Committee,  read  the  report  as  follows : 
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The  Museum  Committee  have  had  no  meeting  during  the 
current  year,  although  the  members  of  the  committee  have  been 
interested  in  other  activities  of  the  Society,  especially  in  the 
erection  of  the  Memorial  Wing  of  the  building.  Every  nook 
and  corner  of  every  room  and  hall  and  passage-way  is  stored 
so  full  of  unclassified  and  uncatalogued  material  that  it  was 
thought  not  necessary  to  solicit  for  material  by  special  effort. 
And  yet  the  most  valuable  material  is  constantly  coming.  The 
Field  Work  of  the  past  season  was  very  valuable  and  unique 
in  results,  especially  in  copper  specimens.  These  articles  are 
worth  many  times  what  it  costs  to  secure  them,  for  instance  the 
string  of  320  fresh-water  pearls  found  in  one  burial  mound  are 
valued  at  from  $10,000  to  $15,000. 

This  year  the  museum  committee  is  anxious  to  have  the 
Building  Committee  have  all  the  time  and  attention  possible  at 
this  annual  meeting,  but  next  year  we  hope  to  have  many  worth 
while  things  to  report. 

On  April  3,  1897,  Mr.  Warren  K. 'Moorehead  resigned  as 
Curator,  his  resignation  was  not  accepted  until  August  27th. 
Mr.  Moorehead  was  trying  to  regain  his  health  in  New  Mexico. 
In  the  meantime  Mr.  Clarence  Loveberry  was  acting  Curator. 
On  December  28,  1897,  the  museum  committee  reported  that 
Mr.  Loveberry  had  added  about  200  earth-works  to  the  Archaeo- 
logical Map  of  Ohio  and  had  explored  ninety  earthworks  and 
village  sites,  and  that  there  was  a  total  of  19,110  specimens  in 
the  Museum,  with  200  volumes  in  the  library.  By  way  of 
reminiscence,  I  recall  very  well  when  the  Museum  occupied  a 
little  dingy  upstairs  room  in  the  Capitol  building.  Mr.  Graham 
was  the  only  paid  officer,  and  the  specimens  were  stored  on  top 
of  his  office  table,  where  almost  any  one  could  help  himself 
to  such  as  met  his  fancy.  In  April,  1898  —  following  Mr. 
Loveberry  —  Mr.  W.  C.  Mills  became  the  Curator  and  has  now 
given  twenty-five  years  of  the  most  strenuous  and  devoted 
service.  In  these  years  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  as- 
sociated with  Dr.  Mills,  and  I  can  testify  that  he  has  literally 
devoted  all  his  energies,  day  and  night,  to  the  task,  which  to 
him  was  not  a  task  but  a  joy  and  delight.  Dr.  Mills  told  me 
a  few  days  ago  that  he  has  given  in  actual  overtime,  during 
these  twenty-five  years,  one  year  and  seven  months.  During 
these  twenty-five  years  he  has  collected  one  of  the  outstanding 
archaeological  museums  of  Ohio  Archaeology,  in  the  world.  He 
has  been  a  pioneer  in  many  lines  of  research,  and  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leading  scientific  archaeologists  of  the  day. 

We  hope,  by  another  year,  to  be  able  to  display  much  of 
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this  fine  and  valuable  material,  and  also  to  make  a  start  in  the 
installation  of  the  new  department  of  natural  history. 

On  motion  the  report  was  ordered  received  and 
made  a  part  of  the  record  of  this  meeting. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SERPENT  MOUND 

Professor  W.  H.  Cole,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Serpent  Mound,  read  the  report  as  follows: 

Visitors  to  Serpent  Mound  Park  who  may  not  have  been 
there  for  a  few  years  will  note  some  changes. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Park  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  board 
archway  over  the  gate  with  its  legend  "Entrance  to  Serpent 
Mound  Park"  which  had  fallen  into  decay,  has  been  replaced 
by  two  concrete  pillars,  thirty  inches  square  and  seven  feet  high, 
surmounted  with  concrete  globes.  These  pillars  bear  inde- 
structible signs :  "Serpent  Mound  Park,  Ohio  State  Archaeo- 
logical and  Historical  Society." 

The  wooden  gate  which  did  service  for  many  years  has 
been  replaced  by  double  iron  gates. 

The  roadway  up  the  hillside  to  the  effigy  plateau  remains 
practically  the  same,  as  lack  of  sufficient  funds  has  made  it  im- 
possible to  rebuild  it  in  permanent  and  durable  form.  We  have 
had  to  be  content  with  keeping  the  old  road  in  repair.  But  the 
Park  is  worthy  a  roadway  of  modern  construction  that  will 
prevent  hillside  washings. 

The  covering  over  the -grotto  at  the  spring  has  been  re- 
moved, letting  in  the  sunlight,  making  the  premises  more  sani- 
tary. The  brook  that  at  freshet  overflowed  into  the  spring  has 
been  diverted,  so  that  it  now  flows  around  instead  of  into  the 
spring. 

The  old  picket  fence,  enclosing  the  Serpent  Effigy,  which 
was  falling  down  from  decay,  has  been  replaced  with  a  privet 
hedge,  reinforced  with  barbed  wires  supported  by  neat,  steel 
posts  driven  along  the  line  of  the  hedge.  The  wooden  gate  at 
the  entrance  has  been  replaced  by  a  neat  iron  one,  while  two 
Irish  junipers  mark  the  entrance. 

Close  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  a  neat,  small  building 
which  serves  as  a  registration  booth,  bearing  the  legend :  "Please 
Register."  This  serves  as  a  place  where  visitors  may  con- 
veniently register,  where  the  registration  book  may  be  safely 
kept,  and  may  also   serve  as   an   admonition   and   reminder  of 
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the  importance  of  the  great  Serpent  Effigy  —  the  object  of  su- 
preme interest  at  the  Park. 

To  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  effigy  is  a  neat,  sub- 
stantial building,  thirty  by  fifty  feet,  which  serves  as  a  shelter 
house  for  visitors  in  inclement  weather.  In  this  building  has 
been  installed  a  number  of  cases  filled  with  archaeological  and 
historical  relics.  This  feature  might  be  advantageously  en- 
larged. While  the  great  Serpent  Effigy  must  always  remain 
the  object  of  supreme  interest  at  the  Park,  valuable  lessons 
might  be  suggestively  taught  by  a  display  of  objects  of  archaeo- 
logical and  historical  interest.  We  earnestly  commend  this 
feature  to  the  thought  of  the  Society. 

For  a  number  of  years,  as  funds  were  available,  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  reforest  portions  of  the  Park  which  had 
been  denuded  of  trees  before  it  had  become  the  property  of 
the  Society,  and  already  about  four  hundred  trees  have  been 
planted. 

During  the  past  year,  in  addition  to  general  care  and  up- 
keep of  the  premises,  the  house  and  other  buildings  have  been 
painted,  together  with  the  observation  tower.  A  part  of  the 
line  fences,  for  which  the  Society  is  responsible,  and  which  had 
become  unserviceable,  have  been  rebuilt ;  a  hundred  additional 
shade  trees  have  been  planted ;  improvements  have  been  made 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Park  and  about  the  Serpent  Effigy. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  13,000  names  of  visitors 
registered,  and  the  custodian  estimates  that  at  least  5,000  did 
not  register  —  making  a  total  of  18,000  in  all.  This  is  the 
largest  number  of  visitors  to  the  Park  in  any  single  year. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  committee  to  keep  on  sale  at 
the  Park,  for  visitors  who  might  desire  it,  inexpensive  but  ac- 
curate archaeological  and  historical  literature,  in  the  form  of 
books,  pamphlets  and  cards.  This  is  sold  at  a  price  to  cover 
publication,  that  no  expense  may  be  incurred  by  the  Society. 
During  the  year  1,240  pieces  of  such  literature  have  been  sold. 

The  Custodian,  Mr.  Guy  Wallace,  continues  to  render  ef- 
ficient and  satisfactory  service. 

The  report  was  received,  made  a  part  of  the  record 
of  the  meeting  and  its  recommendations  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SPIEGEL  GROVE. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Sherman,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Spiegel  Grove,  read  the  report  as  follows : 
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At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  held  on  the 
28th  of  October,  1922,  the  Spiegel  Grove  Building  Committee 
of  which  General  Edward  Orton  was  chairman,  was  discon- 
tinued and  the  duties  of  this  Committee  transferred  to  the  reg- 
ular Spiegel  Grove  Committee  and  the  undersigned  elected  chair- 
man thereof. 

The  Spiegel  Grove  Committee  is  pleased  to  report  that  the 
Annex  to  the  Hayes  Memorial  Library  and  Museum  Building, 
which  was  placed  under  contract  by  the  Society,  in  June  1922, 
has  been  completed  (excepting  as  to  lighting,  fixtures,  book 
stacks  and  sundry  furnishings)  and  is  being  occupied  by  the 
Society  at  the  present  time. 

The  building  fund  of  fifty  Thousand  Dollars  ($50,000.00) 
provided  by  Colonel  Hayes  was  wholly  available  by  or  before 
October  1,  1922. 

Although  far  from  completed,  the  building  itself  was  ded- 
icated with  imposing  ceremonies  on  October  4,  1922,  during 
the  exercises  incident  to  the  Centenary  celebration  in  honor  of 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 

For  the  records  we  submit  the  following  list  of  contracts 
executed,  viz. : 

Carl  F.  Steinle •.  Building $43,901.17 

Arthur  W.  Smith Plumbing   and    Heating.  .       5,400.00 

Moor-Pero  Electric  Co.    .  Electric  Wiring    450.00 

Total    $49,751.17 

There  has  been  delay  on  the  part  of  these  contractors  in 
executing  some  of  the  minor  requirements  of  the  contract  and 
at  this  writing  your  committee  has  not  received  for  payment  from 
Architect  Bradford  any  of  the  final  estimates. 

The  retained  percentages  on  this  account  are  as  follows, 
to-wit : 

Carl   F.   Steinle    $2,566.51 

Arthur  W.  Smith   1,161.50 

Moor-Pero  Electric  Co 50.00 


Total    $3778.oi 

It  will  be  noted  the  above  contracts  do  not  include  lighting 
fixtures  for  which  there  is  an  increasing  urgent  need  as  the 
Autumn  days  grow  shorter.  The  estimated  cost  of  these  fix- 
tures fully  installed  is  $500.00. 

There  is  a  very  considerable  amount  of  money  ($20,821.26 
on  July  1,   1923).  in  the  Hayes  Memorial  Library  Book  Fund, 
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available  at  once  for  historical  books,  but  no  book  stacks  have 
been  provided  for  them.  Your  committee  respectfully  recom- 
mends the  immediate  purchase  of  stacks  sufficient  for  say  5,000 
volumes  at  this  time  as  the  existing  book  fund  will  provide  for 
approximately  that  number  of  volumes. 

The  Book  Committee  recently  appointed  by  the  President 
comprises  the  following  members,  to-wit: 

Messrs.  Siebert  (Chairman),  Thompson,  Hayes,  Meeker, 
Johnson,  Packard,  Sherman  and  Miss  Lucy  Keeler. 

The  rearranging  and  cataloguing  of  the  books  of  the  ex- 
isting library  (approximately  8,000  volumes)  is  progressing 
satisfactorily  under  the  supervision  of  the  attendant,  Mrs.  Dor- 
othy E.  Wright. 

The  regular  librarian  has  not  as  yet  been  appointed,  as  it 
has  proved  difficult  to  find  one  of  experience  who  would  be 
satisfied  with  a  budget  appropriation  of  $1500.00. 

The  property  generally  has  been  well  maintained  under  the 
supervision  of  our  efficient  caretaker,  Mr.  Alfred  Gowing,  but 
for  whose  watchfulness  last  winter,  while  burning  soft  coal, 
when  anthracite  was  impossible  to  obtain,  the  residence  might 
have  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

We  regret  to  report  some  damage  to  books,  pictures  and 
valuable  manuscripts  in  the  library  building,  during  the  period 
from  early  October,  1922,  to  early  January,  1923,  when  the 
building  was  closed  to  the  public,  owing  to  the  non-completion 
of  the  heating  system  and  the  failure  to  secure  a  supply  of 
anthracite  coal. 

The  crowding  of  four  heating  furnaces  (two  for  the  resi- 
dence and  two  for  the  Memorial  building)  into  the  basement  of 
the  residence  created  an  extreme  fire  hazard,  which  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  insurance  people  and  the  State  authorities 
and  brought  forth  considerable  criticism.  Thanks,  however,  to 
the  friendly  attitude  of  the  State  Emergency  Board,  there  will 
be  constructed  immediately  under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Architect  Hirsch,  a  new  heating  plant  separate,  apart  and  quite 
independent  of  both  residence  and  Memorial  building.  For  this 
new  plant  we  are  advised  there  is  available  at  the  present  time 
the  sum  of  $8,500. 

In  this  connection  we  believe  it  is  proper  to  call  attention 
to  the  urgent  need  of  more  insurance  on  the  contents  of  the 
residence.  Under  a  policy  expiring  July  18,  1927,  we  are  now 
carrying  but  $3,000  on  contents  and  in  the  judgment  of  your 
Committee  this  is  nowhere  near  enough  and  should  be  increased 
immediately  to  say  $15,000.  We  request  action  by  the  Society 
in  conformity  with  the  above  recommendation. 
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The  local  telephone  company  in  the  absence  of  the  then 
Chairman  of  the  Spiegel  Grove  Committee  hurriedly  tried  to 
install  a  telephone  line  with  the  posts  along  the  Buckland  Ave. 
or  southern  frontage  of  the  State  Park.  An  application  for 
injunction  was  verified  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Spiegel  Grove 
Committee  and  the  work  itself  was  stopped.  Immediately  there- 
after the  President  of  the  Society  verified  an  amended  petition 
drawn  under  directions  of  the  Attorney  General  and  when  the 
case  was  finally  decided  by  the  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  the  decision  was  in  our  favor  and  the  poles  were  ordered 
removed  within  sixty  days.  Subsequently  the  Telephone  Co. 
appealed  the  case  to  the  Circuit  Court  where  it  is  set  for  hearing 
at  the  October  (1923)  term.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  case  be  followed  up  to  secure  the  fruits  of  the  legal 
victory  gained  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

The  Memorial  Building  has  been  kept  open  Sunday  after- 
noons during  the  recent  summer  months  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  members  of  the  Colonel  Croghan  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.  The 
Sunday  attendance  of  visitors  has  been  as  follows: 

Maximum    1 58 

Minimum 56 

Average   in 

The  week  day  attendance  from  August  15th  to  September 
7th  inclusive  has  been  as  follows: 

Maximum     90 

Minimum 8 

Average    50 

We  desire  to  bring  definitely  before  the  Society  a  request 
that  hereafter  all  appropriations  for  such  items  as  registrar,  as- 
sistant librarian,  cataloguer,  index  clerk,  janitors,  binders,  cab- 
inet-maker, watchman,  office,  stationery,  water,  light,  heat, 
power,  express,  drayage,  traveling  expenses,  communications, 
contingencies,  printing,  etc.,  be  made  available  where  they  will 
do  the  most  good  and  serve  the  best  interest  of  the  Society  as  a 
whole,  regardless  of  whether  the  call  comes  from  Columbus, 
Fremont  or  elsewhere.  We  respectfully  maintain  that  such  a 
course  of  procedure  would  not  in  the  least  violate  either  the 
letter,  the  spirit,  or  the  intent  of  the  Appropriation  Act. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson  the  report  was 
accepted  and  the  recommendations  made  therein  re- 
ferred to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  ^ 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FORT  MEIGS, 

FORT  MIAMI, 

FORT  AMANDA  AND  THE  BATTLEFIELD  OF 

FALLEN  TIMBERS 

Mr.  W.  J.  Sherman,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Fort  Meigs,  Fort  Miami,  Fort  Amanda  and  the  Battle- 
field of  Fallen  Timbers,  read  the  report  as  follows: 

Fort  Meigs: 

This  property  has  been  splendidly  improved  and  well  cared 
for  by  the  Ft.  Meigs  Commission,  during  the  past  year. 

The  burial  place  of  more  than  three  score  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania volunteers  known  as  the  "Pittsburgh  Blues"  has  been 
suitable  monumented  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 
The  formal  dedication  by  the  several  historical  and  patriotic 
societies  interested,  will  take  place  at  an  early  date. 

Fort  Miami: 

There  have  been  no  developments  of  interest  during  the 
past  year.  The  property  is  still  in  private  possession  and  should 
be  acquired  by  the  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical 
Society,  because  of  its  historical  importance  and  because  of  the 
well  preserved  earthworks,   marking  the   site  of   the   old   Fort. 

Fort  Amanda: 

The  cemetery  and  grounds  are  being  maintained  in  good 
condition.  Minor  improvements  have  been  made  to  the  roads, 
walks  and  fences  and  a  valuable  addition  to  the  lands  heretofore 
owned  by  the  Society  has  been  acquired  since  our  last  report. 

Battlefield  of  Fallen  Timbers: 

Your  Committee  appealed  to  the  last  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture for  an  appropriation  of  $40,000  for  an  equestrian  statue 
of  Mad  Anthony  Wayne,1but  was  successful  only  to  the  extent 
of  securing  $2,000  for  improving  the  grounds  by  grading,  plant- 
ing and  the  building  of  roads,  all  of  which  will  be  undertaken 
in  the  near  future. 

On  motion  the  report  was  accepted  and  ordered 
made  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  meeting. 
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Dr.  F.  C.  Furniss  stated  that  he  had  been  informed 
that  there  is  no  set  of  the  bound  volumes  of  the  reports 
•of  this  Society  in  the  Governor's  mansion,  and  inas- 
much as  those  volumes  are  in  most  public  institutions 
of  the  state,  he  moved  that  a  set  of  the  volumes  be  for- 
warded to  the  Governor's  mansion,  and  kept  complete 
in  the  future. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried. 
General  J.  Warren  Keifer  stated  that  appropria- 
tions have  been  made,  by  the  Legislature,  for  a  monu- 
ment on. the  battlefield  of  Piqua  and  the  birthplace  of 
Tecumseh.  He  has  been  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  the 
most  important  battle,  in  its  results,  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War  was  fought  partly  over  the  farm  on  which  he 
was  born,  which  extends  to  and  includes  this  battlefield 
and  the  birthplace  of  Tecumseh,  in  Clark  county.  "You 
can  investigate  that",  said  he,  "Tecumseh  was  then 
only  twelve  years  old.  This  was  his  first  battle.  The 
Indians  were  defeated,  not  only  Shawanoes  but  Wyan- 
dots  and  some  others.  They  were  driven  back  by 
George  Rogers  Clark,  August  5,  1780.  This  territory 
was  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  and  even  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  willing  at  one  time  to  concede  the  claim 
to  this  territory,  but  some  Revolutionary  statesmen  in- 
sisted that  the  battle  fought  August  5,  1780,  at  Piqua. 
gave  the  territory  by  right  of  conquest  to  the  United 
States.  They  insisted  on  the  title  not  being  conceded, 
and  it  was  not.  The  pioneers  came  and  settled  the  coun- 
try, and  instead  of  becoming  a  part  of  Canada  there 
have  been  preserved  to  the  United  States,  by  reason  of 
that  battle,  the  territories  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River 
—  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and 
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we  have  opened  a  way  across  the  plains  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Now,  what  battle  was  more  important  than 
that?"  General  Keifer's  remarks  were  greeted  with  ap- 
plause. 

Mr.  Galbreath  stated  that  he  had  a  matter  to  pre- 
sent, of  considerable  importance  to  the  Society  but  of 
no  special  importance  to  him  personally.  It  is  a  sug- 
gestion for  a  very  brief  modification  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  "I  offer  this  resolution,  and  am  entirely  indif- 
ferent as  to  its  adoption." 

Be  it  resolv\ed  by  The  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  His- 
torical Society,  That  that  part  of  article  2,  section  2,  of  the 
Constitution  which  reads, 

"Any  person  who  shall  make  a  donation  to  the  Society,  the 
value  of  which  shall  be  determined  by  the  Trustees  to  be  not 
less  than  twenty-five  dollars  ($25.00)  shall  be  entitled  to  life 
membership," 

be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Any  person  who  shall  make  a  donation  to  the  Society  or  con- 
tribute a  service  the  value  of  which  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Trustees  to  be  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  ($25.00)  shall 
be  entitled  to  life  membership." 

Colonel  Hayes:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  second 
time  at  our  annual  meeting  that,  after  the  dinner  bell 
has  rung,  proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution  have 
been  presented  by  Mr.  Galbreath.  Amendment  of  the 
constitution  is  a  serious  matter.  It  should  not  be  done 
in  this  haphazard  way.  At  our  last  meeting  the  amend- 
ments were  passed.  I  objected.  I  had  no  objection  to 
the  amendment,  but  this  is  not  a  proper  way  to  amend 
the  constitution.  It  should  be  printed  and  submitted  to 
us,  and  then  acted  on  at  the  next  meeting,  in  fact  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  well  to  have  a  committee  appointed  to 
revise  the  constitution. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Professor  Cole. 
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An  aye  and  nay  vote  being  taken.,  the  Chairman  was 
in  doubt  as  to  the  result,  and  called  for  a  standing  vote. 
The  result  of  this  vote  was:     Aye,  16;  nay,  11. 

The  resolution  was  duly  adopted. 

Colonel  Hayes  moved,  and  it  was  seconded,  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  revise  the  constitution. 

The  Chairman  being  in  doubt  as  to  result  of  an  aye 
and  nay  vote,  called  for  a  standing  vote.  The  vote  re- 
sulted as  follows:     Aye,  7;  nay,  14. 

The  motion  was  defeated. 

On  motion  of  Professor  Cole  the  meeting-  recessed 
to  1 :45  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION 

i  45  p.  m. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Camp- 
bell. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NECROLOGY. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Justice,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Necrology,  read  the  report  as  follows : 

During  the  past  year  the  following  members  of  our  Society 
have  passed  away : 

Dr.  N.  B.  C.  Love,  Perrysburg,  December  29,  1922. 
Mr.  Spencer  B.  Newberry,  Bay  Bridge,  November  28,  1922. 
Mrs.  S.  E.  Reynolds,  Eaton,  April  5,  1923. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Ryan,  Columbus,  June  15,  1923.     Mr.  Ryan 
was  Vice  President  of  the  Society  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Mr.  R.  C.   M.   Hastings,  Columbus,  April   13,   1923. 
Mr.  W.  D.   Brickell,  Columbus,  August  7,   1923. 
Dr.  R.  S.  Dunlap,  Columbus,  January  20,  1923. 
Mr.  Martin  B.  Bushnell,  Mansfield,  May  1,  1923. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Rayner,  Springfield,  June  26,   1923. 

On  motion  the  report  was  received  and  ordered 
placed  on  file. 

President    Campbell    stated    that    three    Trustees 
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should  be  elected,  to  succeed  Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson, 
Colonel  Webb  C.  Hayes  and  General  Edward  Orton 
Jr.,  whose  terms  expire.  Mr.  George  F.  Bareis  moved: 
That  Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson,  Colonel  Webb  C.  Hayes 
and  General  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  be  elected  Trustees  to 
succeed  themselves.  The  motion  was  seconded  and 
carried. 

Professor  W.  H.  Siebert  stated  that  the  President 
of  this  Society,  the  President  of  the  University,  and 
the  Historical  Department  of  the  University  joined  two 
years  ago  in  extending  an  invitation  to  the  American 
Historical  Society,  requesting  that  organization  to  meet 
in  Columbus  this  year.  Shortly  after  Christmas  they 
will  hold  their  annual  meeting  in  Columbus.  Cities  all 
over  the  country  bid  for  the  meetings  of  the  American 
Historical  Association.  At  their  meeting  two  years  ago, 
in  St.  Louis,  a  tentative  vote  favored  Columbus  for  the 
meeting  this  winter.  At  the  New  Haven  meeting  that 
vote  was  confirmed.  Wherever  the  American  Historical 
Society  meets  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Society 
meets,  and  the  Political  Science  Association  generally 
meets  in  the  same  city.  It  is  understood  that  the  Po- 
litical Science  Association  will  meet  here  this  coming 
summer.  It  is  customary  for  local  and  state  associa- 
tions to  extend  hospitality,  and  it  is  hoped  the  Trustees 
of  The  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society 
will  take  action,  either  at  their  annual  meeting  or  some 
meeting  in  the  near  future,  appointing  a  committee, 
with  the  President  as  Chairman,  ex  officio,  with  power 
to  act  in  making  arrangements,  in  co-operation  with  the 
local  committee,  for  such  courtesies  as  it  may  be  thought 
best  to  extend  to  the  members  of  these  several  Societies 
when  they  come  here,  on  the  Thursday,  Friday  and 
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Saturday  after  Christmas.  That  meeting  is  the  great- 
est meeting  of  historians  in  the  country,  and  their  ses- 
sions will  be  open  to  the  public,  there  will  be  plenty  of 
newspaper  publicity,  so  that  all  will  know  when  the  ses- 
sions occur. 

Professor  Siebert  moved:  That  the  Chairman  ap- 
point a  committee  of  five,  with  power  to  act,  in  making 
proper  arrangements  to  extend  hospitality  to  the  Amer- 
ican Historical  Society  and  the  Ohio  Associated  Socie- 
ties when  they  meet  here  in  December. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Galbreath. 

Professor  Siebert  explained  that  the  Associated  So- 
cieties mentioned  are  a  part  of  the  American  Historical 
Society,  and  that  the  motion  therefore  covers  only  the 
American  Historical  Society. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  Chairman  appointed  as  the  Committee  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  this  Society: 

Dr.  W.  H.  Siebert,  Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson,  Professor 
Carl  Wittke,  General  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  C.  B. 
Galbreath. 

Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson  stated  that  he  would  have  to 
withdraw  from  the  meeting,  and  wished  to  make  a  re- 
quest that  some  time  be  given  to  the  matter  of  the  his- 
torical work  at  Spiegel  Grove  and  the  question  of  an 
editorial  force  in  connection  with  the  Quarterly.  He 
stated  that  he  would  be  glad  to  introduce  a  motion  if  it 
were  a  proper  time,  but  did  not  want  to  delay  and  get 
into  a  discussion.  He  stated  that  some  one  would  pre- 
sent the  question  in  his  own  name,  or  in  the  name  of 
Dr.  Thompson  if  desired. 

President  Campbell  at  this  point  called  upon  Gov- 
ernor A.  V.  Donahey,  who  was  present,  and  responded 
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in  a  brief  address  that  greatly  pleased  the  audience. 
Governor  Donahey's  address  is  found  on  a  preceding 
page  of  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly. 

The  Chairman  presented  Dr.  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  who 
delivered  the  annual  address  on  "The  Town  of  Tall- 
madge,  Delia  Bacon  and  Shakespeare/'  This  address, 
which  is  published  in  full  in  this  issue  of  the  Quar- 
terly, is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  that 
the  Society  has  received  for  many  years. 

The  Chairman  presented  Mrs.  Orson  D.  Dryer,  who 
delivered  an  address  on  Cornstalk,  the  great  Ohioan  In- 
dian Chief,  who  led  the  confederated  tribes  against  the 
Virginians  in  the  Dunmore  War.  Her  address,  which 
held  the  close  attention  of  the  audience,  is  found  in  full 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly. 

Professor  W.  H.  Siebert:  "Dr.  Thompson  de- 
parted a  while  ago,  and  left  it  to  me  to  make  his  motion. 
I  had  little  opportunity  to  talk  with  President  Thomp- 
son, but  think  I  know,  from  what  conversation  we  did 
have,  and  other  conversations  that  have  taken  place, 
what  is  in  his  mind.  His  idea  is  that  the  Quarterly 
publication  of  this  organization  can  be  brought  into 
closer  touch  with  some  of  the  younger  historians  within 
the  borders  of  this  state,  and  outside  its  borders,  who 
are  making  special  studies  in  the  field  of  Ohio  history. 
To  that  end  he  suggests  this  motion,  if  I  am  to  be  per- 
mitted to  formulate  it: 

That  the  President  of  this  Society  be  requested  to  name  a 
committee  of  five  from  the  membership  of  the  Ohio  Historical 
Commission,  to  serve  in  connection  with  the  editor  of  the 
Archaeological  and  Historical  Quarterly,  as  a  board  of 
editors  for  the  purpose  of  selecting-,  and  if  necessary  securing, 
articles  contributed  for  puhlication  in  that  Quarterly.  The  de- 
cision or  choice  of  material  for  publication  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  majority  of  this  editorial  board,  or  advisory  board. 
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"I  think  that  is  the  substance  of  the  motion." 

President  Campbell:   "Selected  from  what  body?" 

Professor  Siebert:  "From  the  Ohio  Historical 
Commission.  I  would  say  that  is  suggested  as  a  select 
body  of  men,  representing  different  parts  of  the  state, 
who  are  in  touch  with  investigators  throughout  the 
state  and  even  beyond  the  borders  of  the  state.  I  have 
no  desire  to  limit  the  membership,  except  that  that  was 
suggested  as  perhaps  giving  a  body  of  persons  well 
qualified  for  this  purpose." 

President  Campbell:  "I  asked  for  information, 
not  knowing  who  belongs  to  that  commission.  If  a  com- 
mittee is  selected  at  all  should  it  not  be  a  committee  of 
seven,  five  to  be  from  that  commission?  It  might  look 
to  an  outsider  as  though  the  historical  commission 
wants  to  run  our  Society." 

Professor  Siebert:  "I  am  willing  to  remove  that 
provision  entirely,  having  the  utmost  confidence  in  our 
President." 

Mr.  Bareis:  "I  wonder  whether  it  wouldn't  be 
best  to  refer  this  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  further 
action?  I  move  that  the  subject  matter  of  Professor 
Siebert's  motion  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
for  action." 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Galbreath  :  "I  want  to  explain  to  the  Society 
why  I  offered  the  amendment  to  the  constitution.  It 
was  intimated-  to  me  that,  because  of  some  special  serv- 
ices that  had  been  rendered,  there  were  certain  persons 
we  ought  to  elect  life  members  of  this  Society,  and  I 
was  requested  to  submit  their  names.  In  looking  up  the 
constitution  I  saw  that  I  could  not  constitutionally  do 
this,  and  so  I  offered,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  that 
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amendment.  I  make  a  motion  now.  that  Clarence  D. 
Laylin,  who  has  performed  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars'  worth  of  services  for  this  Society  if  charged 
for,  free;  Senator  C.  C.  Chappelear,  who  is  doubly  en- 
titled to  this  honor  —  having  furnished  us  with  money 
amounting  to  more  than  the  required  sum  of  $25,  and 
services  worth  a  great  deal  more;  General  Chauncey 
B.  Baker,  General  Harold  M.  Bush,  Senator  J.  F.  At- 
wood,  and  Representative  Harry  D.  Silver  be  made  life 
members  of  this  Society." 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded. 

General  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  suggested  there  be 
added  to  the  motion  the  words :  "in  recognition  of  serv- 
ices performed." 

The  suggested  amendment  was  accepted  by  both 
mover  and  second,  and  the  motion  as  amended  duly 
carried. 

General  Edward  Orton  presented  the  following  res- 
olution : 

Whereas,  The  Director  of  this  Society  has  completed  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years*  continued  labor  in  the  employ  of 
this  Society,  and  through  this  period  has  rendered  to  the  people 
of  the  great  commonwealth  of  Ohio  a  signal  service  in  his 
several  capacities  as  Curator  of  Archaeology  and  Director  of 
the  Museum,  and 

Whereas,  during  the  period  of  his  incumbency  the  arch- 
aeological collection  of  this  Society  has  risen  from  a  little  known 
and  unimportant  stage  until  it  has  now  become  the  most  repre- 
sentative collection  of  material  illustrating  the  life,  habits  and 
history  of  the  unknown  peoples  who  have  inhabited  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  in  centuries  past,  and  his  fame,  which  extends 
beyond  the  limits  of  Ohio  and  the  United  States,  has  made 
this  collection  known  in  the  museums  of  the  world,  and 

Whereas,  Dr.  Mills,  by  his  constant  and  intensified  schol- 
arship and  his  constantly  broadening  use  of  other  parallel 
sciences  in  explaining  relics  of  these  ancient  civilizations,  has 
raised  this  museum  from  a  mere  collection  of  curiosities  up  to 
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a  point  where  it  has  become  of  deep  scientific  significance  and 
outstanding  human  interest,  therefore 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  Trustees  and  the  members  of  The 
Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society  hereby  tender 
their  greetings  to  Director  Mills  on  this  Twenty-Fifth  Anni- 
versary of  the  beginning  of  his  service  and  render  official  ac- 
knowledgments for  his  fidelity  and  the  value  of  his  services 
in  the  past,  and  bid  him  Godspeed  in  his  progress  on  that  never 
ending  quest  for  knowledge  which  endows  the  human  breast, 
of  which  his  own  past  furnishes  so  fine  an  exemplification. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  these  resolutions  shall  be  suit- 
ably engrossed,  signed  by  the  officers  and  Trustees  of  the  So- 
ciety and  presented  in  permanent  form  to  Director  Mills. 

General  Orton:  "I  move  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution."    Mr.  Galbreath  seconded  the  motion.  . 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Captain  Webb  I.  Vorys  was  introduced  by  Secre- 
tary Galbreath.  Captain  Vorys  responded  by  present- 
ing to  the  Society  a  beautiful  silk  banner,  or  flag,  ex- 
quisitely embroidered  by  the  gentle  women  of  Genoa, 
Italy,  and  presented  by  them  to  the  332nd  Regiment  at 
the  close  of  the  Italian  campaign  in  the  World  War. 
He  stated  that  the  men  of  that  regiment  preferred  not 
to  have  the  flag  furled  forever  and  placed  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  State  House;  that  they  desired  to  start  a  move- 
ment which  would  influence  other  military  organiza- 
tions to  bring  to  the  Society  relics  and  mementos  of  the 
great  war  particularly  when  the  new  wing  to  the  build- 
ing is  completed.  He  felt  that  a  fine  collection  should 
be  housed  in  this  building.  With  this  historic  and  price- 
less flag  were  also  transferred  to  the  custody  of  the  So- 
ciety two  others :  one  a  beautiful  silk  flag  from  the  ladies 
of  Alliance,  Ohio ;  the  other  a  silk  flag,  handsomely  em- 
broidered, from  "The  Young  Italy  "Inc."  of  New  York 
City.  These  two  flags  were  presented  to  the  332nd  Reg- 
iment on  its  return  from  the  World  War.    The  remarks 
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of  Captain  Vorys  were  enthusiastically  received  as  the 
large,  silk  flag  presented  by  the  ladies  of  Genoa  was 
unfurled. 

Mr.  Galbreath  moved  that  Captain  Webb  I.  Vorys 
be  made  a  life  member  of  the  Society. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Campbell:  "The  motion  is  carried  and 
we  will  consider  that  a  vote  of  thanks/' 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wood  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OFTRUS 
TEES  OF  THE  OHIO  STATE  ARCHAEO- 
LOGICAL AND  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


Museum  and  Library  Building, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Sep.t.  19,  1923. 
3:50  P.  M. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Camp- 
bell. The  following  members  of  the  Board  were  pres- 
ent: Messrs.  James  E.  Campbell,  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 
George  F.  Bareis,  E.  F.  Wood,  General  J.  Warren  Kei- 
fer,  General  George  Florence  and  Dr.  F.  C.  Furniss. 

Mr.  Wood  nominated  ex-Governor  James  E.  Camp- 
bell for  President  of  the  Society.  The  nomination  was 
seconded  by  General  Keifer.  No  further  nominations 
being  made,  Mr.  Wood  put  the  question  of  the  election 
of  James  E.  Campbell,  who  was  declared  unanimously 
elected. 

General  Orton  nominated  George  F.  Bareis  as  First 
Vice-President.  General  Keifer  seconded  the  nomina- 
tion. Upon  a  vote  being  taken  Mr.  Bareis  was  declared 
elected. 

Dr.  Furniss  nominated  General  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 
as  second  Vice-President.  General  Orton  was  unani- 
mously elected. 

On  motion  of  General  Florence,  C.  B.  Galbreath 
was  elected  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bareis,  E.  F.  Wood  was  elected 
Treasurer. 

Mr.  Bareis  nominated  Professor  B.  F.   Prince,  of 
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Springfield,  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  Board  of  Trustees 
caused  by  the  death  of  Hon.  Daniel  J.  Ryan.  Dr.  F.  C. 
Furniss  seconded  the  nomination,  and  Mr.  Prince  was 
unanimously  elected. 

Mr.  Wood  submitted  a  list  of  all  present  employes 
of  the  Society,  beginning  with  Director  W.  C.  Mills  and 
Secretary  C.  B.  Galbreath,  and  including  all  employes 
at  the  various  parks  owned  by  or  in  the  custody  of  the 
Society,  and  moved  that  each  and  all  of  the  present  em- 
ployes be  re-elected,  at  their  present  salaries. 

General  Orton  asked  whether  the  list  had  received 
the  approval  of  the  Director.  After  examining  the  list 
Director  Mills  approved  the  same  as  submitted. 

The  motion  was  then  duly  seconded  and  carried. 

Governor  Campbell  suggested  that  a  day  be  set  to 
consider  the  matter  of  an  editorial  board,  mentioned  in 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Wood  stated 
he  thought  the  Secretary  should  have  time  to  check  up 
all  recommendations  made,  and  moved  that  the  meeting 
adjourn  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  President.     Carried. 
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purchase  of  site  of  the  battle  of  Piqua 
and    birthplace    of   Tecumseh,    551. 

Cambridge  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture, comments  on  meager  information 
regarding    Shakespeare,    611. 

Cameron,    Simon,    219. 

Camp,    C.    Van,    247. 

Camp,    E.    Van,    247. 

Camp  Charlotte,  a  monument  proposed 
for,  317;  323;  325;  treaty  at,  with  In- 
dians at  close  of  Dunmore  war,  620- 
622;     location    of,    625-626. 

Camp  Chase  Band,  at  funeral  of  Abra- 
ham   Lincoln,   235,    236. 

Camp    Sherman,    mounds    at,    640. 

Camp    Thomas    Band,    254. 

Campbell,  James  E.,  280,  351,  355,  359; 
presides  at  dedication  of  the  library 
and  museum  annex  to  the  Hayes 
Memorial,  370-407;  423-424;  436;  tribute 
to,  by  Dr.  William  Oxley  Thompson, 
469471;  honored  on  the  eightieth  an- 
niversary   of    his    birth,   634-637. 

Campbell,    James    Edwin,    Jr.,    471. 

Campbell,   Lewis   D.,   436,  470. 

Campbell,    Mary    Small,    470. 

Campbell,    Samuel,    470. 

Campbell  Island  Village  Site,  report  of 
exploration  of,  434-455;  named  for 
Lewis  D.  Campbell,  436;  location  of, 
436;  prehistoric  burials  found  in,  437- 
446;    burials    numbers    one    to    twenty- 


Campbell  Island  Village  Site— Concluded, 
one  inclusive,  438-446;  storage-pits,  446- 
447;  artifacts  from:  (1)  pottery-ware, 
447-450;  (2)  flint  implements,  450;  (3; 
stone  implements,  451;  (4)  implements 
of  bone,  451-452;  (5)  shell  implements, 
452;  (6)  implements  of  antler,  453;  (7) 
tobacco  pipes,  453-454;  (8)  miscel- 
laneous specimens,  454-455;  (9)  animal 
and  bird  bones,  455;  comparisons  and 
conclusions,     463-467;     bibliography,     467. 

Cardington,  honors  Lincoln  funeral  train 
as    it    passes'.,    248-249. 

Carey,    John    E.,    228. 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  visit  of  Delia  Bacon 
to,  607. 

Carpenter,    S.    M.,    228, 

Carr,   Amos,   108. 

Carroll,    N.    W.,    108. 

Carr's    Creek,    615. 

Carson,    Enoch    T.,    73. 

Cartter,  David  Kellogg,  118,  120,  121; 
presents  name  of  Salmon  P.  Chase 
for  the  presidency,  123;  124;  125;  an- 
nounces change  of  four  votes  in  Ohio 
delegation  and  thus  assures  nomina- 
tion   of    Lincoln,    126-127. 

Casey,   C.  N.,  73. 

Castle,    William    B.,    226,    227. 

Chamberlin,     Philo,    225,    226,    227. 

Champlin,     Stephen,    245. 

Chapin,    H.    M.,   226. 

Chappelear,  C.  C,  active  in  securing 
appropriation  for  care  and  preserva- 
tion   of   the    Logan   Elm,    537. 

Charles  II,  King  of  England,  grant  of 
land   to    Connecticut    colony,   591. 

Charlotte,     see     Camp     Charlotte. 

Chase,  Salmon  P.,  letter  from  Lincoln 
to,  on  constitutionality  of  Fugitive 
.Slave  Law,  30-32;  does  not  sign  re- 
quest for  publication  of  Lincoln- 
Douglas  Debates,  107;  favored  by  Ohio 
Republicans  for  nomination  to  the 
presidency,  118-119;  defection  from,  in 
Ohio,  121;  character  sketch  of,  121- 
122;  disappointment  over  failure  to  re- 
ceive nomination  for  presidency,  128- 
129;  his  letter  of  congratulation  to 
Lincoln,  129;  not  popular  with  rank 
and  file  of  his  party,  129-131;  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  under  Lincoln, 
173;  secret  bitterness  over  his  defeat 
by  Lincoln  for  the  Republican  nom- 
ination, 213;  inharmonious  attitude  in 
cabinet  of  Lincoln,  213;  regards  choice 
of     Lincoln     as     unfortunate     for     the 
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Chase,   Salmon  P.— Concluded. 

country,  214;  attitude  compared  with 
that  of  William  H.  Seward,  214-215; 
character  of,  216-216;  annoys  Lincoln 
by  tendering  his  resignation,  217;  de- 
cides to  be  a  candidate  against  Lin- 
coln '  for  presidential  nomination  in 
1864,  218-219;  his  candidacy  early  dem- 
onstrated a  failure,  220;  resigns  from 
the  cabinet  220-222;  appointed  Chief 
Justice    by  ^Lincoln,    222;    292. 

Chester,    E.,    228. 

Chisholm,    A.,   228. 

Chittenden,   H.  T.,   249. 

Cincinnati,  entertains  Lincoln  on  way 
to    inauguration,    134-145. 

Cincinnati  Daily  Commercial,  favors 
peaceful  separation  of  the  Union,  169- 
170. 

Civil  War,  childhood  recollections  of, 
by    Daniel    J.    Ryan,    583-588. 

The  Civil  War  Literature  of  Ohio,  by 
Daniel   J.    Ryan,   notice   of,   578. 

Clark,  George  Rogers,  monument  to, 
551. 

Clark,    J.    F.,   228. 

Clark,    Milton    L.,    120,    124,    125. 

Clark,    M.    B.,   228. 

Clark  County  Historical  Society,  to 
erect  monument  on  site  of  battle  ot 
Piqua,    551. 

Clarke,   Reeder  W.,  120,  124,   125. 

Clay,    Henry,    301-302. 

Cleaveland,  Moses,  in  charge  of  survey 
of    Western    Reserve,    592. 

Clemens,  Samuel  L.,  believes  Shakes- 
peare did  not  write  plays  attributed 
to    him,    611. 

Clendenin    Family,    massacre    of,    616. 

Clerke,  Mrs.  E.  G.,  fires  salute  at  cele- 
bration of   St.   Clair  Day,  513. 

Cleveland,  entertains  Lincoln  on  way 
to    inauguration,    154-158. 

Clifton,    George,    108. 

Clinton,  Joseph,  killed  at  Fort  St.  Clair 
in    battle    with    Indians,    513. 

Coe,    C.    W.,    229. 

Coggeshall,  William  T.,  describes  Lin- 
coln's   reception    at    Columbus,    151-152. 

Cole,    Ralph    D.,    289. 

Collins,    William,    227,    228. 

Columbus,  entertains  Lincoln  on  way 
to  inauguration,  146-152;  order  of  Lin- 
coln   funeral    procession    in,    252-256. 

Columbus  Citizen,  283. 


Columbus  Machine  Manufacturing  Com 
pany,  claims  against  client  of  Abra- 
ham   Lincoln,    15-17. 

Colwell,    A.    G.,    229. 

Commercial  (Cincinnati),  comment  on 
address    of    Lincoln,    98-99. 

Comstock,    Alice,   280. 

Comstock,    Theodore,    254. 

Congden,    William,    225. 

Conneaut,  Lincoln  at,  on  way  to  in- 
auguration,   159. 

Connell,    John    M.,    220. 

Connor,  John,  killed  at  Forty  Foot 
Pitch    in    battle    with    Indians,    508. 

Constitutional  Convention  of  Ohio,  1802, 
anti-slavery  agitation  preceding,  495; 
meeting  of,  496;  contest  on  judiciary 
article,  499;  anti-slavery  discussion  in, 
499-500;  decides  not  to  submit  con- 
stitution to  vote  of  people,  500-501; 
expense   of.    501. 

Contributors  and  contributions,  Gal- 
breath,  C.  B.,  Introduction  to  "Lin- 
coln and  Ohio,"  by  Daniel  J.  Ryan, 
1-6;  Ryan,  Daniel  J.,  "Lincoln  and 
Ohio,"  7-281;  Sparks,  Edwin  Erie, 
"Inter-state  Migration  and  the  Mak- 
ing of  the  Union,"  295-311;  Menden- 
hall,  T.  C,  "Remarks  on  address  by 
Dr.  Edwin  Erie  Sparks,"  312-313; 
Jones,  Howard,  "Logan  and  the 
Logan  Elm,"  315-327;  Keeler,  Lucy 
Elliott,  "The  Centenary  Celebration 
of  the  Birth  of  Rutherford  Birchard 
Hayes  at  Spiegel  Grove,  Fremont, 
Ohio,"  328-425;  Shetrone,  H.  C,  "Ex- 
plorations of  the  Campbell  Island  Vil- 
lage Site  and  the  Hine  Mound  and 
Village  Site,"  434-467;  Thompson,  Wil- 
liam Oxley,  "Tribute  to  James  Edwin 
Campbell,"  469-471;  Bartlett,  Ruhl 
Jacob,  "The  Struggle  for  Statehood  in 
Ohio,"  472-505;  Galbreath,  C.  B.,  "Fort 
St.  Clair,"  506-529;  Galbreath,  C.  B., 
Favorable  Action  of  the  General  As- 
sembly on  Budget  of  the  Society, 
530-541;  "Warren  Gamaliel  Harding," 
555-570;  "Daniel  Joseph  Ryan,"  571- 
589;  Mendenhall,  T.  C.  "The  Town  of 
Tallmadge  —  The  Bacons  and  Shakes- 
peare," 590-612;  Dryer,  Mrs.  Orson  D., 
"Cornstalk,  the  Indian  Chief,"  613- 
626;  Donahey,  A.  V.,  Address  by,  627- 
629;  Galbreath,  C.  B.,  "Thomas  A. 
Edison  Visits  His  Birthplace,"  630-633; 
James    E.    Campbell    Honored,    634-637; 
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Shetrone,  H.  C,  "The  Spetnagel 
Cache  of  Flint  Spear-points,"  639-640; 
Reviews,  Notes  anl  Comments,  iBy 
the  Editor,  282-294;  426-433;  542-552; 
641-647. 

Converse,   George    S.,   195. 

Conway,  Moncure  D.,  impression  of 
Lincoln's     Cincinnati     speech,     100. 

Cook,    Frederick    H.,    280. 

Coolidge,  Calvin,  (557;  at  funeral  ofi 
Warren    G.    Harding,    568. 

Cope,  Harvey  D.,  author  of  law  for 
transfer  of  newspapers  to  the  library 
of    the    Society,    538,    551. 

Cornstalk,  ShaWnee  chief,  monument  to, 
proposed,  317;  613-626;  infancy  of,  613- 
614;  leads  expeditions  against  white 
settlements,  616-617;  a  hostage  of 
Bouquet,  616;  leads  Indians  at  battle 
of  Point  Pleasant,  617-620;  a  hostage 
after  the  Dunmore  War,  622-623;  mur- 
dered   while   a   prisoner   of   the   whites, 


Corwin,  Thomas,  sketch  of,  7;  Lin- 
coln's contact  with,  7-9;  attitude  to- 
ward the  Mexican  War,  7-9;  120;  121; 
presents  the  name  of  Judge  John  Mc- 
Lean   for    the    presidency,    123;    125. 

Corwine,  Richard  M.,  73;  letters  to, 
from  Lincoln  relative  to  candidacy  for 
presidential  nomination,  117-118;  120; 
125. 

Cowen,  B.  R.,  224;  promulgates  order 
relative  to  funeral  ceremonies  of 
Abraham     Lincoln,     250-251. 

Cowles,    E.,   227,    228. 

Cox,  Jacob   D.,   173. 

Cox,  James  M.,  at  banquet  to  Governor 
James   E.    Campbell,   634,   635. 

Cox,   M.  C,  351. 

Cox,  Samuel  S.,  sketch  of,  33;  not  on 
committee  to  prepare  address  demand- 
ing   return    of    Vallandigham,    187. 

Cox,   William,   73. 

Craw,    W.    V.,    229. 

Crawford,    Lemuel,    227. 

Crawford,    R„    227. 

Crawford,  William,  in  Dunmore  War, 
617. 

Cresap,    Michael,    322. 

Critchfield,    L.    J.,    249. 

Crittenden,    Charles,    289. 

Crittenden,    S.    W.,    228. 

Crook,    George,    173. 

Cross,    D.    W.,    228. 

Vol.  XXXII  — 45. 


Crowell,    John,   232. 

Crowell,   W.    M.,   228. 

Crumb,    C.    A.,    229. 

Cummings,    John    E.,    120,    124,    125. 

Cunard,    S.    T.,    108. 

Cunningham,    J.    F.,    73. 

Cuppy,    F.    P.,    147. 

Curry,  W.  L.,  delivers  address  at  Hayes 
Centenary  Celebration  and  reads  let- 
ter from  General  Nelson  A.  Miles, 
403-404;  poem  by,  at  patriotic  meeting 
at  the  Logan   Elm,  547-548. 

Custer,    George    A.,    173. 

Cutler,    Ephraim,    488,    491,    497,    499. 

Cutter,    Alfred,    73. 


Dague,   J.   B.,   268. 

Daily  Enquirer  (Cincinnati),  comment 
on   address   of    Lincoln,   98-99. 

Daily  Gazette  (Cincinnati),  comment  on 
address    of   Lincoln,    98. 

Daniels,  Josephus,  estimate  of  adminis- 
tration of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  412- 
413. 

Darlinton,    Joseph,    490. 

Davenport,    John    A.,    130. 

Davis,   Charles   H.,  244,   246. 

Davis,   H.    S.,   228. 

Davis,   Harry   L.,  634. 

Davis,   J.    S..   73. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  believes  North  would 
not  oppose  by  force  of  arms  with- 
drawal of  the  South  from  the  Union, 
161. 

Davison,    G.    I.,    268. 

Dawes,    Charles    G.,    634. 

Day,   T.    C„   74. 

Dayton  Daily  Empire,  comment  on 
speech  of  Lincoln  in  Dayton  in  1859, 
65-66. 

Dayton   Journal,   280. 

Dedication  of  Parkways  and  Gateways 
at  Hayes  Centenary  Celebration,  358- 
370;  Soldiers'  Memorial  Parkway,  358; 
McKinley  Memorial  Parkway,  359-368; 
Croghan  Gateway,  359,  360;  Harrison 
Gateway,  362;  McPherson  Gateway, 
364;  Memorial  Gateway,  366;  Cleve- 
land Gateway,  368;  Buckland  Gateway, 
368. 

Delano,  Columbus,  120,  121;  presents  the 
name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the 
presidency,  123;  effect  of  his  nomina- 
tion of  Lincoln  in  Republican  Con- 
vention,   124;    125. 
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Dennison,  William,  sketch  of,  22;  Re- 
publican nominee  for  Governor,  22; 
109;  121;  presents  Lincoln  to  State 
Senate,   148. 

Derris,  Henry,  missing  after  battle  of 
Forty  Foot  Pitch  believed  to  have 
been   killed   by   Indians,    508. 

Deshler,    D.    W.,   252. 

Deshler,  W.  G..,  offers  resolutions  to 
assist  in  obsequies  of  Lincoln,  250; 
251;    252. 

Detroit  News,   288. 

Deven,    J.    C,    232. 

Dickman,    F.    J.,    227. 

Dickman,  Joseph  T.,  351,  355;  delivers 
address  at  Hayes  Centenary  Celebra- 
tion,   382-388. 

Dickson,    William  M.,   130. 

Dodge,    George  C,   228. 

Doherty,   John  W.,   252,  255. 

Donahey,  A.  V.,  letter  from,  read  at 
Hayes  Centenary  Celebration,  411;  ad- 
dress at  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
State  Archaeological  and  Historical 
Society,  627-629;  at  banquet  to  Gover- 
nor  James    E.    Campbell,    634. 

Doren,   Electra   C,  280. 

Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  Lincoln's  Answer 
to,  relative  to  attitude  on  the  Mexican 
War,  11;  and  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Act,  23-25;  sketch  of,  24;  enters  Ohio 
Campaign    of    1859,   34-35;    304. 

Douty,   C.    W.,    252,    255. 

Drake,  Daniel,  his  Memoir  of  the  Miami 
Country,    641-642. 

Dryer,  Mrs.  Orison  D.,  "Cornstalk,  the 
Indian    Chief,"   613-626. 

Dunlap,    C.    N.,    73. 

Dunmore,  John  Murray,  Earl  of,  321, 
325,  326;  last  royal  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia and  leader  of  troops  in  Dun- 
more    war,    616-622. 

Dunmore    War,    616-622. 

Dyer,    C.    S.,    252,    256. 

E. 

Eberly,    Isaac,    250,    252. 

Ebright,  Joseph  H.,  author  of  bill  for 
acquiring    site    of    Schoenbrun,    550. 

Edgarton,    W.    P.,    238,    239. 

Edison,  Thomas  Alva,  visits  birthplace 
at  Milan,  Ohio,  630-633. 

Edwards,  Clarence  R.,  355,  370;  delivers 
address  at  Hayes  Centenary  Celebra- 
tion,  394-395;  634. 

Edwards,    William,    229. 

Eells,    D.    P.,    229. 


Eells,    T.   D.,   229. 

Egbert,    James,    108. 

Eggleston,  Benjamin,  73,  120,  124,  125, 
130. 

Ehler,  Ralph  B.,  the  story  of  St.  Clair 
by,   515-519. 

Eldridge,    Clayton    W.,    549. 

El-i-nip-si-co,  son  of  Cornstalk,  mur- 
dered   at    Point    Pleasant,    623-624. 

Elliot,    James,    74. 

Elliott,    F.    R.,    227. 

Ely,    George    B.,    228. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  gives  Delia 
Bacon  letter  ,^  of  introduction  to 
Thomas    Carlyle',    607. 

English,  Matthew,  killed  at  Fort  St. 
Clair    in    battle    with    Indians,    513. 

Ennis,    R.    K.,    120,   124,   125. 

Enos,    R.    K.,   120. 

Ensworth,    J.,    229. 

Estep,    E.    J.,    228. 

Evarts,    William    M.,    677. 

Evatt,    Charles,    229. 

Everett,    A.,    227. 

Ewing,   Thomas,    sketch   of,  23. 

F. 

Failing,    W.,    250,    252. 

Fearing,    Paul,    488,    491,    493. 

Federalist  and  Anti-(FederalLst  Parties 
in  struggle  for  statehood  in.  Ohio, 
482-503. 

Fclton,    C.    E.,    249,    264,    271. 

Fess,  Simeon  D.,  address  at  Hayes 
Centenary  Celebration,  '  395-400;  ad- 
dresses meeting  at   Logan,  Elm,   547. 

Feurt  Mounds  and  Village  Site  com- 
pared with  Campbell  Island  Village 
Site,   466. 

Field,  E.  G.,  254. 

Field,   John,   252. 

Field,    S.    N.,    252. 

Fields,    Edward,    251. 

Finck,    W.  T>.,    195. 

Findley,  Samuel,  refuses  to  arrest 
rioters   in    Chillicothe,   487. 

Firestone,  Harvey  S.,  with  Edison  at 
Milan,    630. 

Fitch,    Edward    A.,    251,    254. 

Fitch,    J.    W.,    228. 

Flagg,    W.    G,    147. 

Fleming,  William,  wounded  at  battle 
of    Point    Pleasant,    618. 

Flint,    E.    S.,    226. 

Flint  implements,  in  Campbell  Island 
Village  site,   45Q 
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Floats  at  Hayes  Centenary  Celebration; 
Neutral  cities  of  1650,  356;  French 
explorers  and  missionaries,  356;  Betsy 
Ross,  356;  Moravian  missionaries, 
Zeisberger  and  Heckewelder,  356; 
James  and  Elizabeth  Whittaker,  357; 
Rev.  Richard  Badger,  357;  James 
Montgomery,  357;  defense  of  Fort 
Stephenson,  357;  battle  of  Lake  Erie, 
358;  pioneer  wagon  drawn  by  oxen, 
358;  scenes  from  War  for  the  Union, 
358;    scenes    from   World    War,    358. 

Florence,  George,  makes  plea  for  ap- 
propriation for  Memorial  Wing  of 
Museum    and    Library    Building,    540. 

Florida  Times-Union,  editorial  tribute 
to  Warren   G.   Harding,   569-570. 

Fogg,    W.    P.,    228. 

Follett,  Foster  &  Company,  publishers 
of     Lincoln-Douglas     Debates,     109. 

Foot,    Horace,    232. 

Foot,    John    A.,    227. 

Ford,  Henry,   with  Edison   at  Milan,   630, 

Fort  Gower,  erected  in  Dunmore  War, 
617. 

Fort   Greenville,    527. 

Fort    Hamilton,    516,    518. 

Fort  Jefferson,    516,   518. 

Fort  St.  Clair,  506-529;  130th  anniver- 
sary of  battle  at,  celebrated,  508-513; 
graves  of  six  soldiers  who  fell  in  de- 
fense of,  511-513;  purchase  of  site  of, 
authorized  by  General  Assembly  of 
Ohio,  513-515;  story  of  by  Ralph  B. 
Ehler,  515-519;  appropriation  for  pur- 
chase   of,    550. 

Fort    Washington,    518. 

"Forty  Foot  Pitch,"  by  A.  C.  Risinger, 
519-526;  battle  of,  by  Esther  E. 
Nichols,    526-529. 

Fosdick,    Charles    E.,    73. 

Fox  Farm  Site  compared  with  Camp- 
bell   Island    Village    Site,    466. 

Fraternal  and  religious  societies  at 
funeral  of  Lincoln,  237-239,'  247,  255, 
256.  :  ' 

Freeman,    H.    B.,    268. 

Freeman,    J.    F.,    225,    226. 

Freeman,   Marilla   W.,  280. 

Fremont  News,  editorial  on  Hayes  Cen- 
tenary    Celebration,     420-421. 

Fujisawa,  R.,  his  message  from  the 
East,    312-313. 


G. 

Galbreath,  C.  B.,  contributor  of  intro- 
duction to  "Lincoln^  and  Ohio,"  1-7; 
280;  "Fort  St.  Clair,"  506-529;  "Favor- 
able Action  of  the  General  Assembly 
on  Budget  of  the  Society,"  530-541; 
549;  "Warren  Gamaliel  Harding,"  555 
570;  sketch  of  life  of  Daniel  Joseph 
Kyan,    571-589. 

Galloway,  Samuel,  sketch  of,  16;  letter 
to  Lincoln  relative  to  certain  legal 
claims,  16-17;  letter  to,  from  Lincoln 
relative  to  defeat  of  Judge  Joseph  R. 
Swan,  111-115;  letter  to,  from  Lin- 
coln relative  to  candidacy  for  Presi- 
dential nomination,  116;  letter  front 
Lincoln  relative  to  publication  o\ 
campaign  biography,  132;  224;  249;  250; 
252. 

Gano,    John    S.,    74. 

Gano,  John  S.,  supervises  construction 
of    Fort    St.    Clair,    517. 

Gardner,     George    W.,    228. 

Garfield,  James  A.,  173;  555;  quotes 
Tennyson    in     tribute    to    Lincoln,    556. 

Gartner  Mound  and  Village  Site  com- 
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Kellum,    John    M.,    130. 

Kelly,    Frank,    229. 

Kelton,    F.    C,    252. 

Kerr,  Myra  L.,  is  married  to  Daniel 
J.    Ryan,    582. 

Kilbourne,   L.,   250,   252. 

Killen,    Norris.    268." 

Kirk,  Robert  C,  147;  address  to  Lin- 
coln   on    his    way   to    inauguration,    148. 

Klotter,    George,    74. 

Knox,    John    Riley,    130. 

Kumler,  G.  M.,  active  in  securing  ap- 
propriation for  purchase  of  site  of 
Fort    St.    Clair,    515. 

L. 

Ladd,   James   H.,    108. 

Lampson,     B.,     229. 

Landis,     Kenesaw     Mountain,     634. 

Laws  of  interest  to  the  Ohio  State 
Archaeological  and  Historical  Society 
passed  at  last  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,    550-551. 

Lawty,    W.,   229. 

LeBlond,    F.    C,    195. 

Lee,  Alfred,  tribute  to  Logan's  speech, 
326-327. 

Leek,    T.    W.,    228. 

Leggett,   M.   D.,  173. 

Lehr,  Henry  Solomon,  obituary  sketch 
of,    289-293. 

Lester,    S.    F.,   225,  226. 

Leutkemeyer,    H.    W.,    229. 

Lewis,  Andrew,  leader  of  American 
troops  in  battle  of  Point  Pleasant, 
617-620. 

Lewis,  Charles,  killed  at  battle  of  Point 
Pleasant,   618. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  "Lincoln  and  Ohio," 
7-281;  first  contact  with  Ohio  states- 
men, 7-12;  attitude  toward  the  Mexi- 
can War,  7-12;  some  of  his  profes- 
sional associations  in  Ohio,  13-21;  first 
visit  to  Cincinnati,  13;  letter  to  Judge 
Peter  Hitchcock  relative  to  Steamboat 
Clipper  vs.  Linus  Logan  Case,  13-14; 
in  law  cases  with  Timothy  D.  Lincoln, 
15;  letter  from  Samuel  Galloway  rela- 
tive    to     certain     legal     claims,     16-17; 
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Lincoln,   Abraham — Continued. 

second  visit  to  Cincinnati,  17;  coun- 
sel in  McCormick  vs.  Manny  case, 
17-20;  disappointment  at  Stanton's 
action  in  McCormick  vs.  Manny  Case, 
18-21;  visit  to  gardens  of  Nicholas 
Longworth,  20;  meets  Judge  Bellamy 
Storer,  21;  in  the  Ohio  campaign  of 
1859,  22-35;  letter  to  Salmon  P.  Chase 
relative  to  constitutionality  of  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law,  30-32;  speech  in  Co- 
lumbus, 35-61;  letter  to  Peter  Zinn, 
35-36;  editorial  comment  on  speech 
in  Columbus,  61-62;  comment  of 
Alice  Corner  Brown,  on  speech  in 
Columbus,  62-63;  speech  in  Dayton,  64- 
66;  painting  of,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  visit  to  Dayton,  66-67;  address  at 
Dayton,  68;  invited  to  speak  in  Cin- 
cinnati, 69-70;  preliminaries  of  his  ad- 
dress there,  70-71;  address  in  Cincin- 
nati in  1859,  74-97;  editorial  comment 
on  Cincinnati  speech,  97-99;  Ohio's^ 
part  in  his  nomination  for  the  presi- 
dency, 102-133;  depressed  over  defeat 
for  the  Senate,  102-103;  first  public 
mention  for  the  presidency,  104;  let- 
ter to  Samuel  Galloway  on  defeat  of 
Judge  Joseph  R.  Swan,  111-115;  letter 
to  Samuel  Galloway  relative  to  can- 
didacy for  presidential  nomination, 
116;  letters  to  Richard  M.  Corwine 
relative  to  candidacy  for  presidential 
nomination,  117-118;  placed  in  nomina- 
tion for  the  presidency  by  Mr.  Judd 
of  Illinois  and  Columbus  Delano  of 
Ohio  123;  nomination  for  the  presi- 
dency, 124-128;  congratulated  in  letter 
by  Chase,  129;  his  nomination  well  re- 
ceived by  Ohio  Republicans,  129-133; 
letter  to  Samuel  Galloway  relative  to 
publication  of  campaign  biography, 
132;  carries  Ohio  in  campaign  of  1860, 
133;  in  Ohio  on  his  way  to  inaugura- 
tion, 134-172;  in  Cincinnati,  134-145; 
speech  on  way  to  inauguration  in  re- 
sponse to  Mayor  Bishop  of  Cincinnati, 
138-140;  speech  on  way  to  inauguration 
to  German  working  men  of  Cincin- 
nati, 143-144;  in  Columbus  on  way  to 
inauguration,  145-152;  speech  in  re- 
sponse to  greeting  of  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Robert  C.  Kirk  in  Ohio  State 
Senate,  149;  description  of  personal 
"appearance  of,  by  an  eye-witness,  149- 
150;  addresses  great  concourse  of 
people     in     front     of     State     House     on 


Lincoln,   Abraham — Continued. 

his  way  to  inauguration,  150-151;  re- 
ception in  rotunda  of  State  House, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  on  his  way  to  in- 
auguration, 151-152;  greeted  at  Newark, 
Dresden,  Coshocton,  Newcomerstown 
and  Uhrichsville  on  way  to  inaugura- 
tion, 152;  address  at  Steubenville  on 
way  to  inauguration,  152-153;  in  Wells- 
ville  on  way  to  inauguration,  153;  in 
Alliance,  Ravenna  and  Hudson  on  way 
to  inauguration,  153-154;  in  Cleveland 
on  way  to  inauguration,  154-158; 
speech  in  response  to  address  of  wel- 
come in  Cleveland,  156-157;  at  Wil- 
loughby,  Geneva,  Ashtabula  and  Con- 
neaut  on  his  way  to  inauguration, 
158-159;  disappoints  many  of  his  fol- 
lowers in  speech  at  Columbus,  159; 
conservative  and  optimistic  speeches 
generally  disappointing  to  people  of 
Ohio,  159-160;  reason  for  Lincoln's 
conservative  and  non-committal  ad- 
dresses on  his  way  to  inauguration, 
160-166;  letter  to  E.  B.  Washburne  re- 
questing that  General  Scott  have  the 
army  in  readiness,  164;  letter  to  E. 
B.  Washburne  opposing  any  com- 
promise of  attitude  on  slavery  exten- 
sion, 165;  Republican  newspapers  ad- 
vise peaceful  separation  of  the  Union, 
166-171;  his  speeches  on  way  to 
inauguration  colorless  as  to  his  policy 
and  unsatisfactory  to  many  who 
heard  and  read  them,  but  well  planned 
to  accomplish  his  great  purpose,  171- 
172;  relations  with  Ohio  during  the 
war,  173-222;  disturbing  opposition  of 
Vallandigham,  175-212;  the  defection  of 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  212-222;  address  of 
Peace  Democrats  to,  187-195;  reply  to 
address  of  Peace  Democrats,  196-200; 
rejoinder  of  Peace  Democrats  to  reply, 
201-207;  anxiety  over  result  of  the 
Brough-Vallandigham  campaign,  208- 
212;  embarrassed  by  the  attitude  of 
Chase,  212-217;  Chase  enters  campaign 
against,  for  the  Presidency,  218-219; 
finally  accepts  resignation  of  Chase  from' 
cabinet,  220-222;  appoints  Chase  chief 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  222; 
death  of,  223;  obsequies  in  Ohio,  223- 
280;  funeral  ceremonies  in  Cleveland, 
224-247;  in  Columbus,  249-277;  mottoes 
displayed,  260-262;  bonfires  light  the 
way  as  funeral  car  passes  by  night 
through       Pleasant       Valley.       Milford, 
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Woodstock,  Urbana,  St.  Paris,  West 
ville,  Conover,  Piqua,  Gettysburg, 
Richmond  Junction,  Covington,  Green 
ville  and  New  Paris,  277-280;  reminis 
cences  of,  by  Dr.  George  T.  Hard 
ing,  282-283;  reminiscences  of,  by  Ed 
ward  C.  McMullan,  283-284;  his  views 
on  the  relation  of  capital  and  labor, 
284-289;    302-303;    556. 

Lincoln-Douglas  Debates,  first  published 
together  in  Columbus,  106-110;  request 
for  publication  of,  107-108;  Lincoln 
gives  permission  to  publish  debates, 
109. 

Lincoln,  Timothy  D.,  sketch  of,  15;  in 
law    cases    with    Abraham    Lincoln,    15. 

Linn,  William,  led  party  that  fired  on 
Indians  returning  from  a  friendly 
mission,    616. 

Little  Turtle,  Indian  chief,  leads  In- 
dians against  Fort  St.  Clair,  513,  518, 
527. 

Logan,  Mingo  chief,  speech  of,  321,  322, 
323;    text    of,    326;    614;    621. 

Logan  Elm,  visited  by  Senator  Robert 
L.  Owen,  431-432;  appropriation  for 
preservation  and  care  of,  536-537;  pa- 
triotic  meeting   at,    546-547. 

Logan    Elm    seedlings,    550. 

Long,   Alexander,   195. 

Longworth,  Nicholas,  sketch  of,  20;  Lin- 
coln's  visit    to    his   gardens,   20. 

Looker,    N.    R.,    74.  rt 

Love,  Nathaniel  Barrett  Coulson,  obit- 
uary   sketch    of,    429-430. 

Loving,    S.,    250,   252. 

Lowe,    P.    P.,    120,    124,    125. 

Lowell,    James    Russell,    303. 

Lowry,  John,  killed  by  Indians  at  battle 
of  Forty  Foot  Pitch,  507,  527-528; 
sketch    of,   508;   520;    monument   to,    529. 

Lunt,   J.   M.,   277. 

Lyon,  L.    L.,   228. 

Lyon,    R.    T.,    225,    226,    227. 

Lytle,  William  H.,  recollection*  of 
funeral    of,    587-588. 


Mc. 


McClellan,    George    B.,    173. 
McCook,    Alexander    M.,    173. 
McCullough,    S.    W.,    108. 
McDonald,    William,    108. 
McDowell.    Irvin.    173. 
McFarland,    H.    C,    228. 
McGuire,    J.,    225. 


Mcllvaine,  Charles  Pettit,  officiates  at 
the  obsequies  of  Lincoln  in  Cleve- 
land,  241-242. 

Mack,    Henry,    73. 

McKenzie,    C.    S.,    228. 

MacKenzie,    Normal    K.,    130. 

McKinley,    William,    555. 

McKinney,   J.   F.,   195. 

McKinney,  Walter  D.,  arranges  for 
transfer  of  Old  Northwest  Genea- 
logical Library  to  library  of  the  Ohio 
State  Archaeological  and  Historical 
Society,   433. 

McLean,  John,  Judge  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  favored  for 
presidential  nomination,  116;  121;  char- 
acter  sketch    of,    122-123. 

McMaster,    W.    H.,    289. 

McMichael,    Stanley    J.,    280. 

McMillen,    S.    D.,    227. 

McMullan,  Edward  C,  reminiscences  of 
Abraham   Lincoln,   283-284. 

McPherson,  H.  R.,  president  of  Preble 
County   Historical   Society,   509. 

McPherson,  Marion,  unveils  monument 
on   site   of   Fort   St.   Clair,   511. 

McQuigg,  John  R.,  351,  359,  370;  address 
at  Hayes  Centenary  Celebration,  400- 
403. 

McSweeney,    John,    290. 

McSweeney,   John,   Jr.,   634. 

MoWhinney,    Frank,   130. 

M. 

Madisonville  Village  Site,  compared 
with  Campbell  Island  Village  Site,  465- 
466. 

Magill,   C.   M.,   73. 

Mammoth,  skeleton  of,  purchased  and 
presented   to    Society,   535. 

Marietta,  seat  of  government  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  474;  influence  of 
Federalist   Party    in,  474. 

Marion,  Warren  G.  Harding  at  centen- 
nial   celebration    of,    566. 

Marion    Mirror,    562. 

Marion  Star,  owned  and  edited  by  War- 
ren   G.   Harding,   562. 

Marshall,    George    F.,    229. 

Martin,    B.    F.,    249. 

Martin,    George,    225. 

Martin,    John,    227. 

Martin,   John   L.,  109. 

Martin,    William    T..    252. 

Mason,    James,    228. 

Massie,    D.    Meade,   634. 
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Massie,  Nathaniel,  leads  opposition  to 
Governor  Arthur  St.  Clair  in  Legisla- 
ture   of    the    Northwest    Territory,    478. 

Masters,  I.  W.,  154;  delivers  address 
welcoming    Lincoln    to    Cleveland,    155. 

Masters  of  Men,  by  Daniel  J.  Ryan, 
notice   of,   578. 

Mather,   S.   H.,  228. 

Mather,    S.    L.,    220. 

Matthias,    E.    S.,    289,    292. 

Maxwell,    Sidney    D.,    224. 

May,  Lewis,  missing  after  battle  of 
Forty  Foot  Pitch,  believed  to  have 
been    killed    by    Indians,    508. 

Maynard,    Allayne,    228. 

Medallions,  of  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Na- 
thaniel Greene,  Anthony  Wayne  ana 
Little  Turtle  on  Second  National 
Bank    of    Greenville,    Ohio,    432. 

Medill,  Joseph,  tells  how  Ohio  supplied 
the    votes    to    nominate    Lincoln,    126. 

Meeker,  Claude,  281;  address  at  ban- 
quet in  honor  of  Governor  James  E. 
Campbell,    635-636. 

Mees,   K.,  250,   252. 

Melbinch,    William,    228. 

Mendenhall,  T.  C,  "Remarks  on  ad- 
dress of  Dr.  Edwin  Erie  Sparks,"  312- 
313;  "The  Town  of  Tallmadge— the 
Bacons  and  Shakespeare,"  590-612;  634; 
entertains  first  class  to  enter  Ohio 
State     University,     645-646. 

Mercer,    John    T.,    224. 

Merchant,    Silas,    227,    239. 

Merriam,  Rutherford  Hayes,  composed 
Hayes    Centenary    March,    422. 

Meyer,    Fred,    74. 

Miami    Country,    The,    641,    642. 

Milan,  Ohio,  welcomes  Thomas  Alva 
Edison    to    his   birthplace,    630-633. 

Miles,  Nelson  A.,  letter  from,  read  at 
Hayes     Centenary     Celebration,     403. 

Miller,    E.   L.,   289. 

Miller,  Frank  H.,  college  associate  of 
Warren  G.  Harding  and  co-editor  ot 
Iberia    Spectator,    561. 

Miller,   John,   252. 

Mirrors    of    Washington,    quoted,    557-558. 

Mississippi  Valley  'Historical  Associa- 
tion, 293. 

Mitchel,    O.    M.,    173. 

Mix,    R.    E.,    228. 

Molliter,    Stephen,    73. 

Monypeny,    G.    W.,    252. 

Monroe,    James,    120,    147. 

Monsarrat,  Mrs.  Jean  Mitchell,  at  Hayes 
Centenary    Celebration,    425. 


Moody,    Granville,    279. 

Moore,    Amos,    73. 

Morgan,    E.     P.,    229. 

Morley,    J.    H.,   228. 

Morrill,  Ezekiel,  killed  at  Forty  Foot 
Pitch    in    battle    with    Indians,    508. 

Morris,    James    R.,    195. 

Mounds,    Mound   City   Group,   640. 

Muddy    Creek,   616. 

Murphey,    G.    B.,    228. 

Murray,    W.,    225,    226,    227. 

Murray,  Warren,  missing  after  battle 
of  Forty  Foot  Pitch  with  Indians,  be- 
lieved  to    have   been   killed,   508. 

Mygatt,    George    S.,    158,    227. 

N. 
Naughton,    William,    252. 
Neil,    H.    M.,    256. 
Neil,  Robert  S.,  252. 

Neil    House,    cut    of    and    lists    of    dis- 
tinguished   guests,    37. 
Nesbitt,   B.,   108. 
New    Paris,    lights   bonfires    in    honor   of 

passing    of    Lincoln    funeral    car,    279. 
New     York    Herald,    announces    Cincin- 
nati   preference    for   Lincoln    for    Presi- 
dent,   106;    commends   administration    of 
Rutherford    B.    Hayes,    414. 
New     York    Sun,    editorial     from,     com- 
mending   administration    of    Rutherford 
B.  Hayes,  414. 
Newhouse,    J.    L.,    289. 
Newspapers: 

Ashtabula    Sentinel,    170-171. 

Boston   Herald,   415. 

Cincinnati     Daily      Commercial,      169- 

170. 
Columbus    Citizen,    283. 
Commercial    (Cincinnati),    98. 
Daily    Enquirer     (Cincinnati),    98. 
Daily    Gazette    (Cincinnati),    98. 
Dayton    Daily    Empire,    65. 
Dayton    Journal,    280. 
Detroit    News,    280. 
Florida    Times-Union,    569. 
Fremont    News,    420. 
Greenville    Advocate,    432. 
Iberia    Spectator,    561. 
Illinois   State    Journal,    104. 
Indianapolis    Star,   416. 
Marion    Mirror,    562. 
Marion    Star,    562. 
New    York    Herald,    106,    414. 
New    York   Sun.   414. 
Ohio   State  Journal,   61,    131.    166,   415. 
Ohio    Statesman,    61. 
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Sandusky     Commercial-Register,     104- 

105. 
Weekly   Dayton   Journal,    64. 
Western   Spy,   490,    495,   496. 

Nichols,  Esther  E.,  story  of  battle  of 
Forty    Foot    Pitch,    526-529. 

Nickum,  Mrs.  Charles  W.,  describes 
painting  of  Lincoln  made  in  Dayton, 
66-67;    280.  ' 

Noble,    C.    W.,   229. 

Noble,   John,   252. 

Noble,    Warren    P.,    195. 

Northrup,    A.    L.,    108. 

Northwest  Territory,  formerly  called 
Northwestern  Territory,  472;  charac- 
ter of  emigration  to,  475;  rapid  growth 
of,  in  population,  476;  legislature  of, 
476480';  Governor  Arthur  St.  Clair 
proposes  division  of,  479-480;  Congress 
passes  act  to  divide,  481-482;  removal 
of  capital  from  Cincinnati  to  Chilli- 
cothe,  482;  second  session  of  first 
legislature  of,  482-484;  second  Terri- 
torial Legislature  elected,  486;  act  es- 
tablishing boundaries  of  three  states 
to  be  formed  from,  486;  riot  over  act 
to    divide,    486-487. 

Northwestern  Territory,  later  called 
Northwest  territory,  472. 

O. 

O'Bannon,     P.    N.,    108. 

Oberkleine,  Frederick,  address  to  Lin- 
coln on  behalf  of  German  working 
men    of   Cincinnati,    142. 

Oberlin-Wellington    Rescue    Case,    26-28. 

Ogden,    S.    E.,    147. 

O'Hara,   George,   158. 

Ohio,  only  state  to  join  Illinois  in  pre- 
senting Lincoln's  name  for  the  presi- 
dency, 123;  activity  of  in  Civil  War, 
173-175;  soldiers  and  officers  from,  in 
Civil  War,  173-174;  fortunate  location 
of,  297;  struggle  for  Statehood  in, 
472-505;  increasing  demand  for  admis- 
sion into  the  Union,  490-492;  enabling 
act  foi  admission  of  into  the  Union, 
492-496;  first  constitutional  convention 
of,  496  502;  first  constitution  of,  500- 
601;    when    it    became    a    state,    502-503. 

Ohio  Central  College,  Warren  G. 
Harding     student     at,     560-561. 

Ohio  in  Four  Wars,  by  Daniel  J.  Ryan, 
notice   of,   578. 

Ohio  Presidents,  who  died  in  office,  555; 
educated    in    small    colleges,    560-561. 


Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Histori- 
cal Society,  appropriations  for,  433; 
favorable  action  on  budget  of,  530-541; 
appropriation  for  completion  of  World 
War  Memorial  Wing  to  Museum  and 
Library    Building    of,     531-533. 

Ohio  State  Journal,  editorial  on  Lin- 
coln's speech  in  Columbus,  1859,  61-62; 
publishes  attitude  of  Ohio  newspapers 
in  the  campaign  of  1860,  131;  favors 
peaceful  separation  of  North  and 
South  after  the  election  of  Lincoln, 
166-168;  editorial  commending  adminis- 
tration   of    Rutherford    B.    Hayes,    415. 

Ohio  State  University,  Dr.  T.  C.  Men- 
denhall  entertains  first  class  to  enter, 
645-646. 

Ohio  Statesman,  comment  on  Lincoln's 
speech    in    Columbus,    1859,   61-62. 

Old  Yie,  Indian  killed  while  a  prisoner 
at    Point    Pleasant,    624. 

Olds,    C.    N.,    249. 

Olmsted,    S.    H..    255. 

O'Neill,    John,    195. 

Orr,  J.  H.,  268. 

Orton,  Edward,  arranges  for  transfer 
of  Old  Northwest  Genealogical  Li« 
brary  to  Library  of  the  Ohio  State 
Archaeological  and  Historical  Society, 
433;  at  banquet  to  Governor  James 
E.    Campbell,    634,    637. 

Ortt,  William  H.,  erects  granite  boulder 
monument  with  appropriate  bronze 
tablet  to  mark  the  site  of  Old  Fort 
St.    Clair.   511. 

Otis,    W.    F,   229. 

Oviatt,    O.    M.,   154,   232. 

Owen,  Senator  Robert  L.,  at  the  Logan 
Elm,   431-432. 

P. 

Paine,    Robert    F.,    120,    124,    126,   229. 

Paine,    Mrs.    R.    F..   235. 

Painter,    J.    V..    228. 

Palmer,    C.    W..    227. 

Palmer,   J.    D.,    227. 

Palmerston,  Lord,  believes  Shakes- 
peare did  not  write  plays  attributed 
to    him,    610. 

Parnell,    James,    228. 

Parrott,    Edwin    A.,    115,    116,    147. 

Parsons,    Frank    W..    228. 

Parsons,  George  M.,  requests  publica- 
tion of  Lincoln-Douglas  Debates,  107; 
249. 

Parsons.    R.    C.    226. 

Patrick,    D.     C,    268. 
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Patterson,    James,   251,    252. 

Payne,  H.   B.,  226,  227.- 

Payne,    O.    H.,    237,    239. 

Peace1  Democrats,  demand  release  of 
Clement  L.  Vallandigham,  186;  ad- 
dress to  President  Lincoln  asking  for 
the  return  of  Vallandigham  to  Ohio, 
187-195;  Lincoln's  reply  to  request  of, 
196-200;  rejoinder  of,  to  President  Lin- 
coln's letter  concerning  the  return  of 
Vallandigham,    201-207. 

Peck,   E.   M.,   229. 

Peirce,  William  F.,  delivers  invocation 
at  Hayes  Centenary  Celebration,  370- 
371. 

Pelton,     F.     W.,    227. 

Pendleton,  George  H.,  sketch  of,  33; 
195. 

Pfcrkins,    E.    R.,    228. 

Perkins,    J.    M.,    228. 

Perkins,    Joseph,   228. 

Perkins,     Ralph,    370. 

Pershing,  John  J.,  at  funeral  of  War- 
ren   G.    Harding,    568. 

Pettingell,     Charles,     228. 

Philbrick,     Samuel    B.,    130. 

Phillips,  John,  missing  after  battle  of 
Forty  Foot  Pitch,  believed  to  have 
been   killed    by    Indians,    508. 

Philosophy  of  the  Plays  of  Shakes- 
peare Unfolded,  606;  character  and  in- 
fluence   of,    609. 

Photostat,  appropriation  for  purchase  of 
for    Society,    535-536. 

Pickaway  Plains,  character  of  original 
Indian     inhabitants    of,    318. 

Pierce,    Henry,    73. 

Pierce,    L.    A.,    227. 

Piexotto,    B.    F.,   228. 

Piqua,  lights  bonfires  in  honor  of  pass- 
ing  of   Lincoln   funeral   car,   279. 

Pitkin,    L.    M.,    228. 

Piatt,    Augustus,    252. 

Pleasant  Valley,  lights  bonfires  in  honor 
of  passing  of  Lincoln  funeral  car, 
277. 

Point  Pleasant,  battle  at,  in  Dunmore 
War,    617-620. 

Pomerene,  Atlee,  delivers  address  at 
Hayes  Centenary  Celebration,  388- 
389. 

Pontiac's  War,  Cornstalk  active  in, 
615-616. 

Portage    County,    formation    of,    693. 

Potter,    M.    D.„   73. 

Pottery-ware,  in  Campbell  Island  Vil- 
lage   Site;    447-450. 


Preble  County  Historical  Society,  cele- 
brates   St.    Clair    Day,    506-529. 

Prentiss,    F.    J.,    229. 

Presidents  of  the  United  States,  be- 
gan life  with  humble  surroundings, 
556-557. 

Presly,    George,    228. 

Price,    David,    227. 

Price,   Henry,   73. 

Pugh,    George    E.,    sketch   of,   33. 

Purdy,    Nelson,    227. 

Putnam,  Rufus,  house  of,  marks  his- 
toric   site.    305. 

Q. 

Quayle,    Thomas,    228,    229. 
Quinn,    Arthur,    228. 

R. 

Race,    S..    239. 

Radabaugh,    John,    254. 

Radebaugh,    John,    252. 

Ramage,    A.    C,    108. 

Ramsey,    Amos    S.,    252. 

Randall,     Emilius     O.,     571,    673,    580. 

Randerson,    Joseph,    229. 

Randolph     Center,    590. 

Ranney,  Rufus  P.,  sketch  of,  22;  Dem- 
ocratic    candidate     for     governor,     22. 

Ravenna,  address  of  Lincoln  at,  on 
way     to    inauguration,     153-154. 

Raymond,    H.    N.,    228. 

Read,    C.    A.,    228. 

Reddington,    J.    A.,  229. 

Reese,  Neil  K.,  presents  World  War 
papers    to    Society,    551-552. 

Regimental  flag  of  the  23rd  O.  V.  V.  I. 
displayed  at  Hayes  Centenary  Celebra- 
tion,   423. 

Reily,    Robert,    470. 

Reinhard,   J.,    252. 

RenicK,    Jonathan,    120,    124.    125. 

Republican  Party,  organized  in  opposi- 
tion to  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  25;  state 
convention  at  Columbus,  26,  27-28; 
radical    element    in,    28-29. 

Republican  Ticket,  (Ohio),  in  campaign 
of    1860,    130. 

Rettberg,    A.,    229. 

Reynolds,    H.     K.,    228. 

Reynolds,  Sarah  Elizabeth,  obituary 
sketch    of,    542-546. 

Rice,    Harvey,    228. 

Richardson,    W.    P..    254. 

Riley,  John,  secretary  of  Territorial 
Legislature,    486. 

Riley,  Joseph   H,  147. 
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Risinger,  A.  C,  story  of  "Forty  Foot 
Pitch,"    519-526. 

Risinger,    Abel,    524. 

Risinger,    John,    524. 

Risley,  Joshua,  killed  at  Forty  Foot 
Pitch    in    battle    with    Indians,    508. 

Ritchie,    Margaret    E.,    550. 

Roberts,    Ansel,    225,    226,    227. 

Roberts,  Julia  E.,  daughter  of  Daniel 
J.     Ryan,    582. 

Robinson,    J.    P.,    228,    229,    232. 

Robinson,    J.    V.,    120,    124,    125. 

Rockwell,    E.,    228. 

Roeder,    P.,    229. 

Rogers,    C.    C,    228. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  tribute  to  Logan's 
speech,    326. 

Root,    E.    S.,    228. 

Rosecrans,    W.    S.,    173. 

Ross,  James,  letter  of  St.  Clair  to,  rela- 
tive to  admission  of  Ohio  into  the 
Union,  480-481;  letter  from  Governor 
St.  Clair  to,  relative  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic-Republican   Party,    488. 

Ross,    John    P.,    227,    239. 

Ross,    T.,    227. 

Ruggles,    Elizabeth,    316. 

Ruggles,    H.    D.,    228. 

Runyan,   George  N.,  73. 

Rush,     Nelson,    130. 

Russell,  Addison  P.,  sketch  of,  70;  let- 
ter to,  from  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 
70-71;    109. 

Russell,     C.    L.,    154,    228. 

Russell,    E.    H.,    353. 

Russell,    W.    S.,    108. 

Ryan,  Daniel  J.,  contributor  of  "Lin- 
coln and  Ohio,"  7-281;  reminiscence 
of  Lincoln  in  Cincinnati  on  his  way  to 
inauguration,  134-135;  notice  of  death 
of,  542;  sketch  of  life  of,  571-589; 
long  a  trustee  of  the  Ohio  State 
Archaeological  and  Historical  Society, 
571-572;  birth  and  ancestry  of,  573; 
life  in  Cincinnati,  573;  moves  with 
family  to  Portsmouth,  573;  school 
days,  573;  admitted  to  the  bar,  575; 
city  solicitor  of  Portsmouth,  575; 
member  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Ohio,  575;  active  in  organization  of 
Republican  Clubs,  575-577;  secretary 
of  state,  577;  chief  commissioner  for 
Ohio  at  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, 577;  delegate  to  National  Water- 
ways Convention,  577;  member  and 
secretary  of  Ohio  Tax  Commission, 
577;     list     of     books     and     monographs 


Ryan,    Daniel  J.— Concluded. 

written  by,  577-578;  principal  contribu- 
tions to  Ohio  Archaeological  and  His- 
torical Quarterly,  578;  interest  in 
literature  and  history,  579-580;  pa' 
triotic  and  conservative,  579-580;  friend 
and  associate  of  Emilius  O.  Randall, 
580;  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Ohio 
State  Archaeological  and  Historical 
Society,  580-582;  social  qualities,  582; 
home  life,  582-583;  extract  from  un- 
finished autobiography  of,  583-588; 
monographs,  addresses  and  contribu- 
tions   to    periodicals    by,    588-589. 

Ryan,      Honora,     mother     of     Daniel     J. 
Ryan,    573. 

Ryan,    John,    father    of   Daniel    J.    Ryan, 


573. 


S. 


Sackrider,    E.    W.,    229. 

Sage,    J.     C,    226. 

St.  Clair,  Arthur,  chosen  governor  of 
the  Northwest  Territory,  474;  person- 
ality reflected  in  government  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  475;  exercise  of 
veto  power,  477,  479;  proposes  division 
of  the  Northwest  Territory,  479-481; 
real  intentions  regarding  the  future 
of     the     Northwest     Territory,     480-481; 

-  widening  of  breach  between  him  and 
the  Legislature  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory, 482-484;  reappointed  governor 
of  the  Northwest  Territory,  485; 
threatened  by  mob  at  Chillicothe, 
486-487;  writes  letters  to  Senator 
James  Ross,  480,  488;  increasing  op- 
position to,  488-490;  address  before 
Constitutional  Convention,  497-498;  re- 
fuses to  be  candidate  of  Federalists 
for  governor  of  Ohio,  502;  dismissal 
from  office  of  governor  of  the  North- 
west Territory,  503;  defeat  of,  506, 
516-517. 

St.  Clair,  Arthur,  Jr.,  defeated  by  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison  as  delegate  from 
the  Northwest  Territory  to  Congress, 
477. 

St.    Clair,    J.    E.,    250,    252. 

St.  Clair  Day,  celebration  of,  506-515; 
program  of,  509;  account  of  celebra- 
tion of  in  Dayton  Daily  News,  510- 
513. 

St.  Paris,  lights  bonfires  in  honor  of 
passing    of    Lincoln    funeral    car,    278. 

Saltsgaber,  G.  M.,  353;  address  at  Hayes 
Centenary     Celebration,     404-405. 
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Sands,    A.    C,    120,    124,    125. 

Sandusky  Commercial-Register,  first 
paper  to  announce  the  name  of  Lin- 
coln    for    President,     104-105. 

Sandusky  County  Bar  Association,  res- 
olutions in  honor  of  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes,    407-410. 

Sandusky-Scioto    Trail.,    350. 

Sanford,;  A.    S.,    226,    227. 

Scarrett,    Charles,   251.   254. 

Scarritt,   J.   A.,   271. 

Schaeffer,    Louis,    195. 

Schenck,    Robert    C,    174. 

Schoenbrun,  appropriation  for  purchase 
of  site   of,  550.  . 

Schonthal,  Joseph,  at  banquet  to  Gov- 
ernor   James    E.     Campbell,    634. 

Schroeder,    Jacob,    228. 

Schuyler,    P.    N.,    120,    124,    125. 

Schwartz,  William  H.,  353;  address  at 
Hayes     Centenary    Celebration,     371-372. 

Scippo    Creek,    317. 

Scott,    J.,    147. 

Scott,  Margaret  M.,  contributes  article 
to  Indianapolis  Star  on  Hayes  Cen- 
tenary,  416-420; 

Scott,  Thomas,  secretary  of  first  con- 
stitutional   convention    of    Ohio,    496. 

Scoville,    O.    C,    229. 

Senter,    George    B.,    154,    225,    226. 

Seward,  William  H.,  not  popular  with 
rank  and  file  of  his  party,  129-131; 
attitude  preceding  Lincoln's  inaugura- 
tion explained,  161-163;  relations  with 
Lincoln    in    cabinet,    214-215. 

Sexton,    D.    B.,    227. 

Seymour,    B.,    227. 

Shakespeare,  did  he  Write  the  plays  at- 
tributed to  him?  602-612;  humorous 
suggestion  that  he  wrote  the  Bible, 
602. 

Shakespeare's  Works,  the  most  popular 
with  a  "jury"  of  130  selected  persons, 
601-602. 

Shannon,    T.    B.,    271, 

Sharp,  William  G.,  letter  from,  read  at 
Hayes     Centenary     Celebration,     411. 

Shell  implements,  in  Campbell  Island 
Village     Site,    452. 

Sheridan,    Philip    H.,    173. 

Sherman,  John,  sketch  of,  33;  174,  224, 
232. 

Sherman,    W.    T.,    173. 

Shetrone,  H.  C,  report  on  "Explora- 
tions of  the  Campbell  Island  Village 
Site  and  the  Hine  Mound  and  Village 
Site,"    434-467. 


Shillito,    George,    73. 

A  Short  History  of  Ohio,  by  Daniel  J. 
Ryan,    notice    of,    577. 

Shultz,    H.,    73. 

Siebert,  Wylbur  H.,  contributions  to 
American  History,  294;  chairman  of 
Historical     Commission     of     Ohio,     428. 

Silver,  Harry  D.,  active  in  securing 
appropriation  for  purchase  of  site  of 
Fort  St.  Clair,  515;  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  House, 
favors  needed  appropriations  for  So- 
ciety,   538-539. 

Silver  Heels,  brother  of  Chief  Corn- 
stalk,  616. 

Simms,    E.,    228. 

Sims,  William  S.,  letter  from,  read  at 
Hayes   Centenary    Celebration,  413. 

Skeels,   O.   N.,  228. 

Skiles,   John    W.,   251,   254,   256. 

Slater,    William,    277. 

Slocum,    Willard,    130. 

Smith,    B.    E.,    277. 

Smith,    E.    A.,    280. 

Smith,    J.    Bell,    353. 

Smith,  J.  L.,  presents  archsological 
specimens    to    Society,    646. 

Smith,    Richard,    73. 

Smith,   W.   F.,   247. 

Smith,  William  Henry,  relates  incidents 
relative  to  Lincoln's  visit  in  Cincin- 
nati   on    way    to    inauguration,    140-144. 

Smith,    William    J.,    228. 

Smithknight,    Louis,    229. 

Smyth,    Anson,    109. 

Spahr,  George  T.,  aids  in  contributing 
library  of  the  Old  Northwest  Gen- 
ealogical Society  to  the  library  of  the 
Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  His- 
torical   Society,    433. 

Spalding,    R.    P.,    226,   227,    232. 

Spangler,    B.    L.,    227,    239. 

Sparks,  Edwin  Erie,  address  on  "Inter- 
state Migration  and  the  Making  of 
the  Union."  295-311;  his  Worth-while 
A mericans,    642-643. 

Spear-points,  the  Spetnagel  cache  of, 
639-640. 

Spencer,    Erastus,    108. 

Spetnagel,    E.     L.,    431. 

Spiegel  Grove,  home  of  President  Hayes, 
328-329;  celebration  of  the  birth  of 
Rutherford  Birchard  Hayes  at,  328- 
425;  purchased  by  Sardis  Birchard.  332; 
trees  named  in  honor  of  distinguished 
men,  345-349;  dedication  of  Hayes  An- 
nex  to   Hayes   Memorial   in,   351. 
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Spooner,   Thomas,    73,   118,  120,   124,    125. 

Sprague,    A.    N.,   7a 

Sprague,  William,  senator  from  Rhode 
Island,     220. 

Stager,    Anson,    227. 

Stanberry,    Henry,    sketch    of,    23. 

Standard,    N.    M.,    228. 

Stanley,    D.    S.,    173. 

Stanley,    George    A.,   229. 

Stanton,  Edwin  M.,  sketch  of,  17;  coun- 
sel with  Lincoln  in  McCormick  vs. 
Manny  Case,  17-19;  his  attitude  to- 
ward Lincoln  at  trial  of  case,  18-19; 
Secretary   of    War   under    Lincoln,   173. 

Starkweather,    Samuel,    227,    228. 

Steadman,    B.,    229. 

Steamboat  Clipper  vs.  Linus  Logan  case, 
14-15. 

Steedman,  J.   B.,  173. 

Steel,   John,    73. 

Steese,  Isaac,  120,  124,  125. 

Stephan,    Daniel,    227. 

Sterling,    E.,    227. 

Sterling,    John    M.,    227. 

Stevenson,  Job  E.,  delivers  address  at 
funeral  of  Lincoln  in  Columbus,  271- 
274. 

Stewart,    Daniel    B.,    130. 

Stewart,    F„    .252. 

Stewart,  Dr.  George  B.,  humorous  evi- 
dence that  Shakespeare  wrote  the 
Bible,    602. 

Stokely,   Samuel,  121,  124,  125. 

Stone,    A.    B.,    228,    240. 

Stone,    A.     P.,    109. 

Stone,   Amasa,   226,   227. 

Stone  implements,  in  Campbell  Island 
Village    Site,    451. 

Storage  pits  of  Campbell  Island  Village 
Site,    446-447. 

Storer,    Bellamy,    meets    Lincoln,    21. 

Strong,    S.    M.,   228. 

Sturges,    Joseph,    225,    226,    227. 

Sullivant,    L.    S.,    252,    268. 

Summit   County,    formation    of,    593. 

Sutliffe,   Milton,  121,  124,   125. 

Swan,  Joseph  R.,  decision  in  Oberlin- 
Wellington  Rescue  Case,  27-28;  defeat 
for  renomination  as  judge  of  Supreme 
Court,  28,   252. 

Swartz,    Leonard,    73. 

Swasey,    A.    E.,    74. 

Swasey,    Moses,    74. 

Swayne,     Wager,    173,    254,    264. 

Swigart,    D.    W.,    120,    124,    125. 


Taft,  William  H.,  353;  letter  from,  read 
at  Hayes  Centenary  Celebration,  381- 
382;  634. 

Tallmadge,    Benjamin,  595. 

Tallmadge,    Frank,    549,    550. 

Tallmadge,  The  Town  of,  590-593;  sense 
in    which    town    is   used,   590-591. 

Taylor,    David,    120,    124,   125. 

Taylor,    V.    C,    228. 

Taylor,    Mrs.    Vander    Veer,    549. 

Tennyson,    Alfred,    quoted,    556. 

Terry,    T.    W„   271. 

Thatcher,    Peter,    227,    228,    229. 

Thayer,    Proctor,   227. 

Thieme,    Augustus,    228. 

Thomas,  James  J.,  at  banquet  to  Gov- 
ernor James   E.    Campbell,   634. 

Thomas,   Nicholas  N.,  73. 

Thompson,  W.  O.,  289;  "Tribute  to 
James  Edwin  Campbell,"  469-471;  at 
banquet  to  Governor  James  E.  Camp- 
bell,  634. 

Thomson,    Abraham,    130. 

Thorman,    S.,   228. 

Thrall,    W.    B.,    109,    252. 

Throckmorton,    Eliza,   279. 

Thurman,    Allen    G,    sketch    of,    23. 

Tiffin,  Edward,  President  of  Territorial 
Legislature,  486;  487;  President  of 
first  Constitutional  Convention  of 
Ohio,  496;  elected  first  governor  of 
Ohio,    502. 

Tilden,    D.    R.,    232. 

Tilton,  Daniel,  in  command  at  battle  ot 
Forty.   Foot   Pitch,   508. 

Tobacco  pipes,  in  Campbell  Island  Vil« 
lage   Site,   453-454. 

Tod,    David,    226,   227,   232. 

Townsend,    Amos,   225,   226,    227,   237,    239. 

Townshend,    Norton    S.,    124,    125. 

Tracy,   James  J.,  228. 

Trimble,    J.    M.,    249. 

Trounstine,    Joseph,    73. 

Trumbull,    Jonathan,    592. 

Trumbull   County,   origin  of   name,  592. 

Truscott,    W.    H.,    227. 

Tumulty,    Joseph    P.,   634. 

U. 

Unification  of  the  people  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment,   304. 

Upham,    J.    J.,   246. 

Upham,    William    K.,    130. 

Urbana,  lights  bonfires  in  honor  of 
passing  of  Lincoln  funeral  car,  278. 
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Vallandigham,  Clement  L.,  opposes  large 
appropriations  by  the  state  of  Ohio 
for  carrying  on  the  Civil  War,  175; 
sketch  of,  175;  character  of,  176;  his 
attitude  toward  secession,  177;  his 
great  mistake,  178;  opposed  to  con- 
tinuing the  war,  179,  180;  defeated  in 
race  for  re-election  to  Congress,  179; 
violent  speech  in  Congress  against  the 
government,  180;  disloyal  speech  at 
Mount  Vernon,  181,  182,  183,  184;  or- 
ganizes and  encourages  treasonable 
societies,  181;  supreme  commander  of 
"Sons  of  Liberty,"  181;  arrested  for 
seditious  speech  at  Mount  Vernon, 
184;  sentenced  to  confinement  in  Fort 
"Warren,  Boston  Harbor,  184;  sentence 
changed  by  President  Lincoln,  who 
directed  that  Vallandigham  be  con- 
veyed to  the  Confederate  lines,  184; 
effect  of  his  banishment  to  the  South, 
184-185;  nominated  for  governor  by 
Peace  Democrats,  185;  Peace  Dem- 
ocracy request  President  to  restore 
him  to  his  home,  186;  convention  of 
Peace  Democrats  attempt  to  secure  his 
return,  187;  address  of  Peace  Dem- 
ocrats to  President  Lincoln,  187-195; 
leaves  the  South  on  blockade  runner 
and  reaches  Canada  via  Bermuda,  207; 
defeated  for  governor  by  100,000  ma- 
jority,   212. 

Van  Cleve,  Benjamin,  description  of 
agitation  for  Ohio  statehood,  487; 
statement  in  regard  to  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  the  Northwest  Territory, 
495. 

Van   Voorhes,    N.   H.,    120,   124,   125. 

Vaughan,    E.    P.,   523. 

Voost,   James   Van,   255. 

W. 

Waddle,    John,    109. 
Wade,     Benjamin    F.,    33,    121,    174. 
Wadsworth,   Metta,   630. 
Walcutt,    John    M.,   252. 
Wallace,    F.    T.,    228,    229. 
Wallace,    William,    120,    124,    125. 
Wanamaker,    R.    M.,    289,    292. 
Wands,    H.   P.,   268. 
Warner,    John   F.,    229. 
Warner,   Willard,   120,   124,  125. 
Wassenick,   E.,   74. 
Waters,   Octavius,  224. 


Waterways,  a  great  aid  to  migration 
and     commerce,     299-300. 

Watterson,  Henry,  believes  Shakes- 
peare did  not  write  plays  attributed 
to  him,  611-612. 

Wayne,  Anthony,  northward  march  to 
battle    of    Fallen    Timbers,   506. 

Weasner,    T.    H.,    73. 

Weber,    G.    C.    E.,    227. 

Weddell  House,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  re- 
ception of  Abraham  Lincoln  at,  on 
way    to    inauguration,    155-158. 

Weekly  Dayton  Journal,  comment  on 
speech  of  Lincoln  in  Dayton,  1859, 
64-65. 

Weitzel,  Godfrey,  us. 

Wellhouse,    W.,    229. 

Welsh,   John,   147. 

Welshimer,    P.    H.,    289. 

Wenham,    A.    J.,    228. 

West,    George,    247. 

West,   J.    E.,    74. 

West,    W.    H,   120,   124,   125. 

Western    Reserve,    how    created,    691-592. 

Western  Spy,  letter  in,  favoring  state- 
hood for  Ohio,  490;  anti-slavery  com- 
munications in,  495;  contributions  to, 
opposing    statehood   for    Ohio,    496. 

Wheeler,    John    A.,    227. 

Whetstone,   Thomas  H,   73. 

Whitaker,    Charles,    228. 

Whitcomb,    George,   73. 

White,    C.    A.,    195. 

White,    J.    W.,    195; 

Whittier,    John    Greenleaf,   295. 

Whittlesey,    Charles,    227. 

Wiggens,   Samuel,  73. 

Wikle,  Andrew,  523. 

Wikoff,    A.    T.,   268. 

Wilcox,    C.    M.,    511,    513. 

Wilcox,    J.    A.,    268. 
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